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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  in  the  east 
gallery  we  have  as  guests  students  from  St. 
Dorothy's  Catholic  School  in  Rexdale  and 
from  Kent  Senior  Public  School  in  Toronto; 
and  in  both  galleries  from  Downsview  Sec- 
ondary School  in  Downsview.  Later  this 
afternoon,  there  will  be  students  from  the 
Maynard  Fellowes  High  School  in  Pembroke. 

Statements  by  the  ministry- 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  provide  some  information  for 
the  members  of  the  House  on  the  rate  in- 
creases announced  this  morning  by  the 
Ontario  Hydro  Commission.  As  of  January  1, 
1971,  Ontario  Hydro  will  charge  local  hydro 
commissions  seven  per  cent  more  for  elec- 
tricity, while  88  large  industrial  customers 
served  directly  will  face  an  increase  of  eight 
per  cent  on  that  date. 

Financial  forecasts  indicate  that  Ontario 
Hydro's  1971  costs  will  be  about  14  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1970.  In  order  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  the  increase  on  the  local  commis- 
sions, Ontario  has  drawn  on  its  rate  stabiliza- 
tion reserve.  Without  these  withdrawals,  I 
am  informed  that  these  increases  would  have 
been  15.2  per  cent  for  municipal  utilities, 
12.8  per  cent  for  industry,  and  17.1  per  cent 
for  rural  customers,  instead  of  the  nine  per 
cent  announced  October  1  last. 

Our  increases  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  other  Canadian  and  American 
utilities.  In  the  last  year,  Canadian  utilities  in 
Alberta  increased  rates  15  per  cent;  Hydro 
Quebec  increased  its  rates  by  10  per  cent 
and  British  Columbia  Hydro  by  13  to  15  per 
cent.  Manitoba  Hydro  may  be  forced  to  in- 
crease its  rates  by  14.5  per  cent.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
raised  rates  23  per  cent  and  Consolidated 
Edison,  which  serves  New  York  City,  in- 
creased rates  by  16  per  cent.  Most  other 
electrical  utilities  have  found  it  necessary  to 
raise  their  rates  by  10  to  25  per  cent. 

The  largest  single  cost  to  Ontario  Hydro 
is  interest  on  funds  borrowed,  being  about  22 
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per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  kilowatt  of 
electricity.  This  expense  is  expected  to  in- 
crease about  eight  per  cent  in  1971  over  the 
current  year  as  a  result  of  the  higher  interest 
rates  which  must  now  be  paid  in  the  market 
place.  I  should  also  point  out  that  our  bond 
debt  has  increased  by  12  per  cent. 

Our  fuel  costs  are  also  expected  to  increase 
by  12  per  cent  in  1971,  due  to  increased 
requirement  for  coal-fired  thermal  generation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  coal  is  rising 
rapidly.  It  will  rise  roughly  eight  per  cent  in 
1971,  five  per  cent  in  1972  and  roughly  three 
per  cent  each  year  thereafter.  As  hon.  mem- 
bers know,  we  are  converting  part  of  the 
Hcarn  generating  station  from  coal  to  natural 
gas  and  this  will  also  add  to  our  fuel  costs. 
We  will  spend  $3  million  on  natural  gas  in 
1971  and  1972  that  figure  will  mushroom  to 
$25  million.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  natural  gas  costs  about  20  per  cent  more 
than  the  equivalent  amount  of  coal. 

Depreciation  accounts  for  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  cost  per  kilowatt  and  this  item  is 
expected  to  increase  by  17  per  cent  in  1971 
over  1970.  This  will  occur  because  the  value 
of  the  plant  in  service  increases  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  load  and  because  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  new  plant  being  added  is 
thermal  generating  units  which  have  a  shorter 
depreciation  life. 

We  will  also  face  much  higher  costs  for 
the  purchase  of  power  from  Hydro-Quebec 
and  from  the  first  two  units  of  the  Pickering 
nuclear  station  in  1971.  Although  these  pur- 
chases account  for  only  four  per  cent  of  our 
cost  per  kilowatt,  they  will  increase  by  30 
per  cent  next  year. 

Operation  and  maintenance  costs  per  kilo- 
watt are  expected  to  rise  by  four  per  cent  in 
1971  due  to  increased  labour  and  materials 
costs. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  will  be  cushion- 
ing our  rate  increase  in  1971  by  calling  on  our 
reserve  funds.  I  am  informed,  that  we  will  be 
withdrawing  $45  million  from  the  fund  next 
year,  although  normal  provisions  and  sub- 
stantial interest  payments  on  the  fund  will 
replace  most  of  that  amount. 

I  should  point  out  that  Ontario  Hydro's 
reserve  as  a  percentage  of  fixed  assets,  which 
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is  the  meaningful  figure  when  you  are  talking 
about  an  insurance  fund,  will  remain  in  the 
6.5  per  cent  area.  Comparable  figures  for 
other  utilities  with  similar  funds  are  25.7  per 
cent  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  15.6 
per  cent  for  the  Saskatchewan  power;  13.7 
per  cent  for  Hydro  Quebec  and  6.4  per  cent 
for  Manitoba  Hydro. 

Members  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commis- 
sion and  their  staff  will  be  appearing  before 
the  standing  committee  on  government  com- 
missions tomorrow  morning.  At  that  time  a 
full  explanation  of  the  rate  increase  will  be 
provided  and  members  will  have  a  chance 
to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  is  not 
enough. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  rise  on  a  question  of  privilege  in 
relation  to  an  article  in  the  Welland  Evening 
Tribune  of  Thursday,  October  29,  which 
refers  to  my  absence  from  this  House.  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  article: 

Ray  Haggerty,  MPP,  Welland  South, 
commented  last  night  on  recent  Mafia 
charges  made  in  Queen's  Park  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton Shulman,  MPP,  Toronto  High  Park. 

"He  has  only  one  purpose  and  he  has 
admitted  it  to  me,  to  shame  the  govern- 
ment any  way  he  can,"  Mr.  Haggerty  said. 
"A  lot  of  people  think  he  is  there  all  the 
time,  but  he  is  only  in  the  House  once  or 
twice  a  week  at  the  most." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  goes  on,  sir: 

"Ellis  Morningstar  can  do  more  in  the 
House  with  his  eyes  closed  than  Dr.  Shul- 
man can  do  at  his  desk." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately 
this  is  on  the  comic  page;  but  I  wish  to 
state  quite  flatly  that  I  have  had  no  discus- 
sion whatsoever  with  the  member  for  Wel- 
land South  (Mr.  Haggerty). 

On  point  one,  what  he  said  was  untrue. 
Point  two  is  that  you  are  very  well  aware 
that  I  am  here  every  day,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  that  all  the  mem- 
bers realize  that  the  hon.  member  has  been 
quoting  from  a  newspaper  quotation  of 
something  attributed  to  another  member, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  matter  will 
right   itself   if   there   has   been   any   injustice 


done  to  any  of  the  three  members  mentioned 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  oral  questions  I  would  like  to  rise 
on  a  point  of  privilege.  The  point,  sir,  is 
simply  this. 

Some  time  ago  during  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information 
I  requested  a  copy  of  a  report  that  I  feel  I 
was  instrumental  in  having  had  done  on  the 
effect  of  American  commercial  aircraft  oper- 
ating into  northwestern  Ontario.  During  those 
estimates  last  April,  the  minister  informed 
me  that  I  would  soon  be  receiving  a  copy. 

Subsequently  on  July  16  I  wrote  the  min- 
ister and  was  informed  by  his  secretary,  by 
way  of  return  correspondence,  that  it  was 
brought  to  the  minister's  attention  and  that 
I  would  be  hearing  from  him  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  office.  Perhaps  he  has  not  been 
back  to  his  office  because  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since.  I  again  wrote  thim  last  week 
and  have  had  no  reply,  although  he  may  just 
have   received   that  letter. 

The  question  of  privilege,  sir,  arises  in  the 
fact  that  I  understand  and  have  knowledge 
that  that  report  has  been  given  to  a  citizen 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  who  is  not  a 
member  of  this  Legislature.  I  would  think, 
sir,  that,  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  I 
should  be  at  least  as  privy  to  this  kind  of 
information  as  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member,  of  course, 
has  raised  an  interesting  point,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  his  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  that  he  has  not 
received  an  answer  to  a  question  he  put  to 
the  minister. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  allowed  the  hon.  member 
to  complete  without  interrupting  and  I  wish 
he  would  do  me  the  same  courtesy. 

The  second  point,  which  I  think  probably 
is  the  point  of  privilege,  is  that  his  privilege 
as  a  member  of  this  House  has  been  in  some 
way  interfered  with  by  the  release  of  a  docu- 
ment which  perhaps  should  oome  to  the 
member's  attention  first:  this  is  one  which  I 
think  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  minister  would 
wish  to  speak  to  the  matter  at  the  moment  or 
whether  I  should  look  into  it  at  a  later  date. 
If  the  minister  wishes  the  floor  he  is  entitled 
to  it. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):   Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  if  I 
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might  deal  with  the  hon.  member's  statement 
as  being  in  essence  a  question,  I  think  I 
should  explain  to  him— and,  in  fact,  I  think 
I  mentioned  this  during  the  estimates— that 
the  report  was  received,  that  there  were 
certain  recommendations  in  it  as  to  action 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  province  which 
I  and  my  officials  wanted  to  discuss  with  the 
Attorney  General's  (Mr.  Wishart)  department 
because  of  some  constitutional  questions.  I 
said  at  the  time,  I  believe,  that  I  did  not  want 
to  release  the  report  to  the  public  until  such 
time  as  I  was  in  a  position  to  comment  on 
these  recommendations. 

It  is  only  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
that  we  seem  to  have  ironed  out  these  ques- 
tions, and  I  must  apologize  for  not  sending 
the  hon.  member  the  report  last  week  or  two 
weeks  ago.  I  simply  delayed  until  I  could 
put  together  an  understandable  statement  to 
be  issued  with  the  report  when  it  was 
released  to  clarify  this  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  certain  actions  suggested.  If 
someone  outside  this  House  has  seen  the 
report,  I  would  assume  that  it  would  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Northwestern  Air 
Carriers  Association,  I  believe  it  is  called, 
which  had  a  great  interest  in  this  subject. 
While  it  was  not  my  intent  that  anybody 
would  have  a  copy  of  the  report,  the  contents 
of  the  suggestions  in  it— which  had  some 
constitutional  vagueness  about  them— may 
well  have  been  conveyed  to  those  officials. 

Certainly  I  had  no  intention  of  negating  or 
trying  to  avoid  the  privileges  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House.  I  would  hope,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  I  will  have  that  report 
and  the  statement  for  the  hon.  member  and 
the  other  hon.  members  in  the  northwestern 
area  of  the  province  who  are  particularly 
concerned  about  this,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days.  I  can  only  apologize  for  the 
delay  and  say  that  I  will  have  it  as  soon  as 
possible  and  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
I  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  his 
privileges  or  those  of  the  other  hon.  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to 
the  point  of  privilege  I  brought  up  earlier, 
you  quite  correctly  point  out  this  is  just  a 
newspaper  article.  I  am  informed  the  member 
for  Well  and  South  is  in  the  House  and  I 
would  request  that  he  either  state  that  he 
was  incorrectly  quoted  or  withdraw  the 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  quite  out 
of  order. 

Oral  questions. 


INCREASED  HYDRO  RATES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of 
clarification  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  based  on 
his  statement  pertaining  to  increases  in  Hydro 
rates  announced  this  morning. 

Was  I  clear  in  understanding  the  minister 
when  he  said  that  the  reserve  fund  would  in 
fact  not  be  decreased  in  the  total  amount 
which  is  in  it  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
funds  are  going  to  be  brought  into  play  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  present  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  net 
decrease  is  $4  million. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  net  decrease 
of  $4  million  is  from  a  fund  that  is  over  $180 
million  which  is  designed  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  unnaturally— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question,  question! 

Mr.  Nixon:  —onerous  rate  changes.  Is  it 
not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  I 
said  in  my  statement,  if  we  did  not  use  the 
certain  amount  of  money,  which  I  believe 
totals  $45  million,  our  rates  would  be  around 
14  or  15  per  cent  higher  rather  than  seven 
and  eight  per  cent  higher. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  I 
wonder  if  the  minister  can  tell  the  House 
whether  or  not  he  and  his  colleagues  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  this  announced  increase 
in  the  light  of  the  pressures  it  will  put  on  the 
economy  of  the  province,  just  as  we  enter  a 
winter  of  substantial  economic  dislocation, 
and  pertaining  to  employment,  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ontario  Hydro  simply  announced 
to  him  that  these  were  the  increases  they 
would  require? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  government,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  a  further  supplementary: 
I  wonder  if  the  minister  feels  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  commission  members  at  the 
standing  committee  tomorrow  will  take  the 
place  of  a  more  effective  review  of  this  deci- 
sion by  the  government  and  the  members  of 
this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  the  time  necessary  for  the 
commission  to  be  examined  before  the  stand- 
ing committee  cannot  be  set  aside;  if,  for 
example,  tomorrow's  meeting  does  not  exhaust 
the  consideration  or  the  examination  of  these 
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increases,  other  days,  other  meetings,  can  be 
arranged.  The  hon.  member,  I  suppose,  is 
referring  to  previous  questions  that  he  has 
put  to  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and 
myself  regarding  a  review  before  an  in- 
dependent tribunal  such  as  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board.  This  is  still  being  considered. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  then:  Is  this 
review  being  considered  in  light  of  the  in- 
creases that  have  been  announced  today  and 
in  the  last  three  or  four  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  As  a 
supplementary,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  has 
taken  into  account  the  inflationary  nature  of 
these  particular  increases;  that  is,  has  the 
entire  cabinet  taken  a  look  at  the  implication 
of  this  particular  increase  before  it  was 
brought  before  the  standing  committee  to- 
morrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh,  yes.  This  is  one  of  the 
aspects  of  any  rate  increase.  It  is  at  least  par- 
tially inflationary.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  a  further  supplementary? 

Mr.  Pitman:  A  further  supplementary:  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  whether  the  minister 
would  agree  to  bringing  these  rate  increases 
before  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  on  every 
occasion,  where  a  proper  public  review  could 
take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
if  we  amend  The  Power  Commission  Act, 
and  it  requires  Hydro  to  make  application  to 
some  independent  tribunal  such  as  the  On- 
tario Energy  Board,  all  applications  for  rate 
increases  would  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  ask  the  minister  if  the  government  is 
prepared  to  make  money  available  in  order 
that  the  committee  can  be  properly  staffed 
with  technical  people,  in  order  that  they  can 
determine  the  propriety  of  the  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  this  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  standing  committee  itself,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  the  standing  committee  feels,  as 
a  result  of  these  meetings  which  have  been 
scheduled,  that  it  needs  more  detailed  infor- 


mation, if  the  committee  indicates  to  me  or  to 
the  government  that  this  is  necessary,  this 
would  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  A  supplement- 
ary question:  Am  I  to  take  it  that  the  an- 
nounced increases  of  Ontario  Hydro  have  the 
approval  and  sanction  of  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  rate  in- 
creases have  been  made  known  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  has  become  aware  of 
the  reasons  for  the  increase,  and  although  we 
do  not  like  to  increase  Hydro  rates  nor  do  we 
want  to  increase  the  cost  to  individuals  for 
any  particular  reason,  because  of  our  con- 
sideration we  have  concluded  that  there  is 
no  alternative,  if  this  commission  is  to  oper- 
ate properly,  to  these  rate  increases  being 
implemented. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  take  the 
minister's  answer  to  be  that  the  government 
has  sanctioned  these  increases,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  Ontario  Hydro  coming  before  the 
government  commission's  standing  committee 
tomorrow  morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  So  that  these  increases  can 
be  explained,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  anybody  who  wants  to 
attend— so  that  members  can  understand  the 
reasons  for  these  increases. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
further  supplementary:  When  is  this  govern- 
ment going  to  stop  making  patsies  out  of  the 
standing  committees  of  this  Legislature? 

Mr.  Speaker:    The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  way  of  supplementary,  could  the 
minister  advise  us  whether  the  government, 
independently  of  Hydro,  did  anv  investiga- 
tion of  the  proposed  rate  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of 
being  informed  by  Hydro  of  the  necessity  to 
increase  rates  next  year,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  meetings  with  members  of  the 
commission,  and  also  with  members  of  the 
administration,  the  general  manager  and 
people  like  that.  As  a  result  of  rather  tho- 
rough scruting  of  the  whole  rate  structure, 
you  might  say  that  there  was  approval  by  the 
government  to  these  rate  increases. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  further 
supplementary— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  the  government  commis- 
sion any  accountants  or  other  technical 
advisors,  such  as  engineers,  to  do  their  own 
research  apart  from  the  research  done  by  civil 
servants  employed  by  Hydro? 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Did  the 
government  have  any  independent  research 
done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No.  These  rate  increases,  I 
must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  went  before  the  gov- 
ernment, before  cabinet,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered by  people  in  my  department.  I  would 
assume  that  this  would  include  accountants 
and  engineers  and  any  other  individuals  who 
would  have  sufficient  expertise  and  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  consider  these  rates. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  does  the  minister  expect  us 
to  deal  with  them  then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 


ENERGY  BOARD  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HYDRO  RATES 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  Premier.  As 
head  of  the  government,  will  he  assure  the 
House  that  the  matter  of  whether  or  not 
Hydro  rate  increases  to  be  effective  January 
1,  1971,  will  be  considered  by  an  independent 
board,  perhaps  the  Ontario  Energy  Board, 
has  still  not  been  decided? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  M mister):  There 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  here.  I 
said  in  the  House  last  week  I  did  not  consider 
that  these  particular  increases  could  be  sub- 
jected to  the  type  of  examination  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  talking  about.  At  the 
present  moment,  of  course,  the  situation  is 
that  Hydro  has  its  powers  and  responsibilities 
as  set  out  in  the  statute  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  passed  by  this  Legislature  that 
governs  it.  If  we  are  to  change  that,  of  course, 
it  is  going  to  require  a  change  in  the  actual 
functioning  of  Hydro,  and  will  require  a 
change  in  the  setup  of  Hydro  and  how  it  has 
functioned  for  these  many  years.  This  is  one 
aspect  of  the  matter  that  will  have  to  be  given 
consideration. 

Secondly,  if  we  are  to  decide  that  Hydro's 
rates  should  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
some  other  board  or  commission,  then  we 
have  to  decide  what  board  or  commission  that 
is  to  be,  and  what  power  we  are  to  give  it 
either    to    approve    or    disapprove    of    what 


Hydro  may  choose  to  do.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Hydro  is  an  independent  commission  and 
the  fight  through  the  years,  in  my  experience 
in  this  House,  has  been  to  keep  the  politicians 
out  of  Hydro.  Now  there  seems  to  be  some 
opinion  being  advanced  that  the  politicians 
should  be  projected  into  this  equation.  I 
suggest— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Oh 
no;  surely  they  have  to  confonn  to  govern- 
ment policy! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  ridiculous! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  suggest  that  these— 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  wishes  the  floor,  I  am  sure  the  Prime 
Minister  would  yield  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  he  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Otherwise  the  Prime  Minister 
has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
House  that  these  are  matters  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  We  cannot  simply,  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  turn  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
because  it  happens  to  be  sitting  there  and  say: 
"Review  the  rates  of  Hydro".  That  would 
be  the  height  of  irresponsibility  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  If  we  are  to  decide  that  this 
procedure  is  one  we  should  follow,  then  we 
will  develop  a  proper  method  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  When? 

Mr.  Pitman:  When? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  matter,  as  the 
minister  has  said,  and  as  I  have  said,  is  pre- 
sently under  consideration.  I  see  no  other 
way  by  which  those  decisions  can  be  made 
and  those  procedures  can  be  set  up  and 
exercised  if  Hydro  is  to  meet  its  revenue  re- 
quirements starting  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  has  dilly- 
dallied for  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  I 
think  the  Premier  should  be  quite  clear  to 
this  House  whether  or  not  he  supports  the 
minister's  statement,  or  whether,  in  fact,  he 
is  negating  the  minister's  statement  made  to- 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think    it    is    a    question    of    supporting    it    or 
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negating  it.  The  minister  said  such  a  pro- 
cedure was  under  consideration,  and  I  say  that 
it  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  said  last  week  it 
was  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  said  last  week,  and  I 
say  now— and  I  think  the  minister  understands 
this  and  I  do  not  think  he  was  saying  any 
differently— I  do  not  think  he  was  saying  these 
rate  increases  are  going  to  go  through  the 
energy  board  because  he  knows  full  well- 
Mr.  Nixon:  He  said  that  they  might. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —at  this  moment  in 
time  the  energy  board  has  no  power  to  review 
the  decisions  of  Hydro. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  the  government  can 
bring  them  back  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Come  on!  If  we  want 
to  amend  the  Act— Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  go  back 
to  a  position  which  I  think  is  completely 
sound;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  stampeded  into 
some  sort  of  action  such  as  the  members 
opposite  are  suggesting. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  like  to  suggest 
this- 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  gave  up  the  idea  of 
stampeding  the  Premier  a  long  time  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Members  opposite  have 
been  trying  to  stampede  me  for  some  time; 
but  I  stand  here  and  they  sit  there,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  be  stampeded. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  point  out  to 
members  that  I  know  there  is  some  idea  that 
a  lot  of  political  gain  can  be  made  in  this 
position  being  taken,  so  I  am  just  going  to 
suggest  this  to  them— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  want  to  find  out  what 
is  the  attitude  for  instance,  of  the  local 
public  utilities  commissions  and  the  munici- 
palities and  the  OMEA  who,  in  the  final 
analysis,  own  Hydro.  I  would  like  to  find  out 
what  their— 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  do  they  not  have  any  say 
in  their  operations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —what  their  opinion  is 
going  to  be  of  some  of  these  courses  of  action 


that  are  being  suggested.  We  have  not  heard 
from  them  yet. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  unilateral  action  in 
this  House  and  pass  a  bill  here— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  Premier  has  made 
h's  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —saying  that  these  mat- 
ters are  to  be  referred  to  the  Energy  Board. 
I  do  not  know  what  expertise  the  Energy 
Board  has  in  the  matter  of  Hydro  rates  as 
far  as  that  is  conoerned.  Their  function  is  to 
deal  with  gas  rates,  and  that  is  what  they 
have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  supplementary  needs 
to  be  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  question  is 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well  then,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister: Will  the  projected  statement  of  Hydro, 
scheduled  for  November  12,  be  available 
tomorrow  to  the  standing  committee  on 
government  commissions  explaining  these  rate 
increases  in  detail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  specifically,  but  if  this 
is  what  the  committee  wants,  I  suggest  they 
ask  Hydro,  because  they  are  as  anxious  to 
appear  before  this  committee  as  the  hon. 
member  is  to  put  them  there. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Obviously! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister  said  he 
would  like  to  find  out  what  were  the  views 
of  the  municipalities— the  members  of  the 
OMEA.  Has  he  solicited  those  views  before 
he  represented  us  with  a  fait  acompli  in  terms 
of  a  rate  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
talking  about  rate  increases.  I  am  talking 
about  suggestions  being  made  that  we  would 
change  the  method  by  which  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  func- 
tions in  this  province.  That  would  require 
legislation  here,  and  it  will  require,  of  course, 
the  decision  as  to  whether  we  think  the  way 
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they  are  doing  it  presently  is  wrong  and  that 
there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  it.  They  are 
an  independent  commission.  As  I  understand 
their  statutory  responsibilities,  they  provide 
power  at  cost  to  the  municipalities  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  and  they,  in  turn,  retail  it; 
and  then  of  course  they  have  certain  direct 
customers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  power  of 
Hydro  and  this  responsibility  to  provide 
power  at  cost  should  be  in  some  way  altered. 
They  in  their  wisdom  as  a  commission  decide 
that  rate  increases  are  necessary,  and  if  we 
are  to  avoid  "brown-outs,"  for  instance,  such 
as  has  happened  on  the  eastern  seaboard— 
and  do  not  ever  fool  yourself,  some  of  those 
"brown-outs"  have  been  caused  by  inability 
of  those  power  systems  to  provide  the  addi- 
tiunal  equipment  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  for  power. 

In  all  this  argument  there  is  one  trap  that 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  fall  into,  and 
that  is  that  the  expansion  of  Hydro  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  should  not  be 
hindered. 

If  we  are  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  way  Hydro  is  functioning  can  be 
improved  upon  and  should  \~>e  changed— and 
that  is  what  I  am  talking  about— then  we  will 
consult  the  members. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  We  are  asking  for  a  public 
hearing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  rate  increase. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary  question: 
With  regard  to  the  powers  that  Hydro  has 
under  the  Act  at  the  present  time,  do  those 
powers  completely  supersede  the  necessity  of 
Hydro  conforming  with  government  policy, 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  in  conjunction 
with  Ottawa,  to  cope  with  inflation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  perhaps  they  do.  In  my  own 
examination  of  the  situation  I  really  think  the 
only  control  this  government  has— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  do?  Well,  the  gov- 
ernment makes  a  mockery  of  its  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —under  the  present 
legislation,  which  was  passed  long  before  I 
stood  in  my  place  in  this  House,  I  would  think 
the  only  control  this  government  has  in  all 
probability  is  the  support  it  gives  Hydro  in  its 
borrowing  policies,  because  as  the  member 
knows  they  use  the  credit  of  the  government 
to  back  their  borrowings,  which  provide  them 
with  the  funds  for  their  capital  expansion. 


Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Young  commission  in  Ottawa.  It 
was  carefully  explained,  and  I  think  every- 
body understands,  as  Mr.  Young  has  stated 
on  many  occasions  that,  of  course,  there 
would  be  price  increases  which  were  necessi- 
tated by  increased  costs. 

Mr.  Deans:  Every  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  increased  costs,  such 
as  Hydro  has  run  into,  necessitate  it,  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  it  has  to  be.  Just  because 
the  increase  is  over  six  per  cent  does  not  mean 
we  have  run  afoul  of  the  guidelines  of  the 
federal  government,  because  we  have  not.  I 
mean  the  guidelines  of  the  prices  and  incomes 
commission,  not  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay!  Then  everybody 
has  the  same  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Those  guidelines  specific- 
ally state  that  of  course  proper  cost  increases 
which  have  to  be  met  simply  have  to  be  met 
through  price  increases.  If  Mr.  Young  is  so 
concerned  about  this,  he  certainly  has  not 
communicated  with  me.  But  he  is  free  under 
the  powers  he  has  with  his  commission  to 
come  and  examine  these  rate  increases  from 
Hydro  and  decide  whether  or  not  they  fit 
within  the  guidelines.  He  certainly  has  not 
seen  fit  to  do  so  to  date. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  perhaps  we  should 
see  that  he  does  it. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Perhaps  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  continue  with  his  questions. 


UPGRADING  MOH  CAPABILITIES 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health:  Can  he  tell  the  House 
what  steps  he  is  going  to  take  to  upgrade  the 
facilities  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  in 
the  recreation  areas  of  the  province,  which 
have  been  investigated  by  the  representatives 
of  Pollution  Probe  during  the  last  few  months 
and  seem  to  be  inadequate? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  presume  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  referring  to  the  report  which 
was  made  public  last  week  and  was  prepared 
over  this  last  summer  by  representatives  of 
Pollution  Probe.  I  think  it  is  a  very  well 
written  and  interesting  report.  But  like  a 
lot  of  reports  it  discusses  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  all  knew  and  it  fails  to  acknowledge  any- 
thing that  has  happened. 
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I  think  if  the  hon.  member  had  noted  the 
report  that  was  tabled  here  a  few  days  earlier 
concerning  cottage  pollution  he  would  find 
that  last  June  there  was  authorization  for  our 
department  to  employ  an  additional  48  full- 
time  public  health  engineers— who  are  now  in 
the  process  of  being  employed— along  with  20 
casual  full-time  people  who  are  being  either 
assigned  or  seconded  to  the  health  units  in 
the  recreational  areas  of  this  province.  They 
are,  indeed,  going  to  work  on  the  very  prob- 
lem that  has  been  outlined  in  this  report,  that 
of  approving  new  sewage  systems  in  the 
recreational  areas. 

As  well,  we  hired  25  university  students 
who,  rather  than  just  writing  a  report  on 
pollution,  actually  inspected  over  4,000 
cottage  septic  tank  systems  and  identified 
those  which  have  faults.  That  work  is  now 
being  followed  up.  Really,  there  is  quite  a 
lot  going  on.  We  are  very  much  aware  of 
this  particular  problem,  and  I  guess  the  re- 
port that  Pollution  Probe  has  put  out  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  situation.  But  as  I  say, 
I  cannot  find  too  much  that  is  new  in  it  that 
we  did  not  already  know.  The  members  had 
a  copy  of  our  interdepartmental  task  force, 
which  was  tabled  in  this  House,  I  think  be- 
fore the  House  adjourned  in  the  summer.  It 
is  interesting  that  there  was  very  little  imme- 
diate coverage  of  both  our  task  force  report, 
which  was  as  long  as  the  Pollution  Probe 
one,  or  indeed  of  the  one  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  the  hon. 
Mr.  Kerr,  tabled  just  two  days  before  this 
report  came  out,  indicating  what  had  been 
happening  this  summer  in  our  recreational 
water  areas. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question: 
Would  the  minister  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  probe  report  that  the  anti- 
pollution measures  presently  administered  by 
the  medical  officers  of  health  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  and 
particularly  OWRC,  and  in  this  way  put  some 
uniformity  and  thrust  into  a  programme  which 
is  designed  to  improve  the  situation  in  the 
recreation  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  time  I  would  have  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  would  not.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  any  switch  of  these  responsibilities 
would  indeed  accomplish  the  end  that  he  is 
seeking.  Traditionally  in  this  province,  the 
approval  of  private  sewage  disposal  systems 
rests  with  the  local  health  units  and  The 
Department  of  Health.  We  would  have  to  see 


a  lot  more  compelling  evidence  than  just  a 
few  statements  like  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  agree  that  the  Pollution  Probe  report 
and  those  reports  by  his  own  ministry  and 
the  ministry  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement would  indicate  that  the  medical 
officers  of  health  have  been  inadequate  in 
meeting  these  needs,  and  that  surely  they 
should  be  put  under  one  administration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find 
that  the  answer  to  this  problem  is  not  a 
matter  of  where  responsibility  rests.  Each 
department  has  a  responsible  role  to  play  in 
the  total  programme;  there  will  always  be  a 
responsibility  or  component  in  the  programme 
for  The  Department  of  Health;  there  will  be 
another  for  The  Department  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  and  another  for  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission.  What 
we  have  stressed  is  getting  together  and  doing 
the  whole  job  on  a  co-operative  basis.  This  is 
what  our  task  force  suggested.  We  were  given 
the  responsibility,  as  I  said,  of  hiring  these 
new  people;  they  are  seconded  to  the  health 
units,  I  think  with  this  kind  of  backup,  the 
local  units  can  do  this  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  is  not  aware 
there  has  been  a  constant  conflict  going  on 
between  the  medical  officers  of  health  and 
the  OWRC  officials  in  the  various  areas  of 
Ontario.  Would  not  such  reorganization  end 
that  kind  of  conflict? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  exagger- 
ating. There  are  always  conflicts  between  dif- 
ferent people,  but  I  think  they  tend  to  be 
exaggerated.  By  and  large,  we  have  found 
that  the  groups  have  worked  together  well  on 
the  projects  this  summer,  particularly  in  the 
hon.  member's  area. 

SALE  OF  RYERSON  PRESS  TO 
MCGRAW-HILL 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development:  Is  the  minister  con- 
cerned, now  that  the  announcement  has  been 
made  that  Ryerson  Press  will  sell  out  to 
McGraw-Hill,  that  in  fact  100  per  cent  of  the 
textbook  printing  and  publishing  capability 
of  Ontario  is  now  controlled  and  owned 
outside  of  our  borders?  Is  there  any  action 
that  he  in  his  department,  or  in  co-operation 
with  his  federal  counterparts,  might  take 
before  this  sale  is  consummated? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the 
hon.  member  is  a  little  late  with  his  recom- 
mendation, because  the  sale,  as  I  understood 
it  from  a  press  release  I  received  this  morn- 
ing- 
Mr.  Pitman:  The  minister  got  that  last 
week. 

Mr.  Mat-Donald:  I  guess  it  was  not  carried 
in  the  papers  in  Vienna. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Just  a  minute,  do  not 
get  excited. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  The  minister  knew  about 
it  for  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  sale  has  already 
been  completed,  and  I  might  say  that  the 
Canadian  publishing  house  of  Maclean-Hunter 
had  put  in  an  offer  last  week  for  this  company 
and  had  received  no  reply  from  the  United 
Church  authorities  until  they  received  a  press 
notice  this  morning  that  the  sale  had  been 
completed. 

Insofar  as  the  department  and  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  I  may  point  out  that  I 
had  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Floyd  Chalmers  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Clarke-Irwin,  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  Ontario  Development  Corporation,  on 
August  25. 

I  also  had  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Chalmers, 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  a  number  of  other  people  on 
October  15  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
the  industry  in  general.  I  might  tell  members 
that  if  there  are  15  companies  in  the  indus- 
try, there  are  15  different  problems— financial, 
economical,  and  many  other  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  textbooks.  Perhaps  I 
could  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  I  read  this 
short  memo  I  received  from  my  own  people, 
it  would  bring  the  hon.  members  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Clarke  suggested 
that  the  Canadian  book  publishers  were  en- 
countering serious  difficulties  selling  their 
publications  in  the  U.S.  market,  and  were 
experiencing  problems  resulting  from  The 
Department  of  Education's  new  approach  to 
the  use  of  textbooks  in  the  schools.  Teachers 
are  given  a  much  wider  choice  of  textbooks 
for  each  grade,  thus  fragmenting  the  demand 
for  any  specific  textbook. 

I  then  arranged  with  Mr.  York,  our  execu- 
tive director  of  the  trade  and  industry  divi- 
sion, to  set  up  a  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Canadian  publishing  industry, 
The  Department  of  Education,  the  Queen's 
Printer,  and  The  Department  of  Treasury  and 
Economics.    The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 


to  provide  an  interdepartmental  committee 
with  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  problems  of 
the  Canadian  publishing  industry. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  York  had  several  phone 
conversations  with  Dr.  Clarke,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Clarke-Irwin  Com- 
pany Limited,  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  director  of 
Clarke-Irwin  Company  Limited,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  board  at  Maclean-Hunter. 

Mr.  Clark,  general  manager  of  Ryerson 
Press,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Ritchie,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  McClelland  and 
Stewart  Limited,  were  there  when  they  dis- 
cussed the  individual  problems. 

On  October  9,  I  met  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Canadian  publishers  in  my  own 
office  and  the  people  present  at  that  time, 
the  industry  representatives,  were  Dr.  Clarke, 
of  Clarke-Irwin,  Laurence  Ritchie,  vice-presi- 
dent of  McClelland  and  Stewart;  Roy  Mac- 
Skimming,  New  Press,  Dave  Godfrey,  New 
Press;  Floyd  Chalmers,  director  of  Clarke- 
Irwin;  Jim  Bacque,  New  Press;  Gavin  Clark, 
general  manager  of  Ryerson  Press;  Gage 
Love,  of  Gage  Limited,  and  Mel  Edward,  of 
Gage  Limited. 

My  people  were  myself,  Mr.  Kinmond,  Mr. 
Cameron,  the  economic  policy  adviser  of 
Treasury  and  Economics;  Mr.  Cooper,  direc- 
tor of  research  for  my  department;  Mr.  Cross- 
ley,  curriculum  section,  Department  of 
Education;  Mr.  McAllister,  Department  of 
Education;  Mr.  York,  my  director  of  trade 
and  industry,  and  Mr.  Delaney,  my  assistant 
in  trade  and  industry. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad 
spectrum  of  factors  affecting  the  Canadian- 
owned  publishers  were  discussed  and  these 
included: 

1.  The  impact  from  the  current  publishing 
policies  of  The  Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  technological  changes  in  printing. 

3.  The  changing  media  in  education  sys- 
tems. 

4.  The  wider  range  of  textbooks  used 
which  results  in  a  fragmentation  of  the 
market. 

5.  The  range  of  imports  handled  by 
American-owned  and  Canadian  publishing 
houses,  and  I  might  say  most  of  them  are 
making  most  of  their  money  on  American 
imports. 

In  some  of  the  discussions  it  was  agreed 
that  a  joint  committee  would  be  set  up  with 
the  book  publishers  and  The  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  first  joint  committee  meet- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  November  10. 
At   this    meeting    the    following   persons    are 
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expected  to  represent  the  Canadian  book  pub- 
lishing industry:  Mr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Bacque,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Gavin  Clark, 
Mr.  John  Irwin. 

Representing  the  government,  of  course, 
will  be  Mr.  McCarthy,  deputy  minister  of 
The  Department  of  Education;  Mr.  Kinmond, 
Mr.  Crossley,  Mr.  McAllister  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

On  October  15,  Ryerson  Press  met  with 
members  of  the  Ontario  Development  Cor- 
poration, and  I  have  a  separate  report  on 
that.  I  will  not  release  the  figures;  I  do  not 
think  I  should,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
what  took  place. 

On  November  2,  Ryerson  Press  made  a 
special  announcement  to  the  effect,  "The 
United  Church  of  Canada  today  announced 
the  sale  of  the  publishing  division  of  the 
Ryerson  Press  to  McGraw-Hill  Company  of 
Canada."  At  the  press  conference  today  the 
following  points  were  made. 

1.  While  the  publishing  side  of  Ryerson 
Press  showed  a  slight  profit  the  net  worth  was 
declining  steadily. 

2.  In  the  summer  of  1969,  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  made  a  policy  decision  to 
divest  itself  of  commercial  operations. 

3.  Ryerson  Press  considered  several  pur- 
chase offers  but  felt  that  the  one  from 
McGraw-Hill  Company  of  Canada,  made 
about  June,  1970,  was  the  first  genuine  offer. 

4.  Ryerson  Press  felt  that  the  publishing 
policy  of  McGraw-Hill  was  in  line  with  that 
of  Ryerson  and  that  the  transaction  will  allow 
about  $1  million  to  go  back  into  church  pur- 
poses. 

5.  No  information  was  released  on  the  pur- 
chase price  except  that  it  invokes  a  cash 
payment  plus  payments  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
comments  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
publishing  industry  are  varied.  No  one  com- 
pany has  exactly  the  same  problems;  if  you 
are  going  to  look  at  Ryerson  you  should  look 
at  several  others  because  they  have  all  got 
different  types  of  problems.  This  is  what  the 
government  and  those  involved  are  looking 
at  at  the  present  time. 

I  asked  Mr.  Gavin  Clark,  who  is  the  gen- 
eral manager— and  I  might  say  a  young  man 
who  has  done  a  very  commendable  job  in 
trying  to  get  the  Ryerson  publishing  com- 
pany back  on  its  feet.  He  and  I  had  a  chat 
on  October  15  and  I  asked  him  to  bring  in 
all  his  financial  statements  to  see  if  there 
was  any  way  this  government,  perhaps  in 
co-operation  with  the  federal  government, 
could  help  him  solve  his  problems  and  per- 


haps take  over  the  company.  That  is  the  last 
we  heard  about  it;  the  statements  came  in 
and  we  heard  no  more  from  Ryerson  Press. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulty 
facing  the  government  is  the  fact  that  Ryer- 
son Press  is  not  an  incorporated  company. 
It  has  no  share  capital  and  is  owned  by  the 
United  Church.  In  fact,  it  is  a  division  of  the 
United  Church  so  the  spin-off  is  somewhat 
difficult,  even  for  the  United  Church.  It  is 
going  to  take  some  time  before  that  is  cleared 
up  now  that  they  have  sold  the  business. 

I  am  not  going  to  reveal  the  financial 
figures  that  they  gave  me,  except  to  say  that 
a  review  of  the  financial  operations  would 
indicate  that  the  company  could  not  continue 
to  lose  money  at  the  rate  it  indicated  without 
drastic  measures  being  taken.  It  was  being 
maintained  in  existence  in  effect  through  the 
support  of  the  bank,  partially  guaranteed  by 
the  church.  We  wondered  how  long  the  bank 
would  have  continued  to  provide  that  kind 
of  support. 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the  operation 
could  take  place  with  a  view  to  putting  it  on 
a  proper  business  basis.  This  would  include  a 
review  of  its  relationship  with  the  United 
Church,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  part  of  the  losses  were  caused  by  un- 
profitable production  of  United  Church  pub- 
lications. 

If  this  course  of  action  were  taken  there 
would  be,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  it 
would  be  successful.  If  it  were  unsuccessful 
the  owners  would  lose  even  more  of  their 
investment  than  had  been  lost  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  business  could  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  as  a  going  concern  while 
it  was  still  in  operation  before  it  was  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  and  it  was  heading  there 
very  quickly.  This  course  of  action  would 
provide  the  owners  with  the  highest  return 
if  they  sold  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  This 
would  be  an  advantage  to  a  purchaser  in  the 
same  line  of  business  since  he  could  take 
over  not  only  the  physical  plant,  but  also  the 
knowledgeable  personnel  and  the  company's 
connections  in  the  publishing  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  point  out  one  thing. 
This  company  recognized  they  had  to  find 
somebody  with  the  capital  means  to  with- 
stand the  difficulties  they  are  going  to  experi- 
ence in  the  next  four,  five  or  10  years.  It  is 
obvious  that  Maclean-Hunter  had  the  capital 
means,  but  apparendy  their  offer  was  not 
large  enough  to  convince  Ryerson  Press  to 
sell  out  to  Maclean-Hunter.  I  have  been 
discussing  this  with  some  of  the  people  at 
Maclean-Hunter  over  the  weekend  and  with 
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some  of  the  people  involved  in  my  govern- 
ment department.  We  heard  nothing  from 
the  Ryerson  Press  until  we  received  the  press 
notices  today. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some 
of  the  things  that  were  said  in  their  press 
release  this  morning  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  here,  although  I  doubt  it.  McGraw- 
Hill  is  publishing  now  500  Canadian  text- 
books wjth  Canadian  authors,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  making  more  of  a  contri- 
bution than  this  company  is  to  the  textbook 
field. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  recognize  that 
the  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  decide 
what  books  are  going  to  be  used  in  their  cur- 
riculum. This  is  certainly  affecting  the  indus- 
try. There  was  a  time  when  they  could  bank 
on  40,000  textbooks  a  year  as  repeat  business. 
Today  they  can  no  longer  count  on  40,000 
books  being  repeat  business  because  the 
teachers  themselves— and  members  would 
have  to  question  my  friend,  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  on  this— have  sufficient 
leeway  now  to  decide  what  books  the  young- 
sters are  going  to  read.  If  this  is  the  case, 
as  I  think  those  in  the  academic  circles  recog- 
nize, if  you  have  given  that  freedom  to  the 
boards  of  education  the  publishers  may  in 
the  long  run  be  the  ones  that  will  suffer 
through  that  policy. 

However,  in  talking  to  the  people  in  The 
Department  of  Education  who  were  on  this 
committee  with  us,  we  are  taking  a  look  at 
it  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  solve  any  other 
problems  that  may  come  up  in  the  publish- 
ing field.  Certainly  this  one  oame  to  us  too 
late  for  us  to  do  anything,  and  though  we 
would  have  liked  to  see  it  go  to  a  Cana- 
dian company,  there  was  no  way  we  could 
prevent  the  sale. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Did  the  minister's  department 
or  the  Ontario  Development  Corporation 
receive  a  specific  request  from  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  for  financial  assistance 
other  than  simply  supplying  the  minister  with 
financial  statements?  If  so,  would  they  have 
been  eligible  for  forgivable  loans  under  the 
legislation  and  regulations  of  the  Ontario 
Development  Corporation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
did  not  receive  any  direct  requests  for  assist- 
ance from  Ontario  Development  Corporation 
and  if  they  had  asked  for  a  loan  it  would 
not  have  been  for  one  portion  of  their  busi- 
ness, it  would  have  been  for  their  whole 
organization— the  United  Church  organization 
completely,    the    Ryerson    Press    and    all    its 


ramifications— and  let  me  just  suggest  that 
there  is  no  way  they  could  get  a  forgivable 
loan. 

But  we  looked  at  it  on  the  basis  of  whether 
their  balance  sheet  could  have  warranted  it. 
We  looked  at  it  on  a  long  term  loan  basis  to 
try  and  make  up  the  difference  between  what 
they  could  have  got  from  a  Canadian  source 
and  what  they  would  need  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  United  Church.  I  believe  pension  funds 
is  what  they  are  interested  in  getting  the 
investment  back  for;  in  other  words  the 
money  they  get  they  are  putting  back  in  the 
United  Church  pension  funds,  and  unless 
they— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Then  the 
minister  will  give  McGraw-Hill  a  forgivable 
loan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Now  members  have  two 
United  Church  ministers  over  there;  why  does 
the  member  not  ask  them  what  they  would 
do?  Do  not  tell  me.  Go  and  ask  them  what 
they  would  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  have  been  working 
with  the  United  Church,  but  they  have  been 
praying.  T,hey  went  over  my  head.  They 
should  have  come  to  me  first. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  first  time  the 
minister  has  conceded  he  has  a  lower  position 
than  God. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  If  they  had  come  to  me 
first,  maybe  I  could  have  helped  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  answers  the  hon. 
member's  question.  No,  they  did  not  approach 
us  and  if  they  had  it  would  have  been  rather 
difficult  to  give  them  a  loan  since  they  could 
not  segregate  their  operation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  deity  must  take  their 
spot  in  the  Tory  hierarchy. 

Mr.  J.  Renwfck:  Just  like  God,  the  minister 
must  be  approached! 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Why  is  it  then  that  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  this  province,  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporation  can  give 
millions  of  dollars  to  wholly-owned  American 
subsidiaries  but  cannot  help  out  its  Canadian 
firms,  particularly  in  the  sense  of  cultural 
areas  like  Ryerson  Press? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
silly  question  to  start  with,  because  we  are 
giving  millions  of  dollars  to  any  Canadian 
company  that  comes  in.  But  we  do  not  hand 
out   the   taxpayers'   money   to    any   guy   that 
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walks  in  off  the  street  and  says,  "I  am  now 
insolvent— will  you  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  bail  me  out?" 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kenora  has 
a  supplementary?  Supplementary?  The  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  I  would  like  a  supple- 
mentary question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development:  During  all  these  discus- 
sions with  the  Canadian  textbook  publishers 
has  there  been  any  discussion  of  the  feasa- 
bility  of  a  Crown  corporation  to  provide 
Canadian  materials  for  Canadian  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Not  with  me  there  has 
not  been.  But  I  think  it  indicates  that  if 
Maclean-Hunter  had  been  given  the  go-ahead 
on  this  deal  here,  perhaps  they  could  have 
solved  some  of  the  problems  that  the  industry 
finds  itself  in.  Now  let  me  just  point  out  one 
thing.  There  are  a  number  of  companies 
which  have  run  a  book  publishing  business 
for  many  years  and  they  have  gradually 
watched  their  profits  go  down— members  are 
not  listening,  they  are  going  to  miss  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  minister  will  wake 
up  one  day  and  salute  the  American  flag. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Is  the  member  listening 
now? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  was  speaking  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough). 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  say  there  are  a  number 
of  companies  in  the  publishing  business  and 
their  profits  have  dwindled  to  nil.  Now  these 
publishers  are  looking  at,  "What  is  the  sal- 
vage value  of  my  business?"  They  have  told 
me  this  and  they  said,  "Where  do  I  sell  my 
business  if  I  want  to  salvage  something  with- 
out going  right  out  of  business?"  And  as  I 
said  to  members  there  are  many.  Of  all  the 
publishing  companies,  almost  all  of  them  are 
faced  with  different  kinds  of  problems.  Some 
are  management,  some  are  financial,  some 
are  the  change  in  the  book  publishing  busi- 
ness. 

But  I  would  say  if  Maclean-Hunter  is 
interested  in  Ryerson,  we  are  certainly  going 
to  recommend  that  some  of  these  other  people 
take  their  problems  to  Maclean-Hunter.  We 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  them  through  this 
committee  to  see  if  we  can  help  them  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form.  But  I  have  also  pointed 
out  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
have  called  me  and  said,  "Look,  do  not  be 


conned  by  this  big  emotional  upsurge  about 
the  publishing  business  because  we  are  doing 
very  well  in  the  publishing  business.  We  are 
doing  very  well.  We  do  not  need  any  help. 
In  fact,  we  can  give  you  a  little  help!" 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  may  put  a  further  supple- 
mentary, may  I  ask  the  minister  whether 
The  Department  of  Education  has  approached 
the  Ontario  Development  Corporation  with  a 
view  to  setting  up  some  kind  of  a  Crown 
corporation  to  deal  with  the  provision  of 
Canadian   textbooks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  did  not  get  the  first 
part  of  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Has  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education  approached  the  Ontario  Devel- 
opment Corporation  with  a  view  to  setting 
up  some  kind  of  Crown  Corporation  to  deal 
with  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  The  Department  of 
Education  was  in  on  the  first  meeting  that 
we  had  to  get  the  group  together  and  to  get 
recommendations  out  of  this  committee. 
Maybe  this  is  what  the  recommendation 
should  be,  but  at  the  present  time  we  are 
still  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion further  questions?  Has  the  member  for 
Peterborough  questions? 


ONTARIO  PROGRAMME  TO  COMBAT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  whether,  in  view  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Manitoba  government  to  carry  out 
a  special  programme  against  unemployment, 
there  is  any  such  special  programme  expected 
to  come  from  the  Ontario  government  to 
combat  the  very  high  unemployment  there  is 
in  this  province  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  what  the  government  of  Manitoba  is 
planning— 

Mr.  Pitman:  Public  works  and  all  sorts  of 
things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —but  I  can  say  we 
have  a  whole  series  of  programmes  here  that 
have  been  going  forward  on  a  constant  basis 
to  make  sure  that  our  people  are  employed; 
and  of  course  we  will  continue  those  pro- 
grammes and  as  the  need  arises  we  will  look 
to  other  things. 
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Mr.  Pitman:  A  supplementary:  Might  I  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  realizes  that  in 
some  municipalities  the  cost  of  welfare  has 
jumped  to  144  per  cent  over  the  previous  year 
and  whether  this  does  not  indicate  the  degree 
of  concern  and  desperation  for  these  muni- 
cipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
indication  or  desire  on  our  part  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  unemployment  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  House  will  be  asked  to  vote  some 
supplementary  estimates  within  the  next  hour 
or  so  that  are  directly  related  to  increased 
welfare  costs,  which  come  about  of  course 
through  unemployment.  So  yes,  we  are  aware 
of  it  and  we  intend  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  ensure  that  our  people  are  properly 
employed. 

Mr.  Mac-Donald:  Nothing  preventive. 


POSSIBLE  POLLUTION  OF  WABIGOON 
RIVER 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  further 
question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  whether  he  can 
assure  the  House  in  view  of  the  hesitation 
of  the  manager  of  the  Dryden  Chemical 
Company  on  national  television  last  night  that 
he  was  not  very  sure  whether  he  was  pollut- 
ing or  not  and  suggesting  that  they  were 
putting  allowable  limits  of  mercury  into  the 
Wabigoon  River— whether  he  could  tell  us 
whether  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission is  watching  this  particular  subsidiary 
of  the  Dryden  Pulp  and  Paper  Company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  monitoring  since  serving  ministerial 
orders  on  all  these  chloralkali  plants  and  paper 
plants.  We  have  been  monitoring  these  plants 
to  see  that  not  only  have  they  decreased 
the  amount  of  their  mercury  loss  into  the 
receiving  waters  but  also  that  they  have  com- 
pletely eliminated  it.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  is  a  very  small  loss,  which  would  be  to 
the  extent  of  maybe  one-eighth  per  cent  of 
one  pound  or  something  a  day,  where  before 
it  may  have  been  up  as  high  as  100  pounds 
in  some  of  these  plants.  It  is  a  matter  of  find- 
ing the  exact  process  that  will  completely 
eliminate  this  loss;  but  under  the  terms  of  this 
order  if  this  is  not  done,  we  can  of  course 
prosecute. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  No. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough completed  his  questions?  The  mem- 
ber for  Kenora. 

FISHERIES  EXPERIMENTS  IN  KENORA 
AREA 

Mr.  L.  Bernier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests;  notice  has  already  been  given. 

Would  the  minister  consider  cancelling  the 
privileges  of  conducting  pollution  experiments 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  and  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  in  46  lakes  covering  an 
area  of  270  square  miles  east  of  Kenora  as 
reported  in  the  Saturday  edition  of  the  Winni- 
peg Free  Press,  which  is  adding  to  the 
adverse  publicity  already  directed  to  that  par- 
ticular area? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  cancel  this  experi- 
ment. My  department  agreed  with  the  fed- 
eral Department  of  Fisheries  to  set  aside  these 
small  lakes  on  a  long-term  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  aging  of  lakes,  and  we  have  been 
assured  by  the  federal  scientists  that  such 
studies  are  in  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Highways 
has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

ESTIMATE  COST  FOR  PORT  DOVER 
BRIDGE 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  by 
the  member  for  Huron-Bruce,  the  original 
estimate  for  the  construction  of  the  Port 
Dover  bridge  was  $756,080  and  the  total  cost 
to  date  is  $773,228,  which  is  two  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  original  estimate.  The  project 
was  advertised  for  tenders  on  July  31,  1968. 
Twelve  bids  by  pre-qualified  contractors, 
experienced  in  bridge  construction,  were  sub- 
mitted. The  McLean-Foster  Construction 
Company  was  the  low  bidder  and  was  sub- 
sequently awarded  the  contract. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  A  supple- 
mentary: Is  the  present  $773,028  figure  the 
final  cost  or  will  there  be  some  additional 
costs  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
answer  that.  The  member  asked  a  question  on 
the  up-to-date  cost  of  the  bridge  and  that  is 
the  figure  which  I  have  produced  today. 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  But  is  the  bridge  working  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  I  said  that  before 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Then  the  department  is  going 
to  have  to  spend  more  money  to  get  it  work- 
ing.   The  minister  has  no  idea  how  much? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent 
has  the  floor  for  a  question. 


CITY  OF  THE  LAKEHEAD  ACT, 
1968-1969 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  City  of 
the  Lakehead  Act,  1968-1969. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  This  is  housekeeping,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


BOXCAR  SHORTAGE  FOR  CORN 
AND  SOYA  BEANS 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food: 

There  is  a  shortage  of  boxcars  and  shipping 
facilities  for  the  harvesting  of  corn  and  soya 
beans  in  southwestern  Ontario  which  is  hold- 
ing up  harvesting,  and  is  affecting  the  price 
of  these  two  products;  would  the  minister 
look  into  this  condition  to  see  if  he  can  im- 
prove the  transportation  facilities  for  these 
two  crops? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  such  a  shortage.  I  assume  the 
members  of  the  soya  bean  marketing  board, 
who  recently  negotiated  the  prices  and  terms 
and  condition  of  sale  this  coming  year,  would 
be  aware  of  this.  If  there  is  any  problem  they 
would  likely  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  federal  government 
Department  of  Transport. 

However,  since  the  member  has  brought  it 
to  our  attention,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to 
make  some  contacts  with  these  respective 
boards  to  find  out  what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue):  I 
beg  leave  to  present  the  first  annual  report 
of  The  Department  of  Revenue. 

I  have  no  statement  as  such,  sir,  but  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  decreasing  departmental 
costs  by  13  per  cent  in  proportion  to  the 
moneys  collected— which  is  to  say,  from  76 
cents  for  $100  collected,  to  66  cents— in  the 
past  12  months. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR 
CROWN  EMPLOYEES 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  col- 
lective bargaining  for  Crown  employees. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  for- 
malize collective  bargaining  procedures  in  the 
government  service  under  the  authority  of  a 
tribunal  having  power  to  decide  matters  con- 
cerning representation  of  employees  by  bar- 
gaining agents  and  the  protection  of  em- 
ployees against  unfair  labour  practices.  The 
bill  provides  procedures  for  the  resolution 
of  grievances  arising  out  of  the  application 
or  interpretation  of  collective  agreements  as 
well  as  the  settlement  of  bargaining  disputes. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  follows 
and  provides  for  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  headed  by. 
Judge  Little. 


LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  the  unrestricted  seating  of  male  and 
female  patrons  in  beverage  rooms  and  public 
houses.  This  will  be  on  application  to  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  and  subject  to  all  rele- 
vant rules  and  regulations. 

Secondly,  the  granting  of  liquor  licences 
to  resort  establishments  in  otherwise  dry  areas 
to  permit  such  resorts,  during  their  seasonal 
operations,  to  serve  alcoholic  beverages  to 
their  guests.  This  will  be  on  application  to 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  and  subject  to  all 
relevant  rules  and  regulations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  policy  matters 
should  also  be  noted  in  connection  with  this 
legislation: 

First,  on  the  subject  of  advertising,  it  is 
timely  that  certain  changes  should  be  made 
with  respect  to  regulations  dealing  with  alco- 
holic beverage  advertising.  In  this  connection, 
the  officials  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
have  been  asked  to  consult  with  all  interested 
parties  in  order  to  produce  a  new  advertising 
directive  consistent  with  government  respon- 
sibility and  present-day  practice. 

In  due  course,  sections  dealing  with  liquor 
advertising  will  be  removed  from  the  statute 
and  the  newly-developed  directive  will  be 
incorporated  in  regulations  under  the  Act. 
This  will  provide  more  flexibility  in  dealing 
with  this  important  matter  and  permit  the 
l>oard  to  accommodate  requests  from  groups 
sponsoring  special  events. 

Secondly,  the  licensing  of  outdoor  areas. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  licensing  of 
certain  outdoor  areas,  such  as  patios.  The 
Liquor  Licence  Board  has  been  asked  to 
prepare  policy  guidelines  to  provide  for  an 
expansion  of  this  development  so  that  other 
types  of  outdoor  facilities  can  be  considered 
as  well  as  licences. 

And,  thirdly,  in  connection  with  the  up- 
grading of  the  image  of  the  public  house, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  many  use  the 
facilities  of  licensed  public  houses.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  in  some  locations  our 
people  are  entitled  to  and  should  expect 
better  facilities  than  now  exist.  So  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  image  of  the  public  house,  com- 
monly known  as  the  beverage  room,  should 
be  upgraded.  Responsible  persons  in  the 
industry  are  the  first  to  agree;  many  have 
taken  positive  steps  to  accomplish  improve- 
ments and  they  are  to  be   commended. 

In  this  connection,  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  will  first  consider  applications  from 
present  public  house  licensees  to  convert 
their  premises  to  full  lounges;  and  secondly, 
the  board  will  develop  a  clear  policy  with 
respect  to  entertainment  in  such  licensed 
establishments. 

Regulations,  of  course,  will  be  prepared  to 
cover  these  points  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hotel  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  a  resort,  a 
summer  resort? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Last  resort. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  24th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  in 
the  chair. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Chairman:  Supplementary  estimates  of 
general  expenditures  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1971. 

The  first  item  on  the  estimates  is  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

On  vote  102: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  minister  going  to 
make  any  statement  about  this  before  we 
debate  it?  Has  he  any  further  information 
about  its  application? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  have 
no  particular  statement.  This  supplementary 
estimate  flows  as  a  result  of  the  statement 
read  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch)  on  October  6,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  rebate  of  taxes  to  farmers. 

This  is  the  means  by  which  we  have  sought 
to  provide  the  necessary  moneys.  We  are 
using  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act,  section  5  as  the  statutory  authority 
to  provide  these  funds.  The  cheques  will  be 
sent  out  from  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  through  the  taxation  slips  that  are  in 
the  files  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  computers.  They  will  be  sending  the 
cheques  out  signed,  as  I  understand  it— by 
the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton). 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
should  have  a  bit  more  information  on  this, 
because  I  know  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  has  been  concerned— as  have  all 
farmers— with  the  inordinately  high  share 
of  education  taxes  payable  by  the  farm  com- 
munity. I  know  the  minister  realizes  that  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  I  believe  for  the 
last  two  years,  there  has  been  approximately 
a  30  per  cent  abatement  of  taxes  to  bona  fide 
farmers  for  assistance  in  meeting  the  mosts 
of  education. 

I  believe,  also,  that  sometime  this  spring 
it  was  the  discussion  in  private  member's 
hour  of  a  bill  put  forward  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex-Kent  (Mr.  Ruston)  which 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  called  for  the  action  that  would  be 
required.  First,  there  would  be  a  holding 
action,  similar  to  the  one  envisaged  by  this 
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special  payment,  in  which  the  farmers  would 
receive  assistance  similar  to  that  made  pos- 
sible by  the  voting  of  this  $20  million.  And 
beyond  that,  of  course,  there  would  be  long- 
range  action  which  would  in  fact  relieve 
farmers  and  other  taxpayers  of  the  onerous 
burden  of  education  costs. 

There  is  substantial  complaint  that  this 
type  of  tax  reform,  while  it  meets  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  groups— and  this,  of  course, 
is  a  large  group,  the  farmer  taxpayers— on  the 
short-run  basis,  there  is  further  substantial 
feeling  that  it  does  not  constitute  the  kind  of 
tax  reform  we  need  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
farm  community.  It  is  obvious  that  farmers, 
in  paying  education  tax  on  their  total  assess- 
ment, find  themselves  very  much  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  they  share  their  responsibili- 
ties, taxation-wise,  with  their  fellow  citizens 
living  in  nearby  towns. 

Surely  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
is  aware  of  this.  He  need  only  compare  his 
education  tax  on  his  own  holdings  with  those 
of  his  friends  living  in  London  and  perhaps 
the  smaller  communities  in  Middlesex  North. 
I  think  anybody  from  a  farm  community 
would  realize  that  farmers  with  the  same 
family  responsibilities  and  often  substantially 
decreased  income  often  have  education  taxes 
to  pay  larger  by  a  factor  of  three  or  four  than 
the  average  education  taxes  paid  in  the  gen- 
eral community  in  support  of  the  same  school. 

We,  of  course,  support  this  payment.  We 
believe,  however,  that  it  should  be  only  a 
first  step  towards  the  reform  of  the  tax  system 
which  would,  in  fact,  relieve  the  farm  com- 
munity at  large  of  the  responsibility  to  pay 
for  a  large  share  of  education  on  the  basis  of 
the  assessment  of  property. 

The  25  per  cent  figure,  I  believe,  is  fair 
and  equitable.  It  has  the  advantage,  that  the 
Treasurer  often  draws  to  our  attention,  of 
simplicity,  and  I  presume  it  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  one  half  of  the  assessment  of  most 
farms  is  associated  with  land  and  half  of  the 
taxation  cost  is  associated  with  education, 
and  therefore  you  get  the  easy  figure  of  25 
per  cent. 

I  noted  a  moment  ago  that  Quebec,  I  be- 
lieve, pays  more  than  30  per  cent,  but  there 
the  situation  may  be  somewhat  different.  I 
wish  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  were  in  a  position  to  assure  us  that 
this  is  only  a  step  toward  the  real  reform  of 
the  tax  system,  but  since  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  more  far-reaching 
principles  of  reform  previously,  I  will  not 
even  ask  him  to  comment  on  that. 


I  think  that,  in  speaking  for  my  own  farm 
community,  this  is  a  very  acceptable  pro- 
gramme but  I  know  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  would  agree  that  the 
time  when  farmers,  or  anybody  else  in  the 
taxpaying  community  of  Ontario,  are  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  sort  of  a  direct  handout 
as  a  placebo  or  a  Band-aid  on  a  programme 
which  requires  deep-seated  and  far-reaching 
review,  that  the  time  when  this  sort  of 
treatment  is  going  to  be  accepted  as  the  full 
answer  has  long  since  passed. 

The  Federation  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
support  of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  large 
measure,  spearheaded  a  programme,  that  be- 
gan to  take  on  substantial  momentum  in 
September,  through  which  the  farmers  made 
their  views  substantially  known.  They  felt 
that  they  were  not  being  sufficiently  attended 
to,  particularly  in  assistance  for  the  payment 
of  school  costs. 

I  think  it  was  in  response  to  that,  as  well 
as  to  the  debates  in  this  House  and  views 
expressed  from  many  other  people  in  the  com- 
munity that  this  programme  came  about.  I 
say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  support 
the  voting  of  the  $20  million.  We  object, 
however,  as  strongly  as  we  can,  to  this  kind 
of  a  programme  being  accepted  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  long-range  answer,  because 
obviously  it  is  not. 

The  government  has  so  far  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  requirement  for  the  kind  of 
tax  reform  which  is  going  to  give  the  admin- 
istration the  opportunity  to  tax  our  citizens 
fairly,  rather  than  substantially  overtax  many 
groups  and  then  make  the  difference  up  by 
payments,  sometimes  a  year  later.  This  kind 
of  overtaxation— now  amounting  to  almost 
$180  million  in  this  government,  when  you 
add  up  the  shelter  grant,  the  farm  grant  and 
the  tax  diminution  for  pensioners— this  sub- 
stantial overtaxation  is  obviously  an  inefficient, 
and  I  believe  archaic,  method  of  applying 
something  that  the  Conservatives  call  tax  re- 
form but  which,  of  course,  does  not  measure 
up  under  any  objective  standards  to  a  pro- 
gramme of  true  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  On  the 
same  point,  I  quite  agree  with  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  this  certainly  is  not  re- 
form. It  is  the  "aspirin"  for  the  "cancer"  of 
disproportionate  sharing  of  wealth,  which  is 
in  existence  in  our  society.  I  do  not  expect 
that  this  is  going  to  really  provide  any  kind  of 
long-range  solution.    It  certainly  will  not. 
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A  true  reform  of  the  tax  system,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, implies  that  we  will  have  to  take  the 
money  from  those  that  have  and  give  it  to 
those  that  have  not;  and  we  do  it  by  various 
means. 

We  could  do  it  by  lowering  the  taxes  on 
property  and  increasing  the  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions. Or  we  could  do  it  another  way  by 
lowering  the  premiums  on  OHSIP.  But  basic- 
ally, the  whole  philosophical  thrust  is  that 
we  have  to  bring  in  tax  reform,  and  the  tax 
reform  that  is  necessary  is  again  to  bring 
about  a  redistribution  of  the  disproportionate 
share  of  income  that  goes  to  the  higher-income 
groups  in  our  society.  When  you  look  at  it, 
20  per  cent  at  the  top  get  44  per  cent  of  the 
income. 

We  also  have  to,  when  we  are  discussing 
this  thing,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  both 
the  Conservative  Party  and  the  Liberal  Party 
do  not  have  the  philosophical  inclination  or 
desire  to  bring  about  those  kind  of  changes 
necessary  in  our  society.  The  only  time  we 
are  going  to  have  tax  reform  and  proper  and 
sensible  'taxation— either  for  the  property 
owner  or  the  man  that  is  working— is  when 
we  have  a  change  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  on  this  esti- 
mate the  only  information  we  have  is  the 
original  document  read  by  the  Premier  on 
the  four  subsidies  being  granted. 

I  think  there  are  many  questions  here 
which  are  going  to  have  to  be  answered,  so 
that  we  can  have  at  least  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  some  equity  is  going  to  be  given 
when  this  money  is  refunded  to  the  farmers. 
Certainly  the  farmers  are  not  going  to  com- 
plain when  they  have  their  cheque  arrive 
just  before  Christmas. 

The  wide  variation  in  farm  taxation  which 
exists  under  present  conditions,  of  course,  is 
what  has  caused  all  this  to  come  about.  The 
fact  that  the  farmers  are  paying  education 
tax  on  large  inventories  of  land  has  necessi- 
tated action  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  which 
no  doubt  involved  political  pressure  sufficient 
to  cause  something  to  be  done. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  farm 
assessment  and  taxation  has  shown  that -using 
the  soil  productivity  method  for  assessment 
of  farmers  has  resulted  in  a  wide  variation  in 
the  percentage  of  decreases.  In  various  parts 
of  York  and  Peel  counties  where  experimental 
work  was  done  the  variation  went  all  the  way 
from  28  per  cent  up  to  48  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  decrease  on  farm  taxation. 


Personally,  I  thought  this  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  There  was  some  scientific 
approach  being  taken  to  the  inequity  that 
existed  in  farm  assessment  and  farm  taxation 
due  to  the  large  volume  of  land  that  was 
needed.  Now  instead  of  continuing  on  and 
ironing  out  the  flaws  in  that  system,  sud- 
denly we  have  thrown  at  us  a  straight  25 
per  cent  rebate  on  farm  taxation  across  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Is  the  member  not  in 
favour  of  it? 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
minister  doing  something  for  the  fanners,  but 
what  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  is  he  going 
to  deal  with  a  farmer  who  has  no  building  on 
100  acres  of  land  and  another  farmer  who 
has  buildings  on  100  acres  of  land.  They  are 
each  going  to  get  one-quarter  of  their  taxes 
back.  The  tax  bill  is  entirely  different;  there 
is  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the  amount 
of  education  tax  that  he  is  being  overcharged. 

Then  I  would  like  to  ask  how  the  minister 
is  going  to  deal  with  land  which  is  occupied 
by  an  owner  who  has  maybe  come  from  the 
city  and  built  a  $50,000  home  on  the  land 
and  has  leased  the  land  to  a  neighbour  to 
raise  cattle  on.  Perhaps  he  is  not  much  inter- 
ested in  the  nature  or  the  amount  of  revenue 
received  from  that  person,  but  these  are 
things  that  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
tell  us,  not  in  the  minister's  statement  before 
we  discussed  these  estimates  did  he  give  us 
any  information  in  this  regard.  I  can  see  so 
many  things  that  can  foul  this  system  up  that 
it  probably  will  have  as  many  inequities  in  it 
as  our  present  system. 

The  information  I  have  here  says  simply, 
"land  that  is  assessed  for  farming  purposes." 
Well  if  land  that  is  owned  by  someone 
working  in  the  city  who  has  built  a  $50,000 
home  on  the  land  and  he  rents  that  land  out 
to  his  neighbour  to  graze  some  cattle  on— 
maybe  that  is  a  marginal  type  of  land,  its 
value  is  assessed  as  farm  land  and  it  is  being 
used  as  farm  land— I  presume  from  the  in- 
formation I  have  that  the  owner  of  that 
property  will  receive  a  rebate  on  his  taxes  of 
25  per  cent. 

The  difference  between  land  that  is  com- 
pletely without  buildings  and  land  which  has 
buildings  is  going  to  cause  more  hardship  on 
some  farmers  than  on  others.  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  definition  of  land  which  is 
assessed  for  farming  purposes  leaves  a  lot  to 
be  desired  in  that  it  is  going  to  deal  directly, 
as  the  minister  has  mentioned  here,  with 
farms  of  under  10  acres  that  have  revenue  of 
$2,000. 
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There  are  many  small  holdings  and  I  sup- 
pose this  gets  into  the  specialized  area  of 
tobacco  growers  with  greenhouses,  market 
gardeners  with  greenhouses,  tomato  growers 
and  so  on,  where  we  have  tremendously 
high  assessment  on  small  holdings  of  land, 
which  perhaps  are  in  an  entirely  different 
category  from  a  farmer  who  is  growing  a 
lot  of  corn  or  lot  of  mixed  grain  on  a  large 
volume  of  land  and  is  relatively  low  assessed. 

I  think  this  thing  certainly  has  not  had 
the  depth  of  thought,  unless  the  minister 
knows  a  lot  more  about  it  than  he  has  told 
us  up  to  now.  So  I  would  ask  that  when  the 
minister  does  reply  he  tell  us  a  little  more  of 
what  they  are  doing;  and  also  assure  us  that 
this  is  not  going  to  be  a  permanent  thing  but 
that  some  real  studies  are  going  to  be  made 
to  try  to  bring  some  equity  into  farm  assess- 
ment which  does  not  exist,  and  which 
evidently  would  not  exist  under  the  soil 
productivity  formulas  that  were  spelled  out 
by  the  committee  on  farm  assessment  and 
taxation.  So  while  we  support  it  as  help  to 
the  farmers,  we  certainly  must  remind  the 
minister  that  it  is  far  from  an  ideal  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  everyone  will  welcome  any  move 
on  the  part  of  this  government  that  provides 
some  measure  of  relief— even  though  this 
may  be  in  rather  a  clumsy  way— to  farmers 
who  have  had  an  excessively  heavy  tax  bur- 
den for  quite  some  time.  Let  me  emphasize 
this  at  the  outset  so  that  the  minister  can 
put  his  little  political  podium  away  and  not 
intervene  by  saying,  "Are  you  or  are  you  not 
in  favour  of  it?"  Of  course  we  are  in  favour 
of  it- 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  However— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However  —  right!  When 
the  government  presents  this  to  the  people  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  as  an  example  of 
their  tax  reform  programme,  then  I  think  it 
is  about  time  we  raised  our  voices,  because 
this  is  the  shabbiest  kind  of  substitute  for  a 
genuine  tax  reform  programme  that  one  could 
possibly  conceive  of.  In  other  words,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  being  done  is  what  we 
are  condemning,  not  the  fact  that  some  $20 
million  is  being  provided  for  relief  of  the  tax 
burden  to  agriculture. 

The  thing  that  rather  intrigues  me,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  draw  this  to  your  attention- 
is  that  this  supplementary  estimate  is  headed, 
"Agriculture    Production."     Well    I    suppose 


everything  that  has  something  to  do  with 
agriculture  is  related  to  production,  because 
in  the  last  analysis  what  the  farmers  are  en- 
gaged in  is  production.  But  it  is  rather 
stretching  the  point  a  little  to  have  grants 
under  the  farm  tax  reduction  programme 
headed,  "Agriculture  Production."  The  only 
thing  that  I  can  conclude  is  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  McKeough),  who  is  going  to  carry  the 
main  administrative  burden  for  this  pro- 
gramme, are  seeking  to  do  something  about 
the  rather  tattered  and  tarnished  image  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  the 
agricultural  community  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  And  that  I  can  quite  understand; 
that  image  needs  to  be  repaired  a  little! 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs):   What  nonsense! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  we  have  an  agricul- 
tural production  programme  which  is  really 
one  phase  of  a  so-called  tax  reform  pro- 
gramme, and  the  whole  thing  is  really  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  a  genuine  approach  prob- 
lem. If  one  wanted  proof  of  the  basic  incom- 
petence of  this  government  to  deal  with  this 
fundamental  problem  that  it  has  been  wres- 
tling with  for  10  years,  we  have  it  here.  We 
had  it  in  the  residential  tax  rebate  pro- 
gramme from  which  the  minister  I  thought 
must  have  learned  enough  lessons  to  have 
lasted  him  if  he  lived  as  long  as  Methuselah, 
but  apparently  he  is  a  slow  learner  and  he 
did  not  catch  on.  So  now  we  have  another 
programme  in  the  same  pattern,  belated,  and 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  in  the  hope  that 
the  government  can  do  something  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  people  across  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

This,  in  short  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  keeping 
with  this  government's  so-called  tax  reform 
programme,  which  in  essence  is  this:  The 
government  overtaxes  the  people  and  then 
dribbles  out  rebates,  signed  by  the  Treasurer 
or  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  is  going  to  get  his  name  on  this  one, 
because  it  is  going  out  to  the  farmers  as  a 
Christmas  present  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
The  government  accuses  us  of  playing  poli- 
tics. There  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  a  more 
blatant  piece  of  politicking  than  this  abuse 
of  the  public  treasury  presented  in  the  form 
of  tax  reform  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 

May  I  say  to  the  minister  that  in  this  pro- 
gramme there  is  no  basic  restructuring  of  the 
tax  problem  at  all.  The  government  has  not 
come  to  grips  with  that  as  yet.  We  have 
been  spending   10  years  studying  this  ques- 
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tion,  and  studying  the  reports  of  the  royal 
commission,  and  having  tax  reform  pro- 
grammes presented  by  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer, and  then  having  repeated  announce- 
ments about  the  postponement  of  that  tax 
reform  programme.  We  have  been  going 
through  this  exercise  for  the  last  10  years, 
but  there  is  no  basic  restructuring. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  a  party  which,  at  its  first  policy  conven- 
tion in  1962,  was  at  least  alive  enough  to 
this  problem  that  it  enunciated  a  policy  that 
in  this  year,  1970— at  least  in  the  impact  of 
what  the  government  has  done— it  moves 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  achieving.  Our 
answer  in  1962— and  it  has  been  our  policy 
ever  since— is  that  one  should  separate  farm 
lands  and  buildings  from  farm  residences, 
and  that  education  tax  should  be  taken  off 
farm  lands  and  buildings.  I  repeat,  the  im- 
pact of  this  government  measure  is  to  move 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  that. 

The  other  rather  interesting  thing  about 
this  $20  million,  that  I  think  one  should  be 
reminded  of,  is  that  the  minister  himself 
admitted,  when  I  questioned  him  during  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  that  the  $20-million  figure  is  a  ball- 
park figure.  In  fact,  he  conceded  the  figure 
they  came  up  with  was  between  $17  million 
and  $18  million,  which  is  a  quarter  of  the 
total  tax,  namely,  some  $69  million  that  was 
paid  in  1969  according  to  the  calculations  of 
his  own  department. 

So  the  ball-park  figure  that  the  Legislature 
is  now  being  asked  for  is  $20  million,  which 
has  a  nice  little  cushion  of  $2.5  million;  so 
that  by  order-in-council,  or  Treasury  Board 
arrangement,  or  something,  the  government, 
if  it  needs,  has  an  extra  $2.5  million  on  the 
eve  of  an  election  to  dish  out  for  its  pur- 
poses. There  has  never  been  a  more  blatant 
abuse  of  the  public  treasury  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, not  only  on  this  but  in  many  other 
things  that  we  will  deal  with  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  nonsense  really! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  minister 
mean  what  nonsense? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  is  scrap- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel! 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  said  our 
piece  on  this,  and  we  will  continue  to  say  it 
again  where  it  will  count  most— out  in  the 
hustings.    I  just  want  to  say  that  if  the  gov- 


ernment thinks  they  are  hoodwinking  the 
farmers  after  10  years  of  neglect  while  pre- 
tending to  grapple  with  the  problem— indeed, 
after  20  or  25  years  of  neglect,  because  it 
took  them  10  or  15  years  even  to  realize  the 
problem  was  there  and  to  get  to  studying  it, 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  postponing 
action— study,  long  study,  and  then  study  of 
the  reports  from  the  first  study.  The  thing  I 
want  to  draw  to  the  House's  attention  is  that 
the  farmers  are  not  being  completely  fooled. 

I  have  been  rather  interested  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  Federation  of  Agriculture  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  their  5,000  individual 
members,  30  per  cent  of  them  said,  "Keep 
the  campaign  up."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  was  going  to  come  in  and  attempt 
to  appease  them  with  a  quarter  of  the  pay- 
ment of  their  taxes,  30  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
—three  out  of  every  10— said,  "Keep  it  up. 
Maintain  the  campaign  for  withholding  taxes 
until  this  government  really  tackles  the  basic 
problem  of  tax  reform  and  the  restructuring 
of  taxes  in  their  imposition  on  land." 

As  far  as  the  Farmers'  Union  is  concerned, 
as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not  called 
off  the  campaign.  So  one  has  a  very  significant 
group  of  farmers  who  are  not  being  appeased 
by  it. 

If  the  minister  thinks  I  am  exaggerating, 
just  let  me  quote  into  the  record  an  editorial 
from  a  paper  which,  if  one  reads  its  editorials 
regularly,  one  can  only  conclude  is  very 
basically  in  sympathy  with  this  government, 
normally.  It  is  very  conservatively  inclined.  I 
am  referring  to  The  Grower,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  Ontario. 

The  early  part  of  the  editorial  deals  with 
the  theme,  "Maybe  it  will  go  away",  referring 
to  the  approach  of  this  government  with 
regard  to  this  tax  problem.  They  argue  of 
course,  that  it  is  not  going  to  go  away.  Then 
they  have  this  to  say: 

The  weakness  of  the  government's  ability 
to  come  to  task  with  the  problem  is  the 
environment  in  which  pressure  groups 
thrive  as  they  know  they  can  pressure  the 
government  into  a  position  which  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  best  for  all. 

If  I  may  interject— piecemeal,  ad  hoc 
approaches,  submitting  to  pressure  but  with 
no  overall  solution.  But  let  me  continue  with 
the  editorial: 

The  weakness  of  the  government  was 
illustrated  when,  instead  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  taxation  assessment  problem,  the 
government  decided  to  pay  for  the  problem 
and  instead  of  the  word  "payola"  they  did 
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so  under  the  guise  of  grant.  The  Ontario 
government  grant,  which  is  supposed  to 
soften  the  blow  of  the  farm  taxation  prob- 
lem, is  the  biggest  admission  of  failure  that 
the  government  can  make.  They  admit  a 
problem  exists.  They  admit  they  are  unable 
to  solve  it  so  they  attempt  to  stifle  the 
critics  by  gagging  the  mouth  of  the  farmer 
with  a  few  dollars.  Such  exhibition  of 
weakness  can  only  lead  to  greater  ferment 
and  discontent  because  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  in  strength  and  gaining 
the  respect  from  the  people,  they  took  the 
easy  way  out  and  prostituted  themselves 
in  the  form  of  a  government  grant.  The 
farm  problem  of  assessment  and  taxation 
still  exists  even  though  the  government  has 
tried  to  smother  the  bitter  taste  with  a 
little  bit  of  sugar. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  and  to  the  provincial  Treasurer,  and 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  that  there 
is  one  indication  from  a  paper  that  is  normally 
a  friend  of  theirs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Why  does  the  member 
not  read  the  editorials  from  other  papers 
that  are  in  favour? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  in  my  observation, 
it  is  usually  rather  sycophantic  with  regard 
to  this  government,  but  for  once  they  have 
nailed  it  squarely— in  the  fashion  in  which  it 
should  be  nailed— for  a  rather  shabby  lack  of 
solution  to  a  long-term  fundamental  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  hon.  member 
must  have  had  a  very  bad  weekend  to  be 
talking  this  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  have  a  bad 
weekend.  It  is  the  government  which  is  going 
to  have  a  long,  long  bad  weekend  from  this 
point  forward  to  the  next  election— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  making  sense. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  an  even  longer  one 
after  the  results  are  in  in  the  next  election. 
It  is  this  kind  of  situation  which  confirms  that 
the  government  is  in  deeper  obviously  than  it 
even  realizes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  speak  very  briefly  on  this 
—a  number  of  subjects  have  been  covered 
already  on  the  inequity  of  farm  taxation  in  the 
last  number  of  years. 


It  was  more  predominant  in  southwestern 
Ontario  for  the  last  10  years  and  kept  com- 
pounding itself  year  by  year.  I  think  in  about 
1965,  when  I  saw  where  it  was  going  in  our 
own  area,  we  took  steps  at  that  time  to  try 
and  get  government  action,  but  it  did  not  get 
too  far  ahead  because  it  was  not  affecting  too 
many  other  parts  of  the  province.  Only  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  has  this  taxation  been 
noticeably  increased  in  an  alarming  number 
of  areas  throughout  the  rest  of  the  province. 

Of  course,  this  is  what  made  the  govern- 
ment act  on  it  at  this  time.  We  know  where 
their  political  solidarity  is  and  when  taxes  get 
as  high  as  they  were  on  farmlands  in  those 
areas  then  we  knew  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  act.  I  think  I  won  a  little  bet  with 
one  of  my  neighbours  not  too  long  ago.  In 
fact  I  think  he  is  a  Conservative— or  he  was. 
I  said  that  something  would  be  done  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  I  made  that  undertaking 
with  him  last  July  and  he  did  not  agree  with 
me,  he  said  nothing  would  be  done.  Rut 
we  are  into  the  point  now— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nothing  has  been  done  in 
reality. 

Mr.  Ruston:  —where  they  had  to  act  and  it 
is  amazing  what  can  be  done  when  you  want 
to.  Now  this  could  have  been  done  before. 

It  is  not  the  right  system,  we  know  that; 
it  should  be  on  the  basic  land  itself.  But 
however,  indirectly  it  serves  the  purpose,  so 
naturally  we  support  it.  But  it  just  shows  you 
that  governments  do  not  always  act  until  the 
people  force  them  to  and  then  they  become 
afraid  of  not  being  re-elected.  This,  of  course, 
is  what  has  happened  in  this  particular  case. 
However,  we  are  happy  to  see  it  come. 

I  was  just  visiting  a  neighbour  yesterday 
and  he  was  saying  that  he  will  receive  a 
cheque  for  around  $375.  Another  one  that  I 
talked  with  was  going  to  get  $475,  so  it  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  that  they  were 
being  overcharged  and  it  is  just  rightfully 
being- 
Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Overtaxation! 

Mr.  Ruston:  —returned  to  them  under  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Paying  it  back! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  102. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  address  a  few  remarks  to 
this  expenditure  of  $20  million  by  the  gov- 
ernment.    I    would    certainly    support    this 
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expenditure  at  this  time,  agreeing  whole- 
heartedly with  the  words  of  my  leader  in  his 
remarks  in  the  total  context  of  this. 

Over  the  past  few  months  I  have  met  with 
many  individual  farm  people,  the  various 
farm  groups,  and  have  attended  public  meet- 
ings in  regard  to  their  campaigns  to  try  and 
get  some  alleviation  of  the  taxes  on  farm 
property.  Certainly,  when  I  first  came  down 
to  this  Legislature  this  was  one  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  our  particular  political  party;  we 
supported  the  removal  of  education  tax  from 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  farmer. 

It  was  of  interest  to  me  to  see  that  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  which  had  adopted 
this  particular  policy  too  for  a  number  of 
years,  went  over  and  beyond  that.  I  assume 
this  is  the  tenor  of  the  times  and  that  there 
will  be  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
farm  population  to  change  this  whole  matter 
of  assessment.  Personally,  I  view  this,  as  a 
businessman,  in  relation  to  the  white  papers 
as  put  out  by  our  province  and  the  federal 
government.  The  whole  ramification  of  taxa- 
tion must  relate  in  essence  to  the  final  assess- 
ment on  property  and  the  alleviation  of  taxes 
on  property. 

I  believe  that  this  is  coming  and  this  is 
basically  where  I  disagree  with  the  member 
for  Brantford  when  he  says  that  only  his 
party  will  enact  this  change.  I  can  see  this 
coming  both  from  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  and  this  change  will  come. 

The  mechanics  to  bring  equity  and  justice 
to  all  in  the  taxation  field  are  very  difficult 
to  work  out.  It  cannot  be  implemented  simply 
overnight. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  have  been  saying  it 
is  coming  for  the  last  27  years.  It  is  like  the 
second  coming,  nothing  happens. 

Mr.  Paterson:  There  is  only  one  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make  and  get  assurance  on 
from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
I  understand  the  terms  of  reference  for  farm 
people  to  get  this  rebate  are  that  they  have 
a  gross  income,  I  believe,  of  $2,000  and  they 
must  own  10  acres  of  land.  As  the  minister 
is  quite  aware,  in  my  particular  riding  many 
farmers  operate  farms  of  less  than  10  acres, 
such  as  in  the  horticultural  industries  or 
greenhouse  industries.  I  know  their  gross 
income  is  certainly  well  beyond  that  figure 
and  I  just  want  the  assurance  that  those 
people  will  qualify  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  rebate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  one  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister,  because  I  had  it  asked 
of  me  yesterday.  Will  persons  who  are  rent- 
ing farm  properties  from  others,  and  who 
are,  by  way  of  rent  paying  the  tax,  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  tax  rebate  on  the  properties 
and  on  the  tax  that  they  are  paying? 

For  example— there  are  a  number  of  them 
but  one  in  particular  was  brought  to  my 
attention— a  gentleman  who  owns  a  very 
small  parcel  of  land,  but  who  rents  about  60 
acres  from  neighbours'  farms  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula;  he  therefore  ought  to  qualify  to 
receive  a  portion  of  the  rebate,  if  not  all  of  it. 
Has  provision  been  made  to  guarantee  that 
the  people  in  this  category  will  be  receiving 
the  full  amount,  or  at  least  a  share  that  is 
owing  to  them,  of  the  moneys  that  are  being 
made  available  to  reduce  property  tax  as  it 
affects  farmers? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  support  that  I  find  evident  from 
certain  members  of  the  Legislature,  par- 
ticularly the  member  for  Essex  South  who 
enunciated  the  most  common  sense  approach 
to  the  problem  that  I  have  heard  today.  I 
must  confess  that  we  are  greatly  concerned 
with  the  costs  of  all  forms  of  taxation,  muni- 
cipal as  well  as  educational,  that  are  levied 
against  all  property  owners  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Our  Prime  Minister  on  numerous  occasions, 
our  provincial  Treasurer  and  our  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  repeatedly  have  said  that 
we  are  involved  in  a  major  tax  reform  pro- 
gramme. Indeed,  in  the  paper  that  was  read 
in  this  House  on  October  6,  of  which  all 
members  were  provided  with  a  copy  as  well 
as  having  it  recorded  in  Hansard,  it  is  indi- 
cated quite  clearly  that  in  the  last  two  years, 
since  the  tax  reform  programme  came  into 
effect,  we  have  relieved  property  owners  in 
this  province  of  ours  of  well  over  $400  million 
in  property  taxes. 

These  two  steps  that  we  are  dealing  with 
today  are  simply  another  indication  of  our 
concern  regarding  property  taxation. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Overtaxing  people! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  recognize  that  this 
is,  to  a  degree,  an  interim  measure  of  a  form 
which  we  think  will  relieve  to  some  degree 
the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  by  farm 
people.  We  think  it  is  a  step  along  the  way 
to  realigning  the  tax  programme  as  it  affects 
all    property    owners.     I    must    confess    that 
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until  we  have  resolution  of  the  problem,  as 
far  as  the  federal  government's  programme 
is  concerned  with  our  own,  we  cannot  intro- 
duce the  type  of  tax  reform  programme  that 
we  would  like  to  introduce. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  weak  excuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  may  be  a  weak 
excuse.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman— the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  interjects  that 
it  is  a  weak  excuse- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  But  it  is  the  only  one  the 
minister  has  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  1962  he  talked  about 
the  programme  that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  relieve  property  owners  of  taxation.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  take  the  taxes  off  of  all 
farm  property,  including  land  and  outbuild- 
ings, but  not  the  residences.  That  was  his 
programme  in  1962,  and  to  this  day  he  has 
not  elected  a  farmer  member  in  his  whole 
caucus;  not  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
did  in  the  rural  parts  of  Middlesex  South, 
we  gained  1,800  votes  while  the  Tories  were 
losing  1,800  votes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  I  can  say  that  he 
will  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  will  not,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  farmers  are  not  so 
gullible  as  to  be  bought  by  that  kind  of  a 
deal,  particularly  when— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not  going  to  buy 
the  minister  any  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —his  programme  is 
etched  around  by  the  real  problem.  The  real 
reason  he  will  never  get  any  further  than  he 
is  today  in  that  party  is  because  of  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Brantford  said.  I  made  note 
of  this  when  he  said  here,  "The  tax  reform 
programme  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
means  taking  from  those  that  have  and  giving 
to  those  that  have  not." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  tax  reform? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  exactly  what  his 
programme  and  his  party  stands  for.  Now  let 
us  not  forget  that  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  minister  permit 
a  question? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  will  not  permit  a 
question  right  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course,  I  knew  you 
would  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  listened  to  you 
and  said  nothing,  now  you  can  listen  to  a 
little  bit  from  here. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now  you  are  speaking  and  say- 
ing nothing. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  You  can 
get  better  jokes  than  that  from  the  member 
for  Brantford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  recognize  that  there 
are  inequities;  we  recognize  that  this  taxa- 
tion and  assessment  programme  has  to  be 
corrected.  And  it  will  be  corrected,  but  it 
takes  time  to  do  this.  In  the  meantime,  we 
feel,  as  the  Prime  Minister  quite  ably 
expressed  to  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture  when  they  met  with  the  govern- 
ment last  spring,  and  again  with  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  that  we  were  involved  in  this 
taxation  reform  programme;  but  it  was  going 
to  take  time  to  get  the  things  done  that  should 
be  done.  We  intend  to  take  the  time  to  do 
it  properly  and  not  do  it  in  a  way  that  will 
cause  a  great  deal  of  concern  to  everyone. 

We  feel  that  this  is  the  right  step  to  take 
at  this  time.  I  was  interested  in  the  editorial 
that  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South  read, 
having  to  do  with  the  programme  of  tax 
relief  as  is  was  enunciated  in  The  Grower. 
I  would  wonder,  if  my  hon.  friend  would 
like  to  have  read  the  editorials  that  were 
expressed  in  the  Farm  and  Country,  which  is 
the  real  organ  of  the  farm  people  of  this 
province  as  I  see  it,  representing  all  the 
farmers  of  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  this  issue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  On  this  issue  indeed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  this  issue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  indeed  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  Farm  and  Country 
chose  to  ignore  is  that  30  per  cent  in  the 
OFA  are  still  opposed  to  the  policy  and  want 
to  continue  the  campaign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  that  is  right.  That 
is  very  true.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at 
all.  But  I  think  it  is  significant  to  realize  that 
a— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —very  great  and  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  farm  people  of  this 
province  accepted  what  we  have  done  as  an 
interim  step  on  the  way  we  are  going,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  today.  I  think  that 
that  is  the  fairly  preponderant  view  of  farm 
people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  the  moment  they 
have  been  appeased,  but  they  are  not  really 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool 
them  all  of  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend 
would  not  want  us  to  read  the  editorials 
that  appear  in  Farm  and  Country,  concerning 
what  the  NDP  really  stands  for.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  really  like  us  to  read  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  got  nothing  to 
do  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Where  is 
the  member  for  Middlesex  South  (Mr.  Bolton)? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  want  to  see  if  you  can 
read;  go  ahead,  read  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  think  he  really 
wants  to  hear  that  because  it  does  not  make 
very  good  reading  for  him  or  his  party, 
believe  you  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  go  back  to  Farm  and 
Country  when  they  were  writing  verse  about 
"Ombill." 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  heard  your  editorials 
on  that,  too,  and  you  know  time  has  wonder- 
ful habit  of  revealing  things.  You  are  still 
over  there,  but  we  are  here  in  the  govern- 
ment and  we  will  be  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  divine  right,  no  doubt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  My  hon.  friend  from 
Waterloo  North  raised  certain  questions  re- 
garding the  inequities  that  he  described  might 
emanate  from  this  taxation  relief  programme 
that  we  have  introduced.  Referring  specific- 
ally to  those  farms  that  have  buildings  and 
those  farms  that  did  not  have  buildings. 
Obviously,  there  can  be  some  concern  ex- 
pressed here.  There  are  not  a  great  many 
farms  in  this  province  where  there  are  no 
buildings.  They  certainly  are  operated  in 
most  instances  by  farmers  who  do  have  build- 
ings. Wrhile  there  may  be  some  inequities 
here,  I  think  my  hon.  friend  would  agree 
that  to  segregate  all  of  them  and  make  some 
special  type  of  policy  for  them  would  require 


a  very  complicated  form  of  relief.  We  feel 
that  the  programme  that  has  been  evolved 
has  been  a  very  simple  programme;  everyone 
understands  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  simple-minded 
programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  doing  a  very- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    A    simple-minded    pro- 
gramme, it  is  not  agreeable  with  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  not  a  simple- 
minded  programme  at  all.  It  is  a  very  effec- 
tive programme  and  will  work  very  well. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  give  money  away. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  it  true  that  you  are  putting 
it  in  a  Christmas  card? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  That 
would  leave  you  in  the  30  per  cent  bracket. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  A  question  was  asked 
by  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  concern- 
ing the  definition  of  farms,  the  greenhouse 
and  the  market  gardener.  Obviously,  in  some 
of  these  operations  there  will  be  substantial 
assessment  as  far  as  buildings  are  concerned, 
and  not  as  much  on  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  some  of  our  market  garden  properties 
throughout  Ontario,  there  is  a  very  high 
assessment  on  the  land  itself.  These  people 
are  paying  a  substantial  number  of  total 
dollars  in  taxes  because  of  that  very  high 
assessment  on  their  land.  I  think  these  far- 
mers will  be  taken  care  of  the  same  as  other 
fanners  will  be. 

As  far  as  any  assurance  is  concerned  that 
this  is  not  a  permanent  solution,  we  quite 
agree.  This  is,  as  has  been  said  quite  often, 
an  interim  measure.  We  hope  that  when  we 
have  total  assessment  restructured  across  the 
province,  and  we  have  our  problems  resolved 
with  the  federal  government— if  one  can  be 
so  optimistic  to  hope  that  that  can  be  achieved 
—we  will  be  able  to  provide  some  different 
type  of  solution  from  this.  With  regard  to  the 
less  than  11-acre  farms  to  which  my  hon. 
friend  from  Essex  South  referred;  the  tax 
rebate  will  go  automatically  to  all  farmers, 
that  is  those  who  are  assessed  as  farm  owners, 
on  property  over  11  acres.  On  property  of  11 
acres  or  less,  the  farmer  can  make  application 
and  if  he  has  a  gross  income  of  $2,000  or 
more  from  farming  on  that  11  acres  or  less, 
he  qualifies  for  the  rebate  programme. 
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With  regard  to  the  tenants,  to  which  my 
friend  from  Wentworth  referred,  the  pro- 
gramme applies  to  those  who  are  assessed  as 
farm  owners  and  residents  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  simple  administrative 
procedure!  You  have  to  make  application  to 
get  what  you  are  entitled  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  How  would  you 
have  done  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  not  have  done  it 
this  way,  that  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  does  not  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Of  course  it  helps, 
because  the  person  who  is  assessed  as  the 
farm  owner  will  get  the  rebate.  If  he  is  pay- 
ing the  taxes,  he  gets  the  rebate. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  he  have  to  turn  it  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  will  apply  to  the 
rental  agreement  because,  surely,  the  net 
taxes  will  be  what  the  man  is  paying— if  he 
is  paying  the  taxes  on  the  property— as  a  part 
of  the  rental  agreement,  the  term  of  the 
lease.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  relay  that  back  to  the  person  who 
has  the  lease. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  beg  your  pardon?  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  did  not  hear  the  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  was  an  interjection,  the 
hon.  minister  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  minister 
permit  a  question?  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  Is  it  guaranteed  by 
the  legislation  that  it  will  be  returned  to  the 
person  paying  the  tax,  rather  than  to  the 
person  against  whom  the  tax  is  levied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  not  feel  that 
there  is  a  flaw  in  the  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  enough  faith  in 
the  way  farmers  operate  across  this  province 
that  they  will  turn  it  back  to  the  person  who 
rented  the  farm— to  the  lease  holder,  in  the 
proper  proportion. 

Mr.  Deans:  Please  do  not  insult  me. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  happen  to  have  a  lot 
more  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  farmers,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  do  not  under- 
stand it  over  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  understand  all  right. 
Mr.  Deans:  That  is  so  obviously  asinine. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Tory  bungling! 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Makarchuk:    There    will    be    a    great 
moral  rearmament  by  the  farmers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —that  that  really  takes 
care  of  the  questions  that  were  asked,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  We  hope  this  will  be 
accepted  by  the  members  of  the  House  as  a 
step  forward  in  what  we  hope  to  do. 

Vote  102  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  next  item  in  the  sup- 
plementary estimate  is  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  vote  1406.  The  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

On  vote  1406: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
something  about  the  special  payments  needed 
here.  The  flat  $50  per  pensioner  is  designed 
to  assist  them  in  paying  their  taxes,  and 
obviously  it  will  do  so.  It  is  not  applied,  in 
the  way  tht  the  Treasurer  indicated  in  his 
budget  statement  that  it  would  be,  but  I 
cannot  help  but  think  this  is  simpler  and 
more  easily  understood.  The  pensioners  do 
not  have  to  calculate  the  difference  between 
the  amount  that  they  are  receiving  and  the 
amount  they  will  have  to  pay  and  take  a 
certain  percentage  of  that.  They  know  it  will 
be  a  flat  fee. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  in  this  House  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
pensions  payable,  even  with  the  guaranteed 
supplement,  are  insufficient  for  the  pensioners 
in  this  province.  As  I  said  in  my  comments 
during  the  tax  reform  debate,  the  blame  is 
in  Ottawa  and  it  is  here,  because  the  pro- 
vincial government  has  the  power  and  the 
responsibility,  I  believe,  to  augment  the  pen- 
sions payable  to  an  individual  as  a  citizen  of 
Canada  with  those  payments  that  we  feel 
are  necessary  to  meet  a  standard  of  living 
and  cost  of  living  which  are  substantially 
higher  here  than  in  many  other  areas. 
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The  $7  million  payment  is  little  more  than 
a  gesture— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  are  $10  million 
in  the  estimates  and  $7  million  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  I  am  sorry;  this  is  an  addi- 
tional seven.  Thanks  for  correcting  me  on 
that.  The  $17  million  is  perhaps  a  bit  more 
than  a  gesture  then,  in  meeting  these  cost 
requirements,  because  if  we  are  talking  about 
a  regular  monthly  supplement  to  all  of  these 
people,  then  obviously  we  are  making  a  sub- 
stantial budgetary  commitment  that  we  on 
this  side  would  be  prepared  to  support,  but 
one  which  obviously  must  be  weighed  in  the 
priorities  that  press  in  on  all  of  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

I  do  not  envisage  the  continuing  problem 
with  this  payment  that  was  experienced  in 
finding  the  path  for  the  money  from  the 
provincial  Treasury  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  community  in  the  basic  shelter  exemp- 
tion, or  the  shelter  grant  programme,  because 
we  have  ironed  out  some  of  those  problems. 
But  still  the  criticism  that  applied  in  the  vote 
we  have  just  discussed— providing  special 
assistance  to  farmers— must  be  made  here. 
Once  again,  this  is  a  programme,  whereby 
through  overtaxation  the  Treasurer  has  the 
funds,  which  are  then  redirected  through  one 
of  his  colleagues,  in  this  case  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  to  assist  a  smaller  group— 
a  needy  group— within  the  community  to  meet 
their  local  tax  responsibility. 

I  think  the  provincial  proposals  on  the 
white  paper  situation  were  correct  when  they 
said  that  it  is  those  fixed  costs,  those  regres- 
sive costs,  that  must  be  met  by  everyone. 
The  cost  of  their  medical  insurance,  the  cost 
of  sales  tax  and  the  cost  of  local  taxation  are 
the  costs  which  are  most  oppressive  to  people 
living  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  problems  that  these  pensioners  face 
have  been  recounted  on  many  occasions  here. 
We  have  seen  the  cost  of  living  rise  steadily. 
The  increment  associated  with  the  cost  of 
living  that  is  payable  at  the  federal  level  has 
too  low  a  ceiling  on  it,  so  that  it  by  no 
means  meets  the  problem  that  our  pensioners 
are  facing  here. 

We,  of  course,  support  the  additional  pay- 
ment of  the  $7  million  beyond  the  $10  million 
announced  in  the  budget.  We  feel  that  it  in 
no  way  constitutes  the  kind  of  tax  reform 
that  we  must  have  here.  I  would  say  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  as  he  goes 
about  the  province  listing  those  aspects  of 
tax  reform  which  have  been  carried  out  under 
his  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  Treas- 


urer and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  that  he  certainly  is  not  being  success- 
ful in  misleading  those  people  who  are  look- 
ing for  real  tax  reform.  I  would  say  that  his 
approach  in  calling  this  "reform"  is  mislead- 
ing, because  obviously  it  is  not. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  Treasurer's  bud- 
get, that  we  would  expect  in  four  months 
from  now  something  like  that,  there  will  be 
some  programme  that  comes  to  grips  with 
this  attitude  that  is  becoming  prevalent  in 
this  administration,  namely,  that  by  special 
handouts  to  individual  groups  equity,  and 
therefore  reform,  can  be  accomplished.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this,  and  we  have  said  so 
before. 

I  think  there  are  other  programmes  in  con- 
nection with  assistance  to  pensioners  that 
really  must  come  under  the  view  and  search- 
ing examination  of  the  experts  advising  the 
people  opposite  and  certainly  from  our  posi- 
tion in  opposition.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
next  few  months  are  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  ones  for  everyone  who  works  for  a 
living  and,  especially  so,  for  those  people 
who  have  worked  for  40  and  50  years  and  are 
now  supposedly  trying  to  live  out  their  years 
in  dignity  on  the  resources  that  they  have 
established  for  themselves  independently  or 
through  their  tax  commitments  over  the  years. 
Perhaps  more  can  be  said  about  this  in  the 
other  vote  that  remains  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
certainly  we  in  this  Legislature  are  going  to 
know  the  problems  that  people  on  low  in- 
come, particularly  fixed  incomes,  will  face  in 
the  months  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1406,  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  support 
the  supplementary  estimate.  I  think  the 
minister  would  probably  agree  with  me  that 
the  federal  government  has  treated  the  senior 
citizens  of  Canada,  particularly  of  Ontario,  in 
a  pretty  shabby  way  in  trying  to  provide  an 
adequate  income  through  the  pensions  avail- 
able at  that  level.  I  think,  though,  that  the 
provincial  government  has  to  share,  as  was 
said  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the 
responsibility.  The  provincial  government  has 
within  its  jurisdiction  all  of  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  income  levels  of  the  pen- 
sioners in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  This  effort 
is  as  minimal  an  effort  as  one  could  possibly 
comprehend.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
imagine  giving  any  less  than  97  cents  a  week, 
or  something  in  that  order,  to  the  pensioners 
of  this  province.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to 
imagine  even  the  provincial  Treasurer  think- 
ing that  this  kind  of  a  handout  is  in  any  way 
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meeting  the  needs  of  the  aged  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  started  to  come  to 
grips  with  guaranteeing  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  live  in  dignity  in  this  province 
—somehow  through  a  supplemental  pro- 
gramme guaranteeing  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  continue  to  live  in  a  manner 
that  is,  at  least,  in  keeping  with  what  they 
were  accustomed  to  when  they  worked.  The 
things  we  are  benefiting  from  today  in  society 
are  the  results  of  the  hard  work  of  the  people 
who  are  now  on  pension,  and  this  kind  of 
an  offer  by  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  a  government  that  represents  the 
largest,  most  influential  and  affluent  economic 
block  in  the  North  American  continent,  is  just 
not  acceptable  to  most  people.  The  $50  a 
year  is  laughable.  It  is  laughable. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  the  amounts  of 
money  that  most  of  these  people  are  receiving 
in  their  pension  and  their  supplement  from 
the  federal  government  and  you  try  to 
compare  it  in  some  way  with  even  the  poverty 
level  established  by  the  Economic  Council, 
you  find  that  it  falls  far  short.  In  fact  it  was 
suggested  by  us  some  time  ago  that  perhaps 
the  provincial  government  that,  until  such 
time  as  the  federal  government  raises  the 
minimum  of  the  Canada  Pension  plus  supple- 
ment to  at  least  the  poverty  level,  this  govern- 
ment should  subsidize  it  by  $40  a  month— and 
they  should! 

This  $50  will  do  little  to  help  in  what  has 
become  an  inflated  marketplace.  It  will  do 
little  to  help  most  of  these  people;  because 
most  of  the  rents  have  gone  up  by  far  more 
than  this,  most  of  their  taxes  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  have  gone  up  by  far  more 
than  this,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  by 
far  more  than  this.  This  is  really  a  pretty 
pitiful  effort  by  a  government  capable  of 
producing  much  more.  We  will  support  it,  but 
quite  frankly  we  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments 
to  The  Residential  Property  Tax  Reduction 
Act  which  will  permit  these  payments  to 
people  who  qualify  for  the  guaranteed  income 
supplement  that  is  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  a  very  small  additional  amount  to 
help  people  who  are  maintaining  their  own 
residence,  whether  it  be  Ownership  and  they 
are  responsible  for  their  taxes,  or  whether  it 
be  by  rental  agreements. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this 
which  I  would  like  to  deal  with  briefly,  and 


that  is  the  question  that  was  posed  by  the 
leader  of  this  party  earlier  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
position had  been  investigated  as  to  whether 
the  amounts  would  be  matched  by  the  federal 
government  under  its  Canada  Assistance  Plan, 
so  that  twice  this  amount  might  be  made 
available. 

Now  I  know  by  putting  this  under  this 
Residential  Property  Tax  Reduction  Act  that 
such  conditions  probably  would  not  be  met 
so  that  the  federal  subsidy  to  this  could  be 
received.  However,  had  this  money  been  paid 
through  another  department  of  government, 
undoubtedly  the  provincial  government  could 
have  qualified;  and  indeed  we  were  told  that 
they  probably  could  have  qualified  under  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  for 
additional  federal  moneys  to  be  paid  to  these 
people. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  who  are  living  in  places  other  than 
their  own  apartments  or  their  own  residences. 
Many  people  by  choice  are  living  in  old 
people's  homes,  some  of  which  are  public 
institutions  and  some  of  which  are  private 
institutions.  I  notice  the  regulations  permit 
that  the  scope  of  payment  may  be  broadened 
—the  regulations  extending  the  eligibility  for 
payment  under  this  section— so  that  for  per- 
sons entitled  to  a  payment  by  the  government 
of  Canada  of  a  monthly  guaranteed  income 
supplement  there  might  be  some  broadening 
of  payment  beyond  those  who  own  and  those 
who  rent,  but  this  is  not  spelled  out  in  the 
Act. 

Many  people  who  choose  to  live  in  institu- 
tions rather  than  in  rented  quarters  will  not, 
in  my  view,  receive  this  additional  amount 
of  money.  Many  people  go  into  institutions 
with  a  limited  amount  of  funds.  The  rents  in 
these  places,  such  as  old  people's  homes, 
whether  they  be  public  or  private,  are  such 
that  in  a  very  few  years  a  modest  amount 
of  money  can  be  eaten  up  and  the  person  is 
then  required  to  apply  for  assistance  under 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Ser- 
vices. I  would  think  that  any  programme 
which  would  broaden  the  income  of  all  of  our 
elderly  people,  whether  they  be  owners  or 
tenants  or  living  in  so-called  old  people's 
homes,  would  be  far  better  than  this  type 
of  legislation  we  have  here  which  applies 
only  to  those  who  own  or  those  who  rent. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  minister  in- 
volved whether  in  fact  the  aspect  of  receiving 
matching  federal  funds  has  been  completely 
investigated. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
same  point,  what  I  am  concerned  about  in 
this  particular  little  handout— which  the  gov- 
ernment thinks  is  going  to  do  great  things 
for  it  or  with  which  it  is  trying  to  salvage 
itself— is  the  fact  that  there  will  be  certain 
pensioners  who  are  receiving  probably  a  $1 
or  $2  or  $3  supplementary  assistance.  Does 
that  mean  that  because  they  are  getting  this 
amount  they  will  be  denied  the  $50? 

No,  I  understand  the  minister  is  nodding 
his  head— that  is  not  the  case.  This  is  what 
concerns  me— that  the  government  will  cut  it 
off  at  say,  $4  or  thereabouts.  If  their  income 
is  below  the  $4  level  they  would  get  the  $50 
or  a  portion  thereof,  and  if  it  is  above  the 
$4  then  they  will  not  get  the  $50.  Am  I 
correct  on  that,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  long  as  they 
receive  any  amount  of  GIS  —  they  could 
receive  as  little  as  $1  per  month  GIS— then 
they  qualify  for  this  programme.  This  pro- 
gramme does  not  reduce  their  eligibility  for 
GIS  because  this  is  considered  to  be  reduction 
in  expense  rather  than  an  increase  in  their 
income. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  that  case,  Mr.  Minister, 
I  can  see  when  the  regulations  come  out  and 
the  first  cheques  are  mailed  that  you  will 
have  a  very  busy  telephone  day,  because  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  pensioners  who  possibly  do 
not  qualify  for  the  guaranteed  supplement. 
They  probably  miss  out  by  $1,  they  are 
getting  the  old  age  pension  but  because  of 
that  they  are  denied  the  $50  kickback. 

Now  if  the  minister  is  an  astute  politician, 
and  I  presume  he  is,  the  least  he  could  do  is 
ensure  that  if  people  are  getting  something 
under  $4  in  guaranteed  income  supplement 
he  would  ensure  that  there  is  some  propor- 
tionate payment  made  to  them  off  the  $50. 
Otherwise,  his  phone  is  going  to  be  busy;  my 
phone  will  be  busy.  Of  course  I  will  have  an 
explanation  but  I  do  not  know  if  the  minister 
is  going  to  have  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  discussion  on 
vote  1406? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Dealing  with  the  last 
point  first  and  just  dealing  very  quickly  with 
these  points,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Brantford  there  has  to  be  a  cut- 
off point  some  place  or  another.  When  this 
was  discussed  previously,  the  member  for 
Lambton  (Mr.  Henderson)  was  very  con- 
cerned about  this  very  point,  that  there 
would  be  people,  who  had  just  missed  receiv- 


ing the  GIS  by  a  few  dollars  who  were  going 
to  receive  nothing.  Someone  who  was  receiv- 
ing $1,  or  I  suppose  theoretically  50  cents, 
or  one  cent,  of  GIS  would  be  entitled  to  $50 
and/or  their  spouse,  so  they  could  get  $100. 

There  would  always  have  to  be  a  cutoff 
point  and  I  would  stress  that  this  is  a  begin- 
ning and  when  we  have  got  this  in  operation 
perhaps  we  can  take  a  look  at  raising  the  cut- 
off point  or  doing  something  else— perhaps 
increasing  the  basic  amount.  These  things 
can  be  looked  at  in  the  future.  We  are 
anxious  to  get  this  under  way. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  think  this  and  the  previous  vote 
both  arose  as  much  as  any  place  else  out  of 
really  a  series  of  provincial-municipal  con- 
ferences which  the  Treasurer  and  I  under- 
took the  summer  before  last.  I  think  if  we 
heard  anything  on  those  visits  it  was  about 
two  groups  of  taxpayers  who  were  having 
difficulty  paying  their  taxes,  namely  the  farm- 
ers and  people  on  fixed  incomes,  and  these 
two  programmes  perhaps  are  a  response  as 
much  to  that  summer's  visit  as  anything  else. 
And  another  obvious  reason  is  that  these  are 
two  groups  of  people  in  need. 

I  think  we  have  to  point  out,  and  it  is 
documented  in  various  places,  that  although 
we  all  complain  about  the  burden  of  real 
estate  taxes,  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  for  the  last  five  or  10  years,  as  a  percent- 
age of  disposable  income  real  estate  taxes 
have  not  risen  other  than  very  marginally. 
If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  in  this  House, 
in  comparison  with  the  rise  in  income  which 
we  have  respectively  received  over  the  last 
few  years  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our 
real  estate  taxes  are  probably  in  proportion 
to  our  total  income. 

This  has  not  been  true  of  farmers.  It  has 
most  definitely  not  been  true  of  people  who 
are  on  fixed  incomes.  This  programme  is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  that  latter  group,  the 
people  who  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
scale  on  a  fixed  income. 

I  am  not  just  clear  what  members  mean 
about  "overtaxing."  I  think  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  used  that  phrase.  Frankly,  I 
fail  to  know  how  you  are  going  progressively 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  real  estate  taxes  for 
certain  groups  in  our  society  without  taking 
money,  as  it  were,  from  one  pocket  and  put- 
ting it  in  the  other.  You  have  to  overtax,  if 
you  will,  through  means  of  the  income  tax, 
through  the  gasoline  tax,  the  retail  sales  tax- 
however  the  Treasurer  gets  his  money— if 
you  are  going  to  reduce,  selectively,  taxes  on 
groups  in  our  society. 
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The  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  the 
level  of  a  certain  tax  across  the  board;  and  I 
think  the  Treasurer  would  say,  and  certainly 
I  would  agree,  that  our  municipalities  or  the 
province  cannot  afford  to  reduce  across  the 
board  what  is  a  very  buoyant  tax,  what  is  a 
very  good  tax,  really,  which  is  our  largest 
single  tax  in  this  province— the  tax  on  real 
estate. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  it.  We  would  all 
like  to  see  real  estate  taxes  reduced,  I  sup- 
pose. We  would  like  to  see  a  reduction  in 
any  tax. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  see  the  em- 
phasis removed. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  emphasis,  the 
proportion,  yes.  I  point  out  to  my  friend  that 
proportionately  in  the  last  ten  years  the  pro- 
portion of  disposable  income  taken  by  real 
estate  taxes  has  remained  relatively  the  same. 
It  actually  fell  in  1968,  the  year  that  property 
tax  reduction  was  introduced.  I  would  have 
to  say  that  people  paying  real  estate  taxes 
really  are  not  that  much  worse  off  than 
people  paying  other  taxes— other  than  such 
people  who  are  on  fixed  income. 

Mr.  Deans:  Except  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship to  their  ability  to  pay. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Quite  right,  but  there 
never  has  been.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
they  are  in  the  same  position  they  have 
always  been  in.  I  would  agree  that  the 
emphasis  is  somewhat  high. 

The  member  for  Wentworth  also  explored 
the  dollars  and  cents  of  it.  This  programme 
does  not  attempt  to  come  to  grips,  or  at  least 
to  deal,  with  whether  the  $111  a  month  is 
adequate  or  not.  What  we  realize  is  that  if 
these  people  are  paying  property  taxes— and, 
in  effect,  they  nearly  all  are— they  are  having 
difficulty  paying  property  taxes.  I  think  the 
figures  were  related  to  the  House  in  the 
October  6  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  average  tax  in  the  province  is  $382 
per  unit.  If  it  is  a  couple,  you  take  off  this 
$100  and  the  $54  average  tax  residential 
property  tax  reduction  and  you  reduce  the 
tax  paid  from  $382  to  $228.  We  think  this 
is  a  substantial  reduction.  There  are  in  the 
province,  of  course,  many,  many  of  these 
people.  Despite  what  the  Social  Planning 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  may  feel, 
there  are  many  people  who  are  living  in 
their  own  homes  and  all  they  have  is  an  old 
age  pension;  perhaps  their  husband's  old  age 
pension,  and  the  GIS. 


These  are  my  concluding  remarks.  This,  of 
course,  relates  back  to  the  eligibility  that  the 
member  for  Waterloo  North  asked  about 
under  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan.  The  only 
way  to  make  Ontario  eligible  to  receive  some 
of  that  money  on  this  programme  would  be 
with  a  means  test.  We  explored  it.  We 
explored  it  most  thoroughly.  My  officials, 
Treasury  officials,  officials  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services  were  in 
Ottawa,  and  it  was  simply  not  possible  to 
obtain  assistance  for  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gramme or  with  variations  of  it— whether  it 
was  administered  by  my  colleague  or  who- 
ever it  was  administered  by— without  some 
sort  of  a  means  test  and  we  did  not  want  to 
go  through  that  kind  of  rigmarole. 

I  can  assure  you  that  within  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services,  to  my 
knowledge— and  I  see  the  lady  sitting  behind 
the  throne  who  is  responsible— they  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  trying  to 
scrounge  every  dollar  that  we  can  from  our 
federal  partners.  This  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. The  money  just  could  not  be  had. 

Vote  1406  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services,  vote  2002.  The 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

On  vote  2002. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  should  report  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
hon.  minister  who  will  have  the  job  of  paying 
out  this  $22  million  was  in  receipt  of  a 
signal  honour  Saturday  last  by  my  brethren, 
the  members  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  the  Six 
Nations  Reserve. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  scalped. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  came  to  Brant  constituency 
and  the  preserves  of  the  reservation  to  receive 
his  honour,  and  after  careful  cogitation  the 
leaders  of  the  council  conferred  on  him  a 
name  which,  of  course,  I  could  say  in 
Mohawk  but  which  might  give  Hansard 
some  problem,  and  therefore  I  will  translate 
it  as  "Bright  Sky." 

In  the  words  of  Miss  Julia  Jameson  who  is 
the  chief  linguist  in  the  Mohawk  community, 
she  explained  to  the  gathering  that  this 
"bright"  of  course  was  obvious  and  the  rest 
of  the  meaning  of  the  name  was  that  he  was 
a  man  of  considerable  promise.  I  will  not 
comment  editorially  on  that.  I  will  leave 
that  for  others. 
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I  would  also  report  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  receiving  the  honour  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko),  I 
felt,  expressed  himself  extremely  well  indeed 
and  ended  by  making  a  presentation  in 
return  of  a  very  beautiful  plate  which  may 
have  had  historical  connections.  I  am  not 
sure  of  how  old  it  was.  It  had  been  made 
by  the  Ukrainian  community  and  there  was 
something  very  fitting,  I  felt,  in  that  parti- 
cular exchange. 

I  would  also  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  passing  the  chief  indicated  that  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  had  a 
fund  of  $1  million  which  he  could  distribute 
to  his  brethren  in  the  Indian  bands  and  so 
he  felt  that  this  might  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  honour  had  been  transmitted  to  this 
particular  minister. 

I  think  that  there  are  now  quite  a  number 
of  ministers  there  in  the  front  row  who  have 
been  so  honoured.  I  believe  the  Treasurer  in 
his  capacity  formerly  as  Minister  of  Highways 
was  so  named.  I  would  expect  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  (Mr.  Welch)  would  be  high 
on  the  list,  but  somehow  they  never  get 
around  to  that  chap  from  London  North 
(Mr.  Robarts).  At  least  I  do  not  believe  they 
have,  have  they? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Not  by 
that  particular  tribe.  I  am  chief  of  another 
tribe. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No.  Well,  they  are  a  great, 
great  bunch  there.  Perhaps,  I  would  think,  if 
the  Premier  was  interested  in  that  he  should 
get  his  name  in  early.  There  may  be  only  a 
few  months  left. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  particular 
figure  of  $22  million  is  a  barometer  of  the 
problems  that  we  are  facing  in  this  province, 
having  to  do  with  unemployment  particularly, 
and  the  general  economic  condition  of  our 
industrial  plant.  In  the  community  of  Brant- 
ford,  where  the  minister  was  over  the 
weekend,  the  payments  for  special  assistance 
have  gone  up  very,  very  markedly  indeed. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  those  people  who 
have  been  employed  by  the  Massey-Ferguson 
Industries  for  more  than  20  years  who  have 
used  up  all  of  their  contributions  to  the  pen- 
sion plans  and  are  going  on  the  direct 
assistance  roll. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  measure  of  the  prob- 
lems that  some  communities  are  facing.  It  is 
a  problem  in  all  communities,  but  obviously 
the  unemployment  levels  are  approaching 
eight  to  10  per  cent  in  those  which  are  heavily 
industrialized,    and   particularly    in   those   in- 


dustries which  are  suffering  a  downgrade  of 
the  demand  for  their  products  in  these  days. 

That  $22  million  is  a  very  large  sum 
indeed,  and  the  advisers  to  the  minister  who 
would  indicate  that  that  would  be  the  amount 
needed  to  see  us  through  for  the  remainder 
of  this  budgetary  year  must  be  very  pessi- 
mistic, because  there  are  not  many  months 
remaining  until  the  Treasurer  will  ask  us  to 
approve  an  additional  amount  for  a  year's 
operation  of  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services.  I  find  this  figure  of  $22 
million  really  frightening,  since  it  does  in- 
dicate the  pressures  that  the  minister  and  his 
advisers  expect  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  and  the  government  in  general  during 
the  months  immediately  ahead  this  winter. 

I  do  not  know  what  plans  the  government 
has  to  combat  this  situation  other  than  to 
provide  for  additional  welfare.  This  question 
was  asked  only  today  and  the  Prime  Minister 
had  only  the  usual  answer  that  10  years  of 
his  excellent  leadership  was  the  best  defence 
that  we  would  have.  There  may  be  those  in 
the  community  and  in  the  House  that  feel 
that  this  is  a  very  weak  reed  indeed  to  lean 
on,  and  the  government  might  not  think  that 
this  is  such  a  good  answer  when,  in  fact,  this 
$22  million  comes  into  play  in  January  and 
early  February.  The  unemployment  figures 
are  projected  as  being  very  high  at  that  time 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  government  does 
have  some  more  specific  programme  other 
than  simply  an  additional  vote  for  welfare  to 
meet  the  problems  that  the  community  faces. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning  my  remarks 
on  the  supplementary  $22  million  for  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services  I 
would  ask  the  minister  if  he  would  be  explicit 
as  to  what  caused  this  increase  and  where 
this  money  will  be  expended. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  increase  is  in 
total  due  to  the  increased  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. Because  the  estimates  are  being  dealt 
with  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  now  have 
behind  us  not  forecast  figures,  we  have  actual 
figures.  Based  on  those  actual  figures  of  what 
has  actually  taken  place,  we  now  have  a  new 
forecast.  This  is  the  amount  of  money  we 
feel  will  be  necessary  for  the  increased  figures 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Min- 
ister. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  minister  that  there  is  no  question  that 
naturally  he  would  have  needed  an  increase 
in  his  budget  because  of  unemployment.  But 
I  hope  that  the  minister  is  not  restricting  his 
fight  to  that  particular  field  and  that  alone, 
because  from  where  I  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
assembly,  the  minister's  problems  are  on  five 
fronts.  That  $22  million  being  expended  to 
simply  take  up  the  increased  costs  at  the 
municipal  level  is  not  the  answer  to  what  is 
really  happening  out  in  the  municipalities,  or 
out  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  or  in  fact  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  spent,  this  morning  in  one 
of  the  welfare  offices  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  the  concern  is  evident  just  in  walking  into 
one  of  those  offices.  This  particular  one  had 
50  recipients  sitting  in  it  waiting  to  be  seen 
by  number  and  called  out  by  name.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  minister  that  we  discussed 
the  five  fronts  well  during  the  Social  and 
Family  Services  estimates,  but  to  put  them 
down  separately  with  a  point  beside  each, 
they  would  be; 

1.  This  tremendous  increase  that  is  bound 
to  come  upon  us  and  which  lies  with  the  new 
policy  of  the  federal  government  of  unem- 
ployment. The  minister  has  made  public  to 
us,  as  legislators,  his  most  recent  figures  on 
unemployment  statistics  for  May,  1970,  in 
which  the  index  for  May  24,  1969,  of  97,000 
unemployed,  rose  to  132,000  by  May  23, 
1970— on  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent. 

2.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  municipalities  are  in 
a  desperate  bind  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  the  minister  knows  of  this  because  of 
those  municipalities  which  have  put  before 
him  their  motion  to  ask  this  government  to 
take  over  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  welfare. 

3.  The  recipients  are  in  a  considerable  bind 
also,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  they  are  trying 
to  live  on  totally  inadequate  budgets  and  this 
government  has  not  seen  fit  to  increase  those 
budgets  to  even  take  care  of  the  cost-of-living 
increases  since  the  1967  budgets  were  struck. 

The  minister  will  hold  up  proudly— and  the 
municipalities  are  grateful,  and  there  gore 
proud,  where  perhaps  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  should  be— the  fact  that  the  un- 
employed who  are  not  earning  sufficient  to 
live  upon,  or  the  people  on  welfare  who  are 
able  to  work,  have  now  got  a  new  system 
where  they  can  earn  some  money  while  they 
are  in  receipt  of  welfare  assistance.  I  will  go 
into  a  specific  flaw  of  that  system,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  that  the  minister  might  review  it 
before    it   becomes    totally   self-defeative    for 


those  people  who  are  trying  to  live  on  wel- 
fare while  earning  money  and  giving  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  back  to  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

5.  Mr.  Reuben  Baetz  spoke  very  clearly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  fifth  point,  and  that  is 
the  social  unrest.  The  implication  that  he 
made,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  very  clear  in  his 
address  in  Sudbury  a  few  days  ago  at  a  con- 
ference that  was  sponsored  by  this  very  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Family  Sendees,  and 
I  would  ask  the  minister  to  comment  very 
clearly  on  his  view  of  Mr.  Reuben  Baetz's  re- 
marks to  this  government— that  if  it  fails  to 
deal  with  the  unrest  that  is  in  this  province, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  in  jeopardy  either  po- 
litically or  in  any  other  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  family  under  welfare 
entitlement  of  $311  a  month,  which  in  this 
specific  instance  is  a  man,  woman  and  three 
children,  aged  10,  eight  and  six  years,  living 
in  heated  accommodation,  has  a  welfare  en- 
titlement of  $311.  Under  the  new  system 
where  this  family  may  earn  money  also,  if 
the  gross  earnings  of  that  family  are  $300  it 
has  a  basic  exemption  of  $72  of  that  $300  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  plus  25  per  cent  of  the 
balance  of  gross  earnings.  So  that  family, 
when  it  earns  $300  a  month,  in  addition  to 
its  $311  welfare  entitlement,  is  allowed  to 
retain  $72,  plus  $57,  a  total  of  $129,  and  the 
government  of  Ontario  will  get  from  that  fa- 
mily, from  its  $300  of  earnings,  $171. 

To  deduct  more  from  the  welfare  allowance 
than  the  family  is  even  allowed  to  keep,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  even  worse  than  the  Friedman 
Report  to  President  Nixon  of  a  50-50  guaran- 
teed annual  income  type  of  operation.  The 
man  gives  back  to  this  government  $171  of 
his  $300  earnings  while  in  receipt  of  assist- 
ance, and  keeps  for  himself,  under  the  mi- 
nister's legislation,  $129.  And  there  is  no 
mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  commissioner 
of  welfare's  tables  and  in  the  minister's  sta- 
tements, of  the  fact  that  out  of  that  $129 
that  family  is  still  subject  to  federal  income 
tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  my  remarks 
brief,  these  hours  are  so  precious  to  all  of  us 
in  the  House,  but  I  would  draw  to  the  min- 
ister's attention  that  out  of  the  $129  that  the 
family  of  five  is  allowed  to  keep,  it  will  be 
paying  to  the  federal  government  a  round 
figure  of  about  $16  a  month  in  the  form  of 
federal  income  tax,  unemployment  insurance 
and  Canada  Pension  contributions.  That  leaves 
the  family  with  $113  net. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  government 
chooses  to  deal  in  gross  income  figures,  which 
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is  very  unrealistic.  When  man  is  receiving 
$300  approximately  from  the  government  to 
assist  him  to  live,  and  earning  $300,  there  is 
no  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  taking  his  income 
on  a  gross  figure  when  he  pays  $16  a  month 
toward  taxes.  I  would  say  to  the  minister  that 
the  new  system  is  not  quite  as  fair  a  system 
as  it  would  appear. 

I  would  ask  him  to  look  into  the  incidental 
items,  such  as  babysitting  for  a  one-parent- 
led  family.  In  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area, 
some  areas  allow  babysitting  to  be  deducted 
from  these  gross  earnings  that  are  allowed, 
but  some  areas  do  not  allow  it.  Will  the 
minister  legislate  that  in  a  one-parent  family, 
where  the  woman  works  or  the  man  works,  to 
supplement  his  welfare  income,  babysitting  is 
definitely  to  be  a  consideration  to  be  taken 
from  the  amount  of  money  which  he  or  she  is 
expected  to  turn  back  to  this  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  reply?  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  the  member  for 
Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
points  on  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  feeding  $22  million  into 
the  economy  for  welfare  payments  is  a  help 
but  it  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem,  which 
is  the  basic  problem  of  unemployment.  We 
should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  Ma- 
nitoba the  government  is  prepared  to  spend 
something  up  to  $75  million  to  try  to  provide 
work  for  the  people  of  that  province.  If  they 
can  raise  or  provide  $75  million  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  serious  unemployment  problems 
that  are  going  to  develop,  or  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  developing  in  our  society  right  now, 
surely  the  province  of  Ontario  can  do  a  lot 
better  than  that.  We  have  a  lot  more  re- 
sources and  places  from  which  we  can  draw 
our  income  to  ensure  that  the  people  of  Onta- 
rio are  put  to  work  and  there  is  work  available 
for  them.  At  the  same  time  this  would  prob- 
ably be  telling  Ottawa  in  a  very  clear  voice 
just  exactly  where  this  government  stands 
and  whether  it  tolerates  unemployment  or 
does  not  tolerate  unemployment. 

The  other  point  that  I  wish  to  raise  is  the 
fact  that  the  municipalities— and  this  has 
been  brought  to  the  minister's  attention  in 
the  estimates— are  finding  themselves  under 
rather  a  severe  strain  because  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  welfare  that  they  have  to 
bear;  in  other  words,  because  of  the  number 
of  people— not  the  percentage— but  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  applying  for  welfare 
and  the  municipalities  are  having  to  pay  for  it. 
In  most  cases  they  did  not  budget  for  this 


increase,  and  as  a  result  they  are  strapped  for 
funds. 

My  suggestion  has  been  brought  to  the 
minister's  attention  in  the  past  by  other  mem- 
bers. I  suggested  that  the  province  once  and 
for  all  take  over  the  complete  cost  of  welfare 
because  this  is  the  kind  of  cost  that  could  not 
really  be  assessed  with  any  degree  of  fair- 
ness against  only  one  municipality;  it  is  a 
province- wide  problem. 

The  taxpayer,  the  property  owner  at  the 
municipal  level  is  also  beyond  his  endurance. 
So  I  would  suggest  to  the  minister,  as  an- 
other step  in  addition  to  the  $22  million  to 
supplement  his  estimates,  that  he  take  over 
the  complete  cost  of  welfare  that  is  paid  out 
by  the  municipalities,  the  20  per  cent  that  is 
paid  out  by  the  municipalities,  and  make  it 
100  per  cent  and  let  us  forget  about  this 
little  20  per  cent  nonsense  with  all  the  minis- 
ter's inspectors  going  there  checking  the 
books,  checking  the  details,  and  I  am  sure 
the  government  will  probably  save  money  in 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
point  that  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  entire  cabinet;  that  is,  the  fact  that 
the  12-month  cumulative  expenditures  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  for  general  assistance 
rose  57.7  per  cent  from  the  month  of  May, 

1969,  to  May,  1970,  bringing  them  close  to  a 
round  figure  of  $2.5  million-$2,438,000  to  be 
exact.  The  important  thing  is  that  part  of  the 
$2.5  million  is  a  burden  that  is  being  unfairly 
put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  municipalities. 

First  of  all,  the  federal  government  takes 
50  per  cent  of  that  burden,  so  it  brings  the 
figure  down  as  far  as  the  province  and  the 
municipalities  are  concerned  to  $1.25  million. 
Of  that  $1.25  million  the  Province  of  Ontario 
finances  $750,000.  The  municipality  pays 
$500,000  and,  in  addition,  the  municipality 
pays  50  per  cent  of  all  special  assistance 
while  this  government  is  going  scot-free  of 
providing  any  financing  for  at  this  time; 
special  assistance  is  being  funded  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  by  the  municipalities. 

So  in  the  year  from  May,   1969,   to   May, 

1970,  this  government's  portion  of  general 
welfare  assistance  was  about  $750,000  while 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto's 
portion  was  $500,000  plus  $50,000  in  special 
assistance;  there  was  also  an  item  of  $48,000 
supplementary  aid  or  extra  assistance,  the 
funding  of  which  I  am  not  absolutely  certain. 
Even   just   dealing   with   the    $750,000    from 
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this  body  as  a  government  and  the  $550,000 
from  the  municipalities  points  out  the  ludi- 
crous burden  that  is  placed  on  the  munici- 
palities. This  government  should  be  paying 
the  municipalities  to  administer  welfare,  not 
charging  them  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:    The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  of  course  the  assistance  to 
the  municipalities  does  not  come  through  this 
department,  it  comes  through  the  other  rela- 
tive departments,  especially  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

To  the  member  for  Brantford  I  say  I  put 
a  great  deal  of  stock  in  what  my  seat-mate 
here,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall),  can  do  in  this  field  and  every 
step  he  takes- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  had  better  stop,  be- 
cause unemployment  is  rising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Every  step  he  takes 
and  every  job  he  provides  makes  my  job  that 
much  simpler.  I  would  say  that  when  I 
listened  to  some  of  the  criticism— indeed, 
abuse  and  ridicule— that  he  is  subjected  to  in 
respect  of  his  attempts  to  provide  new  jobs 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  I  am  his  greatest, 
staunchest  supporter  in  this  field. 

Because  when  I  see  that  I  have  to  come 
here  for  an  extra  $22  million,  of  which  a  very 
significant  amount  in  terms  of  millions  is  a 
provincial  share,  if  I  had  had  this  year  the 
$8.5  million— instead  of  having  to  provide 
that  $8.5  million  in  respect  of  further  unem- 
ployment, I  could  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good  with  it  in  the  field  of  daycare,  re- 
habilitation, family  counselling,  all  those  new 
services.  It  is  really  unfortunate  that  we  have 
to  take  these  moneys  and  turn  them  into  this 
field  at  this  time.  But  I  may  say  that  I  was 
exceedingly  pleased  even  in  this  year,  in  the 
face  of  high  unemployment,  that  we  were 
enabled  by  the  Treasurer  to  make  the  addi- 
tional increases  in  our  programmes.  The  in- 
creases that  we  budgeted  for,  which  took 
effect  on  May  1,  and  had  been  budgeted  for 
almost  in  totality.  They  will  be  applicab'e  to 
everybody  who  comes  to  us  for  social  assist- 
ance. 

In  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre's  comments  relating  to 
income  tax  and  the  cost  of  babysitting,  of 
course  we  get  into  the  whole  realm  of  what 
should  be  considered  as  deductible  expenses 
with  respect  to  income,  and  that  goes  far 
beyond  what  we  can  do  within  our  own 
deoartment.   I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 


we  made  a  quick  survey  to  determine  as  of 
October  30,  the  municipalities  that  do  grant 
exemptions  on  earnings  in  most  cases.  And 
out  of  33  cities,  26  cities  do  grant  exemp- 
tions; of  the  26  county  districts  or  regional 
administrations,  24  of  those  do  grant  exemp- 
tions; and  of  the  municipalities  with  popu- 
lation of  5,000  and  over,  we  figure  that  the 
greater  majority  do  grant  exemptions.  This 
was,  in  this  year,  a  completely  new  venture; 
we  will  be  watching  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  what  effect  it  has  on  our  rolls  to  see 
what  further  steps  may  take  place  in  this 
regard. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  before  sitting 
down,  to  say  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition— I  do  not  know  his  name  in  the 
Mohawk  language;  I  do  know  that  it  is 
"Trees  of  Equal  Size"— and,  of  course,  I  did 
make  the  comment,  that  I  thought  it  was 
very  fitting  not  only  for  him,  but  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  to  have  that  name 
which  of  course  is  descriptive  of  the  equality 
that  we  have  in  our  egalitarian  society;  and 
I  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Iroquois  who  brought  an  egalitarian  society 
very  early  to  this  land.  My  own  name  is 
Oronh-Yah-Theh  but  when  I  signed  the  roll 
which,  coincidentally,  was  next  to  the  name 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  signed  the 
name  Yaremko  in  English  and  Yaremko  in 
Ukrainian,  so  I  have  the  three  languages  on 
the  one  book. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Shall  vote  2002  carry? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  one  question  before  it 
carries.  Do  you  get  matching  grants  under 
The  Canada  Assistance  Act  for  this  fund  that 
is  floated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  in  fact  it  will  be  double 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  includes  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Our  estimates  are  on  a 
gross  figure. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  only  voting  half  of  it 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  just  less  than  half  of  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  much  less  than  half  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  federal  share  is 
$13.7  million  and  the  provincial  share  is  $8.3 
million. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  that  is  not  so  bad,  eh? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Would  the  minister  then 
break  down  the  proportion  of  the  balance 
after  the  federal  amount  has  been  deducted 
that  will  actually  be  the  number  of  dollars 
that  will  be  going  from  this  government 
toward  that  expenditure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Of  the  $22  million 
voted,  $13.7  will  be  coming  from  the  federal 
government  and  $8.3  million  is  provincial 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  minister. 
We  have  counties  that  have  deficits  in  their 
welfare  budgets;  will  this  $22  million  be 
used  to  give  his  department's  portion  of 
grants  in  those  deficits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  $22 
million  is  the  portion  payable  by  the  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments.  The  muni- 
cipalities will  have  to  raise  their  own  funds. 

Vote  2002  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1971. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PRIME  MINISTER 

On  vote  1501: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Page  128.  The  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  or  two  ques- 
tions on  this  department.  I  wonder  if  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Robarts)  could  take  time  to  re- 
port to  us  on  the  operation  of  the  committee 
that  is  administering  Design  for  Develop- 
ment, parts  1  and  2;  the  steps  that  he  takes 
that  tend  to  keep  his  planning  ministers  in 
harness— working  together,  pulling  together, 
you  know,  like  that. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Not 
geeing  and  hawing  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  an  old  rural  phrase. 
Co-ordinating  tne  approach,  I  think,  is  some- 
thing that  you  might  use,  of  essentially  the 
four  planning  ministries;  that  is,  Municipal 
Affairs,    Treasury,    Trade    and    Development, 


and  Energy  and  Resources  Management.  I 
would  like  him  to  report  on  the  committee 
on  Design  for  Development,  if  he  would. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that  this  is  a  cabi- 
net committee  that  functions.  These  ministers 
sit  on  it.  They  are  all  represented  on  that 
committee  and  it  functions  like  any  other 
cabinet  committee.  Cabinet  committees  oper- 
ate in  a  relatively  informal  way,  and  they 
have,  of  course,  a  secretariat  to  prepare  an 
agenda  and  to  see  it  is  adhered  to.  I  do  not 
really  know  what  else  I  can  say  about  them. 
They  operate  in  harness  because  they  are- 
Mr.  Nixon:  They  would  be  fired  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  not  put  it  as 
crudely  as  that,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  that  that  sort  of  threat  be  held 
over  anybody's  head.  These  are  men  of 
responsibility  who  run  departments;  they  are 
aware  of  the  complexities  of  the  tasks  that 
are  given  to  them. 

I  could  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  co-operation  and  the  way  in  which 
they  run  in  harness.  It  is  always  hard  to  drive 
four  horses,  maybe  even  on  the  farm— one 
gets  a  little  ahead  occasionally  and  one  gets 
a  little  behind,  but  in  the  long  pull- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  whip  them  up  a  little  bit! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —in  the  long  pull,  they 
all  end  up  about  even. 

I  agree  the  key  to  what  you  are  asking 
me  basically  is  that  this  type  of  cabinet 
organization  functions  in  a  relatively  informal 
way.  We  adhere  to  the  basic  principle  of 
cabinet  responsibility,  so  that  even  committees 
of  cabinet  must,  of  course,  report  back  to 
the  full  cabinet,  and  the  full  cabinet  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  decisions  made. 

As  the  affairs  of  government  become  more 
complex,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
for  the  entire  cabinet  to  be  totally  aware 
of  all  activity  in  each  department.  Thus  the 
cabinet  committee  becomes  important.  But  it 
still  must  function— just  as  Treasury  Board 
does,  of  course— as  a  committee  of  cabinet 
and  it  must  report  back  to  the  total  cabinet, 
which  must  accept  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
raise  this  matter  again— I  raised  it  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  in  question  period— is  that  I 
have  the  distinct  impression  that  the  driver 
of  the  team  is  not  sufficiently  aware,  not  so 
much  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going,  but  of  the  problems  that  are  involved 
in  co-ordinating  the  approach.  The  Treasurer 
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(Mr.  MacNaughton)  in  answering  questions  in 
his  estimates,  indicated  quite  clearly  that  he 
was  the  chief  provincial  planner. 

The  Treasurer  shakes  his  head.  I  was  quite 
surprised  at  his  emphasis,  because  he  was  the 
man  who  took  the  responsibility  for  the 
atrocious  approach  through  OWRC  of  the 
establishment  of  the  intake  for  what  may  be 
an  important  water  pipeline  up  to  the  centre 
of  the  Grand  Valley,  which  is  obviously  one 
of  the  basic  planning  decisions  to  be  made. 
It  was  the  Treasurer  who  took  the  responsi- 
bility for  correcting  what  the  OWRC  had 
done  incorrectly.  I  notice  that  the  vice-chair- 
man of  the  OWRC  was  taking  a  lot  of  credit 
for  that  decision  down  in  Norfolk  county 
a  few  weeks  ago,  which  is  strange,  since  he 
was  the  one  who  must  surely  have  been 
aware  of  the  original  circumstances. 

Rut  I  believe  that  the  chief  planner  has 
got  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Design  for 
Development  committee,  and  I  have  an 
impression  that  the  chief  planner  is  leaving 
entirely  too  much  responsibility  to  those 
people  who  should  come  under  his  direction. 
I  really  would  like  to  know  how  frequently 
that  committee  meets.  I  feel  that  it  is  an 
extremely  small  one  indeed,  and  that  you 
might  meet  around  one  end  of  the  table  at 
the  cabinet  dining  room  when  it  happens  that 
the  four  or  five  of  you  are  there,  and  you 
have  not  got  anything  more  interesting  to  talk 
about. 

It  looks  to  me  that  there  is  still  that  sub- 
stantial overlap  of  responsibility,  and  some- 
thing worse  than  that,  a  sort  of  a  grating  of 
responsibility,  particularly  between  Municipal 
Affairs  and  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  at  the  top  level. 
I  would  think  that  the  ministers  get  along- 
well,  reasonably  well,  but— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  We 
get  along  as  well  as  you  do  over  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
those  people  who  implement  the  directions 
of  the  ministers  get  along  so  well.  There  is 
still  every  indication,  for  example,  that  the 
direct  feedout  of  the  Design  for  Development 
—and  that  is  the  Treasurer's  complex  pro- 
gramme of  inputs  from  regional  councils- 
is  still  a  fiasco,  and  that  when  the  whole  story, 
if  we  ever  get  a  chance  to  know  it— even 
when  the  government  changes— is  going  to  be 
too  snarled  up  even  to  bother  to  look  into 
in  detail.  I  think  we  are  going  to  find  that, 
in  fact,  this  Design  for  Development  ap- 
proach has  been  a  substantial  farce. 


For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  learned  that, 
in  the  Southern  Ontario  Regional  Develop- 
ment Council,  made  up  of  many  municipali- 
ties, only  the  county  of  Wentworth,  the 
county  of  Rrant,  and  the  city  of  Rrantford, 
have  in  fact  paid  their  dues.  They  go  down 
to  these  meetings  with  representatives  of  all 
the  municipalities  there  and  the  financial 
report  indicates  that  it  is  simply  a  kept 
organization,  and  that  the  Treasurer  has 
simply  decreed— decreed— that  these  councils 
must  function,  whether  they  do  anything 
useful  or  not.  He  is  providing  the  money— 
the  transfusions— to  keep  them  working,  and 
the  directives  that  say  that  you  had  better 
have  meetings  and  you  had  better  have 
reports,  even  though  there  are  only  three 
municipalities  which  have  been  coerced  to 
take  enough  interest  to  actually  pay  their 
dues.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No  coercion,  none! 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  if  it  is  not  coercion,  it  is 
misleading,  and  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  substantial  misgivings 
about  the  whole  planning  procedure.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the  Design 
for  Development  committee  is  effectively  con- 
trolling it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Premier  is 
moved  to  give  us  the  numbers  of  meetings 
that  are  held  and  to  indicate  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  formal  structure,  instead  of  something 
considerably  less  than  that.  If  he  has  some- 
thing further  to  say  about  it,  I  would  like  to 
hear  it.  I  would  also  like  to  know  what  other, 
let  us  say,  horizontal  committees,  that  go 
from  department  to  department,  are  co-ordin- 
ated under  his  chairmanship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  matter  that  is  being  raised  about  the 
regional  development  councils  and  their  finan- 
cing and  so  on,  certainly  is  not  something  that 
I  can  speak  to.  I  assume  that  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  raised  this  during  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Treasurer  and  that  what  he  is 
saying  here  today  is  recapping  something  he 
has  said  before.  I  would  not  minimize  to  the 
member,  or  to  the  House,  in  any  way,  the 
real  complexities  in  all  forms  of  planning, 
because  it  involves  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment with  responsibilities  and  with  opinions. 
And,  of  course,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  government  that  causes  more 
difficulty  than  when  you  start  telling  people 
what  they  can  and  cannot  do,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  governments  with  their  own 
responsibilities  and  with  their  own  sort  of 
faith. 
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I  mean,  the  fastest  way  to  get  into  trouble 
planning  is  to  tell  somebody  they  have  to 
sot  back  15  or  20  feet  from  a  road  allowance 
and  so  on  and  so  on;  and  they  cannot  sell 
their  land;  and  they  are  in  a  green  belt  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  what 
they  like.  There  are  huge  problems  inherent 
in  planning.  There  are  problems,  of  course, 
inherent  in  co-ordinating  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  various  elements  and  various 
levels  of  administration  in  government. 

I  do  not  minimize  these  and  I  would  not 
stand  here  and  minimize  them  to  you,  but 
I  would  say  to  you  that  we  are  well  aware 
of  them  and  that  if  it  is  of  any  consolation 
to  you— and  I  doubt  that  it  is  and  I  doubt 
that  it  will  change  your  mind— but  I  will  tell 
you  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  be 
satisfied  that  while  no  result  we  ever  achieve 
is  what  one  wants,  certainly  we  are  aware  of 
the  problems  you  are  mentioning.  We  are 
co-ordinating  them  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
a  way  through  what  is  very  often  overlap 
of  jurisdiction,  overlap  of  function. 

I  would  say  this,  that  one  other  aspect  of 
this  whole  situation  I  would  mention  to  you 
which  I  think  you  might  bear  in  mind,  is 
that  many  of  these  administrative  difficulties 
have  come  upon  us  in  a  period  when  the 
actual  administration  of  government  is  grow- 
ing. The  responsibilities  we  are  being  asked 
to  assume  are  continuously  growing  and,  of 
course,  it  falls  to  us  to  alter  governmental 
administration  at  the  same  time  that  admin- 
istration is  growing  and  developing,  because 
some  of  the  techniques  that  were  perhaps 
valid  ten  years  ago  are  not  valid  today.  That 
is  why  we  have  the  PIP  project  going.  Once 
again— I  am  out  of  my  own  department  here 
—that  is  why  we  are  examining  the  whole 
function  of  government  to  develop  really 
new  means  of  doing  what  we  are  doing  in  a 
more  efficient  way. 

As  for  committees  of  cabinet  that  cover 
broader  areas  of  activity,  of  course,  there  is 
the  Treasury  Board,  which  is  a  committee  of 
cabinet  and  probably  the  most  sophisticated 
of  all.  Its  estimates  will  be  here  before  the 
House  shortly.  Its  functions  are  very  broad 
indeed.  It  has  a  very  large  staff  and  the 
Treasurer  can  explain  how  it  functions,  but 
it  cuts  across  the  activities  of  every  depart- 
ment of  government.  In  a  nutshell  its  basic 
responsibility  is  to  see  that  the  moneys 
actually  spent  in  the  various  departments  are 
spent  according  to  the  votes  that  are  passed 
in  this  House.  That  is  its  fundamental  duty. 

We  have  what  I  would  term  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees. We  have  one  dealing  with  liquor 
policy,  for  instance,  and  its  deliberations  were 


reflected  in  the  announcements  made  by  the 
minister.  But  the  House  can  see  it  is  not  the 
committee  that  makes  that  report;  it  is  the 
minister  who  has  the  responsibility. 

We  have  committees  dealing  with  northern 
roads,  for  instance,  involving  a  whole  series 
of  departments  so  that  we  may  examine  that 
problem.  But,  once  again,  as  far  as  the 
Legislature  is  concerned,  probably  the  results 
of  that  committee  will  appear  in  policy  deci- 
sions of  some  one  or  other  of  the  departments. 
We  have  a  cabinet  committee  dealing  with 
the  whole  problem  of  airstrips  in  Ontario, 
and  it  is  a  group  of  representatives  from 
departments,  but  the  members  will  find  that 
the  policy  decision,  as  reached  by  that  com- 
mittee, will  be  funnelled  back  through  the 
cabinet  and  will  come  out  probably  in 
announcements  of  the  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Haskett).  Those  are  some  that  come 
immediately  to  view. 

We  are  presently  working  on  the  whole 
problem  of  assistance  to  urban  transportation 
systems.  This  is  a  very  big  question  indeed 
and,  I  might  say,  a  very  difficult  question 
and  there  is  a  cabinet  committee  dealing  with 
that  problem  as  well.  But,  one  again,  what 
conclusions  it  comes  to  will  be  reported  back 
to  the  cabinet  itself. 

So  I  point  out  to  you  that  cabinet  com- 
mittees are,  in  fact,  set  up  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  deal  with  specific  problems.  They 
may  function  for  a  short  period  of  time; 
they  may  be  altered  or  their  terms  of  refer- 
ence may  be  changed  to  meet  situations 
because,  basically  and  fundamentally,  we 
work  on  the  basis  of  collective  cabinet 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
pursue  this  for  a  moment— and  I  see  we  have 
only  seven  minutes  until  we  move  to  another 
order— but,  with  respect- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Will  the  hon. 
member  leave  me  about  two? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
can  or  not.  We  may  have  to  pick  up  with 
this  estimate  when  we  resume  again.  How- 
ever, let  me  not  waste  time  now  with  what 
I  was  planning  to  say.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  the  confusion  is  becoming  con- 
founded and  the  Prime  Minister  has  just 
confirmed  it.  The  Provincial  Treasurer,  during 
his  estimates,  I  think  confirmed  it  even  more. 

Let  me  go  back  and  repeat  a  point  which 
I    have    raised    a    number    of    times    in    this 
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House.  I  think  it  is  a  good  starting  point. 
When  Professor  Kruger  made  his  devastating 
report  as  to  the  confusion,  the  overlapping 
and  the  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  whole 
approach  to  regional  economic  development 
in  this  province.  He  said  the  only  way  in 
which  one  can  harness— if  I  may  borrow  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition's  phrase— the  four 
or  five  departments  that  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved is  through  a  cabinet  committee  which 
will  be  responsible  directly  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  which  will  have  one  man  with 
sole  responsibility  for  directing  that  com- 
mittee acting  in  the  role  of  a  deputy  minister 
responsible  to  the  Prime   Minister. 

Clearly  every  cabinet  committee  does  not 
have  to  be  of  that  nature.  If  it  is  a  cabinet 
committee  that  is  looking  into  the  question  of 
liquor  advertising,  it  is  not  one,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  whose  work  are  such,  that  one  is 
going  to  require  that  kind  of  a  machinery. 
But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  does  not  need 
to  argue  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
provincial  Treasurer  for  any  length  of  time 
to  persuade  them  that  if  one  is  going  to  have 
effective  economic  planning,  with  the  full 
ramifications  in  The  Departments  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs,  Trade  and  Development,  Energy, 
and  Highways  and  all  of  the  rest  of  them, 
one  simply  cannot  do  it  by  a  group  of  people 
coming  together,  in  what  the  Prime  Minister 
describes  delightfully,  as  "a  rather  informal 
fashion."  It  has  got  to  be  a  structured  kind  of 
body  with  lines  of  authority,  and  I  submit 
the  lines  of  authority  have  got  to  be  from  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Now  let  me  go  back  and  elucidate  on  my 
reference  to  what  happened  this  year  in  the 
estimates.  I  queried  the  provincial  Treasurer, 
I  recall.  I  queried  as  to  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  interdepartmental  committee  on 
Design  for  Development,  design  1  and  de- 
sign 2  and  the  rest,  and  we  discovered  it  was 
his  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  H.  I.  Macdonald. 
With  all  respect  to  a  man  who  carries  the 
name  "Macdonald"  and  therefore  is  an  extra- 
ordinary creature,  he  is  deputy  provincial 
Treasurer,  he  is  deputy  minister  of  The 
Department  of  Economics,  so  he  has  got  a 
full-time  job  to  begin  with.  To  kid  oneself  or 
kid  the  public  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  that 
that  man  can  be  the  head  of  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  with  the  kind  of  day-to- 
day co-ordination  that  is  required,  and  that 
he  would  have  the  power  to  be  able  to  knock 
heads  together  in  the  fashion  that  thev  are 
going  to  need  to  be  knocked  together,  if  one 
is  going  to  get  really  effective  co-ordination, 
is  to  be  dreaming.  It  cannot  and  will  not 
happen.    Indeed  if  I  were  to   go  back  and 


look  at  the  minutes  of  that  estimates  com- 
mittee, it  was  conceded  that  perhaps  we  are 
getting  to  a  point  where  the  load  would  be 
too  heavy.  I  pleaded  with  the  minister  to 
take  a  second  look  at  it. 

If  I  may  pick  up  a  comment  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  the  Mid-western  Ontario 
Regional  Development  Council  was  col- 
lapsing completely.  It  was  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  political  embarrassment.  The  munici- 
palities involved  were  publicly  proclaiming 
their  lack  of  confidence  and  they  were  with- 
drawing. To  save  the  government  political 
embarrassment  some  money  was  pumped  into 
it  and  some  short-term  jobs  were  given  to  it 
to  resuscitate  that  dying  body. 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  these  bodies  are 
not  now  really  out  of  date.  They  played  a 
role  in  the  days  when  the  government  was 
just  playing  with  the  problem  of  regional 
development.  Now  that  it  is  seriously  getting 
into  regional  economic  development,  tied 
with  regional  governments,  which  require 
massive  amounts  of  co-ordination— I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  deny  the  incredible  ramifica- 
tions of  the  problem— it  oannot  be  done,  as 
the  Prime  Minister  says,  on  "a  somewhat  in- 
formal" basis.  It  cannot  be  done  by  a  min- 
ister who  is  not  the  Prime  Minister  and  there- 
fore has  not  the  authority  to  knock  heads 
together  among  other  colleagues  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  Prime  Minister  is  the  only  man  who 
has  the  power  to  do  that. 

The  cabinet  committee  cannot  be  chaired 
by  a  man  who  is  already  deputy  minister  of 
two  departments  and  expect  that  he  is  going 
to  be  able  to  do  the  job.  So  I  say  to  the 
Prime  Minister  he  may  be  satisfied,  but  as 
unprovocatively  as  I  can  say  to  him,  I  am 
not  satisfied.  Moreover  the  people  who  are 
seriously  involved  in,  and  interested  in,  re- 
gional economic  development  across  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  are  not  satisfied  because 
one  cannot  do  the  job  on  that  horse-and- 
buggy  basis.  That  was  the  basis  on  which 
the  government  was  trying  to  do  it  before  it 
was  really  into  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. Now  it  is  into  it  seriously,  if  we  take 
its  professions  of  policy  seriously  and  at  their 
face  value.  It  cannot  be  done  on  a  structure 
which  is  horse-and-buggy  in  approach. 

So  I  come  back,  just  by  way  of  brief  sum- 
mation, to  an  important  cabinet  committee 
which  has  serious  problems  of  co-ordination 
of  major  departments.  You  simply  cannot  do 
it  on  any  other  basis,  than  one  that  was  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Kruger— than  a  cabinet 
committee  under  the  Prime  Minister  with  a 
full-time  person  with  responsibility  tc  direct 
it. 
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His  role  will  be  essentially  that  of  a  deputy 
minister  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister  so 
that  man's  authority— obviously  he  must  be 
an  outstanding  person— will  be  recognized  by 
everybody  involved.  It  will  be  recognized  by 
the  four  or  five  ministers  and  their  deputies 
that  this  man  is  the  alter  ego  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  this  area  and  therefore  he  will 
have  both  the  prestige  and  the  power  to 
knock  heads  together  and  get  some  real  co- 
ordination. 

You  are  not  getting  it  at  the  moment 
because  some  ministers  suddenly  express 
doubts  and  wonderment  at  another  colleague 
announcing  a  $6,000  option  for  a  new  satel- 
lite city,  when  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues 
did  not  know  anything  about  it.  That  is  the 
kind  of  co-ordination  you  have  had  up  until 
now— and  the  minister  who  made  the 
announcement  smiles.  He  is  like  the  cat  that 
was  thrown  in  amongst  the  pigeons. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  has  got  another  one  up  his 
sleeve. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  I  was  smiling  about  the 
$6,000  satellite  city. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  I  say  $6,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  You  know  how  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  meant  6,000  population. 
I  am  catching  your  disease.  You  move  deci- 
mals from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right  with 
such  reckless  abandon.  Forgive  me  if— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  It  could  move  you  right  out 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Got  you  started  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 
Shall  this  vote  carry? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  have- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Perhaps  we   have   reached 
the  hour  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  I  have  two  minutes? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  that  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  rules.  The  time  has 
arrived  to  put  the  motion  to  rise  and  report. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  arre  not  going  to  carry  the 
vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  time  has  elapsed.  The 
time  has  elapsed. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  asked  for  two  minutes.  I 
wanted  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  no  authority  to 
grant  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —ask  about  this  department.  I 
do  not  know  why  you  have  to  be  so  strict. 
I  can  put  it  in  two  minutes. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  We  agree  with  that  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  I  have  complete  con- 
currence that  we  proceed  with  two  minutes? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  have  clarification? 
When  you  say  the  time  has  elapsed  does  that 
mean  because  we  are  going  on  to  another 
order?  Or  has  all  estimate  time  elapsed? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  no.  I  simply  point  out 
that  my  instructions  were  that  we  would  rise, 
as  one  of  the  hon.  members  said  we  were 
moving  to  another  order  of  business  at  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  all  time  has  not 
elaflsed? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  could  have  finished  by  this 
time. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  How  much 
time  is  left? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Speak  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  could  have  finished  by  this 
time. 

The  grievance  I  want  to  state  is  this:  I  had 
the  privilege— or  disadvantage  whatever  it 
may  be— to  have  sat  here  when  Leslie  Frost 
was  Prime  Minister. 

During  the  tenure  of  the  present  holder  of 
the  office,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
curiosity  and  somewhat  of  an  amazement  to 
me  to  see  the  enormous  growth  in  his  office 
staff,  and  more  than  that,  to  see  the  glacier- 
like qualities  with  which  he  sequesters  office 
space  on  this  floor.  You  see  his  offices  creep- 
ing around  on  the  second  floor. 

I  put  it  to  this  context  that  under  the  arbit- 
rary tutelage  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Simonett)  we  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
north  wing.  But  I  say  that  is  quite  a  contrast 
to  see  the  empire-building  in  this  department 
with  the  increase  in  this  staff,  the  using  of 
this  second  floor  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
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comfort  of  the  members  of  this  House  who 
might  expect  to  have  first  priority  on  the 
accommodations  in  this  building. 

But  as  always,  we  become  second  in  prior- 
ity to  the  Jordanian  army  of  executive  assis- 
tants and  other  personnel  in  an  office  like  the 
Prime  Minister's  office  with  this  bewildering 
growth  in  powers. 

I  draw  the  contrast  with  Leslie  Frost  who 
ran  a  pretty  tight  ship  and  kept  an  eye  on 
his  ministers.  He  always  appeared  to  know 
more  about  the  running  of  the  departments 
than  they  did  themselves.  This  man  does  not 
do  that.  He  does  not  interfere— 

An  hon.  member:  He  follows  a  lot  more 
than  you  did. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Two  minutes  have  now 
expired. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  does  not  interfere  in  the 
estimates  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  two  minutes 
have  now  expired. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  basis  upon  which 
I  put  it  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  state  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  a  moment  to  answer 
these— 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  We  will 
give  you  one  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —dire  allegations  of 
empire-building.  I  think  your  leader  wants 
me  to  build  more  empires  but  you  do  not.  In 
fact  your  complaint  gets  back  to  your  own 
personal  office  space. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wrote  to  you  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  all  you  are  con- 
cerned about  and  you  relate  all  this  back  to 
your  own  personal  office  space.  If  you  look 
at  this,  these  estimates  are  $2,500  greater 
than  they  were  last  year.  That  is  big  empire- 
building  in  one  year  is  it  not?  I  think  there 
are  two  more  employees.  So  do  not  use  my 
estimates  to  further  your  own  desire  for  more 
office  space. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Should  we  follow 
Trudeau's  example? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  what  you  are 
doing.  It  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing.  You 
are  using  my  estimates  because  you  do  not 
think  you  have  good  enough  office  space.  I 
simply   cannot  get  into  such   arguments. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ob- 
vious we  should  have  followed  the  rules  and 
adjourned  and  gone  to  another  order  at  5 
o'clock  instead  of  being  dragged  in  to  this  sort 
of  a  thing. 

Vote  1501  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  estimates 
of  the  department  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Before  I  place  the  motion  to  rise  and  re- 
port I  should  inform  the  committee  that  there 
are  now  23  minutes  remaining  other  than  the 
time  for  concurrence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  a  matter  of  clarification. 
Was  the  clock  running  during  the  discussion 
of  the  supplementary  estimates? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  was. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  to  express  an  objection, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  use  of  that  time  as  the 
opposition  time  for  further  discussion  of  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  still  part  of  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let  us  have  a  little  reasonable 
discussion  about  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Surely, 
the  members  opposite  will  realize  that  we 
have  co-operated  right  down  the  line  in  ful- 
filling the  time  requirements. 

The  three  departments  brought  in  supple- 
mentary estimates  which  were  not  part  of  the 
original  agreement  and  all  of  us  obviously  felt 
that  the  time  taken  for  that  discussion  was  not 
included  in  the  original  agreement.  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  provide  for  that  ad- 
ditional time  in  the  department  remaining 
and  I  would  ask  the  leader  of  the  government 
to  agree  with  the  position  I  put,  which  I 
think  is  a  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  opinion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  I  may  speak  to  this 
please,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  make 
arrangements  if  we  are  using  up  some  of  the 
private  members'  hour.  We  can  arrange  for 
that  some  other  time  because  I  think  this  is 
a  question  that  needs  some  attention.  I 
would  say  the  fact  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that,  when  the  rules  committee  set  up  the 
present    timetabling,    I    do    not    think    they 
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considered  the  question  of  supplementary  esti- 
mates. That  would  be  my  realization.  And 
even  though  I  have  to  listen  to  such  stupidi- 
ties as  I  did  from  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury I  have  never  choked  anybody  off  from 
this  House  and  I  do  not  intend  to. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  talk  about  you  that 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  you  do.  You 
just  accused  me  of  empire-building  and  you 
make  odious  comparisons  with  my  predeces- 
sors, and  all  kinds  of  things. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  got  to  you  did  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  it  did.  I  am 
human.  Absolutely.  Sure,  I  admit  that.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  glacial  lord. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  do  you  do  for  us?  I 
wrote  to  you  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
the  thing  I  might  suggest  to  the  House  that 
we  do  in  this  particular  instance  is  find  out 
how  much  time  we  spent  on  the  supplement- 
ary estimates— I  suppose  we  can  estimate  that 
within  five  minutes— add  it  to  the  time  needed 
to  complete  whatever  departments  are  left 
and  have  concurrence  on  the  two  things. 

But  the  proviso  I  want  to  stick  in  is  this: 
We  are  now  left  with  a  sort  of  loose  end  in 
the  rules  and  that  is,  "How  long  are  we  going 
to  allow  for  supplementary  estimates  in  the 
future?"  Could  that  question  then  be  referred 
back  to  the  rules  committee  so  that  we  can  do 
what  we  failed  to  do  when  we  were  stu- 
dying the  total  rules? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  Prime  Minister 
refer  it  back  to  the  rules  committee  so  that 
we  could  consider  it  and  the  question  of  the 
use  of  TV  in  the  House,  because  I  cannot 
get  the  rules  committee  to  meet?  It  is  the 
old,  old  problem.  Perhaps  once  again  you  will 
issue  an  order  and  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  both  of  these  issues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Maybe  I  can  see  what 
I  can  do  about  getting  all  these  horses  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time— 
your  horses  and  our  horses— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Frost 
would  never  do  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  has  more  help. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  got  so  many 
to  house.  I  have  had  about  two  in  two  years. 
The  budget  keeps  going  up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  at  least  six  in  here 
all  the  time  watching  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh  no  I  have  not.  Six? 
How  many  do  you  have  over  here?  At  the 
moment.  None. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  in  the  question 
period,  I  see  all  your  advisers. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Do  not  get  into  this 
debate,  the  hon.  member  can  only  lose 
so  if  I  were  the  hon.  member  I  would  just 
be  quiet.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  what  I 
propose  appears  to  be  reasonable  to  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House, 
I  will  propose  that  we  follow  that  course. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  Until  there 
is  an  agreement  of  some  kind,  I  am  guided  by 
the  rules,  and  the  rules  simply  state  that  there 
shall  be  so  many  sittings  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  supply,  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Agreed,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Would  it  then  be  proper  if  the  entire  House 
concurs— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  we  give  you  a  dif- 
ferent instruction,  then  you  could  operate,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Chairman:  With  that  instruction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  the  only  way  you 
can  operate,  and  that  is  within  the  instructions 
given  to  you  and  within  the  rules. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  WEEK 

Mr.  Carruthers  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  170,  An  Act  respecting  Senior  Citizens 
Week. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Before  Mr.  Carruthers  begins 
his  address,  I  notice  that  we  have  lost  11 
minutes  of  the  private  members'  time.  I  think 
it  would  be  only  fair  if  the  proposer  of  the 
motion  should  have  his  regular  time  and  we 
divide  the  rest  of  the  time  up  among  the 
other  members. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Let  us  agree  right  now  to  carry  the  bill. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  I  think  I  should 
continue  for  a  few  minutes.  I  suppose  you 
might  consider  this  a  repetition  on  an  annual 
basis- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  is  not  using  last 
year's  speech  again? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  I  think  I  am  mainly, 
but  it  bears  repeating.  I  am  going  to  start  at 
the  back  and  move  towards  the  front  this 
time.  I  think  it  is  in  order  that  once  a  year 
we  should  speak  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  Ontario— 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Like  the  Liberals! 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  have  proposed  on  two 
occasions  now  the  establishment  of  a  Senior 
Citizens  Week  to  recognize  and  honour  the 
invaluable  contributions  our  senior  citizens 
have  made  to  this  province.  As  former  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  on  aging,  it  is 
perhaps  in  order  that  I  should  speak  on  their 
behalf.  I  might  say  that  I  have  been  very 
greatly  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  select  committee 
adopted  over  the  years. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  About  29  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Over  50  per  cent  now. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  We  are  moving  toward  70. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  And  we  are  moving  towards 
70,  that  is  right,  as  the  hon.  minister  said.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  should  record 
that. 

While  many  of  our  aims  have  been  realized 
through  these  recommendations  and  the 
adoption  of  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  recommendation  No. 
42— and  I  am  sure  the  member  for  Parkdale 
(Mr.  Trotter)  will  agree  with  me— namely, 
"that  the  province  permit  and  encourage 
municipalities  officially  to  proclaim  and  recog- 


nize Senior  Citizens  Week  each  year  com- 
mencing with  the  third  week  in  June." 

I  mentioned  last  year  how  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  have  played  very  important 
roles  in  the  life  of  our  various  communities, 
and  I  think  I  mentioned  the  family  doctor, 
the  teacher,  the  carpenter,  and  all  trades. 
They  all  have  fulfilled  very  important  roles 
in  their  lifetime.  I  just  noticed  in  today's 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  Mr.  Jim  MacRory  at  91 
is  a  keen  astronomy  fan  and  made  a  recent 
visit  to  the  McLaughlin  Planetarium.  He  has 
had  an  interesting  career.  It  began  in  a  very 
humble  way,  but  I  just  noticed  he  contributed 
$10,000  recently  to  the  university.  Now  these 
people  should  be  recognized. 

I  recall  an  elderly  lady,  almost  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  in  my  own  community,  who  at 
93  years  of  age  is  writing  poetry  and  having 
it  published.  Engineers  and  many  others  are 
making  valuable  contributions. 

Indebtedness  to  our  senior  citizens  is  a 
continuing  one  as  well,  because  for  many  of 
them,  retirement  has  been  a  new  beginning 
of  service.  In  project  after  project,  Mr. 
Speaker,  senior  citizens  individually  and  in 
groups  are  contributing  their  time,  their  skills 
and  their  knowledge  and,  indeed,  their  ex- 
perience to  accomplish  tasks  which  will 
benefit  their  fellow-citizens. 

In  many  jurisdictions,  older  people  are 
helping  in  the  schools.  In  hundreds  of  centres 
they  are  volunteering  their  services  for  com- 
munity projects.  They  are  acting  as  handy- 
men and  home  health  aides.  I  am  sure  we  all 
can  recall  many  senior  citizens  in  our  com- 
munity who  are  fulfilling  these  duties. 

In  this  age  when  youth  is  glorified,  I  think 
it  is  time  we  showed  our  appreciation  for 
the  past  and  the  present  services  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  province.  We  can  do  this  in 
a  very  splendid  way  by  setting  aside  one 
week  in  which  special  projects  and  pro- 
grammes for  and  by  our  senior  citizens  could 
be  developed. 

I  might  say  that  these  projects  could  take 
many  forms.  I  think  I  recommended  these 
last  year.  They  should  include  special 
religious  services,  art  exhibits,  competitions, 
craft  displays,  newspaper  editorials  and  his- 
torical displays.  We  have  a  very  fine 
historical  society  in  my  own  community  and 
many  of  the  members  of  this  group  are  senior 
citizens  who  have  a  great  stake  in  that 
community. 

On  many  occasions  the  presentation  of 
awards  or  other  honours  to  senior  citizens 
could  form  a  very  important  part  of  that  pro- 
gramme.  Just  recently— last  month— the  clerk 
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in  my  own  municipality  retired,  after  giving 
some  40  years  of  great  service  to  that  com- 
munity. I  hope  that  his  services  will  be 
recognized;  he  is  still  available  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  knowledge  and  experience  that 
he  gained  over  those  years  are  of  great  value 
to  that  community  and  should  be  used. 

Senior  Citizens  Week  can  also  provide  an 
occasion  for  bridging  the  generation  gap.  It 
can  provide  a  real  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  participate  in  an  older  Ontario 
programme  to  learn  more  about  the  values 
and  heritage  of  the  past  and,  in  so  doing, 
give  to  the  elderly  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  building  the  future. 

Our  young  people  should  know  that  older 
people  have  a  reserve  of  wisdom  and  quiet 
inner  strength  learned  by  long  practice  in 
adaptation  and  this  can  be  called  upon  as  a 
significant  antidote  to  the  stresses  and  strains 
induced  by  the  fears,  the  vanities,  the  greeds 
and  the  ignorance  encountered  by  young 
people. 

Statistics  make  it  apparent  that  our  senior- 
citizen  population  is  increasing  in  a  very 
significant  manner  in  comparison  with  some 
other  age  groups. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  longevity 
was  a  new  word  in  our  common  talk.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  average  life  expec- 
tancy on  this  continent  was  only  40  years. 
Today  in  Canada  it  is  68.3  years  for  men 
and  74.4  for  women.  Old  age  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  something  that  just  happens, 
with  little  or  nothing  being  done  about  it. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  positive  steps 
Ontario  has  taken  to  help  our  senior  citizens 
meet  the  challenge  of  their  later  years.  As  I 
said  before  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  a 
very  large  number  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  on  aging  have  been 
implemented. 

The  establishment  of  an  office  of  aging 
under  the  very  skilled  direction  of  Dr.  Law- 
rence Crawford,  who  was  a  consultant  on 
that  committee,  was  a  major  step  toward 
providing  improved  services  to  our  senior 
citizens.  Certainly  it  has  formed  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  many  new  pro- 
grammes. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  also 
said  the  government  should  cut  out  the  red 
tape. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  I  think  we  cut  it 
about  as  well  as  anybody  could  cut  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Oh  come  now! 


Mr.  Carruthers:  Certainly,  as  I  see  it,  the 
assistance  is  made  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  interdepartmental  committee  estab- 
lished to  co-ordinate  the  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens  in  Ontario  is  playing 
a  very  important  role. 

Other  recommendations  realized  include  a 
tax  credit  rebate  programme  for  senior  citi- 
zens, creation  of  new  standards  and  enforce- 
ments for  nursing  homes  under  provincial 
administration,  development  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  private  home  care  programme,  the 
extension  of  assistance  in  the  development 
of  home  care  programmes,  free  medical  and 
hospital  premiums  for  senior  citizens  with 
limited  income,  the  prohibition  of  discrimi- 
nation because  of  age  and  employment,  a 
crash  programme  in  senior  citizen  housing 
and  financial  assistance  in  providing  those 
homes,  and  increased  assistance  to  senior- 
citizen  centres. 

In  our  own  community  of  Port  Hope  there 
are  two  projects  at  the  present  time  in  hous- 
ing being  developed  for  senior  citizens.  One 
will  be  opening  within  a  week  or  two.  But 
certainly  it  Is  not  an  economic  problem 
entirely.  We  have  to  look  at  the  whole  pack- 
age. You  may  speak  about  pensions  and 
financial  assistance  but  when  you  look  at  the 
programmes  that  are  being  implemented  for 
the  assistance  of  our  senior  citizens,  the 
results  are  very  significant. 

In  presenting  the  1970  budget,  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  MacNaughton) 
announced  that  supplementary  tax  relief 
would  be  made  available  to  all  eligible  resi- 
dents of  Ontario  who  receive  the  federal 
guaranteed  income  supplement.  As  was  men- 
tioned here,  this  afternoon,  whether  they  get 
50  cents  or  $1  or  the  total  amount,  they  are 
eligible  for  that  supplementary  tax  relief. 

Under  this  plan,  all  Ontario  recipients  of 
the  federal  income  supplement  will  receive 
a  basic  $50  to  apply  to  their  taxes.  In  many 
instances  this  will  be  a  very  significant 
amount.  It  is  recognized  that  nearly  everyone 
paying  for  accommodation,  even  when  living 
with  others,  is  making  some  contribution 
toward  property  taxes  and  this  assistance  will 
substantially  reduce  the  burden  that  they  are 
experiencing  today.  As  has  been  mentioned 
before,  it  is  expected  that  the  first  supplemen- 
tary tax  relief  payment  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  our  senior  citizens  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
have  recently  announced  a  new  concept  in 
providing  low-rental  housing  for  elderly  per- 
sons and  this  is  a  very  important  and  a  very 
significant  programme. 
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Mr.  Trotter:  How  many  are  there  going  to 
be  available? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  the  member  should 
note  what  happens.  The  two  government 
agencies  jointly  will  build  and  operate  hous- 
ing facilities  in  Ontario  to  provide  both 
self-contained  apartment  and  senior-citizen 
residences  in  a  single  complex.  This  new  com- 
plex may  offer  food,  recreation,  nursing  and 
other  supportive  services.  I  was  involved  in  a 
promotion  of  this  type  not  very  long  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  striving  to  pro- 
vide more  and  better  programmes  for  our 
senior  citizens  in  housing,  health  care  and  tax 
relief,  we  must  also  strive  to  maintain  their 
sense  of  being  relevant  and  active  participants 
in  our  way  of  life.  Our  society  often  squanders 
experience  and  wisdom  which  is  an  abuse  we 
can  ill  afford.  So,  let  us  join  in  a  community 
effort  through  the  establishment  of  a  Senior 
Citizens  Week  to  give  meaning  to  the  goals  of 
the  select  committee  on  aging. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  party, 
of  course,  support  the  principle  as  outlined  in 
this  bill,  but  the  thing  that  concerns  most  of 
us  on  this  side  is  that  even  though  making 
this  bill  law  would  cost  the  government 
virtually  no  money  whatsoever,  for  some  un- 
known reason  it  completely  ignores  the  pleas 
of  the  member  for  Durham  who  has  spoken 
year  in,  year  out  on  behalf  of  this  bill.  I 
simply  cannot  understand  why  the  govern- 
ment will  not  move  unless  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son. 

In  section  1  of  the  bill,  where  it  outlines 
the  various  things  that  it  would  expect  this 
bill  to  do,  in  subsection  (d)  it  says  that  having 
a  Senior  Citizens  Week  would  add  to  the 
stimulation  of  general  interest  in,  and  knowl- 
edge of,  aging  and  the  aged.  I  must  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  certainly  the  political 
leadership  on  the  government  side  needs  a 
lot  of  stimulation  on  what  the  people  who 
are  our  older  citizens  need  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  know  that  the  member  for  Durham 
worked  well  and  hard  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  aging.  That  committee 
brought  in  44  recommendations,  one  of  the 
more  innocuous  of  which  was  number  42, 
that  we  should  have  a  senior  citizens  week, 
and  certainly  I  agree  with  it.  What  is  wrong, 
and  where  I  criticized  this  government,  is  that 
we  had  recommendations  brought  in  and  it 
may  well  be  that  some  have  been  put  into 
effect  and  put  into  law;  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  government  has  never  gone 
to  the  heart  of  the  problems  that  needed  to 


be  solved,  nor  brought  into  law  the  recom- 
mendations that  were  most  needed. 

The  most  shocking  one  that  has  been 
ignored  has  been  the  nursing  home  situation 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  When  one  knows 
and  sees  the  virtually  hundreds  of  people,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly  people— and  I  know  it  is 
not  just  the  elderly  people  who  are  con- 
cerned in  nursing  homes  but  they  are  the 
ones  primarily  concerned.  As  the  member  for 
Durham  says,  there  are  far  more  older 
people  than  there  used  to  be.  There  are 
more  people  worrying  and  they  are  older 
people  who  earned  and  saved  their  money 
in  a  day  and  age  when  a  dollar  was  worth 
a  dollar.  Now  they  are,  many  of  them, 
seeing  their  life  savings  going  down  the 
drain.  They  are  sitting  and  lying  in  these 
nursing  homes  wondering  if  they  will  have 
anything  left  in  order  to  avoid  a  pauper's 
funeral. 

This  is  a  major  thing  that  the  government 
is  ignoring,  and  the  committee  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  chaired  recommended  that 
this  government  do  something.  The  years 
roll  on  and  people  are  lying  in  the  nursing 
homes,  but  this  government  is  not  doing  a 
thing  about  it.  I  repeat  again,  as  I  have 
said  once  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
as  an  election  gimmick  they  will  do  some- 
thing for  the  senior  citizens.  Surely  this  gov- 
ernment would  not  have  the  nerve  to  go  to 
the  people  without  giving  them  some  very 
major  assistance? 

A  relatively  smaller  matter,  but  still  impor- 
tant to  our  senior  citizens— and  it  would  be 
a  matter  that  could  be  advertised  during 
Senior  Citizens  Week— is  the  licensing  and 
control  of  people  who  sell  hearing  aids.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  major  scandal  and  when 
some  of  us  more  or  less  raised  what  you 
might  call  a  stink  in  this  House  about  it, 
the  hearing  aid  people  tried  to  clear  up  the 
situation  to  some  extent.  The  government  had 
promised,  the  Minister  of  Health  had  prom- 
ised, that  the  people  who  were  selling  hearing 
aids  would  be  licenced  and  controlled.  But 
still  nothing  has  been  done;  nothing.  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a  very  major  problem 
that  concerns  our  older  citizens. 

Again,  it  was  a  recommendation  that  was 
made  by  an  all-party  committee— nobody  ob- 
jecting, everybody  in  favour  of  it— and  yet 
nothing  was  done.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to 
say  they  are  doing  something  for  the  housing 
of  the  senior  citizens;  certainly  the  homes  for 
the  aged  in  the  province  have  been  good, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  they  do  not  dare  print  a 
waiting  list!  I  admit,  if  you  get  into  a  home 
for  the  aged  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by 
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and  large  you  are  in  a  very  good  home.  I  do 
not  argue  about  that.  What  has  happened 
is  simply,  again  because  of  the  increased 
population  of  our  senior  citizens,  we  have 
not  kept  pace.  There  are  far  too  many  people 
waiting  to  get  into  a  home  for  the  aged. 

The  member  for  Durham  spoke  about 
housing.  There  are  some  good  senior  citizens' 
apartments  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  But 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  alone  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of,  approximately,  over  5,000 
applicants.  If  you  are  65  years  or  in  that 
area,  or  even  70,  a  year  or  two  waiting  on 
the  rolls  is  a  long  time  and  a  good  many  of 
them  give  up.  They  just  give  up.  Again, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
will  supply  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these 
senior  citizens'  apartments,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  this  government  is  falling  down  on  the 
job.   It  needs  Senior  Citizens  Week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Does  the  hon.  member  know 
that  the  Metropolitan  council  builds  the 
senior  citizens  homes  in  Toronto? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  That  is  not 
a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  is  not  this  govern- 
ment- 
Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  the  minister  does 
not  get  away  with  that;  this  government  is 
responsible  for  housing  the  senior  citizens  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  The  hon.  min- 
ister was  entitled  to  state  what  he  thought 
was  a  point  of  order;  it  is  not,  so  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  will  continue. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  He  is 
entitled  to  be  out  of  order,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Trotter:  They  are  out  of  order  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  over  there— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Hon.  member  are  so  miserable 
over  there  today. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  suggest  in  these  items  that  I 
have  listed  the  government  is  still  not  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens  and  they,  more  than  the  general 
public,  need  to  be  stimulated  and  to  get  some 
general  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  aged. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker— I  will  not  take  much 
more  time  because  I  realize  that  our  time  is 
shortened— a  few  days  ago  I  asked  the  Min- 
ister of  Social  and  Family  Services  in  this 
House  whether  he  do  anything  about  the 
senior  citizens  who  had  to  be  photographed 
in  order  to  get  a  pass  to  get  free  tickets— 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  could  I  just  advise  the  hon.  member 
that  I- 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  doubt  if  you  can  call  it  a 
point  of  order,  but  I  am  sure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  be  glad  to  have  the  information. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  will  put  the  minister  on 
the  speaking  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  dashed  off  a 
letter  to  the  appropriate  authorities  indicating 
the  member's  concern  and  making  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  was  the  rationale  behind  it.  I  hope 
to  have  an  answer  for  him. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  hope  the  minister  gets  an 
answer.  I  hope  he  does  something.  This  is  my 
objection,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  glad  he  at  least 
wrote  the  letter,  but  it  is  an  amazing  thing 
that  the  minister  of  that  department  does  not 
know  this  goes  on;  he  should  have  been 
objecting  long  ago,  before  I  ever  said  it. 
But  I  just  want  to  give  you  an  indication— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  wanted  to  know  the 

reason  for  it.  There  must  be  a  perfectly  valid 

reason.  I  have  identification- 
Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  private  members' 

hour  and  I  would  suggest  we  perhaps  might 

leave  it  to  the  private  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  am  going  to  conclude 
on  this  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  And  well  he  should! 

Mr.  Trotter:  —because  to  me  it  represents 
the  government's  attitude  in  the  treatment 
of  our  senior  citizens.  When  I  asked  this 
question  in  the  Legislature,  it  was  reported 
in  the  press.  I  had  one  woman  phone  me  that 
day  to  say  that  she  had  seen  a  little  old 
lady  removed  from  the  streetcar  because  she 
could  not  produce  a  photograph  on  her  pass; 
she  had  lost  it.  This  woman  who  called  me 
said  the  woman  was  obviously  of  a  great 
age;  why  she  would  need  a  photograph  to 
prove  she  was  an  old  woman,  I  do  not  know. 

I  think  the  reason  they  want  the  photo- 
graph is  that  if  you  go  down  and  show  that 
you  have  a  low  income,  you  pass  a  means 
test,  and  you  get  a  mug  shot.  Yet  there  was 
an  instance  of  an  old  woman  being  turned 
off  the  streetcar,  even  though  she  had  part 
of  the  pass  with  her;  she  did  not  have  her 
photograph.  Maybe  the  bus  driver  was  just 
fulfilling  his  responsibility,  but  it  is  a  pretty 
sad  state  if  we  are  treating  senior  citizens 
in  this  fashion. 
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As  a  result  of  my  question  to  the  minister, 
I  had  another  lady  who  saw  the  report  in  the 
paper  and  wrote  me  this  letter. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  article  in  the 
Star  this  past  week.  I  am  a  soldier's  widow 
living  on  an  old  age  pension  (only). 

I  find  it  hard  going,  but  very  proud. 
Born  and  raised  in  this  city  69  years  ago 
and  find  it  degrading  as  you  pointed  out. 
But  necessary  to  use  these  cheap  tickets  if 
I  hope  to  get  out  at  all.  I  am  sure  lots  of 
our  senior  citizens  feel  the  same  way. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  this  bill  seems 
innocuous  in  many  ways,  it  is  important  that 
we  not  only  bridge  the  generation  gap,  as 
the  member  for  Durham  says,  but  we  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  state  of  our  senior 
citizens  in  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
cases;  if  the  public  becomes  aware  then 
maybe  at  long  last  this  government  will  move 
itself  to  do  something  for  them,  and  so  in  this 
respect  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex South.  And  I  hope  that  the  hon.  member 
will  stay  with  the  principle  of  the  bill.  We 
have  not  been  anywhere  near  it. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
support  this  bill  with  certain  qualifications 
that  will  be  listed  later. 

I  am  interested  in  the  history  of  this  bill. 
It  goes  back  to  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. I  find  the  recommendation  for  this  on 
page  17;  this  is  recommendation  42,  and  it 
asks  that  we  set  aside  a  senior  citizens'  week 
each  year  commencing  with  the  third  week  in 
June,  1967.  It  is  now  1970.  The  next  third 
week  in  June  will  not  be  until  1971,  but  will 
this  bill  be  passed  at  all  and  in  time  for  that 
date? 

It  has  the  considerable  prestige  of  standing 
in  the  name  of  the  member  for  Durham  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  select  committee  and 
a  member  of  the  government,  but  it  is  still  a 
private  member's  bill.  It  did  not  pass  when 
it  was  presented  to  the  House  before.  Will 
it  pass  today?  If  this  bill  is  of  value,  why 
has  the  government  not  taken  it  up  as  a 
government  bill?  Why  is  it  not  officially 
sponsored? 

The  purpose  of  this,  which  may  be  a  per- 
ennial bill— always  budding,  but  never  bloom- 
ing—is to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
senior  citizens'  week.  Now  the  whole  calen- 
dar is  full  of  special  weeks  of  varying  value; 
some  of  fleeting  interest  and  of  little  worth. 
To  add  to  or  subtract  from  their  number  may 


not  be  a  very  important  issue,  but  as  I  hav* 
said,  we  in  this  party  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  but  we  do  so  with  certain 
qualifications. 

Let  us  make  it  quite  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  associated  with  a 
phoney  gesture  that  lacks  any  substantial  or 
sustained  concern  for  the  senior  citizens.  We 
should,  however,  be  very  happy  to  signify  our 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  place  of  the 
senior  citizen  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  represent  a  very  good 
number  of  our  people— in  August,  1970,  there 
were  624,977  of  them  in  fact— 99  per  cent  of 
the  people  who  share  Middlesex  county  with 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Stewart)  and  myself  are  in  this  par- 
ticular age  bracket.  Of  these,  38  per  cent 
qualify  for  guaranteed  income  supplement. 
Now  who  are  they? 

If  the  age  is  to  be  taken  as  65,  they  were 
born  in  1905— no  very  great  mathematical 
calculation— and  experienced  two  world  wars, 
and,  in  between,  a  very  serious  depression. 
They  have  faced  hardship  and  difficulty, 
many  of  them  not  being  able  to  save  for  their 
future.  These  are  people  who  in  many  cases 
are  facing  indignity. 

Anyone  in  this  House  I  am  sure  could 
recite  occasion  after  occasion  of  receiving 
letters  from  older  people  or  visiting  them.  For 
example,  just  last  Saturday  I  visited  an  eld- 
erly couple.  The  old  lady  had  broken  glasses 
with  no  money  to  pay  for  the  repair  of  these 
glasses.  Here  we  have  two  senior  citizens 
who  worked  hard,  but  could  not  save  because 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 
They  worked  in  days  when  there  were  no 
pension  benefits  provided  by  the  firm  they 
worked  for,  no  sickness  benefits,  and  so  on 
Many  of  these  people  are  in  this  situation. 
They  therefore  need  some  special  recognition. 
If  the  Senior  Citizens'  Week  is  going  to  do 
this  and  focus  attention  on  their  needs,  well 
and  good. 

I  notice  that  section  (b)  proposes  special 
recognition  of  special  people.  This  is  inter- 
esting, but  I  am  more  concerned  with  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  all  the  people. 

Reference  is  made  in  section  (c)  to  special 
programmes  and  projects.  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  has  really  been  done  in  the  way  of 
research  into  geriatics  and  gerontology.  All  I 
can  find  in  the  1970-1971  estimates  are  $3,000 
going  into  the  committee  on  aging,  the  in- 
terdepartmental committee,  and  $1,500  to 
the  Gerontological  Society.  This  for  sure  is 
not  quite  enough  in  this  very  important  area. 
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The  fourth  section,  (d),  speaks  of  stimula- 
ting general  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
aging  and  the  aged.  This  is  supremely  im- 
portant. The  basic  need  of  our  senior  citizens 
is  something  much  beyond  a  patronizing  pas- 
sing glance  at  their  condition,  enshrined  in  a 
week  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  What  is  re- 
quired is  a  penetrating  survey  into  their 
actual  needs.  In  light  of  the  tremendous  re- 
sources at  our  command— the  resources  of 
research  people,  the  resources  of  our  wealth, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  wealth  if  we  shared 
it  properly.  These  are  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  poverty— genuine  grinding  degrad- 
ing poverty— among  people  who  deserve  some- 
thing better,  who  have  been  hard-working, 
decent  people  who  deserve  better  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  are  established.  There  is 
loneliness.  There  is  inactivity. 

There  is,  and  this  I  refer  to  with  regret,  a 
great  element  of  disrespect  for  the  aged.  For 
example,  the  incident  referred  to  by  my 
friend  from  the  Liberal  Party;  this  incident 
on  the  bus.  An  elderly  woman,  obviously 
beyond  the  age,  being  forced  off  a  bus  be- 
cause she  could  not  produce  a  document. 
What  lack  of  respect. 

We  see  it  again  and  again.  The  majority  of 
our  welfare  people  have  respect  for  the  el- 
derly, but  I  find,  as  I  am  sure  other  members 
do,  from  time  to  time  there  are  those  who 
treat  rightful  requests  of  these  people  as  if 
they  were  insolent  demands  for  charity.  So 
if  we  look  at  the  senior  citizen  in  this  week 
to  be  set  aside,  let  us  do  so  with  an  intention 
of  restoring  our  respect  for  him. 

Well,  if  this  bill  presages  better  financing, 
if  it  presages  friendliness,  envisages  involve- 
ment and  respect,  it  will  serve  its  purpose. 
It  will  be  good.  We  must  remember,  though 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  sometimes  the  good  can  be 
the  enemy  of  the  best.  This  bill  is  a  good 
recognition  of  our  senior  citizens.  It  must  be 
used  to  advance  rather  than  to  delay  the  pro- 
vision of  the  best,  which  is  a  proper  exami- 
nation of  their  needs— a  real  examination  of 
our  tax  structure,  instead  of  footling  little 
dillyings  and  dairyings  with  it. 

By  the  best,  I  mean  thorough  going  imple- 
mentation of  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  aging,  distilled  from 
50  briefs,  well  researched,  presented  by  re- 
sponsible bodies.  Let  this  bill,  then,  be  an 
active  one  and,  if  you  will  pardon  a  theolog- 
ical reference,  let  it  be  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  a  genuine  inner  graciousness  to  our 
seniors,  who  will,  I  remind  you,  soon  not 
just  be  our  seniors,  they  will  be  our  peers. 


We   support   this    bill    with    the   reservations 
which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  congratulate  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  an  excellent  address  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  have  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  a  move 
which,  I  believe,  would  benefit  our  senior 
citizens  in  Ontario.  As  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  which  was  set  up  to  deal  with 
aging  in  Ontario,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  I  am  pleased 
that  this  Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  implement 
many  of  the  recommendations  put  forth  by 
that  committee.  However,  like  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Durham,  I  regret  that  the  committee's 
42nd  recommendation,  that  the  province  per- 
mit and  encourage  municipalities  officially  to 
proclaim  and  recognize  a  Senior  Citizens 
Week  each  year  commencing  with  the  third 
week  in  June,  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

I  might  say  in  this  regard  that  just  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex- 
Mr.  Bolton:  South. 

Mr.  Whitney:  —said,  some  of  these  weeks 
with  names  can  be  rather  meaningless  in  that 
they  do  not  mean  very  much,  it  is  just  a 
name.  I  do  think  that  the  government  has  a 
lot  of  things  which  would  prevent  this  from 
being  the  case  in  regard  to  this  suggestion. 
Now  I  think  that  more  public  interest  can 
be  generated  and  I  think  that  contributions 
in  this  Legislature  can  make  suggestions 
along  that  line. 

To  continue,  I  would  say  that  this  recom- 
mendation was  intended,  among  other  things, 
to  provide  our  senior  citizens  not  only  with 
recognition  for  their  contributions  in  life,  but 
also  projects  and  programmes  whereby  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  that  they 
have  gained  over  the  years  could  be  put  to 
gainful  use  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

I  look  at  Upper  Canada  Village,  and  there 
is  an  example  where  the  skills  of  our  senior 
citizens  have  been  gainfully  employed  to  help 
build  and  recreate  a  way  of  life  that  existed 
many  years  ago.  I  feel  that  this  is  one  place 
perhaps  that  we  could  make  a  start  in  having 
a  Senior  Citizens  Week,  because  I  feel  that 
all  of  these  senior  citizens  who  had  these  old 
skills,  and  brought  them  back  to  assist 
younger  workers  to  carry  them  on,  have 
made  a  worthwhile  contribution. 

I  think  this  just  one  example  of  how  use- 
ful some  of  these  people  can  be  and  I  think 
that  many  people  visit  there  without  realizing 
who    the   people    were    who    made    some    of 
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these  things  possible.  I  think  an  effort  should 
be  made  so  that  guests  could  meet  these 
senior  citizens. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  a  great  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  are  supposed  to  be  in 
retirement  could  very  well  be  useful  and 
beneficial  to  us,  and  to  this  province  as  a 
whole,  in  a  great  many  ways.  It  is  no  secret 
that  our  aging  generation  has  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  accumulated  over 
the  years;  a  knowledge  and  experience  that 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  than 
through  many  years  of  toil  and  application. 

In  this  regard  I  might  mention  that  on  a 
few  occasions— two  or  three  occasions  perhaps 
—I  have  visited  the  offices  of  the  Ontario 
Development  Corporation  along  with  people 
from  my  riding— who,  by  the  way,  were  un- 
successful in  their  applications  for  loans— but 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  people  in 
those  offices.  They  were  people  who  had 
been  active  in  industry,  who  had  occupied 
leading  positions,  who  bad  retired  and  who 
were  knowledgeable.  The  people  who  went 
there  did  not  always  get  what  they  wanted— 
in  fact,  in  my  case  they  did  not  get  what 
they  wanted— but  they  did  get  a  lot  of  good, 
solid  advice  that  was  useful  to  them. 

There  are  two  places  where  I  feel  that  the 
government  has  been  making  use  of  the 
talents,  abilities  and  experiences  of  our  senior 
citizens.  I  feel,  also,  that  we  should  certainly 
use  many  such  people  in  many  places— on 
school  boards;  on  recreation  committees;  on 
various  organizations  throughout  our  commu- 
nities that  are  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  those  communities.  Some  of  our  aging 
Citizens  are  serving  in  different  ways. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  we  would  do  well 
to  encourage  many  others  to  do  so;  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  suggesting 
that  Senior  Citizens  Week  be  initiated, 
because  this  is  the  very  thing  that  requires 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  perhaps  to  ascertain 
the  abilities,  the  experiences  of  some  of  these 
people,  and  make  suggestions  to  them.  Some 
of  them  have  given  up  when  they  would  like 
to  work;  they  have  nothing  to  do.  I  think  it 
is  up  to  all  the  rest  of  us  to  try  to  encourage 
them  to  get  involved  again  because  the  loss 
of  a  job— regardless  of  money:  this  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  means— but  the  loss  of  a  job  and 
the  change  in  the  way  of  life  they  have  had 
can  certainly  be  very  damaging  to  them.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  excellent  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  special  week  in  their  honour  and 
encouraging  all  of  us  to  consider  ways  and 
means  whereby  they  can  be  encouraged  to 
take  part  in  interesting  occupations  again, 
according  to  their  desire  and  their  health. 


Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  this  is  to  implement  the 
sections  that  are  spelled  out  in  Bill  170, 
which  will  serve  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  special  programmes  and  projects  by 
and  for  the  aged  in  communities  throughout 
Ontario. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  remarks  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham  who  stipulated  that  a  Senior  Citi- 
zens Week  could  well  serve  to  bridge  that 
ever-widening  gap  between  the  senior  citi- 
zens and  the  younger  generation.  Certainly,  if 
some  of  the  younger  generation  actually  saw 
the  skills  that  some  of  these  people  have, 
perhaps  they  would  have  more  respect— than 
many  of  them  have,  as  has  been  said. 

That  in  itself  would  be  a  most  desirable 
accomplishment,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge 
then  that  the  suggestion  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, recommendation  42,  which  is  "that 
the  province  permit  and  encourage  munici- 
palities officially  to  proclaim  and  recognize 
Senior  Citizens  Week  each  year  commencing 
with  the  third  week  in  June"  be  implemented. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  support 
the  principle  of  this  bill.  It  is  perhaps  fitting 
that  I,  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  House, 
should  rise  and  say  a  few  words  on  behalf 
of  this  bill  and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  citizens 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  refer  to  the 
senior  citizens  as  the  forgotten  generation. 
They  are  forgotten  by  the  government  oppo- 
site—and this  has  been  well  outlined  by  my 
colleague  for  Parkdale— but  I  think  they  are 
forgotten  by  society  generally,  especially  in 
our  overenthusiasm  and  with  our  interest 
directed  practically  solely  to  the  problems  of 
the  youth  of  our  province. 

All  one  reads  about  in  the  papers  and  sees 
on  the  television  is  the  problems  and  par- 
ticular aspects  of  life  that  pertain  to  the  young 
people,  and  in  this  the  aspirations  of  the 
senior  citizens  in  the  province  are  forgotten. 
We  channel  most  of  our  energy  and  most  of 
our  resources  into  providing  for  the  young 
people  and  we  tend  to  forget  both  the  accom- 
plishments and  the  expertise  that  the  senior 
citizens  have  and  have  provided  to  this  prov- 
ince. 

I  was  very  interested  in  hearing  the  remarks 
of  the  last  speaker,  because  I  felt  that  many 
of  the  speakers— except  the  member  for  Park- 
dale— really  had  neglected  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  are  still  productive 
people  and  they  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  to 
the  province  yet.  Some  of  the  remarks  by 
some  of  the  former  speakers  seemed  to  indi- 
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cate  that  they  were  all  finished  and  this,  sir, 
I  submit,  is  not  so.  Many  of  them  have  a  great 
deal  yet  to  contribute  to  this  province. 

I  became  very  involved  with  some  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  our  province,  particularly 
during  the  last  election,  and  I  found  that  there 
was  no  single  body  within  the  electorate  that 
was  more  enthusiastic,  more  willing  to  work 
and  who  did  less  complaining  than  the  senior 
citizens.  They  were  enthusiastic,  they  worked 
hard,  they  did  not  complain  and  they  seemed 
to  have  more  and  better  ideas,  in  many  cases, 
than  the  younger  generation. 

I  would  think  that  to  do  something  about 
this  forgotten  generation  to  focus  attention 
on  the  problems  of  the  senior  citizens  in  our 
community  and  across  the  province,  this  bill 
would  serve  substantially  to  aid  that  cause. 
The  bill  in  section  1  would  set  aside  the  third 
week  in  June  each  year  as  Senior  Citizen's 
Week  to  be  observed  in  the  municipality  "for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging,"  and  so  forth,  as 
the  bill  reads.  I  think  it  would  serve  to  switch 
attention  perhaps,  which  is  much  needed 
today,  onto  the  problems  and  the  aspirations 
of  our  senior  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  particular  area  may  be 
the  youngest  portion  of  the  province  in  a  lot 
of  ways  —  we  have  many  pioneers  who 
pioneered  in  that  country  in  the  1870s,  1880s 
and  1890s  when  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  Rainy  River  district.  These  people 
came  from  all  over  the  globe  and  they  were 
forced  to  live  off  the  land,  to  cut  the  trees 
for  farming  and  they  were  very  far  away  from 
any  centre  of  population  and  certainly  far 
from  any  communications  network.  They 
were,  in  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  up  in  the  woods 
all  by  themselves  without  any  backing,  and 
they  had  only  their  own  initiative,  only  their 
own  resources,  only  their  own  courage  to  rely 
upon. 


I  have  had  occasion,  sir,  to  visit  the  senior 
citizens'  residence  in  Fort  Frances  and  speak 
to  many  of  these  people.  I  am  constantly 
amazed  at  the  initiative  they  had,  the  energy 
they  had,  the  courage  they  had,  to  withstand 
the  many  problems  which  beset  them  in  those 
early  days  when  they  certainly  did  not  have 
recourse  to  the  kind  of  services  that  we  pro- 
vide in  the  community  today. 

I  would  just  like  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  in  the  north  have  a  special  problem 
in  regard  to  senior  citizens,  which  I  hope 
this  bill  might  help  alleviate.  Because  of  the 
vast  area  of  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario,  many  of  the  homes  for  the  aged 
are  far  away  from  the  communities  in  which 
they  were  raised,  in  which  they  lived  and 
spent  a  great  portion  of  their  life.  They  have 
to  travel  far  from  these  communities,  far 
from  their  friends  and  relatives  who  can  get 
in  to  see  them  only  rarely.  So  I  would  hope 
that,  in  examining  this  bill  and  talking  about 
the  aspects  of  the  bill,  the  government  might 
think  about  establishing  many  more  senior 
citizens'  residences  across  northern  Ontario  to 
alleviate  this  particular  situation. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to 
support  the  principle  of  this  bill.  I  think  senior 
citizens  have  contributed  much  to  the  prov- 
ince and  have  made  it  what  it  is.  I  would 
think  that  the  government  opposite  should  be 
particularly  interested,  seeing  that  very  shortly 
very  many  of  them  will  come  under  the  aegis 
of  this  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  complete  the  private 
members'  hour. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  start  the  business 
of  the  evening,  I  am  sure  the  members  would 
like  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  104th  St. 
Thomas  scout  group  from  Toronto. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twenty-second 
order,  concurrence  in  supply  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services. 


CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AND 

FAMILY  SERVICES 

Mr.  Speaker:   The  member  for  Etobiooke. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  We,  in 
the  opposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  agree 
that  last  week's  cursory  examination  of  some 
of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  served  any  sufficiently 
good  purpose. 

Try  as  we  might,  we  could  not  get  down  to 
the  reality  of  the  situation  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  alienation  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  citizens  from  this  government,  and 
with  the  inability  of  this  government  to  adapt 
itself  to  change. 

We  have  heard  how  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  the  government's  much  vaunted  produc- 
tivity improvement  programme,  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  a  year  ago,  was  to  break  down 
the  interdepartmental  barriers  so  as  to  get 
the  best  value  for  the  tax  dollar.  Civil  serv- 
ants were  to  be  taught  to  reach  out  to  the 
people,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  understanding;  to  talk  in  simple  terms 
that  people  could  understand;  to  patiently 
explain  the  workings  of  government  and  gen- 
erally to  help  people. 

By  example,  this  new  spirit  was  to  be 
spread  through  the  grant-aided  agencies  sup- 
ported by  the  provincial  government  and, 
indeed,  to  other  levels  of  government.  There 
was  to  be  a  new  spirit  of  understanding  and 
helpfulness  abroad,  and  the  air  would  echo 
in  appreciation  of  this  new  approach  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  this  has  not  hap- 
pened.   In  fact,  in  the  past  year  things  have 
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become  much  worse.  I  have  internal  and  ex- 
ternal examples  to  prove  my  point  that  the 
views  and  wants  and  aims  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  going  in  one  direction;  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  in  the  other. 

First,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
committee  itself.  I  had  prior  consultations 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Villeneuve),  and 
he  in  turn  approached  the  Clerk  of  the  Legis- 
lature both  in  regard  to  my  request  to  en- 
large the  terms  of  reference  of  the  committee 
and  also  in  connection  with  a  similar  request 
from  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
(Mrs.  M.  Renwick). 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  concern  this  year 
was  to  ensure  that  our  senior  citizens— the 
people  to  whom  we  owe  so  very  much,  since 
they  have  built  the  solid  foundations  of  the 
Ontario  that  we  enjoy  today— that  these  fine 
people  should  occupy  front  row  centre  in  our 
attention.  Not  that  other  problems  were  not 
equally  pressing,  but  the  record  shows  that 
for  several  years  we  had  devoted  a  dispro- 
portionately small  amount  of  time  to  senior 
citizens  when  compared  with  that  given  to 
the  other  Social  and  Family  services  pro- 
grammes which  had  occupied  us. 

I  talked  this  over  with  my  colleagues  and 
it  was  decided  that  our  major  efforts  this 
year  in  this  particular  estimate  would  be  to 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  our  old 
people,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
attrition  of  their  civil  rights  which  was  tak- 
ing place  simply  because  they  were  being 
pushed  around  by  government  officials  and 
agency  officials  of  all  levels  and  kinds. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
smile  when  I  hear  all  this  grandiose  talk 
about  the  goals  of  the  productivity  improve- 
ment programme  in  regard  to  breaking  down 
departmental  walls  and  reaching  out  to  the 
citizens.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  hardly 
happening  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  talk  is 
so  much  baloney. 

As  the  committee  record  shows,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  committee  itself  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  dictum  of  Mr.  John  B.  Cronyn, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  government 
productivity,  who  said  of  our  practices,  and 
I  quote  that:  "They  require  willingness  to  try 
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new  ways  of  dealing  with  these  new  prob- 
lems." He  urged  upon  us  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  human  and  social  values. 

As  we  come  to  learn  to  our  cost,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rules  of  order  can  prevail  over 
humanity  in  this  Legislature.  The  productivity 
improvement  programme  tells  us  that  govern- 
ment must  be  able  to  react  by  applying  its 
resources  to  solving  pressing  current  prob- 
lems, and  by  not  perpetuating  services  and 
programmes  for  which  there  may  no  longer 
be  a  real  need.  Yet  this  programme  is  help- 
less before  the  awesome  inertia  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  weight  of  our  archaic  tradition 
which  is  now  dragging  us  all  down  and 
causing  the  real  action  to  occur  on  the  front 
steps  of  Queen's  Park  and  not  inside  it. 

The  productivity  improvement  programme 
booklet,  Mr.  Speaker,  points  out  that  what 
worked  yesterday  may  well  not  work  today, 
and  this  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  the 
terms  of  reference  of  our  committee.  Are  we 
anticipating  social,  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  future  and  planning  how  to  deal  with 
them  effectively,  it  asks?  It  goes  on  to  promise 
that— and  I  quote: 

Wherever  submissions  from  the  public 
at  large  show  up  weaknesses  in  the  system 
or  lack  of  responsiveness  in  government, 
the  PIP  committee  will  help  departments 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  PIP  committee  might 
be  able  to  do  it,  given  time,  although  I  under- 
stand they  have  voted  to  dissolve  themselves 
in  1972,  out  of  sheer  frustration,  no  doubt. 
But,  certainly,  the  legislative  committee  can- 
not do  it.  Members  cannot  even  get  the 
public  before  the  committee  when  the  esti- 
mates are  called,  and  even  if  the  people  had 
been  present,  there  would  not  have  been 
time  for  them  to  speak  this  year. 

This  is  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  had  the  usual  procedural 
argument,  after  hearing  the  usual  type  of 
letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature, 
pointing  out  that,  under  the  rules,  the  com- 
mittee could  not  do  anything  beyond  what  it 
had  been  directed  to  do  at  that  particular 
time  by  the  Legislature,  namely,  examine 
the  estimates.  But  it  was  quite  clear  to  those 
of  us  who  took  our  responsibilities  seriously 
that  it  was  an  academic  exercise  to  vote 
these  enormous  sums  of  money  in  this  depart- 
ment without  hearing  the  people.  Perhaps 
"academic  exercise"  elevates  our  function  too 
much.  Perhaps  we  were  just  like  rubber 
stamps. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  can  no  longer  go  on,  or 
the  public  will  seek  other,  less  pleasant, 
methods  of  impressing  its  views  upon  us. 
No  one  wants  that.  So  I  submit  that  we  have 
to  reform  our  parliamentary  procedures  to 
accommodate  the  public  at  all  our  commit- 
tee sessions  which  do  not  actually  occur  in 
the  chamber  itself.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  committee  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  committee,  as  it  functions  downstairs, 
is  not  an  exact  parallel  of  the  committee  sit- 
ting in  this  chamber.  Otherwise,  it,  too,  would 
be  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  and  all 
members  of  the  Legislature  would  have  a 
right  to  vote. 

That  is  why  we  report  back  to  the  whole 
House  now,  simply  because  we  took  things 
away  with  us  supposedly  to  have  a  proper 
look  at.  Then,  once  downstairs,  we  were 
denied  the  opportunity  by  Father  Time  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  May  and  the  Clerk's 
ruling  on  the  other.  We  were  foiled  in  our 
purpose  of  putting  the  microscope  to  these 
very  costly  programmes,  in  relating  them  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  concerned  by  having 
the  actual  recipients  tell  us  where  things 
were  going  wrong  or  falling  short. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  suggested  that  I  could 
move  in  this  Legislature,  on  the  day  following 
our  procedural  arguments,  that  the  terms  of 
reference  given  to  the  committee  by  the 
House  be  broadened  to  include  the  rights  to 
interrogate  certain  officials  and  hear  the  wit- 
nesses of  certain  senior  citizens,  a  civil  rights 
spokesman  and  also  the  witnesses  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  wished  to  bring  forth. 
I  took  this  advice  under  advisement  and  con- 
sulted with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consensus  was  that  we  were  hemmed  in  by 
time  and  by  the  pressures  upon  members  to 
get  on  with  the  major  labour  bill. 

In  fact,  the  Public  Works  Department  set 
the  pace  of  the  committee  meeting.  I  am  told 
they  had  a  deadline  to  remove  the  Hansard 
recording— a  deadline  of  10:30  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day evening,  that  is,  last  Tuesday  evening— 
to  remove  the  Hansard  recording  micro- 
phones from  the  committee  room  No.  1  in 
this  building  and  to  install  them  in  the 
Ontario  room  in  the  Macdonald  block.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee  made  no  bones 
about  it.  We  were  under  the  gun.  We  had 
to  finish  Tuesday  night  at  10:30. 

Since  the  senior  citizens'  representatives 
wanted  24  hours  notice,  it  was  clear  that  an 
appeal  to  the  House  would  not  produce 
results  in  time  to  open  up  the  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  was  a  shame  because 
I  think  these  representatives  of  the  senior 
citizens     from     across     Ontario     could    have 
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brought  to  the  committee  a  lot  of  very  fresh 
views,  and  many  of  the  things  that  senior 
citizens  themselves  could  best  tell  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.   R.   S.   Welch   (Provincial   Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Point  of  order.  Aside 
from  the  particular  issue  that  is  being  made 
by  the  hon.  member,  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  be  fair  enough  to  state  that  the  reason 
the  debate  ended  in  committee  the  night  it 
did  was  because  that  is  what  the  rules  pro- 
vided for— rules  which  all  members  of  this 
House  agreed  to.  In  other  words,  the  time 
limitation  provided  in  the  rules  had  run  out. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  merely 
making  the  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Public  Works  removing  any— 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  —that  we  did  not  have 
the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  the  opposition's 
own  fault. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  We  did  not  have  the  time 
to  go  into  the  various  issues  in  great  detail— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  the  opposition's  own 
fault. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  —that  we,  on  this  side, 
feel  are  very  important,  and  that  we  believe 
will  be  the  cause  of  this  government's  down- 
fall in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let  us  not  be  overly 
pious.  It  is  the  opposition's  fault  in  budgeting 
time. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Let  us  be  sensible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Right,  starting  with  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Now  the  upshot  of  all  of 
this  is  that  we  are  coming  to  the  close  of 
this  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  having 
heard  the  citizenry  in  any  area  of  major  con- 
cern. Archaic  rules  have  prevented  us  from 
keeping  up-to-date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Archaic?  They  were 
brought  in  only  last  year. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Where  was  the  member 
when  the  rules  were  made? 


Mr.  Braithwaite:  —I  therefore  propose  that 
as  soon  as  we  reconvene  for  the  new  session, 
assuming  there  is  a  new  session  of  this  parti- 
cular Legislature,  the  committee  on  rules 
and  procedures  take  on  the  responsibility  of 
examining  the  entire  committee  function  in 
the  light  of  the  new  conditions  of  partici- 
patory democracy  which  now  challenge  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  groups  of  people  come 
voluntarily  to  this  House  and  attempt  in  a 
democratic  way  to  speak,  and  when  the  rules 
and  the  weight  of  the  government  members 
of  the  committee  are  used  to  prevent  this,  I 
think  this  is  a  true  case  to  be  brought  before 
this  House,  in  spite  of  what  might  be  said 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  irresponsible; 
completely  irresponsible  on  the  member's 
part. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Speak  for  yourself! 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  well  to  respect  tra- 
dition but  this  House  is  not  a  cathedral.  We 
are  not  engaged  in  timeless  mediation.  We 
are  sent  here  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
people  of  Ontario.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
change  in  the  rules.  The  time  has  come  to 
shake  up  this  Legislature  and  knock  a  few 
of  the  cobwebs  down.  Perhaps  we  need  more 
than  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Perhaps  we  need  the 
strong  and  compelling  breeze  of  another 
provincial  election  to  set  the  pace  for  reforms 
and  to  provide  the  mandate  for  reforms  and 
to  put  in  a  Liberal  government.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  little  or  no  opportunity  to  consider 
the  indignities  suffered  by  the  old  people. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  All  I  was  able  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  opposition  critic,  was  to  docu- 
ment their  plight  in  my  lead-off  speech.  They 
could  have  told  their  own  story  so  much 
better.  Nor  did  we  have  time  to  really  exam- 
ine the  area  of  adoptions,  nor  the  burning 
issue  of  foster  care. 

That  is  why  I  felt  that  apart  from  register- 
ing my  objections,  as  I  now  have,  to  the 
whole  procedure  of  this  committee  this  year, 
I  would  use  this  opportunity  to  tell  one 
simple  story,  a  true  story  of  foster  parents 
which  sums  up  all  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
in  respect  of  senior  citizens  and  all  classes  of 
citizens  in  these  recent  months  when  things 
appear  to  have  become  worse  rather  than 
better  in  human  relations  and  common 
decency,  as  between  bureaucrats  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  recipients  of  service  on  the 
other. 
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In  detailing  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
just  use  the  initials  for  obvious  reasons,  and 
I  will  blur  the  locale  somewhat  so  that  these 
good  people  will  not  be  pilloried.  But  I  do 
say  that  an  official  from  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  from  her  office  at  33  Charles  Street 
East,  has  given  forth  of  her  spleen  and  her 
prejudice  for  reasons  of  personal  spite  against 
the  foster  father  concerned.  I  am  informed 
that  this  Children's  Aid  official  is  trying  to 
break  up  a  happy  group  foster  home  by  cut- 
ting off  their  funds. 

Let  me  sketch  the  situation,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  say  that  not  long  ago  this  whole 
foster  family  came  down  to  see  me  at 
Queen's  Park.  I  had  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  speak  to  the  foster  parents.  Later  I  sent 
the  foster  parents  from  my  office.  I  then  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  five  foster 
girls.  They  are  all  teenagers,  and  I  will  talk 
about  them  later.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  them  quite  carefully  and  to  get  a 
true  opinion  from  these  young  people  as  to 
how  they  felt  about  the  problem  that  we  had 
before  us. 

I  asked  them  why  they  all  came  down  to 
Queen's  Park  when  the  appointment  was 
really  with  their  foster  parents.  And  these 
young  people,  without  their  parents  being  in 
the  room  told  me  that  they  felt  so  badly 
about  having  to  leave  this  foster  home  that 
they  wanted  to  come  themselves  to  talk  to  me 
in  order  that  I  might  understand  how  serious 
this  problem  was  to  them.  Although  it  might 
not  seem  serious  to  other  members  of  this 
House  from  the  other  side,  or  to  some  of  the 
officials  concerned,  these  young  teenagers— 
and  there  were  five  of  them— were  very  upset; 
and  I  will  continue  with  my  discussion,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  are  foster  parents  who  live 
in  Metro.  They  have  been  married  for  35 
years  and  their  own  children  are  grown  up 
and  they  are  gone  on  their  own.  The  eldest 
of  their  own  children  is  33  years  old.  How- 
ever, Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  love  children,  so  they 
have  become  foster  parents.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  foster  parents  for  quite  some  time.  They 
love  the  job,  and  the  children  they  love,  love 
them. 

Mr.  S  is  an  Ontario  government  employee 
with  25  years  of  solid  experience  under  his 
belt.  He  is  a  diabetic  so  he  does  not  drink.  He 
is  57  years  of  age.  His  wife  is  one  year  his 
junior.  She  is  a  trained  dietitian,  a  house- 
mother of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  as  well 
as  a  foster  parent,  so  in  all  she  has  three 
years'  experience  as  a  group  home  mother 
and  three  as  a  foster  parents— six  years  in  all. 


As  a  group-home  mother,  Mr.  Speaker,  she 
has  a  24-hour  job.  She  works  seven  days  a 
week,  just  like  any  mother  who  stays  home 
full-time,  and  for  this  she  gets  $306  a  month. 
Her  duties  include  the  care  of  the  children, 
with  all  the  attendant  informal  rules  and 
regulations  that  make  a  home  work,  such  as 
religious  upbringing,  school  attendance,  diet, 
medical  and  dental  attendance,  and  super- 
vision of  the  children's  social  life. 

Now  you  have  to  remember,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  I  will  mention  this  later— that  these  five 
children,  five  teenagers,  are  not  well-brought- 
up  children  as  you  would  find  in  the  homes 
of  any  one  of  the  members  here.  These  young 
girls,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  all  been 
in  trouble  of  one  sort  of  another.  And  they 
have  all  had  a  very  tough  home  life.  On  top 
of  that,  all  of  these  children  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  these  five  young  people,  live  to- 
gether as  a  happy  family.  If  you  could  have 
seen  these  five  girls,  Mr.  Speaker,  sitting 
there,  relating  to  each  other,  discussing  their 
faults  and  their  virtues,  you  would  have 
thought  that  they  were  all  sisters,  even  though 
they  were  of  many  races  and  even  though 
they  were  of  different  ages. 

But  I  have  never  seen  a  family  that  seemed 
so  closely  knit,  and  for  this  I  can  give  credit 
only  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S,  because  there  must 
be  love  in  that  family.  Before  being  a  foster 
mother,  Mrs.  S  was  a  house  mother  for  unwed 
mothers;  she  had  as  many  as  nine  or  10,  she 
tells  me,  in  her  house  at  one  time  and  these 
were  all  private. 

This  work  started  when  an  unwed  mother 
was  brought  to  her  door.  She  was  over  18 
years  of  age,  so  the  CAS  could  not  help. 
But  she  needed  help  and  Mrs.  S  helped  her. 
From  there  on  in,  her  home  grew.  Then  she 
acquired  two  foster  children  and,  on  moving 
closer  into  Metro  from  a  northern  Toronto 
suburb,  she  took  in  three  more  for  a  total  of 
five  foster  children.  In  1967  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  asked  the  foster  parents  to  move  from 
one  borough  where  they  had  settled  to  an- 
other since  they  were  in  contravention  of  the 
first  borough's  bylaws.  They  were  also  asked 
to  take  one  more  girl.  Since  then  the  chil- 
dren's aid  worker  has  changed  three  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  here  that 
these  people  do  not  do  this  sort  of  thing  for 
money.  I  do  not  think  any  foster  parent  does. 
These  people  look  after  these  children  because 
they  are  true  Christians;  they  love  doing 
something  to  help  their  fellow  man.  I  should 
point  out  that  each  one  of  these  young  ladies 
is  what  I  would  call  a  hard-core  case,  a  very 
difficult  case  to  place.  And  what  has  happened 
over  a  period  of  time  is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S 
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have  become  the  depository  of  children  that 
no  other  foster  parents  would  take  in  Metro 
or  anywhere  else.  This  is  what  makes  this 
case  so  very  serious. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  had  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  married;  and  on  top  of  this, 
to  show  their  love  for  mankind,  they  adopted 
two  daughters  of  their  own;  one  is  18,  on 
her  own  and  working,  and  the  other  is  15 
and  she  is  living  at  home  with  the  other  girls 
from  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

They  are  all  living  in  one  home  that  has 
four  bedrooms  and  1%  baths.  I  asked  her  just 
how  she  ran  this  home  with  such  a  large 
group,  and  the  girls  all  laughed  and  they 
told  me  about  the  rules  and  the  regulations 
and  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  really  cared  about 
them,  more  than  their  own  parents  had  ever 
cared  about  them.  I  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
was  one  case  that  I  should  bring  before  this 
House  in  order  to  show  that  our  committee 
should  have  the  terms  of  reference  broadened, 
so  that  when  a  situation  such  as  this  develops 
we  should  be  able  to  go  into  it  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  help. 

I  was  told  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  that  their 
home  must  be  run  with  lots  of  love  and  a 
strict  set  of  rules,  because  there  are  so  many 
people  residing  there.  We  have  Mr.  and  Mrs 
S,  we  have  their  second  adopted  daughter  of 
15,  and  we  have  four  foster  children,  the 
oldest  one  is  16,  the  youngest  is  14.  These 
are  the  young  people  who  will  be  hurt  if  the 
home  is  broken  up  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society. 

The  foster  children  are  as  follows: 

We  have  Miss  S,  she  attends  vocational 
school,  she  has  been  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S 
one  year,  soon  she  will  be  made  a  temporary 
ward  of  the  CAS.  This  girl's  mother  died 
three  years  ago,  and  she  was  living  with  her 
father  and  her  uncle,  then  her  uncle  died  and 
her  father  was  unable  to  look  after  her.  She 
asked  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to  take  her 
in.  This  girl  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  She 
came  directly  to  the  S  home  and  she  has 
never  been  in  any  trouble  of  any  kind.  When 
I  asked  for  her  opinion  of  the  home,  she 
said  she  really  likes  it,  she  does  not  want  to 
leave.  She  does  not  want  to  break  up  her 
school  year  in  the  middle. 

Then  we  have  Miss  M,  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
girl  is  15  years  of  age.  She  is  a  temporary 
ward  of  the  CAS.  She  is  taking  a  four-year 
business  and  commerce  course  at  high  school. 
I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  she 
is  an  honour  student,  but  this  girl  has 
epilepsy.  She  has  epilepsy  because  she  was 
beaten  about  the  head  like  others  I  will  tell 


you  about  later.  This  girl  is  looked  after  by 
the  other  girls  when  seizures  come.  I  believe 
truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  will  never  be 
another  home  where  she  will  feel  that  she  is 
one  of  the  family.  There  will  never  be  an- 
other one  to  compare  with  the  place  she  is  in 
now. 

The  first  time  this  girl  was  sent  to  the 
S  home  she  was  there  for  IVz  months  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  she  improved  so  much  that  she 
went  back  to  her  own  home.  But  there  was 
a  problem  in  her  home.  This  girl  was  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  a  mother  who  then 
had  married.  The  marriage  was  a  mixed  mar- 
riage and  there  were  many  problems.  The 
girl  was  veiy  unhappy.  She  was  mistreated. 
She  was  sent  to  juvenile  court.  Because  she 
was  an  epileptic,  she  was  paroled  or  pro- 
bationed  to  the  S  foster  home.  She  has  been 
there  for  almost  a  year— and  this  is  the  second 
time.  She  said,  "I  like  it  there.  I  do  not  want 
to  leave." 

The  third  young  lady  is  a  Miss  K.  T,his 
girl  is  15.  She  is  a  temporary  ward  of  the 
CAS.  She  is  in  her  first  year  of  business  and 
commerce.  She  is  an  average  student  but  she 
had  been  mistreated  by  her  mother's  boy- 
friend. She  had  been  beaten  and  she,  too, 
suffered  as  a  result  from  epilepsy.  This  girl 
ran  away  from  home  because  she  was  mis- 
treated. She  had  been  in  three  foster  homes. 
She  could  not  get  along.  She  stole  and  her 
father  refused  to  take  her  home. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  any  of  the  members 
of  this  House  that  any  young  child  who  is 
moved  from  foster  home  to  foster  home,  as 
necessary  as  it  may  be,  cannot  help  but  suffer. 
Therefore,  when  a  child  such  as  this  gets  a 
place  like  the  S  home  where  she  has  a  refuge, 
where  she  is  accepted,  it  seems  a  crime  that 
she  should  then  again  be  sent  out  to  look  for 
another  home. 

This  young  lady,  before  coming  to  the  S 
home,  had  to  stay  at  311  Jarvis  for  a  whole 
week.  They  could  not  find  a  place  to  take  her, 
but  they  called  the  Ss  as  usual  and  they 
accepted  her.  She  has  been  there  for  a  year 
and  she  tells  me  she  wants  to  stay  at  the  S 
home.  She  says  she  has  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  all  of  girls  do.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  this  has  ever  happened  to  her. 

She  says,  "I  am  able  to  talk  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S  like  parents."  This  is  the  reason  that 
this  home  is  being  broken  up.  It  is  being 
closed  down  because  these  people  have  taken 
these  young  ladies  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  have  tried  to  be  like  a  mother  and  father 
to  them. 
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Next  I  want  to  go  to  Miss  J.  She  is  a  ward 
of  the  CAS.  She  is  in  her  fourth  year  of  a 
vocational  course.  She  has  been  at  the  S 
home  for  almost  two  years.  She  came  from 
the  home  of  her  stepmother  and  her  dad. 
Her  father  was  a  very  strict  man  and  this  girl 
showed  me  scars  all  over  her  body  where 
she  had  been  beaten  time  and  time  again. 
She  ran  away  from  home  at  14  and  her 
parents  sent  her  to  juvenile  court  and  even- 
tually she  too  ended  up  at  the  S  home.  In  her 
own  words,  she  said,  "I  think  it  is  the  best 
place  there  is."  She  pleaded  with  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  "Do  not  let  them  break  this  home 
up. 

The  fifth  girl  is  the  adopted  daughter  I 
referred  to  earlier.  This  girl  was  adopted  at 
14.  It  is  obvious  that  these  people  are  not 
in  this  business  for  money.  She  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  and  she  had  been  a  foster 
child  and  a  ward  of  the  CAS.  This  girl  came 
from  an  unhappy  home.  She  had  alcoholic 
parents.  She  had  been  in  several  foster  homes 
prior  to  the  S  home  but  she,  as  did  all  of 
them,  said  that  this  was  the  one  place  that 
she  had  ever  felt  happy. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  rundown  of 
this  remarkable  family,  because  that  is  what 
it  is.  What  a  shock  it  was  for  them  to  hear 
that  a  certain  Miss  D  had  determined  to 
break  them  up  and  spread  the  girls  out 
among  other  foster  parents. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  these  young 
girls  heard  about  this  they  got  a  note  from 
their  foster  parents  and  they  took  the  after- 
noon off  from  school  and  without  notice  they 
jumped  on  the  bus  and  they  went  straight 
down  to  33  Charles  Street  and  they  told 
Miss  D  exactly  what  they  thought  of  the 
idea  of  their  home  being  broken  up.  One  of 
the  girls  said  to  me  she  was  told  by  Miss  D, 
"How  dare  you  come  down  here  to  see  me 
without  an  appointment?"  Now  that  is  what 
I  call  understanding.  Miss  D  asked  regally, 
"What  are  you  doing  here?  You  do  not  have 
an  appointment."  She  told  the  teenage  girls 
after  much  discussion:  "If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S 
want  to  keep  you  so  badly  they  can  do  so 
for  free.  This  will  show  how  much  they  love 
you." 

What  sort  of  thing  is  this  to  be  telling 
these  young  girls  who  are  very  upset?  They 
just  could  not  believe  it,  but  these  girls  told 
me  themselves  that  that  is  exactly  what  they 
were  told.  Then,  they  said,  another  girl  was 
brought  into  the  office  and  this  girl  attempted 
to  tell  them  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  find  another  happy  home  somewhere 
else  in  Metro,  other  than  the  S  home. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  family  and  these  girls 
came  to  see  me,  to  tell  me  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  parted  by  Miss  D  or  anyone  else. 
They  call  their  house-parents  "mum"  and 
"dad."  I  should  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
first  during  my  interview  with  these  young 
ladies,  I  became  confused  several  times  be- 
cause they  referred  to  their  "mum"  and  their 
"dad."  I  thought  they  were  talking  about 
their  natural  mother  and  father  when  all  the 
time  they  were  talking  about  their  foster 
parents.  This  just  shows  you  the  attachment 
there  is  between  these  foster  parents  and 
these  children. 

One  of  them  said,  "Dad  sticks  up  for  us; 
he  does  not  treat  us  as  boarders.  It  is  one 
big  happy  family." 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that 
Miss  D  says  that  she  does  not  want  group 
house-parents  to  over-identify  with  their 
charges.  They  ought  to  remain  aloof  and 
institutional  and  clinical,  so  that  they  can 
detach  themselves  without  heartaches  and 
heartbreaks.  This  policy  is  obviously  the  after- 
math of  the  Preston  affair  of  a  year  or  two 
ago.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  love  a  commodity 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  now  prefers  to 
steer  clear  of?  I  understand  that  these  foster 
parents  are  told  by  the  CAS,  "Do  not  treat 
your  foster  charges  as  your  own  children." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  S  home  was  too 
much  like  a  real  home,  it  is  to  be  closed  as 
of  February  1,  1971,  and  the  girls  will  have 
to  change  high  schools  in  mid-year.  The 
girls  have  been  told  that  individually  on  a 
day's  notice  they  may  be  sent  to  another 
home.  I  want  to  point  out  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  girls  are  in  this  home  because  it  is 
so  difficult,  so  very  difficult,  to  find  some 
place,  some  foster  parents  who  will  take  them 
because  of  the  various  disabilities  they  suffer, 
and  the  fact  that  some  are  of  mixed  races. 

In  any  event,  the  lives  of  five  children  will 
be  damaged  because  of  a  personality  clash 
between  the  parents  and  a  stubborn  CAS 
official. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  nothing  we  in  this 
Legislature  can  do  before  we  approve  the 
vote  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  to  obtain 
some  form  of  commitment  that  this  blatant 
example  of  an  official  exceeding  her  powers 
will  be  checked?  Surely  the  minister  will 
undertake,  as  a  minimum,  to  fully  investigate 
this  case?  I  will  send  over  the  name  and 
address  of  this  family  to  the  minister  so  that 
he  can  look  into  it,  because  I  do  feel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  great  harm  will  be  done  if  this 
home  is  broken  up  for  this  reason. 
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I  understand  that  there  have  been  prob- 
lems, but  tell  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  there 
ever  been  a  foster  home  where  there  have  not 
been  difficulties?  All  I  am  asking,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  minister,  since  we  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  case  with 
his  officials,  will  look  into  this  case. 

In  any  event,  we  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  absolute  minimum  that  the  minister  could 
do  would  be  to  grant  the  deferment  of  the 
closing  of  this  home  until  school  ends  in 
June.  There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
any  other  course. 

I  have  checked  into  the  situation  locally 
and  I  can  tell  the  House  that  while  there  are 
four  or  five  other  group  homes  in  this  area, 
only  one  will  take  teenagers  and  there  is  only 
one  bed  available  in  this  home,  so  the  girls 
would  definitely  have  to  be  sent  right  out  of 
the  area;  they  will  have  to  be  broken  up. 
How  callous  can  we  get? 

Furthermore,  what  about  contractual  obli- 
gations to  the  foster  parents?  The  lease  of 
the  large  house  which  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  persuaded  the  S  family  to  rent,  runs 
until  October,  1971,  at  the  rate  of  $250  per 
month.  When  the  girls  go,  the  house  will  be 
far  too  big  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  alone  and 
their  adopted  daughter,  yet  they  will  be 
stuck  with  it.  What  about  that  obligation? 

Surely  the  CAS  cannot  go  around  doing 
this  kind  of  thing  and  still  expect  the  annual 
subsidy  from  us?  This  is  the  reason  why  our 
procedures  are  so  unsatisfactory  in  modern 
conditions.  The  Ss  should  have  appeared 
before  us  to  tell  their  own  story.  We  should 
have  gone  into  this  case,  in  camera  if  neces- 
sary, but  if  justice  were  to  be  done  at  least 
the  committee  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  them,  and  Miss  D  should 
have  appeared  before  us  to  tell  her  story, 
because  we  have  not  heard  from  her.  I  have 
merely  heard  the  one  side,  but  I  have  heard 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  me  that  this  is 
a  case  that  should  be  brought  before  this 
House. 

I  want  to  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying 
that  I  have  had  great  and  favourable  mail 
in  regard  to  my  stand  over  the  abuse  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  province.  One  letter 
from  an  old  lady  speaks  of  an  application  she 
made  for  a  senior  citizen's  apartment,  and 
I  am  going  to  quote: 

The  lady  who  came  to  see  me  seemed  a 
very  antagonistic  person,  apparently  chew- 
ing gum  . .  .  Maybe  a  little  older  or  less 
aggressive  person  could  be  sent  out  to  in- 
terview. It  must  be  scaring  for  some  old 
souls  all  alone  ...  I  am  82  years  old  and 


have  lived  and  paid  taxes  in  Toronto  since 
1910.  It  is  so  nice  to  know  someone  who 
cares  for  the  old.  We  are  not  asking  for 
charity. 

And  then  she  ends,  as  they  all  do  these  days, 
having  been  conditioned  to  it:  "Please  do  not 
use  my  name  in  your  speech."  What  a  pass 
we  have  come  to  when  fear  and  threats  stalk 
the  land  and  prevent  even  an  82-year-old 
from  speaking  out  and  signing  her  name  for 
the  public  to  know  it. 

What  a  long  way  we  have  to  go  before 
Ontario  is  truly  a  "place  to  stand"  for  the 
many  to  whom  the  glamour  of  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Development's  (Mr.  Randall's) 
glossy  package  holds  no  appeal.  This  silent 
majority  will  speak  at  the  polls  very  soon, 
and  their  comment  in  the  anonymity  of  the 
polling  booth  will,  I  am  sure,  be  decisive.  This 
government  will  fall,  because  it  has  grown  too 
far  away  from  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  being  said  in  this 
province  is  a  message  that  is  loud  and  clear 
to  those  in  power.  It  is  from  those  persons 
not  taking  part  in  the  feast  at  the  banquet 
table  in  these  affluent  times;  people  who  are 
in  a  state  of  neglect  by  government,  in  a  state 
of  harassment  through  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
and  frustrated  through  not  being  able  to  live 
in  dignity  and  with  peace  of  mind. 

The  frustration  is  not  limited  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  assistance.  We  in  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  called  for  this  government  at 
least  a  year  ago  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
which  is  rightfully  theirs  of  co-ordinating  the 
private  agency  sector  with  the  government 
bodies  in  the  administration  of  assistance  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

But  the  government  has  paid  no  heed 
whatsoever  to  the  agencies  crying  out  for  as- 
sistance from  the  government  to  understand 
their  problems,  their  lack  of  financing,  their 
loss  of  staff.  This  government  has  failed  in 
co-ordinating  the  private  government  sectors 
and  has  put  it  off  until  it  now  has  to  co- 
ordinate a  new  segment  of  our  society,  and 
it  has  to  do  it  quickly  now,  not  leisurely. 

The  new  sector,  of  course,  is  the  citizens 
who  are  organizing  from  one  end  of  this 
province  to  the  other,  be  they  the  poor  or  the 
uneducated;  the  black  society  or  the  Indian 
population;  the  deserted  mothers  who  have 
organized  in  the  Thunder  Bay  area  or  the 
deserted     wives     and     children     who     have 
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organized  in  the  London,  Ontario,  area;  or 
the  organized  unemployed  workers  in  Peter- 
borough of  which  this  government  is  well 
aware. 

The  government  can  now  take  this  province 
and  go  through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  will  find  that  it  is  doing 
just  what  the  national  Health  and  Welfare 
Minister,  Mr.  John  Munro,  said— the  people 
are  taking  the  power  into  their  own  hands. 
I  would  plead,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  govern- 
ment to  recognize  that  I,  too— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you 
call  order,  please? 

Mr.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  The  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre's  own  mem- 
bers are  not  interested. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  My  members  are- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
very  short  of  minutes  now  to  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  the  House,  and  I  would  like  to 
continue  uninterrupted. 

The  important  message  is  no  longer,   Mr. 
Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  It  is  no  longer  the 
reciting  of  individual  cases.  I,  too,  have  stood 
in  my  place  —  and  I  say  this  with  all  respect 
to  the  member  for  Etobicoke  —  I  have  stood 
in  my  place  and  recited  case  after  case,  situa- 
tion after  situation,  to  this  government,  hoping 
that  somewhere  in  those  front  benches  I 
might  hit  some  of  the  hearts  that  say:  "Are 
we  really  doing  that  in  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio?" But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  thing 
is  that  is  now  passe  and  this  government  has 
to  move  now  into  a  political,  strategic  area 
where  it  must  act  on  the  anxiety  that  is 
throughout  the  province.  I  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  yourself  are  smiling,  and  if  you 
think  it  is  some  sort  of  a  joke,  it  is  not  a 
joke  when  Dr.  Reuben  Baetz  is  saying  —  and 
I  will  just  take  one  small  paragraph  out  of 
his  text— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  That  is  unparliamentary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Demers:  Yes,  the  Speaker  should  not 
smile;  he  should  wipe  that  smile  off  his  face. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  hope  I  am  around  long  enough  in  this 
government  to  see  the  make-up  of  this 
assembly  at  least  50  per  cent  women.  Maybe 
this  nonsense  will  stop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  When  that  happens, 
the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  would 
never  get  a  turn. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  said. 

An  hon.  member:  They  will  all  be  grand- 
mothers by  then. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Make  it  100 
per  cent. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
not  be  an  elegant  situation  that  these  gentle- 
men would  understand  fully  if  there  were 
115  lady  members  and  two  male  members  in 
this  House?  Does  that  bring  anything  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  this 
assembly? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  As  long  as  I 
am  one  of  the  males. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Does  that  bring  it  home? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Leave  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Simonett). 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Is  that  a  threat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  tell  you,  you  would 
deserve  it,  too. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  seems 
to  have  brought  everything  around  to  where 
I  can  continue,  I  hope,  without  being  called 
a  nagger  by  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Patrick— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Right.  Now,  to  go  back, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
rapt  attention  for  this  paragraph  of  what  Dr. 
Reuben  Baetz  said.  He  was  addressing  a  con- 
ference   sponsored    by    The    Department    of 
Social     and     Family     Services     in     Sudbury 
recently.   This   is   a  quotation  from   a  news- 
paper,   Mr.    Speaker.    Knowing    Dr.    Reuben 
Baetz  and  the  road  he  has  come  to  saying 
this— he   is   a   very   responsible   man— I   think 
this  is  a  responsible  report  of  what  he  said: 
Baetz  said  drastic  measures  taken  by  the 
government  under  The  War  Measures  Act 
were    "temporarily    necessary     and     stern 
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steps  to  deal  with  ugly  symptoms  of  serious 
disease.  What  is  of  far  greater  importance 
is  whether  these  recent  events  will  lead  us 
to  deal  more  vigorously  with  social  and 
economic  conditions,  with  the  disease  itself 
which  leads  to  hopelessness  and  despair,  to 
bitterness  and  on  to  terrorism  and  violence." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Reuben  Batez  said  a 
lot  of  other  things  which  I  would  like  to  go 
into  separately  when  I  come  to  that  part  of 
what  I  have  to  say.  That  is  a  warning  and  it 
is  time  now  for  this  government  not  just  to 
make  a  study  of  the  private  sector  and  the 
government  bodies  but  also  of  the  groups  that 
are  organizing  within  society.  I  do  not  mean, 
for  instance,  a  witch  hunt  on  those  groups. 
I  mean  that  the  fraternalistic  attitude  of  this 
government  toward  those  groups,  giving  them 
about  $2,000  to  operate  on  and  saying,  "We 
are  now  giving  voice  and  money  to  citizens' 
groups"  is  such  a  shortfall  of  what  is  really 
needed. 

Trevor  Pierce  of  the  Welfare  Council  has 
said  that  those  people  in  the  world  in  which 
we  move,  the  private  sector,  must  be  inte- 
grated with  the  citizenship  groups  so  that 
they  can  guide  them,  help  them,  be  at  their 
call.  I  say  to  the  government  that  this  govern- 
ment must  have  people  who  will  go  in  with 
both  of  those  groups  so  that  we  know  for 
certain  who  is  organizing  the  groups,  what 
their  problems  are,  and  that  they  get  dealt 
with  at  this  government's  level  with  expedi- 
ency. I  would  say  to  the  government  a  task 
force  is  needed,  and  it  is  needed  immediately, 
for  a  short  study  on  what  is  happening  in 
Ontario  between  government,  private  sector 
and  citizenship  groups  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  persons  in  need. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be 
a  very  good  idea  if  this  government  would 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  or  conferences  even 
with  these  people  who  have  spoken  out  pub- 
licly, such  as  Dr.  Baetz  and  such  as  Dr. 
Scharr.  Now,  Dr.  Scharr,  Mr.  Speaker, 
addressed  the  week-long  welfare  conference. 
I  believe  the  hon.  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  will  bear  me  out  that  he  was 
the  keynote  speaker.  Dr.  Scharr  said  that, 
"The  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  our  anxiety 
and  uncertainty  would  contain  ideas  that  are 
familiar  to  you."  This  is  what  is  wrong,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  this  government  ignoring  the 
situation.  The  causes  are  familiar  to  the 
government,  there  is  no  one  in  the  cabinet 
who  can  plead  ignorance. 

Eh-.  Scharr  referred,  and  rightly  so,  to  the 
two  polarizations.  He  called  his  speech,  "The 
Free  Society"  and  he  said  words  and  ideas  are 


manipulated  and  we  can  manipulate  them  no 
longer.  He  says,  "we  can  manipulate  them 
no  longer  when  we  are  not  prepared  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  organization."  He  referred 
to  greed,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  said: 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  it,  but  direct 
your  attention  to  two  elements  of  diagnoses 
that  lie  under  the  others  and  are  less  often 
discussed,  the  two  elements  of  our  difficulty, 
our  greed  and  unending  toleration  of  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chaos  is  nothing  new.  The 
chaos  has  been  publicized  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  by  Mr.  Croll— when 
he  started  out  on  his  giant  entourage  to  learn 
about  poverty  that  all  the  private  agencies 
could  have  told  him  about  and  all  the  legisla- 
tors who  are  working  with  poor  people  every 
day  in  their  lives  could  have  told  him  about— 
who  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearings 
that  welfare  was  a  mess.  At  the  end  of  it, 
Croll  says,  "I  have  now  learned  it  is  an 
impossible  mess." 

That  kind  of  "chaos"  cannot  be  tolerated, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  what  this  govern- 
ment has  to  do  is  show  that  it  is  going  to  act. 
If  it  will  just  take  an  interest  in  drawing 
together  the  three  facets  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. You  see,  the  private  agencies— and  I 
called  out  for  a  study  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  government  sector— had  not  at 
that  time  made  a  formal  submission  to  this 
government,  but  I  see  that  a  submission  by 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Family  Service 
Agencies  to  the  government  of  Ontario  was 
made  in  June  of  this  year.  I  would  like  to  put 
into  the  record  what  those  private  agencies 
were  asking  for: 

The  province:  It  is  at  this  level  that 
the  development  of  basic  social  welfare 
policies  and  programmes  and  decisions  on 
the  direction  of  their  implementation  take 
place  and  are  embodied  in  provincial  acts, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  covered  by  per- 
missive federal  legislation  such  as  the 
Canada  Assistance  Plan.  If  the  voice  of 
voluntary  family  agencies  is  not  heard  here, 
its  effectiveness  will  be  severely  limited. 

A  major  block  to  dialogue  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  has  been  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive provincial  grouping  of  volunteer  family 
agencies  that  can  clearly  recognize  a 
spokesman  for  the  field. 

They  go  on  to  talk  about  the  usefulness  of 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Family  Service 
Agency  directors  as  a  form  of  communication, 
but  then  they  point  out  that  although  the 
executive  staff  in  any  organization  may  play 
an  important  part  in  development  policy,  they 
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do  not  make  it.  And  so  I  would  underline,  Mr. 

Speaker,  from  their  brief : 

Basic  public-private  policies  need  to  be 
established  at  the  "political"  level,  that  is, 
between  elected  officials  and  voluntary 
boards,  both  assisted  by  their  staff,  with 
joint  follow-through  at  the  public-private 
staff  level. 

Point  3: 

The  newly  established  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Family  Service  Agencies  can  now 
act  as  such  a  spokesman  for  volunteer 
family  agencies  in  communication  and  con- 
sultation with  governments.  It  looks  for- 
ward— 

I  would  underline  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

—to  early  discussion  with  the  province  on 
the  role  of  voluntary  family  agencies  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  public 
social  welfare  policies  and  programmes  in 
Ontario. 

I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
House  leader  of  the  government  has  left, 
because  I  feel  someone  in  the  government 
and  the  cabinet  personally  has  to  take  an 
interest  in  implementing  these  discussions  and 
implementing  them  early. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  acting 

House  leader  is  not  taking- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  brief,  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  brief— 

Hon.   J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social   and 
Family  Services):    Mr.   Speaker,   I  would  be 
delighted  to  let  the  hon.  member  know- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  —goes  on  to  say  that— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  minister  wants  to 
speak  to  you. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Well,  I  am  not  going  to 
let  him  speak,  okay?  The  brief,  to  continue, 
Mr.  Speaker,  says,  under  the  heading  "The 
Municipalities": 

While  broad  principles,  policies  and  pro- 
grammes are  decided  at  the  provincial  level, 
a  considerable  section  of  activity  within 
these  decisions  is  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  municipalities  rather  than  the  prov- 
ince. There  is  therefore  need  for  effective 
public-private  communication  and  consulta- 
tion at  this  level  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  stop  there  to  say  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  creature  of  this  govern- 
ment—which is  what  this  government  calls  a 
municipality— which  has  been  abandoned, 
ignored,  left  to  shift  for  itself  and  depend  on 


a  per  capita  grant  of  $7.50,  based  on  1968 
population  figures,  from  this  government  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, health  welfare— thank  heaven  they  have 
taken  over  justice— it  is  the  poor  creatures, 
the  municipalities.  This  minister  is  sitting 
facing  a  group  of  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
have  told  him  that  this  government  must  take 
over  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  welfare.  The 
family  service  people  are  crying  out  that  the 
municipalities  will  be  included  in  these  dis- 
cussions and  that  cannot  be  accentuated 
enough.  It  has  been  too  long,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  municipality  was  something  away 
out  here  and  when  this  minister  was  faced 
with  the  problem  that  was  the  municipalities 
he  simply  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  "That 
is  a  municipal  problem  or  activity." 

The  municipalities  have  to  be  taken  in 
along  with  the  people  in  the  welfare  council; 
along  with  people  like  Dr.  Reuben  Baetz; 
along  with  Dr.  Shore  who  brought  us  this 
message  in  Ontario  as  far  back  as  June.  This 
government  has  to  sit  down  and  get  with  it 
and  get  a  task  force  to  understand  what  is 
really  happening  to  those  one  in  five  persons 
in  need  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  brief  continues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
will  underline  just  certain  sections  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  House.  I 
will  skip  down  to  point  3  and  take  out 
where  this  group  says: 

At  the  level  of  individual  municipalities, 
the  relationships  between  voluntary  family 
agencies  and  the  various  local  welfare 
departments  have,  in  the  main,  been 
friendly  and  co-operative.  But  communica- 
tion has  been  somewhat  haphazard  so  that 
overlapping  of  activity  may  occur  and 
opportunities  to  co-operate  be  lost  through 
lack  of  information  or  initiative  on  one  or 
both  sides.  An  adaption  of  what  has  been 
proposed  for  communication  and  consulta- 
tion at  the  provincial  level  is  required:  That 
is,  formal  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  underline  that  three 
times.  Not  some  sort  of  casual  committee,  but 
definite  formal  procedures  for  continuing 
discussions  between  the  local  family  agency 
or  agencies,  and  both  elected  and  appointed 
public  officials  in  a  community. 

The  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  this 
brief  was: 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Family 
Service  Agencies  will,  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  initiate  and  carry  forward  discus- 
sions with  the  government  of  Ontario  and 
other  authorities  on: 
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(a)  Development  of  improved  methods  of 
continuing  communication  and  consultation 
between  voluntary  family  agencies  and  the 
public  sector  with  regard  to  services  to 
families  in  Ontario. 

(b)  Clarification  for  the  immediate  future 
of  public-private  responsibilities  in  relation- 
ships affecting  voluntary  family  agencies  in 
the  province. 

(c)  The  most  effective  and  co-operative 
allocation  of  resources,  public  and  private, 
with  a  view  to  providing  counselling  and 
related  services  to  families  in  Ontario,  and 
the  financial  and  operational  implications 
thereof. 

That  tells  very  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
problem  is  in  the  private  agencies.  Dr.  Reuben 
Baetz  tells  the  minister  and  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  very  clearly  what  is  wrong 
in  our  society  and  I  will  take  from  his  text  as 
it  was  quoted  in  the  newspapers  where  he 
said:  "The  blind  drive  for  economic  growth 
is  ripping  Canada's  social  and  cultural  fabric 
more  quickly  than  it  can  be  mended." 

He  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Welfare  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  He  said: 
"Despite  Canada's  tremendous  economic 
growth  a  feeling  of  anxiety—"  Once  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  word  "anxiety"  that  Dr. 
Scharr  used  to  this  government  and  the  Wel- 
fare Council  in  June.  Once  again  the  word 
"urgency"  out  of  the  brief  of  the  people  from 
the  private  sector.  Once  again,  someone  is 
saying  the  anxiety  is  there.  I  am  asking  this 
government  to  deal  with  that  anxiety  before 
it  is  too  late,  certainly  with  such  a  beautiful 
example,  as  it  has  in  the  neighbouring  prov- 
ince, of  what  can  happen  if  people  get  out 
of  control  with  frustration  or  whatever  it  is 
that  motivates  such  wild  carryings  on. 

I  would  like  to  continue  with  Dr.  Baetz 
who  said: 

Anxiety  has  become  all-pervasive  and 
young  people  are  among  its  greatest  vic- 
tims .  .  .  drastic  measures  taken  by  the 
government  under  The  War  Measures  Act 
were  temporarily  necessary  and  stem  steps 
to  deal  with  the  ugly  symptoms  of  a  serious 
disease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  you  agree  with 
that,  do  you? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  To  continue: 

What  is  of  far  greater  importance  is 
whether  these  recent  events  will  lead  us  to 
deal  more  vigorously  with  the  social  and 
economic  conditions,  with  the  disease  itself, 
which  leads  to  hopelessness  and  despair, 
to    bitterness    and    on    to    terrorism    and 


violence.  He  said  the  widespread  feeling  of 
anxiety  is  the  result  of  artificial  stimula- 
tion of  human  desires  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  economy  growing. 

He  continued  to  say: 

Obsolete  and  obsolescence— these  words 
are  the  key  to  a  growing  economy  but  they 
can  and  do  spell  human  disaster.  Men's 
skills  become  useless  before  they  reach 
retirement  age.  Adults  have  to  be  retrained 
and  frequently  relocated.  Those  too  old  for 
retraining  had  to  be  retired.  Anxiety 
resulted  in  the  flight  of  youth  in  growing 
numbers  to  the  temporary  comfort,  security 
and  euphoria  of  drugs  and  their  refusal  to 
respond  in  the  predicted  way  is  the  "care- 
fully planned  persuasion  of  the  style-and- 
custom  makers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  skipping  down  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs: 

Baetz  told  conference  delegates  they 
must  quit  being  apologetic  about  promoting 
new  social  services  and  expanding  existent 
essential  ones.  But  even  with  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Canadian  economy  and  a 
better  allocation  of  public  resources  to 
social  services,  more  adequate  steps  had 
to  be  taken  for  a  better  redistribution  of 
income.  Baetz  said  most  of  the  country's 
costly  social  security  programmes  were 
never  designed  to  help  those  who  need  it 
most.  .  .  .  He  suggested  that  a  negative 
income  tax  system  would  provide  most  help 
to  those  in  greatest  financial  need.  A  federal 
negative  income  tax  system  applied  across 
Canada  could  also  guarantee  geographic 
equity  now  impossible  largely  because  wel- 
fare is  the  provincial  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like  to  go  on  record 
in  this  party  as  saying  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
what  we  have  been  tagged  with— the  welfare 
state.  We  do  not  think  that  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  is  the  be-all  and  end-all.  There 
will  be  no  point  in  having  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  without 
supported  programmes  of  retraining,  preven- 
tion, all  of  the  things  which  the  minister  has 
listened  to  in  the  two  days  spent  on  the 
estimates  of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
should  not  be  giving  my  speech  of  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Come 
on!  If  the  minister  would  stop  making 
speeches  and  start  doing  something. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  is  not  so 
much  giving  speeches  of  seven  years  ago; 
what  has  he  done  in  the  intervening  time? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Deans:  Several,  then. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guaran- 
teed annual  income  of  which  we  speak  is  not 
a  cheque-making  machine  which  this  govern- 
ment would  be)  inclined  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  a  copyright  on 
that  phrase. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Do  not  prod  us. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  cheque-writing  ma- 
chine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  minister  will  have 
to  share  it  with  me,  all  right? 

A  cheque-writing  machine,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  would  only  add  more 
disaster  and  confusion  and  frustration  to  what 
has  already  been.  It  would  take  care  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  problem  and  that  is 
all. 

I  think  what  the  family-the  cabinet-have 
to  come  to  grips  with— and  maybe  I  was  right, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  time-is  that  it  is  useless 
now  to  rely  on  something  such  as  this:  "The 
United  Appeal  and  its  partner  the  Red  Cross 
need  your  help  to  raise  $12  million  and  this 
is  for  75  agencies,  and  must  be  raised  by 
November  6." 

It  is  too  late  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  that 
type  of  activity  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
with  what  the  people  are  saying  about  what 
is  happening  here  and  the  absolute  shame  that 
has  come  upon  us.  The  National  Council  of 
Welfare,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  say— they  were, 
I  believe,  with  the  Minister  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  John  Munro,  who  said  a 
number  of  things  himself  which  brings  much 
disgrace  on  the  welfare  schemes  of  Canada 
and  rightfully  so;  he  is  to  be  complimented 
for  dealing  with  the  situation  as  it  really  is— 
but  Health  Minister  Munro  was  urged  by  his 
welfare  advisory  committee  to  speed  up  his 
plans  to  reform  Canada's  degrading,  stigma- 
tizing and  destructive  public  assistance  pro- 
gramme.       • 

This  is  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
Wednesday,  October  7: 

The  National  Council  of  Welfare  said  the 
provinces  and  the  municipalities  are  violat- 
ing federally  financed  welfare  programmes. 
The  poor  are  unaware  of  their  rights,  and 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  take  court 
action  aimed  at  forcing  local  welfare 
officials  to  obey  the  law,  the  council  says. 


It  also  said  that  the  statement  described  cur- 
rent programes  as  "degrading,  adding  that 
they  often  weaken"— you  will  pardon  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  being  apoplectic— "the  family  life 
of  recipients." 

We  have  gone  into  that  in  detail,  in  esti- 
mates, Mr.  Speaker. 

It  says: 

Ottawa  should  now  undertake  a  detailed 
examination— sort  of  a  moral  audit— of  the 
social  consequences  of  programmes  within 
the  plan. 

Then  it  says: 

If  Ottawa  does  not  defend  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  the  only  action  available  to  the 
poor  is  through  the  courts,  the  council  said. 

The  main  difficulty  in  enforcing  condi- 
tions of  the  assistance  plan  as  the  council 
would  like  it,  is  in  the  constitution,  which 
gives  responsibility  for  welfare  matters  to 
the  province. 

Now  if  welfare  is  the  right  of  this  province, 
constitutionally,  this  province  had  better  get 
with  the  warning  from  the  welfare  council 
that  the  elimination  of  poverty  has  to  be  the 
top  priority  for  1970. 

I  have  a  word  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I 
will  draw  my  remarks  to  a  close.  I  would  like 
to  press  upon  this  minister  that  we  had  a 
motion  which  we  have  not  yet  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  assembly,  which  calls  for  an 
escalation  clause  to  be  written  into  absolutely 
every  benefit  that  falls  under  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Until  even  that  small  point  is  realized,  this 
government  has  failed  in  an  unbelievable 
fashion;  they  could  not  even  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living,  as  far  as  decency  goes,  so  that 
the  people  in  need  in  this  province  are  able 
to  get  less  from  their  dollars  now  than  they 
could.  And  every  few  months  there  is  a 
difference.  I  spoke  in  May,  and  the  increase 
from  May  to  the  autumn  was  considerable,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  disparity  between  the 
increases  this  government  gave  and  the  actual 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  minister's 
department,  with  which  I  would  think  an 
immediate  task  force  and  an  immediate  study 
would  assist  this  government  politically— I  am 
sorry  to  say,  this  is  the  way  they  would  prob- 
ably view  it— and  that  is  within  the  field  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  The  CELDIC 
report  has  now  said  that  one  in  eight  children 
probably  needs  one  form  of  emotional  care 
for  emotional  instability,  and  that  the  recovery 
from  this  is  as  high  as  35  per  cent. 
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So  it  is  not  good  enough  for  this  govern- 
ment to  sit  back  on  its  laurels  about  that 
problem,  when  it  can  deal  with  these  children 
while  they  are  children  and  recover  35  per 
cent,  rather  than  dealing  with  them  when 
they  are  adults— and  this  is  not  just  this  min- 
ister's department,  so  I  will  not  go  into  it  in 
great  detail,  because  the  CELDIC  report 
suggested  that  this  would  go  under  The 
Department  of  Education;  that  they  would 
not  be  isolated  children,  that  it  would  be  in 
a  regular  school  system. 

There  were  a  number  of  questions  we 
asked  the  minister.  I  hope  the  minister  is 
prepared  to  answer  every  one  of  them  this 
evening,  and  I  hope  the  minister  realizes  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  and  that  he  might 
even  interest  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet, 
so  that  before  this  session  closes  in  this  month 
an  emergency  task  force  is  being  formed  here 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  members  wishing  to 
participate?  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
l>e  a  very  interesting  exercise  to  compare- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  If  I  were  minister  and 
you  were  in  the  opposition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  believe  every  one 
should  serve  a  term,  but  only  his  first!  I  am 
not  ready  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  an  interesting 
exercise  to  compare  the  Hansard  of  a  year 
ago  respecting  the  discussion  of  the  estimates 
of  the  department  and  this  year's  estimates. 
Quite  an  interesting  experience  for  me, 
because  I  was  present  on  this  side  for  both 
occasions. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  attitude  or  the 
attack  of  both  opposition  parties  has  been  that 
of  people  armed  with  shotguns  with  very  light 
shot  because  they  have  only  done  a  little  bit 
of  scattering.  They  have  been  unable  to  zero 
in  on  anything  of  major  importance. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    There    has    been    no 
major  criticism.  I  was  interested- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  be  delighted 
if  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  might 
become  the  opposition  critic  for  this  depart- 
ment. It  might  be  an  exhilarating  experience. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  have 
been— before  the  hon.  minister  was  in  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Before  I  was  in  the 
House?  The  hon.  member's  memory  is  very 
brief. 

The  member  for  Etobicoke,  for  example, 
has  used  a  lot  of  words— you  know,  when  one 
says  nice  things  that  really  are  not  meaningful 
they  are  called  platitudes;  I  have  yet  to  invent 
a  terminology  for  the  kind  of  language  that 
the  hon.  member  uses. 

With  respect  to  his  motion  before  the 
committee,  and  the  time  he  has  taken  up  in 
talking  as  to  the  procedures  of  committee,  of 
course  that  should  have  been  thrashed  out  at 
another  time  and  another  place— and  he  had 
ample  opportunity. 

I  only  make  one  suggestion  to  the  hon. 
member:  I  have  not  hesitated  both  as  a 
cabinet  minister  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for 
the  riding  of  Bellwoods,  to  lead  a  delegation 
to  other  government  levels  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  even  attempted  to  get  an  audience 
with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council,  they 
would  have  been  pleased  to  give  him  the 
opportunity;  he  also  would  have  been  able 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  stating  their 
side  of  the  picture. 

I  make  that  as  a  suggestion,  and  perhaps 
I  may  pick  up  a  paper  and  see  that  the  hon. 
member  has  taken  this  course.  I  think  he 
could  have  taken  this  course,  in  all  fairness 
to  the  people  at  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
council. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  am  a  member  of  this 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  but  does  that  mean 
that  the  hon.  member  refuses  to  act  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents  in  other  than  the  very 
restricted  areas  of  his  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  children's 
aid  society  and  the  foster  parents,  if  the  hon. 
member  will  give  me  the  names  of  the  family, 
I  will  be  very  pleased  to  check  into  the 
matter.  I  would  say  again,  in  fairness  to  the 
children's  aid  society,  that  perhaps  the  hon. 
member  could  have  carried  the  matter  a  little 
further  with  the  society  beyond  the  scope  of 
Miss  D.,  so  he  would  have  been  able  to  have 
at  least  had  some  version  of  the  other  side  so 
that  Hansard  would  record  not  only  the  one 
side  but  the  other  side,  and  then  the  public 
would  have  been  able  to  judge  for  itself. 
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Mr.  Braithwaite:  If  the  hon.  minister  will 
recall,  I  do  recall  stating  that  we  had  only  the 
one  side.  But  I  also  said  that  I  had  sufficient 
material  and  sufficient  evidence  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  to  raise  the  matter  in  the 
House  so  that  the  minister  could  look  into  it. 
That  is  all  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  and  I  differ  on  the  ways  and  means 
and  the  tactics  to  be  used— in  not  naming  the 
society,  for  example.  I  do  not  see  why  any 
member  of  this  House,  if  he  believes  in  a 
cause,  should  not  put  the  thing  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  If  I  had  done  that  the 
minister  would  have  said,  "That  is  awful, 
dragging  in  the  name,  like  that  certain 
member  of  the  other  party.  I  would  not  do 
that."  That  is  exactly  what  he  would  have 
said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  family.  Now  let  us  get  this  clear. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  No,  no,  the  minister  does 
not  get  us  into  that  trap. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  us  get  this  one 
thing  clear.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  family. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  the  one  who  has 
respected  privacy  beyond  what  any  other 
member  of  this  House  has.  I  am  talking  about 
the  name  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  If 
the  member  thinks  that  there  is  cause  for 
censure— a  prima  facie  case  for  censure— he 
should  have  named  the  society  because  what 
he  has  done  by  refusing  to  name  one  partic- 
ular society  is  to  have  brought  either  into 
disrepute  or  question  the  attitudes  of  either 
or  both  Metro  societies. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attempted— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  has 
made  his  speech. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  —point  of  order!  On  a 
point  of  order! 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  In  good  faith  I  attempted 
to  protect  all  parties  to  make  certain  that 
there  was  no  smearing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  That  is  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  The  hon.  minister  is  try- 
ing to  say  that  some  sort  of  deviance  was 
used.   I   spoke   in   good   faith   and  made   no 


attempt  to  mislead  this  House.  The  hon.  min- 
ister should  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  has 
no  point  of  order.  The  hon.  minister  has  the 
floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  other  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  say  is  that  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber or  any  member  of  this  House  will  ever 
bring  to  my  attention  any  instance  which 
would  validate  or  legitimize  the  sense  or  feel- 
ing that  the  hon.  member  has  referred  to  if 
any  citizen  makes  his  case  known  to  any 
government  official,  there  will  be  action  taken 
against  him.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
case  and  I  have  dealt  with  literally,  I  would 
imagine,  in  the  last  four  years  the  names  of 
almost  500,000  people.  Not  one  case  has  ever 
been  brought  to  my  attention  where  any 
citizen  need  fear  any  recriminatory  action  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has  put  forward 
a  case  either  on  his  behalf  or  for  someone 
on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dealing  with  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre, 
they  were  much  more  to  the  point,  I  thought, 
though  general  in  nature.  With  respect  to 
communication  and  contact  I  would  say  that 
there  have  been  two  very  broad  changes  in 
the  department.  One,  the  change  from  the 
name  of  Public  Welfare  to  Social  and  Family 
Services  indicated- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  name  doesn't  count. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —a  completely  new 
emphasis  and  direction.  Second,  I  would  say 
that  in  the  past  four  years,  and  latterly,  in 
the  last  two  years,  there  have  been  more 
contacts  with  individuals,  groups— organized 
and  unorganized,  structured  and  unstructured 
—than  I  think  have  ever  taken  place  before. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  The  min- 
ister had  some  pretty  serious  contact  with 
the  CAS  directors  this  spring,  did  he  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  To  the  hon.  member 
for  Brantford,  I  must  say  for  his  benefit  that 
I  think  that  the  relationship  being  established 
between  the  department  and  the  children's 
aid  societies  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
developments,  in  what  is  developing  as  a 
quasi-governmental  agency  working  within 
the  government. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  not  what  the  min- 
ister's directors  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  be  delighted 
to  engage  in  an  extensive  debate  with  the 
hon.  member  sometime  on  the  contacts  be- 
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tween  the  department  and  the  Children's  Aid 
Society.  In  fact,  the  success  of  that  relation- 
ship is  becoming  so  good  and  so  well  known 
that- 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  much  of  an  increase 
has  the  minister  allowed  them  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —as  a  result  of  it  other 
groups  are  coming  into  being.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber touched  on  one  of  the  most  significant 
examples,  and  that  is  the  Association  of 
Family  Services  Agencies  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Early  this  summer  they  approached 
the  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  office,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  our  department 
and  we  took  charge  of  it. 

Very  recently,  a  little  over  a  month  ago, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  some  30  agencies 
from  across  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  a 
spokesman,  both  on  behalf  of  the  boards  and 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  side.  We  had  a 
meeting  in  which  there  were  representatives 
from,  I  believe,  six  or  seven  departments— 
our  own,  Education,  Correctional  Services, 
Treasury,  Provincial  Secretary,  and  Justice— 
in  which  senior  officials  of  those  departments 
sat  with  me  and  we  listened  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  that  brief  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  much  money  did  the 
government  give  them? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  How  many  times  was 
the  minister  with  them  since— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  they  asked  for 
the  meeting,  we  fixed  a  date.  That  date  was 
kept.  It  was  a  mutually-agreed-upon  date. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  During  the  month  of 
September,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  One  meeting  since  June. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Early  in  the  month  of 
September;    that    was    the    date    which   was 
mutually    agreed   upon   for   the    presentation 
of  the  brief.  And  since  that  time- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —since  that  time,  as  a 
result  of  the  presentation  of  the  brief,  we  have 
come  to  an  understanding.  There  has  already 
taken  place,  to  my  knowledge,  at  least  one 
meeting,  the  initial  meeting,  in  order  to 
establish— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  They  are  asking  for  a 
series  of  meetings. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  would  have  a  meeting  at  9  o'clock, 
at  10  o'clock,  at  11  o'clock  and  at  12,  and 
say  that  she  had  a  series  of  meetings.  We  hold 
meetings  as  they  are  required. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  How  does  the  minister 
know  what  the  member  would  like? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  much  money  is  the 
minister  giving  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —as  they  are  required. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mrs.   M.    Renwick:   The   minister   had   one 
meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —they  recognize  that 
in  order  to  have  a  voice  that  will  be  united 
and  influential,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
get  together  to  establish  this  Ontario  associ- 
ation on  much  firmer  ground. 

The  other  interesting  development  is  that 
there  have  been  representations  from  the 
United  Fund  also,  to  establish  this  kind  of 
contact,  in  which  the  government  would  be 
more  aware  of  their  problems  and  they  would 
be  more  aware  of  what  we  were  doing  to 
meet  with  the  problems  as  we  saw  them  and 
of  some  of  the  directions  that  we  were  going 
into.  With  respect  to  the— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Would  the  minister  answer 
a  question?  The  brief  that  was  presented  by 
the  Family  Services  Bureau  requested  that 
assistance  be  provided  for  them.  Could  the 
minister  tell  us  how  much  assistance  they  are 
going  to  get,  how  much  more  than  what  was 
budgeted?  What  was  budgeted  was  inade- 
quate for  what  they  needed,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  come  to  see  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  just  as  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  has  adopted  my  attitude- 
Mr.  Pitman:  What? 

An  hon.  member:  She  should  speak  up. 
Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —that  cheque- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  deny  that.  On  a  point 
of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —that  cheque-writing 
machines  are  not  the  answer  to— 
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Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.  Do  not  the  legislative  members  have 
to  be  positive  of  their  facts  when  they  bring 
them  to  the  House? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.    M.    Renwick:    And    if    so,    the    hon. 

minister- 
Mr.   Speaker:   There  is  no  point  of  order. 

The  hon.  member  has  not  raised  a  point  of 

order. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  dis- 
associate myself  then  from  the  minister's 
remarks  that  I  have  adopted  the  minister's 
attitude,  because  it  is  that  very  attitude  that 
I  am  trying  to  reconstruct. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
referred— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
referred  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  do  not  want  to 
be  confused  by  the  facts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
referred  to  the  fact  that  she  recognized  that 
the  cheque-writing  machine  was  not  the  total 
answer  to  the  problem.  I  would  ask  her  to  do 
all  of  us  a  favour,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  speak  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  and  get  out  of 
his  mind  that  a  cheque-writing  machine  is  a 
total  answer.  He  has  probably  never  heard  of 
supportive  services.  We  will  be  discussing  the 
family  services  and— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  the  government  willing 
to  take  the  horseracing  budget  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  dollars-and-cents 
attitude  was  not  the— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —take  it  out  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Development's  jingle 
budget— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —was  not  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  family  service  pre- 
sentation. Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  department, 
I  as  minister  have  appeared  with  groups  on 
television,  live  and  taped;  I  have  appeared 
with  them  on  my  home  ground,  in  my  office, 
in  the  boardroom;  I  have  appeared  with  them 
on    their    home    ground    in    Warden    Woods 


under  the  very  watchful  eye,  up  in  the 
bleachers,  of  the  leader  of  the  NDP;  our 
department  has  sponsored  conferences,  of 
which  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Social 
Change  was  one  of  the  outstanding.  We  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  hon.  member  to  partici- 
pate with  the  groups  that  we  participate  with 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  we  give  her  a 
special  platform  of  which  she  of  course  takes 
advantage  at  all  opportunities. 

Incidentally,  for  the  purposes  of  the  record, 
the  name  is  Schorr,  not  Sharr;  it  was  Dr. 
Alvin  Shorr  who  made  that,  I  thought,  rather 
splendid  address  on  the  night  of  the  opening. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  minister  still  has  not 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker: 
that  far  from  the  attitude  of  the  government 
being  a  detriment,  the  fact  that  this  govern- 
ment and  this  department  has  established  over 
and  over  again  these  points  of  contact,  will,  I 
think,  reap  rewards  in  a  positive  way  when 
ultimately  the  score  is  counted  for  what  is 
being  done  in  this  field. 

Because,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  am  not  one 
to  say  that  everything  is  perfect;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  said  that  a  year  ago  we  had  much 
to  do— I  have  in  my  hand  four  pages  listing 
over  two  dozen  changes  in  regulations  and 
legislation  that  have  taken  place  in  this  past 
year,  each  of  which  has  been  to  the  benefit 
of  either  the  total  group  or  some  particular 
sector  of  those  who  rely  on  social  assistance 
and  social  services. 

The  most  significant  things  are  the  estimates 
of  the  department,  these  figures  from  which 
the  members  of  the  opposition  have  assidu- 
ously and  studiously  stayed  away.  There  are 
votes  in  here  which  have  not  even  been 
touched  upon,  not  because  of  the  lack  of 
time— oh  no,  Mr.  Speaker— because  Hansard 
will  recall  all  of  the  words  that  were  used 
on  matters  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  of  the 
estimates  of  the  department. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  discussion  of 
positive  things,  vote  after  vote— the  depart- 
mental administration,  almost  two  dozen 
items:  scarcely  a  word.  It  is  listed  here  in 
detail  in  order  to  assist  the  opposition  in 
examining  them.  Estimates  are  detailed  as 
they  have  never  been  detailed  in  the  past; 
and  they  have  been  studiously  stayed  away 
from  by  members  of  both  opposition  parties 
because  they  know  that  this  is  where  the 
good  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No  headlines  in  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Even  the  income 
maintenance  programme,  the  continuous  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  budgets  in  the  last 
few  years— the  hon.  member  inquired  about 
the  budgets  of  the  children's  aid  societies; 
they  have  gone  up  in  the  last  four  years  at 
a  rate- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  about  other  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  why  they 
have  gone  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  have  gone  up  at 
a  rate  that  would  be  greater,  I  think,  than 
almost  any  other  activity  within  the  whole 
government,  even  including  The  Department 
of  Education  in  certain  fields. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  another  can  of 
worms  that  will  be  opened  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  figures  are  here 
for  all  to  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  see  that  the  public  of  Ontario 
see  these  figures  that  should  not  be  kept 
under  a  bushel. 

Then,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    listened    with    the 
greatest- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  debate  on  Bill  170  this 
afternoon,  which  provided  the  umbrella  under 
which,  in  addition  to  the  estimates,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  an  opportunity  of 
voicing  their  opinion  with  respect  to  our  care 
of  the  elderly.  When  it  came  to  the  estimates, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  a  single  word 
was  said.  Why?  One  of  the  finest  programmes 
for  the  care  of  the  elderly  in  the  world. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tell 
you,  if  the  voters  of  this  province  were 
limited  to  those  of  65  and  over,  I  think  we 
would  get  the  whole  117  seats. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
each  member  of  this  Legislature,  for  example, 
to  take  the  time  out  to  visit  the  homes  for 
the  aged  or  the  charitable  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  elderly  in  his  own  riding. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  not  permitted  to 
go  into  Tory  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  invite  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  visit  these  homes  for  the  aged.  And 


then  I  invite  them,  in  their  travels,  to  take 
the  time  out  when  they  are  in  some  other 
jurisdiction,  to  take  the  afternoon  off  and 
visit  some  charitable  institution  and  they  will 
be  very  proud.  Ontario  is— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What  did 
the  minister  tell  the  senior  citizens  in  Thunder 
Bay? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  come  to  that  in 
a  minute.  Ontario  is  a  place- 
Mr.  Stokes:  What  did  he  tell  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Ontario  is  a  place  that 
our  senior  citizens  would  rather  be— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.   Mr.   Yaremko:    Because   this   govern- 
ment is  never  satisfied- 
Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  said  that  the  only 
way  they  could  get  any  action  was  to  form 
pressure  groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Because  this  govern- 
ment is  never  satisfied,  I  said  to  them— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  does  not  have  the  floor.  The 
hon.  minister  has. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  matter  of 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
speak  to  them  in  Thunder  Bay.  I  spoke  to 
the  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aged  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  did  the  minister  tell 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  told  them  the  great 
job  we  were  doing  in  setting  up  of  residents 
councils- 
Mr.  Stokes:  What  else? 

Hon.  Mr.   Yaremko:   —for  the  residents   of 
homes   for   the   aged   and    charitable    institu- 
tions- 
Mr.  Stokes:  What  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —to  set  up  the  resi- 
dents councils.  In  fact,  we  have  even  got  a 
scroll  that  we  give  to  those  places  where  the 
residents  have  got  together  to  voice  their 
opinions. 
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Mr.  Deans:  That  does  not  buy  much  bread 
or  much  coverage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  a  most  amazing 
thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  was  off  on  a 
big  pitch  about  the  necessity  to  listen,  and 
here  we  are  demonstrating  that  not  only  do 
we  listen,  we  encourage  the  setting  up  of 
residents  councils  so  that  they  might  bring 
their  views  to  the  boards  of  management  of 
the  homes  and  to  us.  That  was  the  message 
at  Thunder  Bay,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  have  already  told  the 
minister  what  they  wanted;  why  does  he  not 
do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  be  delighted 
to  check  out  with  the  member  the  things  we 
have  done  in  the  last  four  years  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  sometime  I  could 
persuade  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment to  give  me  a  quarter  of  one  of  those 
ads  where  he  says,  "Ontario— where  would 
you  rather  be?"  We  are  not  perfect,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  going  to  take  us  a  little  more 
time  on  this  side,  a  few  more  administrations, 
to  really  do  all  of  the  things  we  want  to  do. 
But  I  tell  the  House  the  figures  of  the  esti- 
mates of  this  department  say  to  the  people 
of  this  province,  who  cannot  look  after  them- 
selves, that  Ontario  is  the  province  that  they 
would  rather  be  in. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Would  the  minister  permit  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  it  is  too  late  now. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Too  late  now;  all  right.  I 
figured  he  would  be  afraid  to  answer.  He 
made  a  pretty  fatuous  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  resolution  be  con- 
curred in? 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
resuming  consideration  of  Ontario  proposals 
for  tax  reform  in  Canada  and  of  Ontario 
studies  in  tax  reform  No.  1— analysis  of  fed- 
eral tax  reform  proposals. 


TAX  REFORM 

(continued) 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  The  members 
will  recall  that  on  Friday  I  was  speaking 
about    the    problems    that    are    confronting 


municipalities  as  they  go  about  trying  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices that  residents  of  municipalities  so  rightly 
deserve  and  request. 

I  had  reached  that  point  where  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  possibility  or  the  need  for  the 
government  to  set  up  or  to  expand  the  powers 
of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Improvement  Cor- 
poration, to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  municipal 
loan  fund  using  the  credit  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  as  collateral,  and  thereby  reducing 
interest  rates  on  debenture  borrowing. 

I  chose  that  particular  vehicle,  because  I 
felt  that  it  provided  already,  in  the  statutes 
of  this  province,  a  suitable  operation  to  be 
used  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  debenture 
borrowing  for  the  majority  of  municipalities 
throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  in 
the  area  of  debenture  borrowing  and  the 
repayment  of  interest  that  most  municipalities 
are  finding  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  these 
days.  The  government  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  permit  municipalities  of  some  size 
to  go  abroad  into  the  money  markets  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  moneys  themselves. 

But  I  suspect  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
in  itself  is  not  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it. 
I  think  that  we  are  putting  far  too  much 
onus  of  responsibility  on  municipalities  in 
sending  them  into  the  marketplace  to  borrow 
money.  I  think  it  is  too  difficult  for  them  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  market  is  suffi- 
ciently stable  and  that  the  long-term  possi- 
bilities of  borrowing  in  foreign  countries  are 
of  sufficient  use  to  them  to  enable  them  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  legislation. 

I  think  the  government  can  well  follow  the 
examples  of  governments  of  other  jurisdictions 
in  making  available  the  collateral  of  this 
province  in  order  to  cut  the  cost  of  debenture 
borrowing— to  reduce  the  risk  in  debenture 
borrowing.  This  government  has  recognized 
that  there  are  considerable  risks  involved. 
They  have  stated  fairly  clearly  that  they 
understand  the  problems  of  municipalities  as 
they  go  about  trying  to  raise  the  money  for 
long-term  projects. 

They  did  say,  in  a  release  of  some  time 
ago— and  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  two 
or  three  of  the  things  that  they  did  say— they 
said  that:  "Money  has  never  been  as  expensive 
as  in  this  century."  Well,  that  certainly  is 
an  understatement,  and  I  doubt  if  anyone 
here  would  argue  with  it.  And  (b): 

The  cities  are  being  required  to  pay 
approximately  8.75  per  cent  for  one-  to  20- 
year  money,  while  towns  and  villages  are 
being  required  to  pay  approximately  nine 
per  cent  for  the  same  term. 
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Point  (c);  that: 

Many  municipal  treasurers,  rather  than 
face  the  difficulties  of  the  market— 

and  it  is  about  that  that  I  was  talking: 

—and  borrow  at  these  rates,  are  relying 
temporarily  on  the  banking  system,  at  an 
interest  rate  from  7.5  to  7.75  per  cent, 
which  in  itself  is  not  the  proper  way  to  do 
long-term  financing. 

Point  (d): 

Some  of  the  more  fortunate  municipal- 
ities are  sufficiently  large  to  place  issues  on 
the  US  dollar  market.  Unfortunately,  the 
hedge  that  has  historically  existed  with 
regard  to  US  dollar  borrowing— namely,  a 
spread  between  the  price  of  money  in  the 
US  and  Canada— has  almost  disappeared 
and  so,  therefore,  to  go  into  the  United 
States  proves  to  be  of  little  value. 

Point  (e);  that: 

Debentures  with  a  maturity  from  one  to 
five  years  can  usually  be  placed  in  the 
banking  system.  Debentures  with  maturity 
from  six  to  20  years  have  been  sold  in 
Ontario  in  very  small  amounts  in  recent 
months  because  of  the  inability  to  get  the 
money. 

Point  (f): 

Historically,  municipal  long-term  finan- 
cing has  been  accomplished  by  the  issuance 
of  an  instalment  debenture.  By  the  use  of 
the  instalment  debenture  municipalities 
have  been  able  to  raise,  by  way  of  taxation, 
each  year,  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  and  the 
interest  that  is  due  on  the  loan  within  each 
year. 

Point  (g): 

An  hiatus  has  developed.  On  one  hand  it 
is  essentially  not  possible  to  sell  instalment 
debentures  with  terms  in  excess  of  five  to 
10  years— 

and  they  pointed  this  out  before: 

—while  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
relationship  between  term  of  the  deben- 
ture and  the  rates  of  taxation,  it  is  not 
possible  for  most  municipalities  to  issue 
instalment  debentures,  with  terms  as  short 
as  five  to  10  years. 

And  finally,  (h)— this  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant one: 

The  spread  between  the  cost  of  money 
to  Ontario  and  to  its  municipalities  has 
widened  sharply  in  recent  months. 


It  is  like  most  things  that  have  happened  in 
the  area  of  taxation.  The  government  has  paid 
lip-service  to  recognition  of  the  problem. 

They  have  stated  quite  clearly— and  they 
said  this  in  April,  1969— that  they  recognize 
the  problems  confronting  municipalities.  They 
recognize  that  it  is  more  economical  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  borrow— that  their 
collateral,  that  their  acceptance  on  the  money 
market  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  borrow 
money— and  yet  they  fail  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  major  problem,  that  of  using  the 
collateral,  using  the  power  of  the  province  to 
assure  that  municipalities  will  be  able  to 
finance  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  available. 

This  is  an  area  where  the  government 
could  quite  easily  move  in— in  easing  the  tax 
burden  of  municipalities.  This  is  an  area 
where  the  government  could  move  in  quickly 
to  assist  municipalities  in  on-going  projects. 
And  they  obviously  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  importance  of  this. 

Other  jurisdictions  have  done  it.  Saskatche- 
wan did  it,  and  they  pointed  out  some  time 
ago  that  they  had  set  up  a  municipal  finan- 
cing corporation  to  assist  municipalities.  They 
recognized,  as  Ontario  have  stated  they  do, 
that  it  is  easier,  it  is  cheaper,  for  the  prov- 
ince to  raise  the  money  in  lump  sums,  and 
then  to  distribute  it,  as  needed,  to  the  munic- 
ipalities over  a  long  term  in  debenture  form. 

There  are  all  of  the  safeguards,  still  con- 
tained, of  municipalities  having  to  go  before 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  and  justify  the 
need  and  justify  the  ability  of  the  munic- 
ipality to  repay.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why,  in  any  policy  of  tax  reform  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  there  should  not  be 
incorporated  an  institution  that  will  enable 
municipalities  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
borrowing  rates  available  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

I  want  then  to  go  to  the  final  point  in 
what  I  wanted  to  say  about  the  area  of 
municipal  taxation,  and  that  is  that  where 
regional  governments  are  established,  this 
government  is  going  to  have  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  permitting  direct  access,  or  more 
direct  access,  by  those  regional  governments 
to  federal  funds.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
consider  the  proposition  that  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  points  of  income  tax  be  directed  toward 
regional  government  in  a  lump  sum  for  use 
by  the  region;  that  if  regional  government  is 
going  to  function  it  is  going  to  have  to  have 
a  broader  tax  base.  If  it  is  going  to  function 
it  cannot  rely  on  the  handout  methods  of 
this  government;  it  cannot  rely  on  the  multi- 
tude of  grants.  It  is  going  to  have  to  have, 
in  order  to  make  it  strong  and  viable,  a  tax 
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base  that  will  enable  it  to  use  the  much 
broader  taxing  systems. 

This  is  something  that  this  government  has 
got  to  give  recognition  to.  It  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  government 
that  regions  be  strong  and  viable,  if  it  is  the 
will  of  the  government  that  regional  govern- 
ments perform  a  useful  function  in  the 
governmental  process  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  that  the  tax  base  for  regional  govern- 
ment be  changed.  They  cannot  expect  regions 
to  be  able  to  perform  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  services— the  services  for  which 
they  were  set  up— on  the  totally  inadequate 
and  antiquated  tax  base  that  is  already  in 
existence. 

The  whole  area  of  municipal  taxes,  the 
whole  area  of  taxation  has  got  to  be  re- 
thought. There  must,  in  every  single  tax,  be 
consideration  for  ability  to  pay  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  having  to  make  the  pay- 
ments. This  is  something  that  is  sorely  lack- 
ing throughout  this  goverment's  discussion  of 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  tax  structure. 
There  seems  to  be  little  attempt  being  made 
to  bring  about  any  realization  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  ability  to  pay  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  levying  of  any  tax. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  have  munic- 
ipalities so  reliant  on  the  antiquated  method 
of  raising  taxes  that  they  have  been  relying 
on  since  the  setting  up  of  municipal  govern- 
ments, as  long  as  they  are  going  to  be  almost 
totally  reliant  on  the  residential  property  tax 
as  a  means  of  providing  money,  there  will 
always  be  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
anywhere  else  an  imbalance  between  what 
has  to  be  raised  and  the  ability  of  the  people 
who  reside  within  the  municipality  to  meet 
the  burden  of  cost. 

It  is  to  this  end  I  want  to  direct  my  final 
remarks.  There  must  be,  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  less  emphasis  placed  on  property 
tax  as  the  major  means  of  raising  money  for 
municipalities.  We  have  got  to  move  into 
the  area  of  raising  our  funds  through  an 
ability-to-pay  method.  They  must  be  raised 
through  a  method  that  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  earning  capacity  of  the  people 
involved.  There  is  little  relationship  between 
a  piece  of  property  or  the  market  value  of  a 
home  and  the  ability  or  the  earning  capacity 
or  the  actual  earnings  of  the  individual  who 
lives  in  the  home.  To  continue  with  this 
antiquated  taxation  method  in  this  province 
can  mean  only  that  municipalities  will  be 
most  severely  inhibited  as  years  go  by  as 
they  are  forced  to  provide  more  and  more 
services  from  what  has  become  a  regressive 
form  of  taxation. 


I  say  to  the  government  that  as  a  major 
part  of  the  revision  of  the  tax  system  of  this 
province  there  must  be  a  complete  rewriting 
of  tax  as  it  is  applied  to  municipalities,  that 
we  can  no  longer  permit  the  willy-nilly  piece- 
meal attitude  of  this  government  to  prevail. 
We  just  cannot  continue  with  the  handout 
method.  We  cannot  continue  with  the  meeting 
of  the  crisis  after  it  has  arisen.  We  have  got 
to  do  some  planning.  Planning  means  money. 
The  whole  problem  in  municipal  government 
today  is  the  inability  of  municipalities  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  moneys  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  services. 

It  can  be  done  only  by  a  complete  revision 
of  tax.  I  call  on  this  government  to  take  the 
steps  now  to  make  the  revision.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  one  or  two  items  in  regard  to  the 
Ontario  tax  proposals  for  tax  reform  in 
Canada  to  which  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  brief  comments.  I  think  that  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  with 
the  so-called  tax  proposals  this  government 
has  brought  forward.  We  all  may  criticize 
the  white  paper  that  Mr.  Benson  brought 
forward  but  there  is  no  question,  in  my  mind, 
that  the  federal  government  through  the 
Benson  tax  proposals  made  a  very  serious  and 
worthwhile  effort  to  try  to  bring  to  Canada 
some  overall  tax  reform.  I  do  not  agree  with 
everything  Benson  has  tried  to  do.  I  disagree 
with  some  of  the  reforms- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Why,  that  is  the  most  active 
those  Tories  over  there  have  been  since  the 
House  came  back  on  October  6! 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the  setup  that 
the  federal  government  has  suggested  for  the 
corporation  tax,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  small  firms.  If  the  federal  government 
does  do  away  with  the  21  per  cent  tax  and 
increases  it  eventually  to  up  to  50  per  cent 
on  anything  over  $35,000— in  other  words 
doing  away  with  the  exemption  that  they  have 
had  in  the  past— certainly  they  are  going  to 
have  to  introduce  some  type  of  legislation 
that  is  going  to  make  up  the  difference  for 
many  of  the  firms  that  actually  have  to  invest 
heavily  in  capital  investments. 

If  I  do  disagree  with  the  federal  proposals 
on  that  particular  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  this;  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  really  made  no  suggestions  what- 
soever that  it  is  going  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  Benson  white  paper  creates  in 
the  way  of  the  small  firms  being  able  to  carry 
on  their  business. 
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Just  to  give  members  an  idea  how  genuinely 
conservative  these  proposals  are  I  want  to 
point  to  two  instances.  For  example,  there  is 
no  question  that  when  the  federal  government 
set  out,  they  set  out  to  give  a  tax  relief  to  the 
lower-income  earners.  It  will  cost  the  federal 
government,  if  the  plan  does  go  through  as 
they  suggest  it  will,  approximately  $1  billion 
in  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  various  forms  of 
tax  relief  it  gives  to  the  lower-income  groups. 

In  the  proposals  that  we  are  discussing 
this  evening  the  provincial  government  comes 
along  and  says:  "$1  billion  is  too  much.  We 
have  a  scheme  and  a  suggestion  by  which  it 
will  cost  the  federal  government  only  $300 
million  in  taxes."  The  provincial  suggestion 
is  that  it  will  give  tax  relief  to  all  those  earn- 
ing $5,000  or  less.  I  think  for  an  individual 
the  exemption  is  $1,500;  for  couples  it  is 
$2,900  and  for  a  married  man  with  a  family 
of  four  it  is  about  $3,500. 

If  these  people  are  exempted,  who  earn 
approximately  $5,000  or  less,  it  will  cost  the 
federal  treasury  $300  million.  Benson  had 
suggested  that  the  increased  exemption— going 
for  a  single  person  from  $1,000  to  $1,400— 
should  be  right  across  the  board,  whether  an 
individual  is  in  a  low-income  tax  bracket  or 
in  a  high-income  tax  bracket. 

Some  members  might  say,  why  should  we 
give  any  assistance  to  those  people  who  are 
in  the  higher  income  tax  bracket?  My  answer 
is  this— and  I  think  the  federal  government  has 
this  in  mind  and  that  these  tax  proposals 
missed  this  point.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of 
all  income  tax  paid  is  paid  by  people  who  are 
earning  between  $4,000  per  year  and  $25,000 
per  year.  The  majority  of  it  comes  from  the 
groups  earning  about  $7,000  to  $25,000. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  who  are 
earning  $4,000,  $8,000  or  $10,000  deserve 
some  tax  relief.  In  paying  income  tax,  they 
are  still  the  backbone  of  the  country.  After 
all,  only  five  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  col- 
lected, of  the  funds  collected  across  Canada, 
come  from  people  earning  over  $50,000  a 
year,  so  this  group  is  definitely  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  people  that  are  actually  paying 
taxes. 

I  want  to  underline  this  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  although  this  government  is  supposed  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  business  firms  and  the 
friend  probably  of  those  who  are  earning 
better  incomes,  these  people,  quite  frankly, 
get  a  better  break  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  reason  is  simply  this,  that  it  is 
good  business,  because  there  does  come  a 
point  in  our  taxation  laws  where  we  can  dis- 


courage the  enterprise   of   our  citizens   as    a 
group. 

I  bring  up  one  other  item.  I  would  just  like 
to  underline  where  the  federal  government 
at  long  last— and,  believe  me,  in  my  view  they 
were  extremely  slow  in  this  matter— have  now 
come  forth  suggesting  that  working  mothers 
be  given  some  tax  relief  in  being  able  to 
charge  their  expenses  in  getting  babysitters, 
et  cetera.  They  can  charge  these  expenses 
against  their  income  tax. 

Members  know  that  the  salesman  who  has 
to  travel  and  has  hotel  expenses  or  takes 
people  out  for  dinner— and  these  are  necessary 
expenses— has  always  been  allowed  to  charge 
these  expenses  against  his  income  tax.  The 
working  mother  has  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
Now  the  federal  government  has  come 
through  with  quite  a  scheme;  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  federal  treasury,  when  and  if  it  goes 
through,  $95  million.  The  provincial  govern- 
ment seems  to  think  this  is  too  much  money 
and  it,  in  turn,  has  come  out  with  a  scheme  for 
helping  the  working  mother  where  it  is  only 
going  to  cost  the  tax  coffers  of  Canada  $50 
million. 

What  is  the  difference?  In  other  words,  the 
federal  government  is  being  almost  twice  as 
generous  toward  the  working  mother  as  these 
tax  proposals  from  the  Ontario  government 
would  allow.  The  provincial  government  has 
suggested  that  the  income  tax  should  give  a 
basic  $50  exemption  to  all  working  mothers. 
In  other  words,  whether  or  not  they  actually 
have  to  spend  the  money,  they  are  given  a 
basic  tax  deduction.  If  a  mother  was  going  to 
work  but  did  not  have  to  pay  anything  for 
a  babysitter,  but  simply  left  it  at  home  with 
her  mother  or  with  an  aunt  that  was  living 
in  the  household,  she  is  still  allowed  the  $50. 
If  a  family  has  a  pre-school  child  it  is  going 
to  be  allowed  $100  extra;  again,  whether  the 
mother  actually  has  the  expense  or  not. 

The  provincial  government  is  claiming  that 
when  a  working  mother  has  to  make  a  claim 
for  expenses  she  must  prove  the  account.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  going  to  save  the  working 
mother  a  great  deal  of  money  if  she  can 
prove  her  expense  accounts  just  the  same  as 
any  other  businessman  or  any  other  salesman 
who  has  to  spend  money  in  order  to  earn  his 
income.  So  I  do  feel  that  on  page  18  of  these 
Ontario  Proposals  for  Tax  Reform  the  argu- 
ments, insofar  as  the  working  mother  are 
concerned,  are  extremely  weak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  the  Carter 
commission  said  about  the  refundable  tax 
credits  and  no  matter  what  the  Smith  tax 
report   said   about  various  tax   reforms,   both 
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Carter  and  Smith  agreed  on  one  thing,  and 
on  many  things  they  did  not  agree.  In  fact 
it  seemed  on  most  things  they  did  not  agree; 
but  one  thing  they  did  agree  on  was  that 
they  were  both  opposed  to  the  refundable  tax 
credit. 

This  is  the  example  of  perhaps  allowing 
somebody  who  has  a  mortgage  to  charge  his 
interest  as  an  expense,  or  the  property  tax 
being  allowed  as  an  expense  because  they 
were  receiving  a  service  from  a  municipality. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  refundable 
tax  credits  favour  the  person  who  owns 
property.  I  would  most  certainly  agree  with 
the  last  speaker  that  too  much  of  the  tax 
burden  in  this  country  is  borne  by  the  prop- 
erty owner,  but  this  problem  will  not  be 
solved,  and  this  injustice  will  not  be  righted, 
simply  by  allowing  refundable  tax  credits. 

What  they  really  need  in  this  province  is 
for  the  government  to  have  the  courage  to 
change  our  present  property  tax  laws,  which 
incidentally  are  based,  I  think,  on  The  Bald- 
win Act  of  1849,  and  bring  in  a  proper  system 
where  the  provincial  government  carries  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  education  costs  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  govern- 
ment can  tinker  with  the  tax  laws  of  this 
province  till  doomsday,  but  until  they  make 
up  their  minds- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Doomsday  is  right  around  the  corner. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  right  around  the  corner 
for  this  government,  Mr.  Speaker!  Unless 
they  get  rid  of  the  tax  law  that  was  brought 
in  to  finance  the  little  red  schoolhouse  they 
are  never  going  to  straighten  out  the  tax 
jungle  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  this 
government  simply  refuses  to  take  action. 

As  so  many  critics  have  said,  the  proposals 
here  come  up  with  hardly  anything  very 
definite.  When  the  proposals  do  suggest  a 
change  even  in  the  tax  exemptions,  as  I 
earlier  mentioned,  they  provide  no  schedule. 
I  give  Mr.  Benson  credit  for  this,  and  it  may 
get  him  into  a  lot  of  arguments,  but  he  came 
out  with  definite  schedules,  he  put  it  down 
in  black  and  white  and  gave  something  for 
people  to  look  at  and  to  debate  and  come  up 
with  an  answer. 

These  proposals  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  make  almost  a  fatuous  statement  that 
something  should  be  done  about  expense 
accounts,  and  they  admit  it  is  a  problem  but 
they  have  no  solutions  whatsoever  on  page 
19  to  what  do  you  do  about  expense  accounts. 
So     again,     Mr.     Speaker,     here     is     another 


example  where  I  feel  these  proposals  simply 
do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  that 
they  have  to  face. 

There  are  just  two  items  I  want  to  touch 
on  very  briefly,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker. 
One  is  the  almost  ridiculous  statements  that 
we  get  on  the  matter  of  housing  in  this  so- 
called  proposal  for  tax  reform.  On  page  39 
the  text  reads  like  this:  "The  high  cost  of 
rent  or  home  ownership  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  social  and  economic  problems  facing 
Canada." 

Well,  that  is  very  interesting  reading,  and 
surely  this  government  must  be  aware  of  that 
fact  by  now.  But  they  are  not  going  to  solve 
the  housing  problem  in  this  province  or  in 
this  country  by  much  of  a  change  in  the 
income  tax  law. 

Houses  are  not  going  to  be  built  under 
The  Income  Tax  Act,  and  the  chapter  on  tax 
reform  in  housing  goes  on  for  about  a  page 
and  a  quarter,  saying  nothing  definite  what- 
soever; it  is  almost  typical  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  on  housing.  Again,  this  to  me 
is  more  of  an  election  document  where  they 
are  going  to  wave  a  few  headlines  but  come 
up  with  very  few  answers. 

I  have  drawn  this  to  the  attention  of  a 
couple  of  economists  that  I  know,  and  when 
they  were  reading  that  chapter  on  tax  reform 
on  housing  one  man  said  it  would  be  high 
comedy  if  it  was  not  such  a  serious  problem 
in  this  province,  but  to  me  that  chapter  is 
typical  of  the  proposals  themselves.  They 
make  fatuous  statements  and  give  no  answers 
whatsoever  to  the  problems  that  we  face. 

I  think  most  of  us  in  this  House,  maybe 
not  my  friends  on  the  left  so  much- 
Mr.    M.    Gaunt    (Huron-Bruce):    They    are 
not  here;  look  at  them,  my  goodness  gracious! 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  they  not  interested  in  tax 
reform?  Is  there  really  only  the  member  for 
York  South  here  for  the  NDP? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Look 
at  those  back  rows  there. 

Mr.  Trotter:  As  soon  as  we  get  talking 
about  small  business  the  NDP  does  not  seem 
to  be  around. 

I  think  the  problem  of  small  business  should 
be  a  very  major  concern  to  all  of  us.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that,  particularly 
in  secondary  industry,  it  is  highly  important 
that  it  have  every  opportunity  to  develop  in 
this  province.  It  is  still  possible— but  not  as 
easy  as  it  used  to  be— for  the  individual  who 
can  build  a  better  mousetrap   or  something 
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similar  that  can  be  offered  on  the  market,  to 
establish  himself  and  to  make  a  very  good 
living.  It  is  not  like  it  used  to  be,  it  is  harder 
than  ever;  because  in  part  our  economy  has 
been  changing  drastically  over  the  last  25 
years,  almost  beyond  the  control  of  govern- 
ments. Governments  themselves  have  been 
forced  to  react— they  do  not  act,  they  react- 
to  the  forces  that  have  been  rising  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

But  it  seems  rather  foolish  for  this  govern- 
ment to  come  out  with  bleeding-heart  state- 
ments on  how  much  it  loves  small  business, 
because  we  know  that  for  years  Ontario  has 
done  nothing  about  the  12  per  cent  tax  on 
corporations,  a  12  per  cent  tax  that  goes  right 
across  the  board.  And  this  is  one  aspect- 
regardless  of  what  a  federal  government  has 
done  or  regardless  of  what  political  party  was 
in  power  in  Ottawa— where  this  government 
could  show  some  leadership  in  assisting  small 
business  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  because 
we  should  be  very  much  aware  that  Ontario 
is  truly  the  banner  province  in  attracting  so- 
called  small  business  within  its  boundaries. 

We  are  highly  fortunate  that  we  live  in  a 
very  prosperous  area  compared  with  other 
provinces  and  with  most  jurisdictions  in  the 
world.  We  have  a  relatively  high  income,  and 
this  in  turn  attracts  small  businessmen  and 
gives  our  own  people  an  opportunity  to  get 
into  business  for  themselves. 

We  have  to  face  this  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  people  working  were  self-employed.  They 
worked  for  themselves.  Today  we  have  the 
reverse  situation.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
working  force  is  employed.  They  are  work- 
ing for  somebody  else.  In  many  ways  I  regret 
to  see  this  happen— and  there  is  no  question 
that  it  is  happening  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

But  we  have  to  make  every  effort  that  we 
can  to  see  to  it  that  the  small  business 
particularly— the  big  fellows  can  take  care  of 
themselves— that  the  smaller  concerns  have 
some  type  of  protection  or  some  opportunity 
to  expand.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  term 
"protection"  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  I  want  to 
give  members  an  example  of  an  area  in  which 
I  think  something  could  be  done  in  assisting 
the  smaller  firms  that  are  being  bought  out 
by  the  Americans. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall),  when  this  debate  was  on  on 
Friday,  made  some  remark  that  if  the  govern- 
ment bought  into  a  company  it  would  be  like 
nationalizing  the  business.  This  need  not  be 
true.  For  example,  at  one  time  in  the  history 


of  General  Motors  the  British  government 
owned  a  large  piece  of  the  issued  shares  of 
General  Motors.  This  did  not  give  control  of 
that  company  to  the  British  government,  nor 
did  it  socialize  General  Motors.  I  think  if  the 
government  was  going  to  have  some  concrete 
proposal,  particularly  in  protecting  our  busi- 
ness concerns  from  being  Americanized,  it 
could  come  forward  with  some  proposal  where 
it  could  assist  our  companies  in  standing  up 
to  the  inundation  of  American  capital  with 
which  we  are  faced  today. 

There  is  no  firm  proposal  in  this  important 
matter  made  by  the  provincial  government. 
In  fact,  when  we  think  of  this  very  major 
problem  of  losing  Canadian  concerns  to 
foreign  control,  there  is  not  a  single  proposal 
to  protect  us,  to  protect  our  industry  and  our 
people  from  being  foreign-controlled. 

The  problem  has  been  ignored,  and  I  think 
this  is  typical  of  the  outlook  of  this  pro- 
vincial administration.  They  simply  do  not 
care  what  is  happening  to  the  control  of 
industry  in  this  province  and  in  this  country. 
And  this  is  an  oversight,  I  think  a  deliberate, 
calculated  oversight,  that  is  certainly  not 
serving  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  particularly  the  future  interests  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
anything  will  ever  come  of  "Ontario  Proposals 
for  Tax  Reform  in  Canada."  I  will  predict 
that  this  booklet  will  be  buried  away  after 
the  next  election.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it; 
it  will  be  trotted  around  at  election  time  and 
they  will,  maybe,  quote  a  few  of  the  fatuous 
phrases  that  are  in  it.  After  that,  it  will  be 
buried  and  forgotten. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  government  does 
not  have  something  far  more  definite  in  its 
tax  proposals  than  it  has,  and  for  this  reason: 
The  budget  is  approximately  $4  billion  a  year 
and  this  can  have  a  tremendous  influence  on 
Canada  and  the  business  community  and  on 
the  welfare  of  our  people  in  general.  The 
government  complains  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment moves  in  and  usurps  its  jurisdiction, 
but  unless  it  shows  leadership  the  federal 
government  will  continue  to  move  in. 

I,  for  one,  would  far  rather  see  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  looking  after  its  own  affairs 
more  than  it  has.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Premier  of  the  province  (Mr.  Robarts)  when 
he  says  that  he  is  a  federalist  and  not  a 
centralist.  I  would  agree  in  many  respects 
with  the  administration  in  this  country,  that 
that  is  the  way  we  should  view  it,  because 
what  has  happened  today  is  that  there  is  so 
much  centralization  in  our  cities,  in  our  towns, 
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in  our  provinces,  that  we  are  getting  away 
from  the  people,  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be 
greatly  concerned  about. 

But  if  the  province,  particularly  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  is  to  have  any  great  influence 
in  this  country  it  must  have  tax  proposals 
that  are  going  to  be  concrete  and  that  seem 
to  have  sound  reason  behind  them;  and 
these  proposals  do  not. 

For  that  reason,  they  will  simply,  as  I  say, 
gather  dust  in  the  years  ahead  and  we  will 
have  missed  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
make  a  very  serious  contribution  to  the 
affairs  of  Canada. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  much  of  the  time  of  the  House 
in  participation  in  this  debate  and  I  would 
like  to  delineate  rather  clearly  that  area  with 
which  I  plan  to  deal. 

My  colleagues,  the  leader  of  this  party 
(Mr.  Lewis)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth,  have- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  He  is  one  of 
yours? 

Mr.   V.   M.   Singer:   Did   you   not   see   his 

truck  outside? 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  not  here  tonight. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  After  all  that  advertising. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  have  to  print 
the  name  on  the  front,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  was  going  to  say— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  paid 
for  his  advertising;  the  taxpayers  of  the 
province  did  not  pay  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Where  would  the 
member  rather  be? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Touche!  Again,  what  I 
was  going  to  say  before  I  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  my  three  col- 
leagues have  already  said  enough  about  this 
topic,  that  obviously  it  has  exhausted  the 
interest  and  the  attention  span  of  the  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  my  intention  is  to  deal  with 
one  theme,  namely  the  failure  of  this  govern- 
ment to  move  with  vigour  in  implementing  a 
tax  reform  programme  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  to  isolate  the  evidence  which  I 
think  documents  that  contention. 

The  broad  context  of  the  failure  has  already 
been  spelled  out  in  this  House.  In  the  early 
Sixties  the  government  finally  woke  up  to  a 


fact  that  everybody  already  knew,  namely 
that  we  had  a  grossly  inequitable  tax  struc- 
ture. Some  five  years  were  spent  in  the  Smith 
committee  study.  There  was  a  year's  study, 
or  a  greater  part  of  a  year  in  preparation 
and  in  the  actual  work  of  the  White  com- 
mittee study.  And  then  we  had  the  1969 
budget  paper  B,  which  brought  down  the 
government's  tax  reform  programme.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  any  tax  reform  programme  that 
is  that  long  in  the  making  makes  the  gesta- 
tion period  of  an  elephant  look  almost  like 
an  instantaneous  birth.  However,  let  us 
accept  the  ground  rules  which  the  govern- 
ment has  laid  down  for  its  particular  tax 
reform  programme,  and  within  the  framework 
of  those  ground  rules  take  a  look  at  what  is 
happening  or  what  is  not  happening. 

I  turn  for  a  moment  to  budget  paper  B 
in  1969.  It  says: 

The  government  of  Ontario  is  planning 
a  major  redesign  and  reform  of  the  provin- 
cial tax  system.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  present  system  is  demonstrably  deficient 
in  terms  of  its  equity,  efficiency  and 
capacity  to  raise  necessary  provincial  funds 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that 
any  tax  system  to  which  the  government 
applies  words  like  that,  "deficient  in  equity, 
efficiency  and  capacity  to  raise  necessary 
revenue,"  is  subjected  to  a  pretty  savage 
indictment  by  the  government  itself.  Later 
on,  in  the  same  paragraph  the  paper  states: 

The  key  element  in  the  reform  pro- 
gramme, however,  is  the  establishment  of 
a  personal  income  tax  system  for  Ontario. 
This  fundamental  departure  from  the 
present  character  of  provincial  taxation  is 
the  core  around  which  Ontario's  new  tax 
system  will  be  developed. 

That  was  budget  paper  B,  1969.  This  year, 
in  June,  the  government  produced  Ontario's 
proposals  for  tax  reforms  in  Canada,  and  at 
least  on  paper,  the  same  idea  is  being  empha- 
sized. I  quote  from  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  introduction: 

We  look  upon  the  income  tax  as  the 
pivotal  point  of  a  new  and  more  equitable 
tax  structure.  In  our  own  white  paper  we 
proposed  an  independent  and  redesigned 
income  tax  for  Ontario  to  connect  and  co- 
ordinate the  provincial  and  municipal  tax 
systems  and  allow  control  over  the  level 
and  distribution  of  overall  tax  burdens.  As 
yet  we  have  not  proceeded  with  this  pro- 
posal because  we  firmly  believe  in  first 
exploring    all    avenues    toward    the    same 
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objectives  through  a  national  uniform  tax 
system. 

There  is  the  excuse,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is 
the  excuse  which  the  government  is  advanc- 
ing. 

The  Prime  Minister  shakes  his  head,  but 
interestingly  enough  when  we  were  critical 
this  afternoon  of  the  bits  and  pieces  approach, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  government's  $20 
million  to  meet  some  of  the  tax  burden  at 
the  farm  level,  the  excuse  advanced  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  was  precisely  this:  "We  cannot  get 
at  the  basic  restructuring  of  taxes  until  we 
find  out  what  Ottawa  is  going  to  do." 

In  short,  the  excuse  of  Ottawa's  procrastina- 
tion is  being  advanced  as  the  reason  for  this 
government's  postponement  of  a  programme 
which  it  itself  advanced  in  1969  and  said  it 
was  going  to  proceed  with  within  two  years. 

If  members  read  this  Ontario  white  paper 
on  tax  reform,  they  will  find  that  they  spell 
out  their  objective:  It  is  "the  redistribution  of 
the  tax  burden." 

And  yet,  tax  relief  for  low-income  groups 
is  too  little.  Its  rate  of  progression  is  too 
moderate.  The  capital  gains  tax  is  too  light. 
Its  dividend  tax  credits  are  too  generous.  It 
leaves  the  dual  corporate  tax  rate  intact,  along 
with  all  of  the  loopholes.  It  favours  the 
elimination  of  the  death  tax. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  the  kind 
of  tax  reform  that  this  government  is  expect- 
ing to  get  at  Ottawa,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  waiting  for,  because  it  is  not  going  to  get 
any  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  taxes  at 
Ottawa. 

We  started  out  with  the  Carter  report  that 
offered  some  prospects— on  the  principle  of 
a  buck  is  a  buck— of  restructuring  taxes  in 
this  country.  Then  you  have  the  Benson  white 
paper,  which  was  a  watering  down  of  the 
Carter  report.  This  government  and  Benson 
himself  are  now  engaged  in  watering  down 
Benson,  so  what  we  are  going  to  get  is  a  far 
cry  from  anything  that  can  be  called  a  basic 
restructuring. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
not  worth  waiting  for.  This  is  just  underlining 
the  lack  of  justification  for  this  government's 
procrastination. 

What  puzzles  me  is  where  does  this  govern- 
ment stand  on  what  it  contended  itself  was 
the  core  of  its  tax  reform  programme  namely, 
a  provincial  income  tax?  I  remember  a  few 
months  ago  when  we  reminded  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton),  in  his  budget  paper  B,  had 


said  very  specifically  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  separate  provincial  income  tax,  the 
Prime  Minister  intervened  and  said,  "No,  no, 
it  was  not  as  specific  as  that."  It  was  very 
specific  and  I  will  come  back  to  it  in  a  few 
moments. 

It  is  interesting  now  that  even  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  is  engaging  in  this  waffling. 
On  the  first  day  of  this  debate,  when  we 
asked  the  provincial  Treasurer  as  to  whether 
there  was  going  to  be  a  separate  income  tax, 
he  was  geeing  and  hawing— if  I  may  come 
back  to  that  farm  phrase  that  got  into  the 
debates  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  this  after- 
noon. He  was  joining  with  the  Prime  Minister 
in  apparently  backing  away  from  what  was 
the  government's  position. 

Lest  anybody  doubt  what  the  government's 
position  was  in  1969,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
quote  two  brief  paragraphs  of  budget  paper 
B  in  that  section  dealing  with  the  provincial 
income  tax.  And  let  us  give  them  full  credit; 
they  zeroed  in  right  from  the  first  paragraph. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Ontario  government  intends  to  estab- 
lish its  own  personal  income  tax  system 
within  the  next  two  years. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  anybody  can  con- 
fuse or  misunderstand  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  certainly  backed  away 
from  that  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  it  is  in  cold  print. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  did  a  survey  and  told  them  it 
would  not  wash. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  then  go  on  to 
elaborate  their  approach  to  it,  because  if  they 
have  got  their  own  income  tax,  then  they  can 
get  away  from  that  administrative  nightmare 
called  the  residential  tax  rebate,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  have  rebates  taken  from  the  pro- 
vincial income  tax.  They  elaborated  in  terms 
of  being  able  to  make  changes  to  deal  with 
homeowners  and  tenants  and  the  size  of  the 
family.  They  even  go  on  to  raise  the  question 
that  the  provincial  income  tax  will  be  a  means 
whereby  you  can  give  rebates  for  sales  tax. 
The  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  White)  will 
recall  wanting  to  put  a  sales  tax  on  every- 
thing including  food.  They  were  going  to  take 
the  money- 
Mr.  Nixon:  They  backed  away  from  that 
one,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —away  in  this  basic 
approach  of  the  government  overtax  and  then 
dribble  it  back  in  rebates. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  No 
dribble! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  core  of  the 
government's  tax  reform  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  a  lot  of 
dribble. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  lot  of  dribbling;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  getting  more  and  more 
profuse.  And  lest  there  was  any  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  where  the  government  stood 
on  this  basic  issue,  let  me  get  to  the  final 
paragraph  of  their  section  dealing  with  the 
personal  income  tax.  It  reads  as  follows— and 
I  wonder  if  anybody,  including  the  Minister 
of  Corrections,  can  mistake  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Correctional  Services! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Correctional  Services!  "To 
sum  up"— is  the  Prime  Minister  listening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Man,  am  I  listening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "To  sum  up  on  the 
personal  income  tax,  Ontario  has  decided  to 
establish  its  own  system  of  personal  income 
taxation,  rather  than  continuing  with  the 
present  abatement  system." 

Now  that  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  government's  position 
was  two  years  ago,  and  now  they  are  backing 
away  from  it.  Well  let  me  say  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  was  before  the 
white  paper? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  it  was  before 
the  white  paper.  It  was  in  March,  1969. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  thought  I  would 
drop  that  little  comment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Premier  obviously  is 
not  happy  with  the  white  paper  now.  He 
started  out  being  happy  with  it,  but  clearly 
he  is  profoundly  unhappy  with  the  white 
paper  now.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  future  of  this 
nation.  Indeed,  it  is  "a  socialist  document", 
end  quote,  from  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
So  let  us  not  again  use  the  fact  that  the  white 
paper  came  down  as  an  excuse  for  not  getting 
on  with  the  Premier's  own  programmes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this,  I  am 
not  one  who  is  pushing  for  an  independent 
income  tax  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  am 
not  pushing  for  it,  because  quite  frankly  if 
the  Province  of  Ontario  withdraws  from  the 
income  tax  collections  nationally,  in  the 
fashion  that  has  been  carried  out  up  to  now, 
in  my  view  it  is  going  to  be  a  major  step 


toward  the  fiscal  balkanization  of  this  nation. 
It  is  inevitable  if  a  province  the  size  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  does  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  what? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  withdraws  and  sets 
up  its  own  income  tax  and  starts  to  balkan- 
ize  the  whole  fiscal  policy  of  this  nation,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  government  at 
Ottawa  to  be  able  to  have  any  fiscal  control; 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  nation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  ask  him  to  tell 
his  people- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Look,  I  do  not  care  about 
the  Liberals  over  there  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Premier  is  wasting  time  with  them. 
I  am  trying  to  deal  with  him  and  his  policy, 
so  let  us  not  point  to  the  Liberals  because 
that  is  a  futile  gesture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  this,  if  the 
Ontario  government  persists,  and  it  was  doing 
so  as  late  as  last  June  in  its  presentation  of 
Ontario's  tax  reform  for  Canada,  what  hope 
has  it  got  that  Ottawa  is  going  to  respond? 
I  mean,  what  glimmer,  what  suggestion  even, 
has  it  had  that  Ottawa  is  going  to  respond  to 
its  particular  approach  that  would  permit  the 
setting  up  of  an  integrated  tax  system  within 
which,  presumably,  we  would  have  an  inde- 
pendent personal  income  tax  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario?  Maybe  the  Prime  Minister  has 
some  hope.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  want 
a  constitutional— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  always  have  hope,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  many  glimmers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
want  a  constitutional  standing  committee  of 
this  Legislature,  so  that  if  the  Prime  Minister, 
at  these  meetings,  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  closed  meetings  at  Ottawa,  is  get- 
ting some  glimmerings  of  hope  that  would 
justify  the  policies  that  the  government  is 
advancing,  I  trust  the  information  can  be 
revealed  and  discussed  and  documented  in 
the  standing  committee.  But  without  any  firm 
assurance  from  Ottawa,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  government  is  just  wasting  time,  it  is  just 
seizing  on  one  excuse  after  another  to  pro- 
crastinate in  the  establishment  of  its  own  tax 
reform  programmes. 

However,  I  have  a  more  fundamental 
criticism,  and  I  am  not  going  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  it  because  the  leader  of  this 
party  has  already  documented  it  in  a  very 
solid  fashion,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not  in 
favour  of  this  proposition  which  is  the  core  of 
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the  government's  tax  reform  programme; 
namely,  of  overtaxing  the  people  and  then 
handing  money  back. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Bribing  them  with  their  own 
money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Bribing  them  with  their 
own  money,  my  colleague  says.  Quite  frankly, 
there  are  even  some  of  this  government's  own 
friends,  or  people  who  used  to  be  its  friends, 
who  are  beginning  to  object  to  some  of  this 
endless  succession  of  residential  tax  rebates, 
farm  tax  rebates,  senior  citizen  tax  rebates- 
heaven  knows  what  is  going  to  be  the  next 
one. 

As  the  leader  of  this  party  has  put  on 
record,  experts  beginning  with  Carter,  pointed 
out  that  the  income  tax  system  as  such  can- 
not be  used  to  help  people  without  income, 
those  who  need  the  most  help.  In  short,  it 
undercuts  the  proposition  that  this  approach 
of  tax  rebates  in  bits  and  pieces,  can  ulti- 
mately become  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
for  people  in  this  province. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
put  on  record  comments  from  experts  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  the  Canadian  Tax  Journal 
indicating  that  the  tax  rebate  proposition  is 
not  a  viable  land  of  approach  to  the  kind  of 
redistribution  of  income  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  needs  for  people.  Mr.  Perry  con- 
cluded his  article  by  saying:  "If  taxes  are  too 
burdensome  for  certain  income  levels,  then 
either  the  tax  is  too  high  or  the  income  is 
too  low."  One  or  the  other,  it  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

It  is  like  saying  people  are  poor  because 
they  have  not  enough  money;  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it.  We  have  to  find  ways  to 
transfer  payments  to  get  that  money  into  the 
hands  of  these  people  instead  of  the  sort  of 
massive  Social  Credit  handouts  which  are  the 
core  of  this  government's  programme  of  tax 
reform  as  it  has  been  developing  in  the  last 
year  or  two. 

However,  I  want  to  go  back  to  show  the 
consequences  of  the  government's  policy,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  1969,  the  government  brought 
down  a  budget  in  which  it  included  its  tax 
reform  programme  in  budget  paper  B.  It  was 
a  budget  whose  introduction  into  the  House 
had  been  preceded  by  months  of  a  campaign 
by  the  government  about  fiscal  nightmares, 
about  the  problem  of  making  ends  meet  in 
this  government. 

The  provincial  Treasurer  gave  us  really 
ghoulish  stories  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Treasury  Board  was  cutting  into  the  estimates 
in   each   department   and  there   was,   so   we 


were  told— there  was  difficulty  getting  the 
details— some  $400  million  cut  out  of  the 
estimates. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  at  least 
$100  million  of  that  was  straight  "fat"  and 
you  could  not  call  it  anything  else,  so  perhaps 
there  was  some  progress  made  in  that  kind  of 
major  surgery.  But  $300  million  of  it  was  a 
cutback  either  in  existing  programmes  or  in 
projected  expansion  of  programmes— $300  mil- 
lion. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs):  What 
existing  programmes  are  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  mental  health  pro- 
grammes, or  extended  moneys  for  them;  and 
housing  programmes,  and  many  of  them. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  What  existing 
programmes? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  of  the  housing  pro- 
grammes, I  am  telling  the  minister,  some  of 
the  housing  programmes  and  some  of  the 
programmes  for  the  extension  of  mental 
health  and  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
There  are  many  of  them.  I  can  go  back  into 
the  budget  speech  and  get  many  of  them— 
$300  million  of  cutbacks  in  services  to  people 
—what  were  known  as  the  "soft  services." 
Well  look,  I  am  almost  quoting  from  the 
provincial  Treasurer's  budget  report  in  1969. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Cutback  or 
restraint? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  a  combination  of 
cutback  and  restraint  and  that  is  precisely 
what  I  said.  A  cutback  in  services  and  a  cut- 
back in  projected  expansion  programmes  in 
those  services. 

Now  our  reaction,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that 
there  was  no  need  for  such  a  cutback;  that 
it  was  possible,  through  a  number  of  options, 
to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  provide  these  services  for  the 
people.  Indeed,  it  was  "Penny  wise,  pound 
foolish,"  because  what  the  government  was 
doing  was  failing  to  develop  adequately  the 
human  resources  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  ultimately  a  failure  to  develop  those 
resources  is  going  to  result  in  some  reduction 
in  the  gross  provincial  product  and  the  general 
well-being  of  the  community. 

I  pointed  out,  without  going  into  detail, 
during  that  budget  debate,  that  in  the  cor- 
poration tax,  for  example,  if  you  really  got 
into  the  budget  paper  B,  it  explained  that 
they  cannot  expand  the  corporation  tax  any 
more,  other  than  in  increasing  the  rates,  and 
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you  cannot  really  increase  the  rates  because 
you  get  too  far  ahead  of  other  provinces. 

You  know,  I  listened  to  that  excuse  from 
Leslie  Frost  for  years  in  this  Legislature.  The 
government  simply  could  not  increase  the 
corporation  tax  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
because  if  it  did,  industries  would  flee. 

Well,  industries  did  not  flee.  And  I  will 
tell  you  what  happened,  Mr.  Speaker.  As 
quickly  as  we  increased  the  corporation  tax- 
in  double-quick  time— the  Province  of  Quebec 
and  neighbouring  provinces  did  it  as  well 
because  they  had  just  as  great  a  need  for  new 
revenues.  And  so  the  differential  that  was 
established  for  a  year  or  so,  disappeared  very 
quickly.  In  short,  if  you  want  more  money 
you  must  raise  it  from  where  the  money  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  lousy  logic! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Prime  Minister  says: 
"What  a  lousy  reason."  I  was  rather  inter- 
ested, as  I  went  back  to  the  budget  paper  B, 
on  page  59. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  said,  "What  lousy 
logic."  I  did  not  say  "lousy  reason." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  the  moment  I  will 
accept  "logic"  for  "reason"  and  neither  of 
them  is  applicable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  are  not  synony- 
mous. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Says  the  budget  paper  on 
corporations: 

This  increased  burden  was  necessary 
because  the  business  sector,  like  all  other 
taxpayers,  must  carry  its  fair  share  of  the 
revenue-raising  measures. 

Now  that  is  a  fine  objective.  I  wish  this 
government  would  abide  by  it  and  heed  it  on 
some  occasions. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  little  remaining  tolerance  for  further 
increases  in  corporate  taxation  except  per- 
haps in  corporation  income  tax  rates. 

In  short,  even  in  their  own  budget  paper  they 
indicated  that  corporations  or  that  business, 
must  carry  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  the 
revenues  that  are  needed  for  meeting  the 
growing  services  that  the  governments  must 
provide  and  the  way  to  do  it  was  not  by 
broadening  the  tax  base,  but  by  increasing 
the  rates  on  the  existing  tax  base. 

Mining  taxes:  We  had  great  professions  that 
something  more  must  be  done  and  that  min- 
ing companies  have  been  getting  away  with 
too  light  a  burden  and  then,  after  all  of  the 
great  professions,  we  discovered  that  the  new 


taxes  were  going  to  raise  $8  million  more 
from  all  the  mining  industry  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  We  all  know  that  some  of  the 
giant  mining  corporations  have  10  and  12  and 
20  times  $8  million  after  they  have  paid  their 
taxes  and  why  are  the  people  of  Ontario  not 
entitled  to  more? 

Forestry:  We  raise  in  taxes  about  $40  mil- 
lion and  we  spend  over  $60  million.  Is  that 
a  fair  proposition  that  we  should  be  spending 
more  money  to  service  the  industry— so  that 
we  are  really  getting  a  minus  quantity  in 
revenue  from  the  resources  upon  which  the 
industry  is  based? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Oh,  that  is 
phoney. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  phoney. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Well,  they  are 
paying  wages. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure  they  are  paying 
wages.  I  am  talking  about  taxes.  Because  they 
are  providing— this  is  the  old  gag,  you  know; 
that  because  a  mining  corporation— 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Go  up  and  say 

that  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  go  up  and  say  that 
in  the  north.  I  have  said  it  in  the  north  and 
a  couple  of  cabinet  ministers  went  down  the 
drain  last  time  because  this  kind  of  thing 
was  said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  find  a  convenient  spot  to  move 
adjournment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  as  convenient  a  place  as  any. 
I  will  pick  up  from  here  tomorrow,  or  when- 
ever the  Prime  Minister  deems  to  have  this 
debate  return. 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will 
proceed  with  the  balance  of  the  estimates  of 
the  various  departments— the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, the  Provincial  Auditor,  and  the 
Treasury  Board. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Has  the  minister  the  calculation  of  the  time 
remaining  for  the  concurrence  in  the  esti- 
mates? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  should  take  about 
two  hours  and  that  should  be  it;  and  if  there 
is  any  time  in  the  afternoon  we  will  deal 
with  some  legislation;  in  the  evening,  the 
concurrence  in  supply  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  legislation  has  the  House 
leader  in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  there  is  all  sorts 
of  it,  anything  that  is  printed  on  the  order 
paper. 


Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  not  going  to  have  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works'  (Mr.  Simonett's) 
bill? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  We  might 
not  even  have  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  guests  this  afternoon  in 
the  east  gallery  are  students  from  Runnymede 
Collegiate  Institute  in  Toronto  and  the  R.  S. 
McLaughlin  Collegiate  Institute  in  Oshawa, 
and  in  the  west  gallery  students  from  Graven- 
hurst  High  School  in  Gravenhurst  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Housewives'  Register  in 
Islington. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  I  refer 
to  Erskine  May,  page  53,  wherein  he  states, 
and  I  quote: 

Speech  and  action  in  Parliament  may 
thus  be  said  to  be  unquestioned  and  free. 
But  this  freedom  from  external  influence  or 
interference  does  not  involve  any  unre- 
strained licence  of  speech  within  the  walls 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  a  quotation  in  May 
from  another  authority,  Anson,  Volume  1, 
Parliament,  at  page  170— 

You  can  see  I  am  doing  my  homework 
here— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  states: 

The  cases  in  which  members  have  been 
called  to  account  and  punished  by  the 
House  for  offensive  words  spoken  before 
the  House  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Some  have  been  admonished,  some  have 
been  jailed  and  some  have  been  expelled. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members  a 
remark  in  the  Instant  Hansard  of  yesterday 
afternoon— I  was  not  here— 

An  hon.  member:  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —on  page  41,  attributed  to 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr. 
Grossman). 

The  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch)  had 
just    completed    his    explanatory    remarks    on 
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introducing  the  amendment  to  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act.  He  had  said  the  new  provisions 
would  cover,  and  I  quote: 

TJie  granting  of  liquor  licences  to  resort 
establishments  in  otherwise  dry  areas,  to 
permit  such  resorts,  during  their  seasonal 
operations,  to  serve  alcoholic  beverages  to 
their  guests. 

Then  the  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  facetiously  asked,  and  I  quote  "Is 
the  hotel  of  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  a 
resort,  a  summer  resort?"  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services,  who  is  an 
experienced  politician  and  should  know  bet- 
ter, is  then  quoted  as  answering  the  member 
for  York  South  across  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
with  the  very  uncomplimentary  remark:  "I 
do  not  know." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  this  untimely 
remark  from  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  can  be  considered  "unrestrained 
licence  of  speech  within  the  walls  of  the 
House." 

I  do  not  propose  to  press  this  matter  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  must  be  obvious 
to  all  that  not  only  have  I  been  maligned  in 
my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
but  also  in  my  capacity  as  "mein  host."  Just 
one  moment,  this  is  important. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  suggestion  that  I  might 
be  treated  differently,  or  that  the  Downtowner 
Motel  might  be  treated  differently,  or  that 
Owen  Sound— which  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  says  is  "dry 
gulch"— might  be  treated  differently,  simply 
because  I  am  the  elected  representative  of  the 
people,  does  not  augur  well  for  the  impartial- 
ity with  which  the  proposed  legislation  will 
be  administered. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  And  they  complain  about  our 
advertising— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  There  is  a  charge  for  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  in 
this  Legislature  as  a  representative  of  all  the 
Grey-Bruce  area,  whether  wet  or  dry;  I  am 
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also  a  booster  of  the  tourist  trade  in  this 
wonderful  part  of  Ontario.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  that  Owen  Sound,  and  Grey- 
Bruce,  is  indeed  a  resort  par  excellence  and 
that  my  humble  establishment  is  a  resort 
within  the  meaning  of  the  new  legislation. 

For  the  Minister  from  St.  Andrew-St. 
Patrick  to  imply  otherwise,  or  to  feign  ignor- 
ance of  this  fact,  is  a  shameful  reflection  on 
a  colleague  and  I  call  upon  him  to  withdraw 
his  remarks,  for  the  record.  But  it  was  good 
legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  had  me  flabbergasted  because,  as 
he  said,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  done 
some  research,  or  he  had  done  his  home- 
work. I  was  so  much  interested  that  I  did 
not  really  pay  attention  to  the  question  which 
was  immediately  directed  to  me.  Now  what 
was  I  supposed  to  have  answered?  What 
question?  Can  the  hon.  member  direct  me 
to  the  page  in  Hansard? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  implied  I  was 
not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Can  the  hon.  mem- 
ber direct  me  to  the  page  in  Hansard? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes.  41. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  does  the  mem- 
ber mean,  41?  What  is  the  page  number? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Why 
does  the  minister  not  just  say,  "I  do  not 
know"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  smallest  number 
I  have  here  is  4500  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Page  41  in  the  Instant 
Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  have  the  Instant 
Hansard. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  reason  I  am 
hesitating,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  I  have  an  idea, 
having  glanced  over  Hansard  this  morning, 
that  that  statement  which  was  attributed  to 
me— I  am  not  too  sure— I  think  was  made  by 
the  hon.  member's  leader. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  it  is  good  legislation. 
We  were  going  to  do  the  same  thing  next 
year  anyway,  so  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  With  everyone  else, 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
hon.  member  in  these  matters  and  delighted 
that  he  has  gone  to  the  bother  of  looking  up, 


what  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  point  of  privi- 
lege. The  quotations  from  Instant  Hansard 
which  were  read  by  him  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  reflect  either  upon  him  or  the  good 
people  of  his  area,  or  his  reputation  as  "mein 
host"  which  is  known  to  all  of  us  as  being  par 
excellence,  as  he  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  respect,  on  the  matter  of  privilege,  I 
have  a  Hansard  before  me.  The  Hansard 
states  that: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hotel  of  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  a  resort,  a  summer 
resort? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Last  resort. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  that  what  I  have 
just  said  about  the  exchange  as  recorded 
between  the  member  for  York  South  and  the 
hon.  minister  is  as  I  thought  it  was— and  to 
that  point  there  was  certainly  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  member's  privilege.  I  have  no 
comment  on  the  latter  part  because  it  has  not 
been  raised  by  the  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Any  answer,  pick  one 
off  the  top  of  your  head. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  is 
an  item  for  the  agenda  of  the  Liberal 
caucus  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  ACT  TO  REPLACE 
WAR  MEASURES 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

In  view  of  the  introduction  into  the  House 
of  Commons  of  an  Act  to  provide  temporary 
emergency  powers  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order  in  Canada,  could  the  Prime 
Minister  advise  us  first  of  all  what  opinions 
the  government  of  Ontario  forwarded  to 
Ottawa  in  regard  to  this  bill,  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  having  indicated  he 
had  a  copy  of  it  a  few  days  ago,  or  an 
advance  copy  of  it?  I  think  the  other  ques- 
tions I  will  ask  by  way  of  supplementary. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yesterday.  We  have  not  yet  received 
copies  of  it,  so  until  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  it  and  examine  it,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  like  to  make  any  comment. 
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I  have  not  seen  the  bill.  I  have  only  seen 
the  newspaper  reports  of  it  and  we  will  wait 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  Attorney  General  indi- 
cated to  us  that  he  had  an  advance  copy  and 
that  he  was  preparing  certain  comments  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  Ontario  which 
he  was  going  to  forward.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral chose  not  to  discuss  them  at  that  time, 
I  would  say  quite  properly. 

I  wonder  now  if  the  Premier  can  tell  us 
what  the  views  of  the  Ontario  government 
were  in  light  of  having  examined  that 
advance  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  I  will  reiterate 
my  previous  position.  I  was  not  in  on  the 
discussions  that  the  Attorney  General  had, 
nor  on  the  recommendations  that  he  made. 
Perhaps  I  will  wait  and  let  him,  probably 
in  a  better  way  than  I  can,  state  what  posi- 
tions in  fact  he  did  put  forward.  I  think  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  we  see  the  bill  itself 
before  I  get  drawn  into  a  question  and 
answer  situation  as  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned because,  until  I  have  read  it,  I  am 
bound  to  be  wrong  somewhere  along  the 
line. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  fur- 
ther supplementarv:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  least  two  of  Toronto's  daily  papers  pub- 
lished the  text  in  full,  could  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter undertake  to  have  some  comment  of  the 
Ontario  government's  view  before  us  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  it  before  us.  But  as  I  say,  I  would  like 
to  get  the  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons. 


REVIEW  OF  BILL  FOR 
CIVIL  SERVANT  BARGAINING 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  provincial  Treasurer.  When  he  intro- 
duced his  bill  yesterday,  called  An  Act  to 
provide  for  Collective  Bargaining  for  Crown 
Employees,  he  explained  it  as  a  bill  to  formal- 
ize collective  bargaining  procedures.  Since 
the  bill  is  much  more  than  that,  is  the  govern- 
ment prepared  to  give  to  the  civil  servants  of 
Ontario  ample  time  to  review  the  bill  before 
it  is  pushed  through  the  House? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  first  say  that  both  sides  in- 
volved have  had  ample  time  to  examine  Judge 
Little's   report.    On  balance,   the  bill  reflects 


the  recommendations  of  the  report  of  Judge 
Little  though  there  may  well  be  some  depar- 
tures. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  It  is 
a  very  major  departure. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes.  There  are 
two  sides  to  the  coin  expressed  here  in  this 
House.  I  do  admit  that  there  are  some  depar- 
tures from  the  report  itself.  The  extent  of  the 
time  required  remains  to  be  seen.  The  bill 
has  only  been  introduced.  The  determination 
as  to  whether  we  proceed  through  the  House 
—through  the  various  stages  of  second  read- 
ing and  determination  of  principle,  whether 
it  is  referred  to  a  committee  for  examination 
as  it  may  well  be— I  think  we  will  reach  that 
conclusion  in  due  course.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
prepared  to  make  any  commitment  beyond 
that  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary: In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
i^  something  substantially  more  than  a  form- 
alization of  collective  bargaining,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  session  appears  to  be 
drawing  to  an  end,  would  the  Treasurer  not 
agree  that  it  would  be  wise  to  let  this  bill  sit 
on  the  order  paper  until  the  next  session  re- 
sumes so  that  everyone  concerned  could  have 
ample  time  to  examine  it  and  prepare  what- 
ever representations  they  feel  are  necessary  at 
the  proper  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  prepared  to  commit  myself  to  an 
opinion  on  that  as  yet,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is 
some  urgency,  in  my  opinion,  for  proceeding 
with  the  bill.  Certain  of  the  substantive 
aspects  of  the  bill,  I  think,  merit  early  imple- 
mentation. On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
some  merit  in  what  the  hon.  member  says, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  commit- 
ment on  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Treasurer 
not  agree  that  the  phrase  "formalized  collec- 
tive bargaining"  was  more  than  a  little  mis- 
leading in  view  of  the  very  major  content  of 
this  statute? 

Mr.  Speaker:    The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
some  urgency  in  passing  a  bill  of  this  nature 
and  the  government  has  had  the  Little  report 
for  quite  some  months  now,  what  conceivable 
excuse  is  there  for  bringing  in  the  legislation 
in  the  dying  hours  of  the  session  when  there 
may  not  be  ample  opportunity  for  full  con- 
sideration? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  was  not  inten- 
tionally brought  in  in  the  dying  hours  of  this 
session.  It  has  been  a  bill  that  has  received 
the  utmost  in  terms  of  consideration.  It  is  a 
highly  complex  bill.  It  is  a  very  important 
bill. 

Mr.  Singer:    That  is  the  whole  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Would  you  let 
me  proceed,  Mr.  Speaker?  It  is  important 
enough,  as  I  mentioned  before,  in  terms  of 
some  of  its  substantive  elements,  I  think,  to 
give  consideration  as  to  whether  it  is  allowed 
to  wait  or  whether  it  should  proceed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  all  right.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  be  preoccupied. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  members  on  the 
left  wish  the  floor  I  am  sure  they  can  obtain 
it  in  the  proper  way.  In  the  meantime,  would 
they  allow  the  minister  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  believe 
at  this  point  in  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
prepared  to  commit  myself  beyond  that.  I 
would  simply  say  this,  though,  at  this  point 
in  time:  Do  we  want  any  more  situations  like 
the  post  office  strike  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  did  we  have  a  situation 
like  that  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  sound  like  NLxon  and 
Spiro  Agnew. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  simply  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  not  been 
introduced  lightly.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  develop.  It  is  not  brought  into  the 
House  to  particularly  please  the  NDP  caucus 
or  the  Liberals.  It  is  brought  into  this  House 
in  what  we  feel  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
people  who  rely  on  the  public  service,  so 
that  the  performance  of  their  public  duties 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Assuming  that  the  Civil  Service  Association 
of  Ontario,  subject  to  such  a  sweeping  reor- 
ganization of  its  rights  in  that  bill,  wants  to 
make  a  submission,  has  the  minister  given  it 
any  notice  for  that  submission  within  the  next 
10  days  if  he  pursues  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  going  back 
to  my  previous  remarks,   if  I  may,  and  say 


that  there  has  been  no  decision  on  this.  The 
proposals  have  been  advanced  by  both  the 
official  opposition  party  and  the  comments 
made  by  the  NDP  leader  will  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  at  this  point  in  time  I  am 
not  prepared  to  commit  myself  to  what  will 
happen  in  terms  of  the  processing  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  that  is  a  good  measured 
way  of  introducing  legislation;  the  thoughtful 
process. 


RETENTION   OR   ABOLITION 

OF  LOCAL  OPTION  ' 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary:  In  view  of  the 
partial  abrogation  of  the  principle  of  local 
option,  at  least  for  those  who  fit  into  a  pecu- 
liar category  as  is  attempted  to  be  defined 
by  the  statute  he  introduced,  is  the  Provincial 
Secretary  going  to  seize  the  tiger  by  the  tail 
and  abolish  local  option  in  Ontario  entirely? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be,  perhaps,  ample 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  on  second 
reading  of  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
yesterday.  This  government's  position  with 
respect  to  local  option  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  it  was  obvious  yesterday. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
does  not  say  it  is  doing  away  with  local 
option,  and  since  that  kind  of  debate  on  the 
second  reading  would  probably  be  out  of 
order,  would  the  Provincial  Secretary  expand 
on  what  the  provincial  government's  view  is 
about  local  option  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Matters  of  government  policy 
are  not  proper  questions  in  the  oral  question 
period  according  to  our  rules.  The  question 
is  out  of  order.  The  deputy  leader  may  pro- 
ceed with  another  question. 


FILLING  OF  VACANCY  ON 
LIQUOR   LICENCE   BOARD 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  ques- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  Could  he 
advise  us  when  he  is  going  to  recommend  the 
filling  of  a  vacancy  that  exists  on  the  Liquor 
Licence   Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  cabinet  to  decide  and,  as  is 
its  usual  practice,  it  will  announce  when  it 
has  made  that  decision. 
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CHANGE  IN  DRINKING  AGE 

Mr.  Singer:  One  further  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  Mr.  Speaker.  Could  the 
Provincial  Secretary  advise  us  if  he  is  going 
to  change  the  drinking  age  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act 
that  was  introduced  yesterday  did  not  cover 
the  question  of  the  minimum  age  of  drinking. 

Mr.   Singer:  That  is   the  point. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  it  part  of  the  review? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  drinking  age  now  part  of  the  review  of 
the  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  particular  matter 
and  a  number  of  others,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
been  before  the  cabinet  committee.  I  think 
the  government's  position  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  age  has  been  amply  discussed  in  this 
House.  I  think  really,  what  we  seek  in 
Ontario  is  what  would  be  a  reasonable  age 
of  accountability  for  all  aspects  of  adult 
behaviour. 


Mr.     Lewis:     The     government 
decided  that  yet? 


has     not 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  now  has  the  floor  for  his 
questions. 


ANALYSIS  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  FUEL  IN  FUTURE 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Can  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  in  the  light  of  the  increased 
hydro  rates,  table  in  the  House  Ontario's 
analysis  of  future  fuel  requirements  covering 
hydro,  natural  gas,  et  cetera,  to  demonstrate 
what  is  in  prospect  over  the  next  10  or  15 
years? 


Mr.  P.  J.   Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South): 
nationalization. 


No 


Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  that  could  not  be 
done.  As  I  indicated  to  the  hon.  member,  as 
far  as  the  petroleum  industry  is  concerned,  I 
would  ask  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Mines  and  Northern  Affairs  (Mr.  A.  F.  Law- 


rence), to  do  that  part  of  it.  As  far  as  hydro 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  that  cannot 
be  done  in  time. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
supplementary  question.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  minister,  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  in  understanding  the  figures 
presented  this  morning,  whether  we  might 
expect  to  receive  some  technical  help  from 
the  department,  in  order  that  we  could  ques- 
tion with  some  knowledge  the  operations  of 
Ontario  Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  ques- 
tion was  asked  yesterday  and  I  indicated  that 
if  the  committee  requested  such  assistance  I 
did  not  see  any  reason  it  could  not  be  given 
to  them.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  type  of 
information  the  hon.  member  refers  to.  I 
understand,  for  example,  from  this  morning's 
meeting  that  the  reasons  for  these  new  rate 
increases  were  quite  clear  and  were  put  in 
very  simple  terms. 

Mr.  Deans:  Which  were  totally  unaccept- 
able to  most  of  us. 

Hon.    Mr.    Kerr:    This    is    the    point,    Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Order!    If  the  hon.  membei 

for  Wentworth  wishes  to  ask  a  supplementary 

question,  he  will  wait  and  do  so  in  due  course. 

Otherwise,  the  minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  If  the  member  feels  he 
really  needs  the  type  of  information  or  assist- 
ance he  is  asking  for,  in  relation  to  these 
rates,  if  he  has  not  made  up  his  own  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  necessary,  upon 
the  request  of  the  committee  I  do  not  see 
why  this  information  or  this  assistance  cannot 
be  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, did  the  minister  suggest  to  Hydro 
that  they  in  fact  use  the  stabilization  fund  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  the  increase  in  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  our  discussions  with 
Hydro  during  the  past  week  or  so  that  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  stabilization  fund  and  its 
use  to  stabilize  rates— the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  set  up— was  certainly  discussed.  Yes, 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  reasons  for  the 
rate  increases  were  discussed. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Did  the  minister,  in  fact,  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  the  stabilization 
fund  should  be  used? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  It  was  not 
used  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  would  say  the  answer  to 
that  was  yes  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  As  a  supple- 
mentary, can  the  minister  indicate  what 
co-ordination  exists  between  the  various  de- 
partments of  government  to  assure  that 
adequate  and  economical  supplies  of  energy 
will  be  available  for  Ontario  in  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  prob- 
ably one  of  the  basic  functions  of  Hydro  is 
to  make  sure  that  adequate  and  economical 
supply  of  power  is  available  in  all  parts  of 
the  province.  I  am  sure  if  the  hon.  member 
had  attended  the  committee  meeting  this 
morning— I  am  not  sure  if  he  was  there  or  not 
—the  answer  from  the  chairman  would  be  the 
same,  and  he  would,  I  am  sure,  elaborate  on 
his  answer  much  more  than  I  am  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  way  of  supplementary 
on  the  same  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  Hydro  looks 
after  Hydro.  What  I  am  asking  is,  is  there 
any  co-ordination  between  the  users  of  other 
energy  sources— gas,  oil  and  so  forth— for 
Ontario?  What  committee  or  what  agency  in 
government  is  looking  after  or  looking  to  see 
that  proper  energy  requirements  will  be  avail- 
able in  Ontario  for  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure 
of  any  special  committee  that  is  set  up  to 
co-ordinate  the  use,  present  or  future,  of  all 
sources  of  energy  in  this  province.  Certainly 
the  energy  branch  has  information  as  to  On- 
tario's needs,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  It 
has  the  indication  from  the  various  petroleum 
industries  as  well  as  Hydro  as  to  their  plans 
and  projections.  Just  where  these  plans  will 
develop  in  the  next  10  or  15  or  20  years,  of 
course,  is  a  guesstimate  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville  has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park,  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes.  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  stabiliza- 


tion fund  has  increased  by  $20  million  since 
the  last  rate  raise,  why  were  those  funds  not 
used?  Why  is  the  stabilization  fund  not  be- 
ing used  to  lower  the  rate  increase  at  the 
present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated 
yesterday  it  is  being  used. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  is  at  least  $4  million 
by  which  the  amount  of  the  stabilization  fund 
has  decreased  between  this  year  and  next 
year.  As  I  also  pointed  out  in  my  statement, 
the  reserve  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  assets 
will  continuously  decrease  during  the  next 
five  or  six  years.  I  have  attempted  to  explain 
on  various  occasions  why  Hydro  feels  this 
stabilization  rate  fund  is  necessary.  It  is 
made  up  of  five  or  six  funds,  as  the  hon. 
member  probably  knows.  Every  other  utility 
has  a  like  fund.  Some  of  them  have  much 
more  than  Hydro  has. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no,  much  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Much  more.  The  member 
should  have  been  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  the  transcript  in  front 
of  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Most  of  the  other  utilities 
have  funds  that  are  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  total  assets. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Roughly  two  per  cent;  Hydro 
is  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  All  I  am  going  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  these  funds  are  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  Hydro,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  borrowing  or  for  some  sort 
of  an  emergency  or  blackouts- 
Mr.  Deans:  Borrowing?  What  does  the 
minister  mean,  borrowing?  They  borrow  on 
the  collateral  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  have  a  supplementary?  And  this 
will  be  the  last  one  on  this  question. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  A  supplemen- 
tary, Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
the  chairman  of  Ontario  Hydro,  Mr.  Gather- 
cole,  indicated  to  the  committee  this  morning 
that  he  had  on  instructions,  or  that  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  indicate  to  him,  that  he 
should  use  the  stabilization  fund  to  lower  the 
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increase  this  year?  And  further  to  that,  he 
indicated  there  was  no  level  set  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  all,  and  that  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion on  that  matter  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  chairman.  I  would  like  to  know 
from  the  minister  whom  are  we  to  take  as 
correct— the  minister  or  the  chairman  of 
Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
chairman  used  those  words  I  am  very  sur- 
prised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West,  a  further  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  this  has  been  sufficiently 
explored.  The  member  for  Scarborough  West 
may  continue  with  his  questions. 


NO  GOVERNMENT  INTERVENTION 
TO  STOP  RYERSON  SALE 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development,  as  a  last  clutch: 

In  the  light  of  all  the  material  and  evi- 
dence that  has  been  adduced  in  the  last  24 
hours  around  the  sale  of  Ryerson  Press,  has 
the  minister  thought,  by  way  of  in  junction 
or  government  equity,  of  stepping  in  at  this 
point  to  save  the  sale? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  we  have  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  member,  who  was  not  here  yesterday— 
I  appreciate  he  was  at  another  meeting— 
that  almost  everybody  in  the  book  publishing 
business  is  facing  similar  problems,  and  if 
we  did  it  for  one  we  would  have  to  do  it 
for  the  whole  industry.  But  I  might  also  add 
that  we  are  pursuing  another  line  of  thought 
now  in  which,  maybe,  we  can  assist  those 
that  are  still  Canadian. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  should  not  for- 
get he  said  that. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  just  ask  a  supple- 
mentary? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  heard 
the  last  point?  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
United  Church  members  to  serve  an  injunc- 
tion against  Ryerson  to  stop  that  particular 
sale  at  the  present  moment? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  proper  ques- 
tion to  ask  this  minister. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary?  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  why  we  are  so  anxious 
about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right.  We  have 
a  special  interest. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  well  informed. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Do  the  NDP  members  talk  to 
each  other? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Next  the  minister  will  say  we 
are  dominated  by  the  United  Church. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right.  You  can- 
not win. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 


HIGHER  COST  OF  RADIOS  IN 
CANADA  THAN  IN  U.S. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  the  minister  explain  why 
products  like  clock  radios  and  other  radios 
sold  by  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
—companies  which  he  finances— are  so  much 
more  expensive  in  the  Canadian  market  than 
they  are  in  the  American? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  first  of  all  we  have  a  15  per  cent 
excise  tax  on  Canadian  radios  and  television 
sets  here  that  has  never  been  taken  off  since 
the  second  World  War.  That  would  be  one 
factor.  Also,  there  is  a  much  smaller  market 
here  compared  to  what  they  have  in  the 
United  States— that  could  be  another  factor. 
I  am  sure  there  are  a  dozen  others  if  I  had 
time  to  look  them  up. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  the  way  of  supplementary, 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  minister  is  aware  that 
in  the  November  edition  of  Consumers  Guide 
in  an  analysis  of  the  industry,  under  the 
heading,  "Mysteriously  High  Canadian 
Prices/'  all  of  the  tax  differentials  were  taken 
into   account.   No    adequate   explanation  was 
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offered,    except  for  this   line,   "Some  private  Mr.  Pitman:   Some  consideration, 

and      government      economists      interviewed, 
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anu       guvenuxiciiL       ccuiiuiuisis       uncivrc 

though,  suggested  the  possibility  of  price 
lusion." 

Would  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment look  into  the  possibility  of  price  collusion 
in  Canadian  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  in  this  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  say  in  answer  to  that  question,  there  are 
all  of  three  sides  to  the  story— the  members, 
mine  and  the  truth.  And  perhaps  we  should 
get  at  the  truth. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  am.  Would  the  minister 
care  to  pursue  his  version  of  the  truth  in  this 
industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  does  the  member 
not  write  the  hon.  Mr.  Rasford  if  he  thinks 
there  is  a  combine  or  collusion  here? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No.  No.  Is  the  minister  willing 
to  accept— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  is  the  federal  author- 
ities' responsibility  if  there  is  a  combine  or  if 
there  is  a  monopoly  here.  They  passed  legis- 
lation in  1952- 

Mr.  Lewis:  Did  the  minister  give  a  for- 
givable loan  to  Westinghouse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Just  a  minute  now.  Ask 
one  question  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  price  collusion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  They  passed  that  legis- 
lation in  1952  to  fine  anybody  combining— 
$100,000  fine  and  two  years  in  jail.  Now,  I 
suggest  the  member  write  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  he  will  get  an  answer  to  his  first 
question. 

An   hon.    member:    I    hope    it    is    not   two 
years- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 
Mr.  Lewis:  Ry  way  of  supplementary— 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  Father 
knows  best. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —apart  from  my  writing  the 
federal  government,  is  the  minister  prepared 
to  pursue  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  will  take  the  matter 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  Well,  we  will  pursue  it 
then. 


Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  leave  it  there,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  has  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  a  member  the  other  day. 


REQUEST  FOR  LIST  OF 
OHC  PROPERTIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  South  asked  me  a 
question  with  reference  to  public  property 
housing  authorities— at  least,  properties  owned 
by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  and  if 
they  could  have  a  list  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing .Corporation  and  the  Association  of 
Ontario  Housing  Authorities  are  both  con- 
cerned that  the  privacy  of  tenants  in  the 
housing  projects  is  respected,  and  that  infor- 
mation concerning  them  and  the  developments 
in  which  they  live  is  not  disseminated  indis- 
criminately. Requests  are  received  by  the 
corporation  quite  frequently  from  educational 
institutions  and  other  agencies  for  statistical 
data  to  aid  in  research  projects.  Each  such 
request  is  considered  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  on 
its  own  merits. 

Usually  if  it  is  just  a  question  of  providing 
details  of  family  characteristics,  without 
identifying  them  to  individual  tenants,  the 
information  is  supplied.  However,  if  the 
study  involves  personal  interviews  with  the 
tenants,  requiring  the  release  of  names  and 
addresses,  the  board  is  most  reluctant  to  grant 
such  a  request  without  prior  reference  to  the 
tenants  themselves. 

Another  source  of  requests  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  public  housing  tenants  is 
from  commercial  enterprises,  such  as  dairies 
and  bakeries,  who  wish  to  canvass  the  tenants 
to  solicit  new  business.  Such  requests  are 
always  denied. 

The  hon.  member  will  appreciate  that  in 
the  instances  which  I  have  quoted  the  list  of 
housing  projects  is  not  public  property. 

Recognizing  that  the  hon.  member  un- 
doubtedly shares  our  own  feelings  that  the 
tenants  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  gold- 
fish-bowl treatment,  and  knowing  that  he  will 
ensure  that  they  receive  the  measure  of 
privacy  to  which  they  are  entitled,  I  have 
asked  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  to 
prepare  a  list  of  all  rental  housing  develop- 
ments by  location,  and  as  soon  as  this  comes 
to  hand,  I  will  forward  it  to  the  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  LINES 
ON  HIGHWAYS  IN  WINTER 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Highways: 

What  plans  has  the  minister  got  to  see 
that  the  white  line  on  our  highways  will  be 
maintained  during  the  winter  months,  as 
studded  tires  will  not  be  banned  until  the 
spring  of  1971? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  it,  and  we  paint  the  roads  at  the 
latest  possible  date,  hoping  that  it  will  stay 
on  most  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 


PURCHASE  OF  DRUGS  FROM  FIRM 
NOT  ON  PARCOST  INDEX 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

Is  the  minister  in  a  position  to  confirm  or 
deny  the  allegation  that  his  department  is  still 
purchasing  drugs  from  at  least  one  pharm- 
aceutical company  which  was  excluded  from 
the  department's  drug  index? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  confirm  or  deny  that  state- 
ment, but  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  that 
this  could  be  entirely  possible,  and  in  fact, 
I  have  explained  this  many  times  to  people 
when  we  have  been  talking  about  the  Parcost 
programme.  The  purchasing  programme  of 
The  Department  of  Health  is  one  in  which 
we  tender  for  the  drugs  by  generic  name,  and 
the  tenders  are  then  submitted  to  us.  The 
lowest  tender  is  accepted  and  the  actual  batch 
of  drugs  to  be  purchased  is  tested. 

This  is  quite  a  different  procedure  from 
having  a  manufacturer  sell  drugs  in  the 
normal  manner.  In  other  words,  no  matter 
who  they  come  from,  the  batch  of  drugs  is 
tested  in  our  testing  laboratory— that  is,  the 
actual  batch  that  we  buy.  So  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  company  which  is  not  listed  in  the 
Parcost  Comparative  Drug  Index  could  indeed 
be  selling  drugs  to  our  department  based  on 
these  criteria. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry.  Maybe  I  am 
a  little  obtuse,  and  the  minister  has  explained 
it  many  times,  but  if  the  drug  produced  by  a 
given  company  and  made  available  by  a  given 
company  is  good  enough  for  the  department, 


why  is  it  not  good  enough  for  the  public  as  a 
whole?  Alternatively,  if  I  may  ask  a  further 
question,  is  the  department,  or  some  impartial 
body,  not  doing  testing  regularly  in  the 
fashion  that  the  department  does  when  it 
places  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  drugs? 

Mr.   Singer:   He  missed  the  question. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  He  told  the 
member  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
tried  to  explain  to  the  member  that  under  our 
purchasing  programme,  if  we  are  to  tender 
and  accept  the  lowest  tenderer,  we  then  test 
the  actual  batch  that  we  are  buying,  and  in 
many  cases  the  lowest  tenderer  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  department 
or  somebody  not  do  that  impartial  testing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  fact  is  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  test  every  batch  of 
every  drug  that  comes  out  of  every  company 
or  every  group,  or  every  batch  that  is  manu- 
factured in  this  province.  This  is  an  im- 
possibility. And  for  various  reasons,  as  I 
explained  before,  some  companies  did  not 
qualify  for  the  initial  edition  of  the  Compara- 
tive Drug  Index.  They  may  qualify  for  an- 
other one,  but  this  does  not  limit  them— 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  meantime,  the  Ontario 
government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —or  it  does  not  exclude 
them  from  tendering  under  our  policy,  know- 
ing that  their  actual  batch  that  we  are  going 
to  buy  has  to  be  tested  and  has  to  pass  our 
test. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  final  supplementary 
question:  Is  it  that  the  minister  accepts  the 
testing  of  some  companies  on  a  regular  on- 
going basis  for  sale  to  the  public,  but  he  will 
not  accept  the  testing  of  other  companies  on 
an  on-going  basis  for  sale  to  the  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  in  a  general  way 
that  statement  could  be  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  the  same  line,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  advise  if  he  has 
any  plans  in  his  department  to  put  controls 
on  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  the  same  as  we 
put  controls  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol? 
We  know  that  the  outlet- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  hon.  member  has 
asked  his  question.  It  is  not  supplementary 
but  I  will  let  the  minister  answer  it. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Similar  to  New  York  City 
then,  will  the  minister  plan  to  put  controls  on 
the  drug  manufacturers  against  the  500  illegal 
drugs  coming  in  here  all  the  time? 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  a  separate  subject. 

Another  hon.  member:  They  have  to  report 
how  much  they  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
you  get  into  the  area  of  "put  controls  on  drug 
manufacturers,"  the  primary- 
Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  in  New  York  State. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —responsibility  for  this 
rests  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Directorate 
and  we  feel  that  they  are  the  ones  who  should 
exercise  this  control  measure.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  licensing  drugs  for  sale  in  this 
country  and  I  think  that  the  responsibility 
rests  with  them.  Now,  we  are  working  closely 
with  them  in  our  programme  and  we  may  be 
able  to  develop  new  ways  of  doing  this  jointly, 
but  at  this  point  in  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility rests  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  question 
was  really  not  a  supplementary  and  should 
not  have  been  allowed  but  I  thought  it  wise 
to  have  the  answer.  Does  the  member  for 
Peterborough  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  a  sup- 
plementary, I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister, 
does  he  not  believe  that  the  buying  of  large 
lots  of  drugs  from  these  companies  actually 
encourages  the  production  of  low-quality 
drugs  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  buying  by  whom, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Is  the  hon.  member  referring— 

Mr.  Pitman:  By  the  government.  If  the 
minister  is  buying  large  lots  of  drugs  from 
these  companies  he  is  encouraging,  support- 
ing, and  providing  money  to  these  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  should  be 
asking  a  question  not  making  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
I  have  indicated,  let  us  say,  the  philosophical 
reasons  that  there  could  be  differences.  I  am 
not  aware  that,  in  fact,  we  are  actually 
buying  from  companies  that  are  not  in  the 
CDI  now.  I  would  like  to  wait  until  I  get 
that  information  before  I  actually  say. 


Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  let  us  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  would  the  minister  accept 
a  tender  from  a  company  which  he  has 
excluded  from  his  own  list?  Why  would 
he  accept  a  tender? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Exactly! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
I  answered  that  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  indi- 
cated that  in  our  programme  we  actually 
test  the— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  by  testing  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —we  actually  test  the 
batch  that  we  are  buying.  We  feel  that  by 
doing  that  actual  test  of  the  batch  that  we 
are  buying,  we  know  what  we  can  do. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane   South  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Yes,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  about  the 
specific  drugs  that  his  department  has  judged 
to  be  sub-standard,  and  whether  his  depart- 
ment is  purchasing  any  of  these  specific  drugs 
from  these  companies— the  substandard  drugs 
his  department  has  ruled  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  has  used  the  term  sub- 
standard, not  myself.  I  just  said  "the  drugs 
that  are  not  listed  in  our  drug  index"  and 
I  will  have  to  get  that  information. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  know  we  are  saving 
$1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary.  The  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  East? 


POLICY  ON  USE  OF  TEXTBOOKS  IN 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  if  I  can  gain  his  ear. 

In  view  of  the  statements  in  the  Legis- 
lature yesterday  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  concerning  the  sale  of  Ryer- 
son  Press  to  McGraw-Hill  relating  to  the 
textbook  publishing  industry  in  Canada,  "The 
Department  of  Education's  new  approach  to 
the  use  of  textbooks  in  the  school  .  .  ."  and 
secondly,  "The  publishers  may,   in  the  long 
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run,  be  the  ones  that  will  suffer  through 
that  policy,"  would  the  minister  explain  to 
the  House  what  that  fundamental  change  in 
policy  is  in  relationship  to  textbooks  and  the 
Canadian  publishing  industry? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  the  discussion  of 
this  issue,  I  believe,  during  the  estimates 
of  the  department,  there  had  been  no  change 
in  policy  with  respect  to  the  textbooks  other 
than  the  grants  that  had  been  made  payable. 
The  policies  now  pursued  by  many  of  the 
local  boards,  whereby  they  are  purchasing 
centrally  the  books  available  for  the  students 
in  the  school  system  and  stockpiling  them 
or  having  them  returned,  perhaps  have  led  to 
some  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  text- 
lwoks  being  purchased.  I  say  perhaps.  The 
only  other  policy  change,  at  least  any  change 
in  policy,  Mr,  Speaker,  could  be  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  options,  but  this 
has  not  affected,  really,  the  total  number  of 
textbooks  being  made  available  to  the  school 
system.  There  really  has  not  been,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East,  any  basic  change  as  far  as 
the  department  itself  is  concerned. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question.  In 
view  of  the  Minister  of  Education's  flat 
contradiction  of  the  basic  argument  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  in  this 
place  yesterday,  will  the  minister  please  get 
together  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  and  try  to  overrule  that  particular 
colleague?  It  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  what 
he  said  in  this  House.  It  is  a  flat— sorry,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Will  the  minister  straighten  out 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  and 
try  to  do  something  about  Ryerson  Press 
and  the  textbook  publishing  industry  in  this 
province  and  in  this  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  member  is  the  only 
one  adding  to  the  confusion.  If  he  would 
keep  quiet  we  would  all  settle  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
a  reply? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East  was  making  a  statement 
rather  than  asking  a  question  and  I  will  not 
repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  I  have  looked 
at  the  remarks  by  my  colleague  and  that 
he  stated  in  a  general  way  some  of  the 
problems  as  explained  to  him,  I  am  sure, 
by  people  involved  in  publishing  generally. 
I  do  not  believe  there  really  is  any  con- 
tradiction. I  have  stated- 


Mr.  Sargent:  Is  Hansard  owned  by  an 
American  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  facts  here  as  I 
understand  them  to  be.  I  go  one  step  further, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  would  like  this  assurance.  As 
I  said  to  the  TV  medium  last  evening,  while 
we  are  all  concerned  about  the  sale  of  Ryer- 
son to  McGraw-Hill,  this  does  not,  in  any 
way,  affect  the  policy  of  The  Department  of 
Education  or  of  this  government  to  encour- 
age, promote,  and  make  it  very  necessary  for 
the  school  system  in  this  province  to  use 
books  written  by  Canadians  and  published  in 
this  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  whom?  Published  by  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  to  make  this 
abundantly  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  this  department 
and  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  will  publish  the  books? 
Which  companies? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  further  supplementary:  In 
view  of  the  minister's  recognition  that  there 
are  certain  problems  in  the  Canadian  text- 
book publishing  industry  in  this  province,  is 
the  minister  considering  any  other  steps  in  his 
jurisdiction,  where  he  does  not  have  to  con- 
sult that  other  guy,  whereby  he  can  subsidize 
authors,  whereby  he  can  subsidize  publishing 
houses  that  promote  books  to  be  used  in  the 
school  system,  other  than  simply  giving  pub- 
lishing houses  a  tentative  offer  that  the  book 
might  be  put  on  something  called  Circular 
14?  Is  the  minister  prepared  to  take  positive 
action  to  ensure  that  in  the  future  other 
Canadian-owned  publishing  houses  do  not  go 
down  the  drain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  refer- 
ence to  my  colleague  was  quite  uncalled  for. 
Apart  from  that— 

Mr.  Grossman:    From  a  professor  yet. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:    So  sensitive  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  would  say  what  I  said 
in  this  House  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  that 
we  have  constituted  a  committee,  that  is 
meeting,  I  believe,  a  week  today,  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  Canadian-owned 
publishing  firms.  I  have  had  some  discus- 
sions- 


Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  a  pretty  sick  group 


too. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  already  lost 
two  members  since  he  constituted  the  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  realize  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  is  particularly  knowledge- 
able in  this  area,  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  further 
discussions  with  representatives  from  the 
Canadian  book  publishers,  and  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  East  is  aware,  they 
are  not  separate  but  they  have  two  areas  of 
interest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  that  we 
have  established  of  Canadian  publishers,  after 
their  initial  meetings,  perhaps  will  determine 
that  representation  should  also  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  Canadian  book  publishers,  and 
I  think  this  is  the  direction  it  will  take.  This 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  established 
to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  the  govern- 
ments as  to  how  we  might  most  effectively 
assist  the  development  of  Canadian  materials 
for  the  school  system  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough.   A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  ask  a  further  sup- 
plementary: First,  would  the  minister  not 
suggest  that  the  main  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  his  jurisdiction  is  that  there  are  no 
longer  provincial  inspectors  who  are  vetting 
textbooks  across  this  province  and,  secondly, 
would  his  department  be  prepared  to  put  for- 
ward the  concept  of  a  Crown  corporation  to 
provide  Canadian  education  materials,  or  per- 
haps an  authority  not  unlike  his  educational 
television  authority,  which  would  ensure  that 
there  would  be  Canadian  textbooks  contain- 
ing Canadian  materials  in  the  classrooms  of 
this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given 
this  assurance  on  a  number  of  occasions,  nor 
am  I  prepared  to  suggest  that  it  makes  sense 
at  tins  moment  to  get  into  a  Crown  agency 
or  Crown  corporation  to  do  this  task,  and  I 
want  to  make  this  abundantly  clear.  As  I  said 
to  the  communications  media  last  night— and 
I  do  not  envisage  this  happening— but  if  the 
pressures  were  such  that  the  textbooks  being 
used  in  the  educational  system  in  this  prov- 
ince came  into  jeopardy  as  to  content  and 
authorship,  there  is  nothing  as  I  recall  it  in 
the  statutes  of  this  province  to  preclude  The 
Department  of  Education  becoming  very 
directly  involved. 

In  fact  if  one  goes  into  the  educational 
historv  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  you  will 
find  there  is  a  precedent  for  this.   In  fact  I 


think  in  the  days  of  Egerton  Ryerson,  the 
department  itself,  or  the  superintendent  of 
education  then,  was  more  or  less  involved  in 
the  provision  of  textbooks  for  the  educa- 
tional system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are,  I  think,  some  very 
real  flaws  in  this.  There  are  some  very  real 
dangers.  I  can  envisage  the  day  if  this  sort 
of  tiling  were  to  emerge— and  I  want  to 
emphasize  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  to— 
but  if  it  were  to  do  so,  I  can  hear  the  gentle- 
men opposite  saying,  "Mr.  Minister,  you, 
yourself,  are  controlling  the  material  being 
made  available  into  the—."  This  was  the 
same  argument  on  educational  television,  on 
many  other  items,  and  this  is  why  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  this  very  carefully. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  not  take  some  OISE 
money  and  bail  them  out? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor- Walkerville  has  the  floor. 


USE  OF  LOW-LEAD  GAS  BY 
GOVERNMENT  VEHICLES 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Premier:  Will  the  Premier 
consider  issuing  a  directive  that  all  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles  operated  by  provincial 
departments  and  agencies  use  lead-free  or 
low-lead  gasoline,  where  and  when  available, 
in  an  attempt  to  show  the  government's  con- 
cern for  pollution  by  automobiles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  really  have  not  given 
that  any  consideration.  I  read  the  news  report 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe,  issued  such  a  directive.  I  have  been 
following  some  of  the  developments  in  the 
United  States.  The  hon.  member  who  asked 
the  question  comes  from  the  centre  of  the 
automobile  industry,  and  I  read  how  dis- 
turbed that  industry  is  at  some  steps  being 
taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
which  the  industry  says  cannot  possibly  be 
met  and  which  will  of  course  disrupt  the 
entire  industry,  so  it  is  a  matter  that  requires 
some  fairly  careful  study.  But  already,  from 
my  reply,  the  members  can  see  that  I  have 
given  it  some  consideration  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  it  some  more. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Timis- 
kaming. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR 
CORPORATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Yes,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Northern  Affairs: 

Has  a  board  of  directors  been  appointed 
for  the  new  Northern  Ontario  Development 
Corporation,  and  if  so,  can  the  minister  give 
us  the  names  of  persons  appointed? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  question  should  be  directed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Development  under  whose 
jurisdiction  that  corporation  lies,  according 
to  the  statute  which  my  hon.  friend  helped 
to  pass. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  redirect  it  to  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development.  Has  a  board  of 
directors  been  appointed  for  the  new  North- 
ern Ontario  Development  Corporation,  and  if 
so,  can  the  minister  give  us  the  names  of  the 
members  of  that  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  it  has  not  been 
appointed  yet,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  imagine 
we  will  be  announcing  the  names  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Boy,  is  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  trouble  with  the  member 
for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes.  If  the  board  of  directors 
has  not  been  appointed,  how  is  it  posible  for 
the  minister's  department  to  open  an  office 
in  Timmins,  even  on  a  temporary  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
did  first  things  first.  We  figured  we  had  to 
have  the  regional  offices  started  with  people 
taken  from  this  area  down  here.  They  have 
been  working  through  the  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Corporation;  in  the  meantime,  as  I  said, 
we  expect  to  have  the  northern  development 
officers  appointed  within  the  next  couple  of 
weeks.  But  we  are  processing  any  northern 
development  applications  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


NEW  HEARN  SMOKESTACK 
TOPPED  OFF  AT  900  FEET 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management. 

Has  the  new  smokestack  at  the  Hearn  gen- 
erating plant  been  completed,  what  was  the 
final  cost  and  how  high  did  it  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stack 
has  been  topped  and  completed.  The  cost 
was  approximately  $3  million  and  I  believe 
it  is  around  900  feet. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  Mr.  Gathercole's 
remark  that  the  Hearn  generating  plant  is 
switching  to  natural  gas,  can  the  minister 
indicate  what  possible  use  this  new  stack  is 
going  to  serve  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
built,  I  believe,  to  solve  the  pollution  prob- 
lem from  the  fossil  fuel  plant? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): When  is  the  minister  going  to  start 
taking  it  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
indicated  on  a  number  of  occasions,  the 
Hearn  plant  is  not  going  to  be  completely 
converted  to  natural  gas  at  this  time. 
Secondly,  even  with  the  use  of  gas,  there  is 
an  advantage  in  having  a  high  stack. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
what  are  those  advantages? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary:  Will  the 
level  of  the  pollution  coming  out  of  that 
900-foot  stack  in  the  city  of  Toronto  affect 
my  constituents  in  Scarborough  East? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  just  the  member. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


TERRITORIAL  DIVISION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Terri- 
torial Division  Act. 
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Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.   Mr.   McKeongh:    Housekeeping,    Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  had  better  get  that 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):   That  house 
is  really  in  disarray. 

Mr.  Deans:  Could  the  minister  not  be  more 
explicit? 


MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Franchises  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  harder  he  works,  the 
messier  that  house  becomes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  authorize  the 
Municipal  Board  to  approve  more  than  one 
bylaw  in  respect  of  the  same  work,  provided 
the  total  period  of  operation  of  such  bylaws 
does  not  exceed  three  years.  If  I  might  add 
to  that,  this  will  help  to  solve  problems  in- 
volving municipal  franchises  in  both  Sudbury 
and  Hamilton. 


LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  make  a  statement? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Yes,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  general  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  firstly  to  provide  Ontario  loan  and 
trust  corporations  with  similar  powers  to  those 
now  possessed  by  loan  and  trust  corporations 
incorporated  under  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada;  secondly,  to  revise  and  up- 
date the  financial  standards  with  respect  to 
auditors  and  reporting  for  Ontario  loan  and 
trust  corporations;  and  thirdly,  to  provide 
additional  supervision  and  controls  with  re- 
spect to  such  corporations  and  to  implement 
certain  recommendations  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  Atlantic  Acceptance. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Paterson  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  has  two  purposes. 
First,  to  require  farm  vehicles,  whether  self- 
propelled  or  pulling  another  vehicle  on  our 
highways  after  dark,  to  have  a  flashing  amber 
light  for  safety  purposes. 

Secondly,  it  would  require  medical  prac- 
titioners to  report  drug  addicts  who,  in  their 
opinion,  may  be  dangerous  persons  to  be 
operating  a  motor  vehicle,  to  the  registrar  of 
motor  vehicles. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT,  1966 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  intro- 
duces a  concept  of  strict  liability  for  the 
manufacturing,  selling  or  leasing  of  defective 
consumer  products. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twenty-sixth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Reuter  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

Mr.  Chairman:  Estimates  of  the  office  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  page  111,  vote 
1201. 

Vote  1201  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  study  of  the 
estimates  of  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor. 


ESTIMATES,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PROVINCIAL  AUDITOR 

Mr.  Chairman:  Estimates  of  the  office  of 
the  Provincial  Auditor,  page  129,  vote  1601. 
The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

On  vote  1601: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion):  Just  one  comment.   I   would   say  that 
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the  chairman  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee, who  is  not  in  the  House  at  the 
present  time,  had  indicated  two  or  three 
times  that  the  Provincial  Auditor  has  be- 
come sort  of  the  mainstay  of  the  work  that 
the  public  accounts  committee  does.  The 
decision  that  his  individual  departmental 
reports  and  recommendations  be  made  public 
through  that  committee  is  one  that  we  feel 
was  a  good  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  flow  of  information  to  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  facilities 
of  the  Provincial  Auditor  might  be  made 
even  more  readily  available  to  the  public 
accounts  committee.  In  fact,  his  staff  could 
be  seconded  for  specific  examination  of  areas 
within  the  public  accounts  so  that  additional 
staff  might  not  necessarily  be  required  for 
the  assistance  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  specific  complaints  about  the 
work  of  that  committee  has  been  that  there 
has  been  insufficient  staff  available  for  the 
examination— let  us  say,  the  careful,  profes- 
sional examination— of  some  of  the  accounts; 
not  to  look  for  errors  in  accounting,  because 
the  auditor  has  that  responsibility,  but  to 
advise  the  committee  on  how  the  funds  were 
specifically  used  for  individual  programmes. 
The  auditor  has  taken  more  and  more  of  that 
duty  on  and  I  would  suggest  that  under 
this  particular  vote  we  might  be  able  to 
expand  the  staff  for  the  auditor,  or  at  least 
provide  instruction  to  him  that  the  profes- 
sionals within  his  department  could  be 
seconded  to  the  public  accounts  committee 
for  individual  projects  as  seen  fit  by  the 
committee  itself.  In  this  way  we  might  over- 
come that  complaint  that  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  committee  in  recent  years 
that  there  have  been  inadequate  facilities  for 
research. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  follow  along  the 
lines  of  the  discussion  initiated  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  The  committee  is  just 
about  to  complete  its  work  for  this  session 
and,  I  believe,  will  be  holding  a  meeting 
tomorrow  to  discuss  its  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  as  any  member  of  the  committee 
knows  one  cannot  always  anticipate  what  is 
going  to  be  part  of  a  report. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  few  points  at  this 
time  in  respect  to  the  work  of  the  committee, 
using  by  way  of  example  the  work  that  we 
have  done  most  recently  in  respect  to  the 
audits    of    revenue    of    The    Department    of 


Trade  and  Development  respecting  the 
operations  of  the  Ports  of  Call  pavilion 
restaurant  at  Expo  67.  I  think  to  use  this  as 
an  example  supports  what  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  said,  and  supports  what  many 
other  members  of  the  committee  are  seeking 
to  do  by  way  of  strengthening  the  public 
accounts  committee  and  broadening  its 
activities. 

I  first  would  like  to  review  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  arrangement  that  was 
made  between  the  department  and  Ports  of 
Call  International  Limited,  which  was  a  suc- 
cessful proponent  for  that  concession.  The 
agreement  of  June  22,  1966,  provided  that 
in  return  for  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions, 
principally  the  preparation  of  statements  of 
profit  and  loss,  other  financial  and  operating 
statements,  management  services,  hiring  of 
staff  and  purchases  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, Ports  of  Call  was  to  receive  by  way  of 
compensation  six  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales 
of  the  pavilion  restaurants  during  the  period 
April  25,  1967,  to  October  27,  1967. 

In  turn,  the  province  agreed  to  provide 
and  pay  for  all  necessary  insurance  coverage, 
obtain  all  approvals  from  the  1967  Canadian 
Corporation  for  the  World  Exhibition  and  pay 
for  supplies,  equipment  and  services  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  the  restaurant.  The 
province  also  undertook  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  resident  manager  of  the  restaurant,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  exceed  $1,500  per  month, 
commencing  June  1,  1966,  and  all  other  pay- 
roll costs  of  the  restaurant. 

Very  simply,  therefore,  the  payments  made 
directly  by  the  province  to  Ports  of  Call 
International  Limited  amounted  to  a  manage- 
ment fee,  based  on  the  gross  revenues  of  the 
restaurant.  They  also  covered,  we  were  told 
by  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Development,  certain  design  and  devel- 
opment services  necessary  to  the  opening  of 
the  restaurant. 

Based  on  the  gross  revenues  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion, reported  to  us  by  the  Provincial  Auditor 
last  Wednesday,  it  would  be  my  estimate 
that  the  management  fee  would  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $92,000  for  the 
six-month  period.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  looking  through  the  public 
accounts  for  1968  and  1967  we  see  a  figure 
in  total  of  $198,000  that  was  paid  to  Ports  of 
Call  International  Limited,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  represents  more  than  the 
management  fee,  and,  if  so,  for  what  pur- 
poses. 

Could  I  make  the  following  points  about 
the  arrangement  that  was  negotiated  with  the 
province   by   Ports   of  Call   which   results   in 
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this  exorbitant  payment— exorbitant  certainly 
in  my  view,  and  I  believe  in  the  view  of  a 
number  of  other  members  of  the  committee. 

First,  we  did  not  receive— and  lack  of  time 
was  a  factor  in  this— we  did  not  receive  from 
the  Provincial  Auditor  verification  that  Ports 
of  Call  International  in  fact  was  the  lowest  of 
the  proponents  for  the  concession.  I  make 
this  point  here  that  lack  of  time  may  have 
been  a  factor,  as  we  had  only  about  half  an 
hour  with  which  to  deal  with  this  particular 
audit  of  revenue.  Not  all  the  questions  could 
be  raised,  and  those  that  were  raised  may  not 
all  have  been  answered  in  full. 

But,  in  my  recollection,  we  did  not  receive 
from  the  Provincial  Auditor— certainly  not 
in  any  of  the  revenue  audit  statements  put 
before  us— verification  that  Ports  of  Call  was 
the  lowest  of  the  proponents  for  the  conces- 
sion. The  information  that  they  were  the 
lowest  was  given  to  us  by  the  officials  of 
T,he  Department  of  Trade  and  Development. 

The  concession  was  not  tendered  but  was 
awarded  by  the  department;  it  had 
approached  three  or  four  food  service  organ- 
izations and  the  officers  of  the  department 
told  us  that  Ports  of  Call  was  the  lowest  of 
these. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  effort 
was  made,  either  in  the  agreement  between 
Ports  of  Call  and  the  province  or  on  the  part 
of  the  auditor,  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  manage- 
ment fee.  The  explanation  of  the  officials  of 
The  Department  of  Trade  and  Development 
as  to  the  size  of  the  management  fee  of 
$92,000  was  that  attendance  at  Expo,  and 
therefore  receipts  by  the  Ontario  pavilion 
restaurant,  were  considerably  higher  than 
expected. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  and  control  of 
the  agreement  itself  with  Ports  of  Call,  the 
Provincial  Auditor  made  two  important  recom- 
mendations in  his  report  on  the  audit  of 
revenue,  dated  May  22,  1967.  The  first  was 
that  the  department  should  consider  reinstat- 
ing section  8  of  the  agreement  of  June  22, 
1966,  which  required  the  signatures  of  both 
the  concessionaire  and  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment, since  the  accounts  of  the  concessionaire 
were  being  held  in  a  trust  capacity.  The  single 
signature  of  the  concessionaire  was  only  one 
of  the  points  of  concern  which  led  the 
auditor  to  state  that  "control  over  cash  is 
weak."  That  was  in  the  preliminary  audit, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

His  second  recommendation  was  that  "a 
representative  of  the  province  should  be  on 
hand  to  ensure  that  accounting  procedures 
are  carried  out  in  a  systematic  manner  during 


the  exposition."  The  Provincial  Auditor  con- 
sidered this  second  recommendation  essential. 
It  was  therefore  astounding  that  we  should 
have  been  informed  by  the  officers  of  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Development  that 
neither  recommendation  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor  was  followed,  even  though,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  province  was  assuming  the  cost 
of  all  expenditures  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  restaurant,  and  even  though  the 
payments  to  the  concessionaire,  Ports  of  Call, 
were  to  be  based  on  gross  receipts. 

At  that  point,  no  information  was  provided 
to  us  as  to  the  total  of  operating  expenditures 
which  could  be  charged  against  the  operating 
revenues;  so  we  were  unable  to  determine 
whether  these  revenues  were  sufficient  to 
cover  costs.  That  information  has  now  been 
provided,  I  believe,  to  individual  members  of 
the  committee,  and  it  is  now  in  a  position 
to  make  that  comparison. 

During  his  May  22  audit,  the  Provincial 
Auditor  found  that  handling  of  cash  by 
restaurant  staff  was  faulty,  in  that  the  pro- 
cedure could  have  permitted  manipulation  of 
receipts.  The  Provincial  Auditor  stated  that 
his  examination  of  May  22  was  conducted 
under  extremely  difficult  conditions  due  to 
unsuitable  and  crowded  working  conditions 
and  the  fact  that  the  records  were  in  arrears 
and  in  a  confused  state. 

He  attributed  this  largely  to  the  long  hours 
of  the  restaurant's  controller  and  inadequate 
staff  to  support  him.  On  this  point  we  were 
assured  by  officers  of  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Development  that  they  had  seen 
to  it  that  conditions  and  records  were  im- 
proved. But  again,  the  Provincial  Auditor 
accepted  this  assurance  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  other  than  making  the 
preliminary  audit  of  May  22  and  the  final 
audit,  he  did  not  make  any  interim  audit  to 
verify  that  the  problems  associated  with  the 
control  of  cash  had  in  fact  been  cleared  up 
and  verified  by  his  own  direct  examination. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  I  am  relying  on  my  recollection 
of  the  brief  discussion  that  we  had  at  that 
time.  My  conclusions  from  that  discussion 
that  we  had  last  Wednesday  of  the  revenue 
audit  of  the  Ontario  pavilion  restaurant,  are 
these: 

That  the  Provincial  Auditor  failed  to  main- 
tain a  close  and  continuing  scrutiny  of  the 
affairs  of  the  restaurant  management,  which 
was  handling  something  over  $1  million  of 
public  funds  in  trust.  I  point  out  again  that 
we  have  two  audits  apparently— the  prelimin- 
ary audit  of  May  22  and  the  final  audit  after 
the  pavilion  restaurant  had  closed. 
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Secondly— and  I  think  this  is  the  critical, 
the  most  essential  point,  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  public  accounts  committee  and 
the  auditor— after  making  two  important  rec- 
ommendations to  the  departmental  officers  in 
charge  of  the  pavilion,  one  of  which  he  con- 
sidered essential,  namely,  on-the-spot  super- 
vision of  accounting  procedures  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  department,  he  made  no 
protest  over  the  rejection  of  these  proposals 
by  the  officers  concerned.  And  he  did  not 
record  their  rejection  in  any  document  that 
he  put  before  us. 

Three,  he  accepted  the  assurance  of  offi- 
cers of  the  department  that  deficiencies  in 
the  control  of  cash,  payroll  procedures  and 
purchases  of  supplies  had  been  corrected, 
without,  I  believe,  interim  examination  in 
audit  form  by  his  own  staff. 

Fourth,  I  am  uncertain  as  to  whether  the 
auditor's  verification  of  the  gross  receipts,  on 
which  the  management  fees  were  based,  was 
made  from  departmental  records  or  was 
made  from  the  primary  source,  in  the  books 
of  account  of  the  Ports  of  Call  restaurant 
itself. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that 
some  of  these  points  could  probably  have 
been  cleared  up  by  the  committee  in  discus- 
sion with  the  auditor.  But,  as  you  will  recall, 
we  had  something  less  than  half  an  hour  in 
which  to  discuss  this  particular  audit  of  reve- 
nue and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee this  session. 

That  is  why  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  strongly  urging 
that  the  scheduling  of  standing  committees  in 
future  sessions  of  the  Legislature  should 
provide  that  the  public  accounts  committee 
be  given  priority  as  to  time  and  space  over 
other  standing  committees  of  the  House. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  this 
session,  the  committee  will  not  have  any  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  discuss  this  audit.  Our 
past  restriction  to  one  hour  a  week  for  exami- 
nation of  the  accounts  of  the  province  is 
totally  inadequate.  I  think  that  our  report 
should  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

I  think  it  is  now  also  appropriate  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  that  the  public 
accounts  committee  be  given  expert  staff  to 
assist  it  in  organizing  its  business  and  direct- 
ing its  lines  of  questioning  and  inquiry.  The 
complexity  of  the  accounts  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  province  which  are  put 
before  us,  and  the   limited  amount  of  time 


which  members  have  to  prepare  themselves 
for  meetings  of  the  committee,  require  that 
we  have  the  assistance  of  independent  char- 
tered accountants  and  Treasury  Board  senior 
officers. 

In  this  respect,  while  The  Audit  Act  and 
The  Financial  Administration  Act  provide 
that  the  auditor  is  responsible  to  the  Legis- 
lature, my  impression  is  that  in  respect  to 
the  work  of  our  committee,  the  auditor  acts 
as  just  one  more  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, rather  than  an  independent  agent  of 
the  Legislature.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
respect  to  the  audit  we  have  just  examined 
in  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. 

All  of  these  points  I  have  raised  should 
have  been  put  squarely  before  us  by  the 
auditor:  the  matter  of  lack  of  tender  on  the 
Ports  of  Call  award;  the  matter  of  the  Ports 
of  Call  proposal  being  the  lowest  of  the  three 
or  four  proponents;  the  matter  of  the  refusal 
of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  auditor— those  two  key  recommendations. 
We  should  not  have  had  to  dig  by  a  hit-and- 
miss  questioning  approach,  these  things  out 
of  officials  of  the  department  who  were 
appearing  before  us.  These  should  all  have 
been  on  the  table  before  the  committee  for 
its  consideration. 

If  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Provincial  Auditor,  for  what- 
ever reason— simply  because  it  has  not  been 
traditional  to  provide  that  amount  of  detail, 
or  for  whatever  other  reason— I  think  it  is 
now  timely  for  that  committee  to  be 
equipped  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaugh- 
ton)  with  its  own  staff  of  persons  working 
closely  with  senior  Treasury  Board  officials, 
with  the  Provincial  Auditor's  staff,  to  prepare 
for  that  committee  a  rigorous  line  of  ques- 
tioning on  some  of  the  more  important  audits 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  which  come 
before  us. 

Certainly  there  is  a  good  amount  of  work 
which  does  come  before  us  which  is  of  a 
routine  and  very  dry  nature.  But,  once  in  a 
while,  when  we  get  one  as  important  and  as 
significant  as  the  audit  of  revenue  that  was 
put  before  us  this  last  week  on  the  Ontario 
pavilion  restaurant  operation— one  that  was 
conducted  at  arm's  length  from  the  govern- 
ment, almost  completely  as  an  independent 
operation  by  a  private  entrepreneur  using 
public  funds  in  trust— we  have  reason  to  ask 
for  the  support  of  expert  staff,  so  that  our 
questioning  will  be  knowledgeable  and  to 
the  point,  and  the  time  that  we  do  have 
available  to  us  will  be  put  to  the  best  use. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  support  the  views  just 
expressed  by  the  member  for  Windsor  West 
with  regard  to  the  provision  of  expert  advice. 

During  the  last  session  or  two,  I  diought  I 
might  call  in  a  friend  who  is  a  chartered 
accountant  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  some 
assistance  in  developing  questions.  He  was 
absolutely  appalled  by  the  statements  from 
which  we  had  to  work. 

As  he  pointed  out,  we  have  just  the  revenue 
statements;  the  major  funds  of  government 
are  expenditures,  not  revenues,  such  as  the 
Ports  of  Call  matter  that  was  just  raised  by 
the  member  for  Windsor  West.  The  only 
reason  that  came  before  us  was  because  it 
happened  to  be  an  audit  of  revenue. 

What  we  want  to  see  are  the  comments  of 
the  auditor  on  expenditures.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  want  to  have  reports  that  we  can  sub- 
mit, as  the  member  has  mentioned,  to  inde- 
pendent expert  advice,  because  unfortunately 
none  of  us,  as  members  of  the  opposition, 
happen  to  be  chartered  accountants  and  we 
are  not  able  to  glean  from  what  is  provided 
for  us  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  glean. 

I  urge  the  Treasurer  to  take  this  matter 
and  deal  with  it  forthwith,  so  that  the  public 
accounts  do  get  a  proper  examination.  Surely 
we  in  this  province  should  have  the  same  dis- 
cerning eye  placed  upon  our  expenditures  as 
are  placed  upon  the  expenditures  at  Ottawa? 
We  certainly  have  our  Bona  ventures,  but 
they  are  not  revealed  to  us. 

The  people  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  be 
given  the  type  of  comment  from  the  elected 
representatives  that  would  let  them  know 
what  the  true  situation  is.  Right  now  we  are 
still  blinded.  We  have  a  little  bit  more  help 
than  we  had  before,  now  that  we  have  the 
audit  of  revenues,  but  we  are  not  getting  the 
complete  comments  of  the  auditor  on  all  the 
government  expenditures  which  are  the  major 
work  of  government— that  is,  spending  the 
people's  tax  dollar. 

So  I  urge  the  minister  to  move  on  this 
matter.  We  have  been  asking  for  it  for  a  long 
enough  time.  Give  us  the  expert  advice; 
make  it  available  to  us.  Give  us  the  full  re- 
ports of  the  auditors  and  then  ensure  that  we 
have  the  time  to  deal  with  the  matters  ade- 
quately. There  is  no  greater  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  province  today  than 
the  extravagant  way  in  which  their  taxes  are 
being  spent. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  ( Lakeshore ) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  took  time  off,  which  we  will  not 
do  this  afternoon,  to  contrast  and  compare 
the  legislation,  the  literal  words  and  the  func- 
tion exercised  by  the  Auditor  General  in 
Ottawa  over  against  those  functions  as  per- 
formed in  Ontario,  we  would  be  struck  by  an 
enormous  differential.  Some  afternoon  that 
should  be  gone  into  with  verse  and  script  to 
set  out  the  functions. 

I  mean  no  derogation  from  the  respect  in 
which  I  hold  the  Provincial  Auditor  of  this 
province,  within  the  terms  and  the  limitations 
of  the  legislation  under  which  he  is  forced  to 
work  and  on  the  basis  of  a  sort  of  a  liking 
that  has  grown  up  in  me,  watching  him  week 
after  week  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table  in 
public  accounts  committee,  sometimes  with 
some  degree  of  gruffness,  sometimes  with 
actual  trenchancy.  He  has  clarified  our  many 
notions  and  performs  his  task  as  well  as  may 
be,  considering. 

But  I  say  I  mean  no  disrespect  in  saying 
that  I  see  him,  as  present  things  stand,  as  a 
sort  of  glorified  bookkeeper  and  not  as  he 
ought  to  be— as  a  relatively  or  completely 
independent  watchdog  over  the  Treasury  of 
Ontario,  searching  out  in  depth  the  misallo- 
cations  of  funds  and  the  misuse  of  the  role  of 
the  Treasury. 

This  has  suited— and  it  does  obviously  suit 
down  to  the  ground— governments  over  the 
decades,  particularly  this  government,  to  have 
it  precisely  this  way.  He  is  swaddled  and 
cloaked,  he  is  cotton-battinged,  and  he  has 
not  really  an  effective  range  in  which  to  move 
in  order  to  disinter  and  to  bring  to  light  the 
role  of  this  government. 

He  is  tied  in  many  ways  in  the  legislation 
itself  as  to  his  degree  of  independence  to  the 
overriding  powers  of  the  Treasury  Board,  to 
the  overriding  powers  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice ( Mr.  Wishart ) .  To  read  the  very  word- 
ing of  The  Audit  Act  would  be  indicative  of 
how  constricted  he  is  in  his  official  role.  Take 
a  look  at  the  federal  Act  and  see  what  range 
of  services  he  can  perform  there,  which  are 
far  more  searching  and  deep  than  anything 
permitted  to  him  here. 

He  is  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  short  of  staff. 
We  are  gradually  getting  these  reports  before 
us  which  were  grudgingly  vouchsafed  to  us 
in  the  past  year.  The  average  report  shows 
that  an  18-month  period  would  go  by  before 
the  Provincial  Auditor's  staff  could  get  in  to 
audit  the  books  of  the  various  agencies  and 
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departments  of  this  government,  particularly 
the  peripheral  agencies.  Sometimes  it  would 
go  over  two  years. 

The  Provincial  Auditor,  I  am  sure,  is  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  knows  his  role  as  a 
civil  servant  too  well  to  complain  openly  to 
us  as  to  the  shortage  of  staff  and  his  in- 
ability to  carry  out  the  range  and  depth  of 
the  work  that  he  would  like  to  do  as  things 
presently  stand.  Particularly  in  those  areas 
of  the  province  some  distance  away,  he  is 
forced  to  allow  extended  time  periods  to  go 
by,  I  say  up  to  and  in  excess  of  two  years, 
before  reviewing  those  books. 

If  one  inside  these  institutions  were  anxious 
to  make  some  defalcation  of  funds,  it  would 
be  timely  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the 
Provincial  Auditor.  Then  you  would  know 
you  had  a  good  running  space  ahead  of  you 
in  which  you  would  not  have  to  contend  with 
his  office  again  while  you  filched  that  par- 
ticular treasury. 

This  is  a  great  defect  in  the  office  as  things 
presendy  stand.  He  should  be  more  inde- 
pendent. In  order  to  be  more  independent 
and  effective  in  that  role,  his  staff  simply  has 
to  be  expanded  so  that  he  can  be  closer  to 
and  keep  up  with  the  expanding  role  of  the 
agencies  in  this  province  and  of  the  depart- 
ments within  which  he  works  and  for  which 
he  must  make  these  audited  accounts. 

If  I  may  say  a  word  or  two,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  public  accounts  committee,  what 
has  been  said  to  you  is  perfectly  true.  The 
defect  of  the  committee,  if  I  may  speak  in 
somewhat  more  human  terms  about  it,  is 
that  every  member  of  that  committee,  or 
pretty  well  all  the  opposition  members  of  that 
committee,  are  fairly  loaded  with  the  work 
of  the  House— legislation  and  what  not.  For 
a  few  minutes  every  week,  in  the  only  time 
spot  that  we  can  find,  which  is  around  1 
o'clock  on  Wednesdays,  we  meet  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  We  are  barely  able  to  form  a  quorum 
on  most  of  those  occasions,  often  losing  five 
to  10  minutes  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  in  order  even 
to  get  the  meeting  going.  Then  once  it  gets 
going,  the  pressure  of  work,  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  seeking  to  make  these 
reviews,  and  up  till  recently  the  fact  that  the 
documentation  was  only  in  our  hands  the 
evening  before,  are  all  factors  which  con- 
tribute nothing  good  to  the  overall  financial 
life  of  the  province  and  to  our  conscientious 
work  as  members  of  that  committee. 

We  do  need— and  I  beg  to  join  my  voice 
with  those  of  the  others— more  expert  assist- 
ance to  clue  us  in,  to  take  out  extraneous 
material,  so  that  questions  will  not  be  asked 


which  could  be  simply  answered  and  which 
are  obvious  on  the  face  of  it— except  for  tech- 
nicalities of  language  or  accounting  practices 
—and  get  to  the  roots  of  the  matter  as  quickly 
as  possible  within  the  very  severe  time  limita- 
tions of  this  particular  committee  which  has 
taken  on  a  vitality,  importance  and  growth, 
insofar  as  I  can  see,  in  the  past  few  years 
with  the  new  Legislature,  that  it  had  not  pre- 
viously enjoyed. 

It  is  a  very  active  and  vital  committee, 
given  all  the  circumstances  and  all  the  hurdles 
that  we  have  to  fight  against.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  facade,  if  the  work 
of  the  committee— it  is  amazing  that  we  do 
as  well  as  we  do  given  the  tools  that  we  have 
—is  to  be  on-going  and  is  to  be  of  real  value 
and  is  to  really  represent  the  role  of  a  public 
accounts  committee  with  an  independent  or 
opposition  member  chairing  that  committee— 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  is  true-then 
please  give  consideration  to  supplying  us  with 
the  wherewithal  to  make  ourselves  of  some 
moment  and  value  and  give  the  committee 
some  vital  function  rather  than  to  experience 
the  degree  of  frustration  that  we  are  presently 
under. 

I  would  like  to  mention  before  winding  up, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  on-going  irritation  with  the 
public  accounts.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
the  provincial  Treasurer  in  the  last  year's 
report  of  this  committee— and  I  was  not  on  it 
at  that  particular  time— the  situation  when  the 
British  Columbia  public  accounts  were 
actually  received  at  Queen's  Park  in  July, 
approximately  one  month  before  the  Ontario 
ledgers  were  finally  closed  for  that  year. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  the  British  Columbia  public  accounts 
to  us  within  a  very  limited  period  of  time 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Ontario  it  invariably 
goes  over  until  the  next  year,  until  February 
of  the  next  year.  Again,  we  only  learn  of 
Treasury  Board  orders,  we  only  learn  of  all 
kinds  of  internal  matters  extremely  important 
to  the  estimates,  at  a  date  so  far  subsequent 
that  it  becomes  a  really  secondary  matter. 
The  thing  is  lost  in  the  waves  of  time.  Again, 
I  suspect,  that  suits  the  government  right 
down  to  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  in  all  decency,  even  the 
government  could  not  claim  that  it  is,  in 
terms  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  prov- 
ince, a  very  salutary  influence.  In  terms  of 
their  stewardship  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
they  ought  to  move  in  every  way  possible  to 
obviate  this  particular  difficulty. 

One  final  thing.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
over  the  past— I  trust  that  it  will  not  recur  in 
the    future— for   the    Provincial    Auditor's    re- 
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ports  to  be  substantially  ignored.  One  has 
noticed,  with  the  new  revelations  in  the 
reports— the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  produced  to  the 
members  of  that  committee,  having  been  in- 
terred in  the  vaults  for  so  long— that  the  Pro- 
vincial Auditor  has  asked  for  the  same  things 
on  many  occasions  over  periods  of  a  number 
of  years  and  he  has  simply  been  ignored. 

I  trust  that,  because  of  the  work  of  this 
committee  and  otherwise,  that  is  not  going  to 
recur;  that  he  will  be  listened  to  and  that 
some  force  will  emerge  to  his  various  nos- 
trums and  that  we  will  support  him  fully 
in  this  particular  regard.  I  think  that  is 
particularly  a  part  of  our  function  as  members 
of  that  committee,  to  back  him  up  on  these 
matters  where  he  is  not  getting  the  response. 

I  wish,  finally,  that  the  Provincial  Auditor 
could  feel  more  free  in  committee  and  else- 
where to  express  his  needs  and  wishes  in 
those  areas  where  he  finds  a  certain  obtuse- 
ness  or  recalcitrance  inside  the  government 
apparatus,  so  that  we  could  obviate  and 
smooth  out,  by  way  of  criticism  and  by  way 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Treasury  Board,  where  these  dif- 
ficulties lie.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any 
breach  of  his  position  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is 
altogether  in  conformity  with  his  function 
in  order  to  expedite  the  good  affairs  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  other  occasions  in  this  House  I 
have  given  voice  to  some  of  my  comments 
about  the  improper  functioning,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  office  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  am  not 
going  to  repeat  at  great  length  what  I  have 
said  on  other  occasions,  except  to  confirm 
what  my  leader  has  said  and  what  other 
members  have  said,  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  government  is  giving  us  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  the  right  to  know  how 
our  affairs  are  being  conducted. 

The  remark  made  in  this  House  not  too 
long  ago  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Northern  Affairs  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  to  the 
effect  that  we  had  no  right  to  know  is  being 
reflected  in  the  conduct  of  government  every 
day.  I  am  sorry  the  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Northern  Affairs  walked  out,  because  he 
really  said  out  aloud  how  this  government 
is  in  fact  functioning.  They  function  as 
though  they  were  given  a  divine  right  to 
govern  and  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  know 
how  they  govern  or  what  they  do. 


We  have  had  two  eminent  examples  of 
that  just  within  the  last  couple  of  days.  I 
recall  to  you,  sir,  the  remarks  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Simonett)  when  he 
introduced  a  housekeeping  bill— so-called- 
Bill  199,  which  was  just  cleaning  up  a  few 
of  the  inaccuracies  in  The  Department  of 
Public  Works,  or  that  is  what  he  says.  How- 
ever, when  that  bill  was  examined  a  little 
more  closely,  we  discovered  that  it  was  far 
more  far-reaching  than  that  and  that  the 
government  was  going  on  the  same  old  ploy 
that  we  in  the  opposition  and  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  no  right  to  know. 

Just  yesterday,  sir,  as  I  indicated  during 
the  question  period,  the  Treasurer  joined  the 
same  game  and  he  talked  about  a  bill  that 
was  going  to  regularize  collective  bargaining 
procedures  in  Ontario.  That  was  his  key 
sentence  in  his  introductory  remarks  about 
that  very  important  bill  that  he  introduced 
yesterday  afternoon.  When  one  looks  at  that 
bill,  what  is  he  asking?  He  is  asking  that  all 
civil  servants  be  forbidden  to  strike.  That 
is  what  he  is  asking!  And  if  that  comes 
under  the  heading  of  regularizing  collective 
bargaining  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
understanding  of  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  perhaps  lacking  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial degree. 

I  say  this  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  a  plan, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  deny,  if  possible,  the  right 
to  know  to  the  members  of  the  opposition 
and  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Let  me  return  to  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  What  does  it 
say?  It  says,  "Let  me,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  or  anyone  I  designate  in  my  depart- 
ment—anyone mark  you— let  contracts  with- 
out tender.  I  have  been  told— and  it  is 
common  whisper  and  gossip  around  the  cor- 
ridors—that all  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
is  asking  is  the  regulation  of  a  procedure 
that  exists  in  this  province  right  now. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  we  become 
aware  of  that  only  because  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  has  pulled  a  boner  and  be- 
cause there  is  corridor  gossip?  Why  should 
the  Provincial  Auditor  not  have  told  us  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  contracts  let  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  every  year,  and  by  a 
myriad  of  departments,  without  any  tender? 
Why  should  the  Provincial  Auditor  not  have 
been  able  to  draw  these  matters  out  of  the 
books  and  indicate  to  us  that  either  he 
approves  of  them  or  he  does  not  approve 
of  them;  that  they  should  have  further 
examination  or  that  they  should  not  have 
further  examination? 
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It  is  being  done  in  Public  Works  all  the 
time,  and  Public  Works  is  not  the  only 
villain.  The  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 
builds  all  sorts  of  buildings— his  OISE  effort. 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  builds 
all  these— what  are  they  called?— junior  col- 
leges. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology! 

Mr.  Singer:  Colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology. 

No  tenders!  Do  we  know  that  our  money 
is  being  well  spent?  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment (Mr.  Randall),  the  jingle  man,  spends 
money  as  if  it  was  going  out  of  style,  and  he 
stands  up  here  and  beats  his  breast  and  says, 
"What  a  good  boy  am  I." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Wait  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  wait  until  next  year  and 
see  how  much  worse  it  is  going  to  be! 

Do  we  have  any  comment  at  all  from  the 
Provincial  Auditor  about  that?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  spending  $3  billion  plus  in  this 
province  every  year,  and  in  the  innocuous 
and  puerile  report  that  we,  the  legislators, 
get  from  the  Provincial  Auditor  we  get 
no  proper  examination  of  no  proper  critique 
of  how  this  money  is  being  spent. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Provin- 
cial Auditor  would  have  been  foremost  in  the 
group  to  say:  "How  can  I  tell  whether  public 
money  is  being  properly  spent  if  there  is  no 
system  of  tendering?"  We  have  not  heard  a 
peep  out  of  him  along  those  lines,  not  a 
peep.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  not  have 
that  kind  of  inquiry? 

Is  Maxwell  Henderson,  the  fellow  up  in 
Ottawa,  an  unusual  man,  or  is  he  trying  to  do 
a  job,  under  a  statute  much  the  same  as  the 
one  here  in  Ontario,  which  our  Provincial 
Auditor  chooses  not  to  do?  Certainly  Hender- 
son, through  pages  and  pages  and  pages 
every  year,  to  the  frustration  and  aggravation 
of  the  federal  cabinet  ministers,  details  con- 
cerns that  he  has  about  the  expenditures  of 
public  money. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  And  rightly 
so! 

Mr.  Singer:  And  rightly  so! 

He  is  the  servant  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  is  not  the  servant  of  the  Liberal 
government  of  this  day  or  the  Conservative 
government  of  another  day;  he  is  the  servant 
of  all  the  people  of  Canada.  One  must  unfor- 
tunately  conclude,   Mr.   Chairman,   when  we 


see  this  innocuous  document  that  emerges  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  after  the  fact 
from  the  Provincial  Auditor,  that  there  is  less 
than  a  desire  to  properly  inquire  into  how 
our  money  is  being  spent. 

I  am  not  going  to  gild  the  lily.  I  have 
made  this  point  before.  But  I  say  that  under 
the  circumstances  as  they  exist  today,  with 
our  budget  being  higher  than  it  ever  has 
been  in  our  history,  and  with  the  known  fact 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
being  spent  without  tender,  without  check, 
without  restraint,  it  is  owed  to  us  by  the 
office  of  the  Provincial  Auditor  that  we  get  a 
proper  report  and  critique  on  that  spending. 

We  are  not  getting  it,  sir,  and  no  amount 
of  explanation  to  the  contrary  is  going  to 
excuse  this  kind  of  high-handed  dealing  by 
the  government  with  the  people  of  Ontario. 
It  is  expressed  today,  sir,  as  I  say,  when  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  brings  in  that 
bill  and  says,  "Give  me  statutory  authority  to 
spend  as  much  money  as  I  want  without  any 
tender  and  really  without  any  accountability." 

When  was  the  last  time  that  anyone  like 
the  Provincial  Auditor  asked  the  Minister  of 
Education  to  account  for  his  expenditures 
for  building?  When  was  the  last  time  that 
was  ever  done,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  On  a 
point  of  order,  sir. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  a  point  of  order?  Sure,  go 
ahead! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  Minister  of 
Education  builds  nothing.  The  buildings  that 
house  the  schools,  the  community  colleges 
and  the  universities  are  built  respectively  by 
the  school  boards,  the  boards  of  governors  of 
the  community  colleges  and  by  the  universi- 
ties. The  Minister  of  Education  has  no 
capital  budget  for  direct  expenditure  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  Singer:  Where  do  they  get  the  money? 
Do  they  dig  into  their  own  little  pockets  and 
get  it?  The  minister  can  "point  of  order" 
until  he  is  blue  in  the  face;  the  fact  is  the 
money  comes  out  of  the  Treasury  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  On  the  same 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  get  their 
money  by  virtue  of  its  being  voted  in  this 
House.  They  get  it  voted  and  it  is  provided 
to  the  school  boards,  as  the  hon.  member 
well  knows,  through  grants;  but  the  boards 
determine  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  of  course,  the  boards!  The 
boards     of     the     community     colleges     are 
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appointed  by  the  government,  and  we  have 
no  record,  and  we  have  no  examination  of 
the  expenditure  of  that  money. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  One  does 
not  see  a  public  school  board  doing  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  there  is  an  item  in  the  bud- 
get that  says  $12  million  or  $100  million  or 
$750  million,  the  Treasurer  knows  as  well  as 
anybody— and  he  should  know  far  better  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  members  of  this  House- 
that  unless  we  have  a  breakdown  and  unless 
we  have  some  method  of  analysing  how  that 
money  is  spent,  there  is  no  proper  control 
being  exercised  by  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature. That  is  the  key— control  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  over  public 
expenditure. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  do  not  see  in  our  auditor's  report  as  it 
comes  forward  a  criticism— a  serious  criticism 
—of  this  kind  of  practice  and  procedure.  We 
see  not  a  word  of  it. 

The  Treasurer  stands  in  his  place,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  is  regularizing  collective 
bargaining  procedures,  and  says  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  it.  It  will  not  wash  any  longer, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  point  is  there,  and  the 
explanations  are  going  to  go  an  ad  nauseam, 
but  it  does  not  change  the  fact  one  bit.  We 
are  spending  $3  billion,  and  a  little  coterie 
over  there,  a  little  group,  is  denying  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  the  opposition  the 
right  to  know  what  goes  on  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  too  am  a  member  of  the  public 
accounts  committee  and,  as  a  real  novice 
when  it  comes  to  financial  matters,  I  find 
myself  at  a  distinct  handicap.  I  have  to  rely 
on  others,  and  as  a  result  I  rely  on  the  public 
auditor  to  inform  me,  or  expect  that  he 
would  inform  me  not  merely  that  dollars 
voted  by  this  Legislature  are  spent.  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  auditor  as  being  an  adding 
machine,  simply  to  take  up  these  figures  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  House 
voted  $100,000  there  is  $100,000  accounted 
for. 

I  look  upon  his  responsibilities  as  those  of 
informing  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
that  that  $100,000  provided  us,  or  that  money 
that  we  voted  provided  the  citizens  of  Ontario 
with  value  for  the  moneys  spent  by  the 
various  departments.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon   the  Treasurer,   under  whose   wing  the 


Provincial  Auditor  operates,  to  have  that 
department  set  up  in  such  a  fashion  that  all 
the  citizens  of  Ontario  know  that  moneys 
voted  for  the  various  types  of  estimates  are 
well  spent  and  that  the  citizen's  dollar  is  put 
to  its  maximum  use. 

It  is  kind  of  hard  to  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  in  the  federal  field  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral is  able  to  find  that  thousands— yes,  and 
even  millions— of  dollars  are  spent  in  a 
fashion  that  does  not  produce  good  value  for 
the  dollar,  that  we  in  Ontario  with  our  $3- 
billion-plus  budget  would  not  have  similar 
types  of  needless,  maybe  foolish,  maybe  un- 
usual, maybe  wasteful  expenditures.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Treasurer  in  his  reply 
to  us  can  clear  the  air,  and  assure  us  that 
the  Provincial  Auditor  in  his  report  is  telling 
the  people  in  Ontario  that  the  moneys  voted 
to  the  various  departments  have  been  put  to 
their  maximum  good  use. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  provincial  Treas- 
urer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  propose  to  take  too  long  in  my  reply 
since  there  has  been  a  vast  degree  of  repeti- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  members  who  have 
spoken. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  I  would  suggest  that  I 
have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  The  Audit 
Act  might  not  require  amendment  to  effect 
the  suggestions  that  he  has  made.  However, 
that  is  a  matter  that  can  be  pursued  in  terms 
of  his  request  for  sufficient  staff  for  the  pub- 
lic accounts  committee  to  pursue  its  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  properly.  This  will  be 
take  into  account. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition—if he  were  here— that  there  is  no 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
why  this  request  could  not  have  been  for- 
mally submitted  a  long  time  ago  in  the 
reports  that  are  directed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Treasury  Board  by  the  public  accounts 
committee.  But  to  my  knowledge,  over  the 
years  that  I  have  had  this  responsibility, 
there  has  been  no  formal  request  from  the 
public  accounts  committee  for  the  very  things 
that  are  being  proposed  here  this  afternoon. 
I  would  make  this  observation  to  the  mem- 
bers that  the  request  that  has  just  been 
expressed,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  been 
made  before  in  such  terms.  I  believe  I  am 
quite  right  in  this,  and  I  might  say  I  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  Provincial  Auditor  in 
that  respect.  So  I  would  repeat  that  there  is 
a  little  bit  of  self-criticism  of  the  committee 
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itself  in  terms  of  some  of  these  observations, 
because  if  its  members  regard  that  as  a 
necessity,  then  it  is  a  necessity  or  a  need  that 
has  not  just  arisen  overnight  and  that  request 
might  have  been  formally  presented  many 
years  ago. 

An  hon.  member:  It  was  in  last  year's 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  recall  it 
being  in  last  year's  report.  If  it  was,  it  was 
something  new. 

However,  I  would  say  this  to  the  members 
of  the  House,  and  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  in  my  experience  most  re- 
quests that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Treasury  Board  and  the 
Treasury  Board  itself  have  been  concurred  in. 
Most  of  them  have  been  implemented.  I 
would  assure  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  a  similar  formal  report  submitted  by 
the  public  accounts  committee  will  receive 
the  same  careful,  thorough  consideration  that 
we  have  always  attempted  to  give  to  those 
requests.  It  may  well  be  that  they  need  some 
assistance  that  they  do  not  now  have.  This 
is  something  we  would  be  glad  to  pursue 
and  consider. 

The  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West  dealt  largely,  as  I  recall  them, 
with  a  situation  associated  with  the  operation 
of  Ports  of  Call  International,  which  was 
selected  as  the  caterer  to  operate  the  restaur- 
ant in  the  Ontario  pavilion  at  Expo  67. 

My  comments  would  be  that  six  tenders 
were  invited;  it  was  not  a  public  tender.  It 
was  restricted  to  those  catering  firms  which 
were  regarded  as  having  the  capability  and 
the  knowledge  and  expertise  to  properly  per- 
form the  functions  that  would  be  required  of 
them  in  providing  catering  services  to  the 
public  at  Expo.  There  were  six  firms  invited 
to  submit  tenders.  The  award  was  given  to 
the  low  tenderer,  which  happened  to  be  Ports 
of  Call  International  at  six  per  cent  of  the 
gross  sales. 

I  cannot  comment  on  some  of  the  detailed 
information  he  submitted  to  me.  We  can  pur- 
sue that  and  resume  it  later  on.  My  only 
observation  and  suggestion  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  West,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  public  accounts  committee,  was  that  as 
far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
information  could  not  all  have  been  obtained 
from  the  departments  when  they  were  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Peacock:  I  explained  why.  I  explained 
the  reasons. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  agree 
that  the  member  explained  it,  but  I  still  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  has  the  authority 
and  the  function  to  examine  a  department  in 
depth  and  to  obtain  whatever  information  it 
requests  when  the  department  is  before  the 
board  for  examination. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Can  I  ask  the  Treasurer  a 
question  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman?  Has 
a  certificate  been  issued  by  the  Provincial 
Auditor  to  the  effect  that  Ports  of  Call,  the 
successful  proponent,  was  indeed  the  lowest 
of  the  six? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  I  think  the 
Provincial  Auditor  was  properly  satisfied  with 
the  information  provided  to  him  by  the 
department,  that  in  fact  the  low  bidder  was 
as  I  have  stated  to  the  hon.  member.  It  was 
described  to  him  to  his  satisfaction. 

I  will  only  make  two  more  observations 
on  a  few  of  his  other  comments. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  hon.  member 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  preliminary  audit 
revealed  that  the  cash  control  was  not  as 
adequate  as  it  should  have  been.  I  should 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  the  sub- 
sequent audit  resulted  in  tightening  up  of 
the  cash  control  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
auditor,  and  in  terms  of  the  final  analysis  of 
the  operations  involving  the  handling  of 
cash  it  was  quite  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

I  would  submit  that  it  also  satisfied  the 
commissioner  of  Expo,  because  similar  figures 
had  to  be  made  available  to  him  relating  to 
the  share  that  the  commissioner  of  Expo  re- 
quired of  the  revenues,  not  only  of  the 
restaurant  but  of  any  other  operations  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ontario  pavilion.  So  we  were 
satisfied  and  were  given  to  understand  that  in 
the  final  analysis  everything  turned  out  to  be 
quite  satisfactory. 

To  deal  with  matters  referred  to  by  the 
member  for  York  Centre,  I  cannot  say  too 
much  more  to  him  than  I  have  stated  in  my 
comments  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition, because  his  comments  were  largely  the 
same,  with  a  few  variations. 

I  would  also  say  that  about  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore.  They  were 
similar.  They  took  substantially  longer  to  put 
before  the  Legislature,  but  as  far  as  I  could 
discern  they  were  essentially  the  same  as  the 
observations  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  about  the  shortage  of 
staff?  Does  the  minister  think  there  is  one  or 
not? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Shortage  of  staff; 
at  what  level? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  the  Provincial  Auditor's 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  Well  I  have  just 
discussed  that  with  the  Provincial  Auditor, 
and  I  think  he  is  satisfied  he  has  sufficient 
staff,  unless  his  duties  are  expanded,  or 
amendments  to  The  Audit  Act  are  proposed 
and  concurred  in,  that  would  expand  his 
duties  very  substantially  beyond  what  they 
now  are.  He  has  adequate  staff  to  perform 
his  present  responsibilities,  and  I  think  any 
responsibilities  directed  to  him  by  the  public 
accounts  committee  through  the  chairman  of 
the  Treasury  Board. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  more  than  two  years 
elapse— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  As  I  say  again,  if 
a  formal  request  in  a  report  from  the  public 
accounts  committee  is  submitted,  then  the 
matter  will  be  considered,  not  only  by  Treas- 
ury Board  itself  but  also  by  the  Provincial 
Auditor,  because  we  consult  on  these  matters. 
So  it  is  my  contention— and  I  recommend  this 
to  those  members  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee who  are  here,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman— that  they  should  pursue  these 
things  in  the  formal  way  which  is  provided 
for  dealing  with  these  matters. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right,  we  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  request  that  the 
members  do  it  in  the  formal  way  because  that 
is  the  best  way  to  receive  attention.  I  cannot 
be  expected  to  deal  with  matters  that  are 
rather  complicated  while  I  am  on  my  feet  in 
the  Legislature,  but  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  a  formal  report  containing  any  recom- 
mendations will  be  given  the  consideration 
that  it  deserves. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  see  too  much  more 
here,  except  to  say  again  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  who  has  also  decided  to 
leave  his  seat,  that  on  this  matter  of  schools 
and  community  colleges  there  is  every  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  estimates  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  or  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  when  he  asks  for  sufficient  funds  to 
make  it  possible  for  these  boards,  boards  of 
education,  boards  of  governors  at  community 
colleges,  and  yes  even  at  universities,  to 
undertake  all  their  own  contracting  pro- 
cedures and  award  their  own  contracts. 

The  place  to  examine  this  is  not  on  these 
estimates,  as  I  see  it,  but  at  the  time  when 
the  Minister  of  Education  or  the  Minister  of 


University  Affairs  requests  funds  through  his 
capital  programme.  That  is  the  place  to 
examine  in  detail  how  these  matters  are  dealt 
with. 

There  is  not  much  use  my  pursuing  that 
any  further.  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  will  be  able  to  read  these  remarks  and 
determine  whether,  of  course,  he  agrees  with 
them  or  not. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
anything  more  to  say  on  these  estimates.  I 
think  that  in  general  terms  I  have  covered 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  members  reason- 
ably well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1601  carry?  The 
hon.  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why,  even  outside 
the  setting  and  work  of  the  provincial  ac- 
counts committee,  the  Provincial  Auditor 
would  not  in  some  way  certify,  through  the 
Treasury  Board  or  the  provincial  Treasurer, 
that  Ports  of  Call  for  instance— and  I  would 
just  say  parenthetically  once  again,  I  am 
using  that  as  a  principal  illustration  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  we  have  been  dealing  with 
—why  would  the  Provincial  Auditor  not  cer- 
tify through  the  Treasurer  to  the  Treasury 
Board  that,  in  fact,  Ports  of  Call  was  the 
lowest  of  six  proponents  for  that  very  lucra- 
tive operation,  as  it  turned  out,  at  Expo  67? 

I  am  not  in  any  way  questioning  the  way 
in  which  the  auditor  goes  about  his  work.  I 
think,  within  the  confines  of  The  Audit  Act, 
he  is  probably  carrying  on  fully  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Treasury 
Board.  I  repeat  again;  there  are  certain 
powers  within  the  Act  that  the  auditor  could 
use,  one  being  found  in  section  14,  subsec- 
tion 2,  which  I  think  would  be  of  no  avail 
and  purpose  in  the  kind  of  situation  that  we 
have  been  examining  recently,  in  respect  to 
the  operations  of  that  restaurant  pavilion  at 
Expo  67. 

Subsection  2,  section  14,  of  The  Audit  Act 
says,  "Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act—"  and  many  of  those  other  provisions 
that  it  is  referring  to  are  very  large  powers  of 
the  Treasury  Board  and  the  Attorney  General 
that  override  the  auditor. 

Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  auditor  before  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  any  public  money,  may  require  the 
matter  to  be  referred  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  for  his  approval,  and 
unless  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Go  vernor-in-Council  is  given  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  made. 
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I  think  that  payment  of  compensation  or  man- 
agement fees  to  Ports  of  Call  International 
Limited  for  its  management  of  the  restaurant 
pavilion,  was  just  such  a  payment  that  should 
have  gone  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  for  certification  and  approval.  Be- 
cause it  was  open-ended,  it  turned  out  to  be 
an  exceptionally  high  amount  of  compensa- 
tion because  of  the  volume  of  business  that 
happened  to  come  the  restaurant's  way.  There 
was  no  tendering  and  there  was  no  certifica- 
tion, apparently,  that  the  Ports  of  Call  was, 
in  fact,  the  lowest  of  the  bidders.  Again,  we 
have  the  auditor  replying  on  the  word  of  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Development  offi- 
cers. While  that  must  be  a  procedure  and 
practice  that  every  auditor  has  to  follow,  it 
should  only  be  done  by  way  of  explanation  of 
the  actual  records  and  accounts.  It  should  not 
be,  in  my  judgement,  the  sole  source  of  evi- 
dence of  the  claim  made  by  the  department. 

We  are  dealing,  in  that  particular  instance, 
with  a  department  that  operates  in  a  very 
freewheeling  manner  and  spends  huge  quan- 
tities of  public  funds  on  advertising  and  the 
building  of  very  lavish  exhibits  and  pavilions 
and  what  have  you,  here  in  Toronto  and 
Osaka  and  Montreal.  Yet  in  these  several 
instances  we  have  this  trust  arrangement  be- 
tween the  auditor  and  the  officers  of  that 
department,  which  handles  public  funds  in  a 
very  freewheeling  manner  and  spends  those 
funds  through  persons  who  are  dealing  sup- 
posedly at  arm's  length  with  the  government. 

The  only  way  to  have  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  those  dealings  with  the 
government  by  these  entrepreneurs  and  con- 
cessionaires are  indeed  at  arm's  length  and 
are  fully  accounted  for  to  the  government 
and  to  the  Legislature,  is  to  have  the  Provin- 
cial Auditor,  in  fact,  issue  such  certificates  or 
go  to  the  Treasury  Board  under  section  14(2) 
of  The  Audit  Act  and  have  such  exceptional 
amounts  of  money  as  were  paid  to  the  Ports 
of  Call  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council,  where  the  ultimate  responsibility 
and  authority  must  lie. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  really  do  not 
have  much  to  say  about  that.  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  no  particular  need  for  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  auditor;  unless  possibly  the 
reverse  could  be  considered,  that  when  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  figures  that  are  made 
available  to  him,  then  he  should  advise  Treas- 
ury Board.  But  The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Development  has  a  controller,  a  chief 
accountant,  who  also  has  to  be  satisfied  on 
these  matters. 


There  has  to  be  a  vote  of  funds  against 
which  the  expenditures  are  made.  I  think  it  is 
fair  for  all  of  us  to  assume  that  the  function 
of  the  auditor  is  to  ensure  that  expenditures 
are  supported  by  proper  authority,  be  they 
a  vote  of  the  Legislature,  be  they  a  Treasury 
Board  order  or  be  they  a  special  warrant,  if 
the  circumstances  require  it.  If  he  is  satisfied 
the  expenditure  is  properly  supported  by 
statute,  by  order- in-council,  or  by  a  variety 
of  authorities  that  are  quite  acceptable  to 
him  in  terms  of  The  Audit  Act,  then  I  suggest 
I  am  not  as  concerned  as  the  hon.  member 
might  expect  me  to  be. 

I  just  want  to  repeat  that  there  were  six 
tenders  invited,  and  I  want  the  hon.  member 
to  accept  my  assurance  for  that. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Proposals,  not  tenders. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  whatever 
you  call  it,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing- 
proposals,  tenders.  They  were  invited  and 
the  low  bid  in  keeping  with  the  standard  of 
performance  indicated  was  the  one  that  was 
chosen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that; 
I  satisfied  myself  on  it,  and  I  know  the 
Provincial  Auditor  was  satisfied.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  member  to  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Peacock:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  to  maintain  that  scepticism  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  acme  or  essential  quality  of 
a  member  of  the  opposition  side  of  the  House. 

Could  I  ask  the  Treasurer  one  last  question: 
Whether  in  fact,  under  section  14,  subsection 
(2)  of  The  Audit  Act,  the  auditor  has  asked 
for  an  order-in-council  to  give  approval  to 
a  payment  that  he  has  questioned?  Has  that 
section  of  the  Act  in  recent  times  ever  been 
invoked? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Are  you  making 
reference  to  this  Ports  of  Call  situation? 

Mr.  Peacock:  No,  no!  I  am  asking  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  section  of 
the  Act  has  in  recent  times  been  invoked  for 
any  reason— section  14,  subsection  (2)  of  The 
Audit  Act,  where  the  auditor  may,  before 
authorizing  the  payment  of  any  public 
money,  require  the  matter  to  be  referred  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  for  his 
approval. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
yes,  there  would  be  situations  where  he  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  Peacock:  There  have  been? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  have  been 
and  would  continue  to  be,  I  suspect. 
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Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not 
reported  to  the  Legislature  through  the  public 
accounts.  I  gather  that  if  approval  is  sought 
by  the  Provincial  Auditor,  it  remains  a  secret 
of  the  administration  of  government  and  of 
the  Treasury  Board. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  held  to  be  a  secret.  It  would  be 
provided  for  in  the  total  expenditures  as 
they  are  shown  in  the  audit  report.  But  I 
doubt  if  they  would  be  singled  out 
specifically. 

Mr.  Peacock:  But  it  would  never  be  re- 
ported to  the  Legislature  that  it  was 
questioned  by  the  auditor. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    No,    I    do    not 

think  orders-in-council  are  dealt  with  in  that 
manner.  I  would  not  think  so;  except  that 
the  variances  in  expenditures,  as  between 
authorized  and  actually  expended  are  re- 
ported in  the  auditor's  report. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  under- 
stand then,  from  the  Treasurer,  that  in  his 
view  the  auditor's  responsibility  is  not  to 
indicate  in  a  report  any  item  of  expenditure 
which  he  feels  out  of  line,  as  long  as  that 
had  been  approved  by  the  Treasury  Board, 
or  whatever  authority  seems  to  be  appropriate 
in  the  case?  In  other  words,  once  the  approval 
comes  through  that  smothers  the  issue;  it  is 
never  going  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  what  he  has  been  saying 
for  the  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  might  be  a 
useful  example— and  there  would  probably 
be  others.  For  instance,  when  cabinet  min- 
isters travel  outside  the  province  their  ex- 
penses are  approved  by  order-in-council, 
because  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  it.  There 
is  no  statutory  method  by  which  it  can  be 
done,  so  it  is  done  in  this  matter. 

There  would  be  other  similar  relationships, 
where  in  the  opinion  of  the  auditor  the 
authority,  either  by  statute  or  by  other  means, 
is  not  sufficient.  He  would  draw  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  Treasury  Board. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  may  go  further 
than  that.  Where  there  is  any  doubt  about 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  Treasury  Board, 
the  advice  of  the  auditor  is  sought  before 
approval  is  proceeded  with.  If  the  authority 
cannot  be  found,  then  sometimes  the  expendi- 
ture is  deferred  or  other  means  are  sought 
that  are  satisfactory. 

There  are  numerous  occasions  where 
Treasury    Board    will    not   proceed   with   ex- 


penditure approvals  if  they  are  in  doubt 
about  where  the  authority  lies.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  advice  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor  is  quite  properly  sought  and  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  the 
Treasurer  seems  to  be  working  on  the  basis 
of  the  authority,  that  as  long  as  the  expen- 
diture has  been  authorized,  then  there  should 
be  no  further  comment  by  the  Provincial 
Auditor.  What  I  think  all  of  us  are  asking 
here  is,  does  the  Treasurer  not  believe  it  is 
important  that  the  auditor  comment  upon 
expenditures  which  he  considers  to  be  out  of 
line,  whether  or  not  that  expenditure  happens 
to  have  been  authorized  and  properly 
approved?  This  is  the  major  issue  we  are 
talking  about,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  prepared  to 
assume  that  up  to  this  point  the  Provincial 
Auditor  has  not  found  anything  that  falls  into 
that  category.  You  may  laugh  all  you  wish.  I 
have  that  much  confidence  in  the  Provincial 
Auditor,  whether  the  Legislature  does  or  not. 
I  happen  to  have  that  confidence  in  him,  and 
not  only  that,  but  in  his  function  and  in  the 
performance  of  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Deacon:  He  does  not  feel  that  is  his 
role. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  But  I  would  say 
this,  that  the  auditor  himself  would  not  regard 
it- 
Mr.  Deacon:  Perhaps  he  does  not  see  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —as  his  function 
or  responsibility  to  audit  the  policies  of  the 
government.    I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  not  a  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Some  of  them 
could  well  be. 

Vote  1601  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  study  of  the 
estimates  of  the  office  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  TREASURY  BOARD 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  estimates  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  page  192.  The  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

On  vote  2501: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  prodictivity  improve- 
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inent  programme  was  announced  by  the 
Treasurer  some  one  year  ago  now— I  guess  in 
November,  a  year  ago  now— the  emphasis  was 
on  the  continuing  improvements  in  govern- 
ment services  that  would  be  brought  about  by 
this  programme.  We  were  also  told  that  we 
would  be  treated  to  regular  reports  as  to  their 
recommendations  and  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughlon  (Treasurer):  In- 
terim reports. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  interim,  right. 

And  we  were  told  that  their  function  would 
be  discontinued,  I  believe,  in  1972,  which 
is  the  projected  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
review  of  the  work  of  the  examination  of 
various  government  programmes  and  depart- 
ments. I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  an 
interim  report  would  be  available  soon,  and  if 
not,  if  he  can  indicate  what  the  subjects  of 
their  reviews  have  been  and  what  improve- 
ments have  been  accomplished? 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  specifically  if  the 
productivity  improvement  staff  has  examined 
the  government's  policy  on  centralized  pur- 
chasing, which  I  believe  was  one  of  the 
matters  leading  to  the  discussion  resulting  in 
the  appointment  of  the  staff  to  the  pro- 
gramme. The  centralized  purchasing  policy 
of  the  government  has  been  substantially  in 
doubt  since  it  was  announced  by  the  Treas- 
urer some  months  ago.  The  indications  are 
that  expenditures  were  entered  into  to  get 
staff  and  to  set  up  certain  procedures,  but 
that  the  amount  of  material  actually  pur- 
chased for  the  various  departments  was  nil. 
This  was  the  report  that  was  given  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Wellington  South  about  a  year 
ago  now.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  So  I  think  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity when  the  Treasurer  might  report  on 
these  programmes  and  specifically  how  they 
are  working  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
government  administrative  activities  and  to 
save  taxpayers'  dollars,  particularly  in  pur- 
chasing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  on  the 
same  matter?    Is  it  on  the  same  matter? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  not,  then  may 
I  proceed  to  answer  the  Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition?   I  think  it  is  appropriate  if  I  make  a 


short  statement  on  where  the  operations  of 
the  government  committee  on  productivity 
now  stand.  More  specifically,  I  would  say 
that  the  centralized  purchasing  function  is  a 
matter  that  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  first 
interim  report  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 
preparation. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  just  make  a  short  observation  or  a 
statement  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
attained  to  date.  We  might  go  back,  as  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  did,  and  say 
that  the  committee  on  government  produc- 
tivity was  established  by  order-in-council  and 
commenced  its  inquiry  into  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  management  of  the  public 
service  of  Ontario,  as  the  hon.  leader  has 
stated,  in  November,  1969. 

This  committee  of  five  senior  civil  servants 
and  five  businessmen  has  met  on  21  occasions. 
The  ministers  and  chief  executive  officers  of 
agencies  presented  briefs  to  the  committee 
at  nine  consecutive  meetings  during  the  period 
from  January  to  April  of  this  year.  Central 
staff  of  the  committee  was  structured  in  April 
with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Fleck  as 
executive  director.  He  is  the  associate  dean 
of  administrative  studies  at  York  University. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  much  time  did  he  give 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  much  time  did  he  give 
you  in  his  regular— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  His  full  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Full  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Full  time. 

The  first  major  project  was  commenced  in 
April  with  a  study  of  the  personnal  manage- 
ment policies  and  procedures.  In  keeping 
with  the  committee's  policies  of  substantial 
involvement  of  public  servants,  the  study 
team  is  composed  equally  of  consultants  and 
civil  servants.  An  advisory  committee  of  10 
persons  has  been  formed  with  representation 
from  departments,  industry  and  universities 
to  assess  the  probable  effectiveness  of  the 
plan,  work  and  recommendations  of  the 
project  team,  and  to  communicate  its  in- 
dependent advice  to  the  project  team. 

Members  of  the  committee  and  its  staff 
have  conducted  an  extensive  series  of  inter- 
views with  senior  civil  servants  of  all  depart- 
ments and  many  agencies  at  both  head- 
quarters and  in  the  field.  In  addition,  liaison 
officers  have  been  appointed  in  each  depart- 
ment to  provide  a  working  link  between  the 
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committee  staff  and  project  teams  and  depart- 
mental and  agency  persons. 

Invitations  have  been  made  to  the  public 
of  Ontario  and  all  public  servants  by  adver- 
tisements for  the  receipt  of  submissions  to 
the  committee.  Extensive  data  gathering  has 
been  undertaken  on  present  organization  and 
management  practices.  The  executive  director 
and  members  of  the  central  staff  have  been 
studying  the  decision-making  process  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  operation  of  the 
Treasury  Board  secretariat  and  other  groups 
supporting  cabinet  committees.  The  chair- 
man and  executive  director  are  currently 
conducting  interviews  with  all  ministers  and 
certain  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  in  due 
course,  if  not  already,  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  been  contacted. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  Thursday  morning  we  are 
going  to  have  a  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Very  good.  You 
will  find  it  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Fleck  is  an  outstanding  expert. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Fine.  In  addition, 
visits  have  been  made  to  Ottawa  and  other 
provincial  capitals,  California,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Sweden  to  obtain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  experiences  in  current  situa- 
tions regarding  the  efficient  and  effective 
management  of  government  services.  A  major 
project  has  been  commissioned  recently  to 
investigate  and  recommend  on  the  future  use 
of  automatic  data  processing  throughout  the 
service. 

In  addition,  major  projects  will  be  shortly 
launched  on  real  property  management  and 
financial  systems.  The  establishment  to  date 
of  the  major  projects  reflects  my  statement  to 
the  legislative  assembly  on  November  3,  in 
which  I  commented  on  the  likely  areas  for 
investigation.  Further  planning  is  under  way 
to  identify  those  aspects  of  the  total  manage- 
ment and  administrative  system  warranting 
priority  attention  during  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say,  as  I  did  when 
we  announced  the  programme  that  it  will 
likely  take  a  minimum  of  two  years  to  com- 
plete the  findings,  but  there  will  be  interim 
reports  developed  and  eventually  presented. 
I  would  expect  that  the  first  interim  report 
is  nearing  completion  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  couple  of 
specific  questions.  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
can  tell  us  how  big  a  staff  is  involved  in  this, 
and    should    we    discontinue    calling    it    the 


Productivity  Improvement  Programme?  I  felt 
the  Treasurer  was  not  very  happy  with  the 
name  to  begin  with,  that  some  public  rela- 
tions person  sold  it  to  him  or  to  somebody 
near  him.  I  understand  now  you  are  calling 
it  the  government  committee  on  productivity. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  committee  on  govern- 
ment productivity. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  central  staff  of  10  and  we  supple- 
ment this  from  time  to  time  by  drawing  on 
departments  themselves  and  various  agencies, 
and  even  the  outside  sector.  There  will  be 
some  support  provided  probably  by  con- 
sultants who  are  selected  for  their  experience 
and  expertise  in  related  fields,  but  the  central 
staff  is  10.  The  official  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion now  is  the  government  committee  on 
productivity  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  can  call  it 
PIP  if  you  like.  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Then  do  not  use 
it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  reminds  me  of  Charles 
Dickens— hard  times.  For  the  first  time  in 
this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Treasury  Board  estimates  are  being 
presented  separately  and  distinctly  from  The 
Department  of  Economics  as  such.  That  is 
with  very  good  reason  because  over  the  years 
the  two  departments  have  been  somewhat 
confused.  The  Treasury  Board  is  not  the 
Minister  of  Economics;  the  Treasurer  of  On- 
tario is  but  one  of  eight  ministers  who  have 
responsibility  for  the  Treasury  Board  and 
with,  of  course,  super-added  responsibilities 
for  their  own  departments  on  top  of  that. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  initial  remarks  is 
that  there  should  be  an  independent  strong 
secretariat  in  Ontario,  completely  divorced 
from  the  departments  as  they  are  presently 
constituted.  The  Treasurer  of  Ontario  does 
not  know  his  own  strength  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, assumes  too  much  and  presumes  upon 
his  own  possibilities  to  too  great  an  extent. 
The  man  is  loaded  with  too  many  tasks  and 
to  perform  the  chairmanship  of  the  Treasury 
Board  on  top  of  it,  does  not  give  that  in- 
dependence an  arm's  length  review  which  is 
requisite  to  the  on-going  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince in  its  present  phases  of  expansion.  It 
has  just  simply  grown  to  a  degree  beyond 
any  one  man— however  good-willed  or  self- 
willed  that  individual  may  be. 
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I  could  go  over  the  numerous  tasks  that 
this  board  is  set  up  to  do.  It  is  a  general  man- 
agement committee  for  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  it  co-ordinates  and  monitors  the 
implementation  of  government  programmes 
within  the  policy  framework  laid  down  by 
the  cabinet  and  through  legislation.  It  devel- 
ops overall  administrative  policy.  It  ensures 
that  our  administrative  resources  are  allo- 
cated—employed as  efficiently  as  possible— 
and  it  also  has  to  kind  of  jockey  or  work  with 
numerous  other  agencies,  some  of  them  of 
the  cabinet,  such  as  the  committee  for  policy 
development  in  the  cabinet.  This  other  in- 
strumentality we  mentioned  a  moment  ago— 
PIP— has  to  review  a  wide  diversity  of  issues, 
including  the  collective  bargaining  proced- 
ures of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Long  ago  in  Ottawa  they  learned— and  Mr. 
Drury  presently  occupies  the  post— that  a 
separate  secretariat  distinct  from  revenue  on 
the  one  side  and  from  the  fiscal  planning  and 
the  administration  of  the  economy  of  Ontario, 
as  such,  was  really  a  separate,  distinct  func- 
tion from  anything  that  is  presently  recog- 
nized here. 

Now  there  are  several  faults  with  the 
Treasury  Board  as  things  presently  stand. 
One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  business  of 
Treasury  Board  orders.  Treasury  Board 
orders,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  be  issued  to  the 
end  of  the  month  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  in  other  words,  until  the  end  of 
April.  And  there  is  usually  during  April  a 
rush  of  Treasury  Board  orders  and  a  rush  of 
allocations.  The  departments  involved  do  not 
want  to  prejudice  their  new  appropriations 
and  so  they  try  to  shove  those  appropriations 
into  the  previous  year. 

The  second  fault  with  Treasury  Board 
orders  is  that  in  this  province,  unlike  any 
other  jurisdiction  known  to  man,  the  Treas- 
ury Board  is  quite  free  to  pass  an  order  at 
any  tune  without  prior  scrutiny  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Once  any  sum  at  all  is  voted  by  this 
House,  then  it  may  be  increased  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Treasury  Board  and  will 
only  come  back  to  us,  I  would  say,  a  year 
and  a  half  to  two  years  later  through  the 
public  accounts,  if  we  scrutinize  them  that 
closely.  And  it  is  all  then  water  under  the 
bridge. 

This  permits  a  good  deal  of  budget  jug- 
gling, as  has  been  carried  on  in  this  province, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  Health,  and  in  the 
area  of  Medicare.  It  also  leads  to  sloppy 
planning  in  the  province.  For  instance,  in  the 
1968-1969  estimates,  $100,000  for  grants  to 
municipalities  under  The  Parks  Assistance 
Act  were  granted.  But  then  The  Department 


of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  sub- 
sequently obtained  an  additional  $468,000. 
With  respect  to  Expo,  the  sum  brought 
before  this  House  brought  about  little  debate 
because  they  asked  for  only  $125,000,  but 
within  three  months  after  that,  they  came 
back  to  the  Treasury  Board  and  asked  for  a 
further  $731,000.  This  kind  of  manipulation 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  detrimental  to 
our  life  and  ought  to  cease. 

There  is  the  problem  of  co-ordination  of 
programmes.  The  Treasury  Board,  in  my 
contention,  is  too  overloaded  to  follow 
through  on  the  implementation  and  the 
actual  execution  of  programmes.  What  meas- 
urements has  it  got  at  all  with  respect  to  the 
execution  and  validity  of  the  programmes, 
and  how  are  they  justified?  What  can  the 
Treasury  Board,  within  its  dimensions,  with 
eight  ministers— not  always  the  most  pertina- 
cious and  brightest  ministers  of  the  Crown 
sitting  on  that  Board,  by  the  way— what  can 
it  do  with  respect  to  seeing  whether  its  pro- 
grammes are  actually  carried  out? 

Then  if  there  are  conflicts  among  the 
departments  themselves— Trade  and  Develop- 
ment wishing  a  larger  allocation  as  against 
Welfare— where  are  those  conflicts  finally  re- 
solved within  the  processes  of  decision  in 
this  government?  If  one  had  time,  I  would 
ask  the  Treasurer  to  trace  for  me  what  the 
decisional  process  of  this  government  is, 
because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
bloody  muddle;  that  there  are  all  kinds  of 
dislocation,  and  inabilities  to  follow  through. 
In  the  final  situation,  I  understand  that  with- 
in PIP  a  study  called  Apex  is  going  on  in 
order  to  try  to  rationalize  the  internal  pro- 
cesses of  government. 

The  final  resolution,  of  course,  must  take 
place  with  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts), 
if  the  various  ministers  quarrel,  and  the 
Treasury  Board  has  not  got  the  final  say  in 
this  matter.  The  Prime  Minister  is  a  political 
man  not  an  economics  man.  His  interest  does 
not  lie  in  that  quarter.  I  think  the  tendency 
there  is  to  brush  it  off  and  say,  "Well,  that 
is  not  a  political  question.  My  area— I  know 
what  is  going  on— is  precisely  somewhere 
else.  Do  not  bother  me."  And  so  the  lines  of 
demarcation  and  where  the  weight  falls  and 
how  the  decisions  are  made  internally  in  this 
government  are  certainly  questions  of  a  con- 
siderable moment  which  have  never  reached 
any  great  determination. 

I  want  to  speak  about  two  other  matters. 
One  is  PPBS— planning,  programming,  bud- 
geting systems— and  the  other  is  PIP.  I  have 
numerous  notes  in  front  of  me  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  workings  of  systems  analysis  as 
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an  analytical  aspect  of  the  programming  and 
budgeting  and  what  it  is  meant  to  do,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  I  should  simply, 
at  this  stage,  quote  briefly  remarks  by  S.  S. 
Reisman,  the  secretary  of  the  federal  Treas- 
ury Board,  to  the  Canadian  Tax  Foundation. 
"These  developments  in  programme  budget- 
ing- 
Mr.  Chairman:    Order  please! 

May  I  just  break  in,  please,  on  the  member 
for  Lakeshore,  and  point  out  that  at  4:24 
p.m.,  which  is  just  about  now,  the  regular 
time  is  used  up  for  the  study  of  the  estimates. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  course, 
whatever  extra  time  is  required— if  it  is  the 
House's  wish— could  be  deducted  from  the 
concurrence  debate  for  The  Department  of 
Health  which  is  scheduled  for  this  evening. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  I  may  say  a  word  on  that, 
I  was  informed  before  I  started  speaking, 
since  our  time  for  Treasury  Board  was  fairly 
limited,  that  I  was  free  from  my  party's  point 
of  view  to  eat  into  the  time  of  Health. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  I  have  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  then  to  continue  on  this  esti- 
mate, with  the  understanding  that  whatever 
time  is  used  will  be  deducted  from  the  time 
for  concurrence  of  The  Department  of  Health 
this  evening? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  from  the  NDP  share 
thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  may  continue. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  not  eat  into  it  unduly. 
I  think  25  minutes  or  maybe  15  minutes  may 
be  enough. 

In  that  case,  I  will  expand  my  remarks 
somewhat.    I  was  quoting  from  Reisman— 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  has  never 
said  anything  in  less  than  40  minutes  yet. 
Why  start  now? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —the  federal  boy  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  He  says— this  is  PPBS  as  it 
affects  the  estimates  that  will  be  coming  to 
this  House  in  the  future,  and  partially  in  this 
fiscal  year: 

These  developments  in  programme  bud- 
geting will  be  given  their  public  manifesta- 
tion in  a  completely  new  form  of  the  esti- 
mates. This  new  form  will,  I  expect,  soon 
be  discussed  with  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee— 


This  is  federal  now. 

—and  it  is  expected  that  the  estimates  for 
1970-1971  will  display  proposed  expendi- 
tures to  Parliament  according  to  pro- 
grammes and  activities.  The  objectives  of 
programmes  will  be  stated  and  the  activi- 
ties of  each  programme  will  be  described. 

Expenditures  by  activity  and  programme 
will  be  shown  in  one  section  of  the  esti- 
mates book  by  department,  and  in  another 
according  to  function.  In  this  latter  section, 
all  activities  relating  to  the  individual 
functions  of  government  will  be  drawn 
together,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  these 
activities  may  be  carried  on  by  two  or  more 
departments. 

It  is  my  understanding  we  are  moving  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  direction  of  horizontal 
planning  and  bringing  together  of  the  numer- 
ous heads,  so  in  the  process  of  doing  this— 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  exercise— various 
forms  of  overlapping  grants,  various  forms  of 
allocations,  of  multiple  grants  to  a  single  re- 
cipient, and  the  business  of  different  depart- 
ments impinging  upon  the  realms  of  other 
departments  in  grants  will  all  be  obviated.  It 
ties  in  again  with  the  PIP  situation,  to  see 
that  when  these  instruments  are  in  effect,  this 
sort  of  thing  will  not  take  place. 

For  instance,  it  takes  place  in  grants  at  the 
present  time  in  many  areas,  even  in  so  simple 
a  thing,  I  noticed,  as  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens  grants  or  in  the  grants  to  the  mu- 
seum, where  there  is  a  number  of  different 
departments  supplying  money  unbeknownst, 
apparently,  each  to  the  other.  On  top  of  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  gardens,  the  municipal 
grants  work  into  the  structure  and  at  least 
part  of  the  municipal  revenue,  of  course,  is 
derivable  through  the  provincial  Treasury. 

So  there  are  duplications  and  overlappings 
there  that  can  be  obviated  and  I  trust  will  be 
obviated  by  PPBS.  PPBS  has  only  one  diffi- 
culty—the cabinet  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Apparently  in  the  junior  levels  of  the  civil 
service  and  on  the  way  up  it  has  gained 
ready  and  wide  acceptance,  but  the  obtuse- 
ness  and  obfuscation  of  numerous  members 
of  the  cabinet  are  the  blockage  and  the  hin- 
drance to  bringing  in  the  rational  business 
accounting  methods  that  presently  must  be 
used  to  cut  down  on  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys  and  at  least  to  see  that  what  is 
spent  is  spent  most  effectively. 

Probably  the  only  department  of  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  that  has  moved 
ahead  militantly  in  this  particular  regard  is 
that  of  Lands  and  Forests,  whereas  any 
number  of  other  departments  have  not  even 
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got  their  preliminary  plans  under  way.  There 
is  also  resistance  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
which  is  a  well-understood  function  of  min- 
isters who  have  been  sitting  there  too  long, 
and  have  grown  tired  and  obfuscated,  ossified 
in  their  seats,  turned  to  stone.  They  refuse 
to  accept  these  innovations,  these  new 
novelties,  these  things  that  cause  wrinkles  in 
the  easy  life  of  their  department. 

But  I  am  sure  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
is  not  among  their  number.  I  am  sure  that 
being  in  the  position  he  is,  and  to  occupy 
it  at  all,  he  must  be  fully  aware  and  cognizant 
of  the  benefits  coming  out,  and  I  wish  that 
he  would  exercise  the  full  munificence  of  his 
office  in  order  to  impress  upon  some  of  these 
other  ministers  precisely  what  is  involved  in 
bringing  systems  analysis  to  bear  upon  a 
modern  government  structure  as  the  only 
way,  as  the  cheapest  way,  as  I  see  it,  of 
taking  the  fat  and  duplications  out  of  that 
budget. 

As  far  as  PIP  is  concerned,  this  is  again  a 
first.  For  the  first  time— and  I  say  this  with 
some  malice,  you  know— for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  its 
whole  organizational,  internal  administrative 
structure  is  going  to  be  reviewed.  It  has 
never  been  done  before.  In  all  the  years  this 
government  has  been  here  it  has  never  moved 
into  the  area  of  seeing  whether  the  structures 
internally  are  rational. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  might  give 
us  credit  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  At  one  time  in  the  year  of 
1959  there  was  a  report  of  a  committee  on 
the  organization  of  government  in  Ontario, 
but  my  submission  is  that  the  committee  had 
very  little  to  do.  This  was  basically  a  review 
of  what  McRuer  subsequently  has  done  of 
the  boards  and  commissions  and  agencies 
set  up  after  the  war  and  which  proliferated 
in  this  province;  its  purpose  was  to  see 
whether  they  were  acting  within  the  limits  of 
their  authority  and  to  give  this  government 
some  notion  of  what  those  limits  should  be 
or  might  be.  It  was  not  a  review  at  all  and 
only  incidentally  was  concerned  with  the 
efficiency  and  efficacy  of  contemporary 
government. 

This  PIP  project  is  being  done  for  the  first 
time.  If  there  should  be  any  question  about 
it,  I  would  refer  you  to  page  12  of  Mr. 
Brannan,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Board,  in  a  speech  that  he  made  to  the 
federal-provincial  symposium  on  management 
improvement  in  Ottawa  on  October  22,  1969. 
He  says:  "A  major  administrative  review  has 


never  been  conducted  in  Ontario."  And  now 
it  is  under  way. 

It  covers  numerous  areas.  It  is  going  to 
discuss  the  overall  organizational  structure. 
It  will,  it  is  hoped,  streamline  departments; 
it  may  encapsulate  one  department  into  an- 
other. At  least  it  will  be  trying  to  bring  some 
rationale  as  to  the  various  roles  each  depart- 
ment plays  and  where  it  can  play  that  role 
most  efficaciously.  It  is  going  to  review  per- 
sonnel and  financial  management  and  the 
relations  between  the  central  and  the  operat- 
ing agencies.  It  goes  into  paperwork  and 
systems  and  finally  into  automatic  data 
processing. 

Under  this  particular  head  I  was  bemused 
by  the  remark  of  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
when,  announcing  this  programme,  he  said, 
as  is  his  jocular  way,  that  of  course  the 
Province  of  Ontario  would  have  to  undergo 
"periodic  reviews."  I  say  to  the  Treasurer 
that  there  have  never  been  any  periodic 
reviews.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
is  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  hon.  member 
is  backward;  I  am  looking  forward. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  I  am  looking  back  with 
the  Treasurer— oh,  I  see.  He  is  contending 
now  that  he  is  going  to  do  it  any  number  of 
times.  Well,  he  will  not  be  around  to  accom- 
plish it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  has  eyes  in 
the  back  of  his  head. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  a  little  interested  in  the 
automatic  data  processing  review  because  the 
advisory  services  branch  was  to  do  a  review 
of  this  in  1968,  to  study  the  replacement  of 
the  individual  installations  by  a  service  type 
of  data  processing  utility.  There  was  some 
talk  at  that  time  of  the  five  different  com- 
puter centres  being— I  am  not  quite  sure 
what— but  being  moved.  Has  computerization 
developed  sufficiently  to  move  those  centres 
into  a  single  major  centre  and  thereby  save 
a  good  deal  of  money?  But  what  move 
precisely  was  afoot  in  this  particular  regard? 

There  are  limitations  to  what  the  produc- 
tivity improvement  project  will  bring  about 
with  its  numerous  external  appointments,  but 
before  getting  into  that,  the  very  nature  of 
the  beast  under  these  estimates  should  under- 
go a  few  moments'  interrogation.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  Treasurer,  in  line  with  what 
he  does,  as  I  said,  with  the  Provincial  Auditor, 
with  respect  to  his  general  policies  of  covert- 
ness,  hiddenness,  giving  as  little  information 
to    the    opposition    or    to    the    public    as    is 
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humanly  possible,  because  apparently  he  feels 
any  information  given  is  detrimental,  and 
unless  he  can  manipulate  it  and  give  it  out 
to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)  according  to  the  curlicued  ways 
in  which  he  does  up  the  hair,  then  the 
Treasurer  will  not  make  these  disclosures. 

Here  we  are  with  this  PIP  situation.  The 
Treasurer  says  he  did  not  want  a  royal  com- 
mission on  the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  it  is 
a  very  hidden  and  covert  operation  as  things 
presently  stand.  Every  man  seconded  from 
industry  brought  in  to  head  a  particular  proj- 
ect within  the  overall  operation,  is  sworn  to 
secrecy  and  is  not  permitted  to  make  dis- 
closures. The  whole  thing  is  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  civil  service  in  the  closest  and 
most  hidden  rapport.  We  do  not  know  and, 
I  suspect,  when  these  reports  come  out  very 
little  will  be  shown  as  to  what  remedies  are 
actually  being  pursued,  what  is  being  done. 
This  is  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  member  does 
not  have  any  faith  in  anyone,  does  he? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  the  most 
negative  attitude  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Our  task  is  to  suspect,  and 
having  encountered  cynicism  at  the  level  one 
does  day  after  day  in  relations  with  the 
present  government,  one  can  be  nothing  but 
sceptical.  One  is  paid  to  be  sceptical— and  not 
well  paid  at  that— but  in  any  event  the  full 
degree  of  scepticism  is  merited  as  things 
presently  stand.  Here,  for  the  first  review  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  this 
particular  kind  of  thing  is  done  under  wraps 
so  that  we  are  kept  as  little  informed  as  is 
possible  about  this  most  detailed  complete 
review  and  complete  re-doing  of  the  internal 
structures  and  dislocations,  such  as  they  are, 
of  the  present  government  of  Ontario.  We 
would  be  remiss  in  our  responsibility  not  to 
speak  out  against  this  degree  of  swaddling, 
of  hiddenness,  that  is  worked  into  the  very 
system. 

The  reasons  used  for  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent system  are  usually  psychological.  They 
say  that  an  external  body  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  workings  of  a  government  will  not 
have  ready  internal  access  to  the  depart- 
ments. There  will  be  a  certain  hesitancy  and 
hedging  by  the  civil  servants  involved  in  dis- 
closing information  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  working  closely  widi 
them,  knowing  that  they  are  part  of  the  team, 
so  to  speak,  that  would  obviate  some  of  these 
difficulties. 


The  second  thing  that  you  claim  is  that  the 
work  of  investigation  and  implementation  go 
on  hand  in  hand,  and  that  as  they  come  for- 
ward and  discover  various  pitfalls,  various 
dislocations,  various  messes  inside  the  gov- 
ernment they  will  be  able  to  straighten  them 
out  as  they  go  along. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  fallacy  and  if  it  is 
such,  then  I  would  like  to  know  here  and 
now.  This  commission  was  first  announced  in 
February,  1969.  It  was  said  it  would  take 
two  years  to  do,  then  the  minister  subse- 
quently appointed  the  executive  director  of 
the  commission  in  November,  many  months 
later  when  in  a  speech  on  that  occasion  the 
minister  re-announced  that  it  would  be  two 
years.  Now  it  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
one  year;  about  one  year  today. 

That  being  the  case,  I  would  like  to  know 
—and  you  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  that 
they  did  some  work  in  personnel  in  that  par- 
ticular area— about  the  utilization  of  the 
human  resources  of  government  so  that  we 
would  get  the  greatest  effect  out  of  the  pub- 
lic service  in  the  best  possible  way.  What 
difficulties  have  been  discovered  internally 
thus  far  after  a  year  and  what  implementa- 
tions have  taken  place  during  that  period  of 
time? 

There  is  one  area  in  which  even  PIP, 
operating  over  the  wide  swath  of  government 
concerns,  has  very  little  or  nothing  to  do.  I 
think  it  is  high  time,  I  think  it  is  perforce 
that  the  government— and  I  hate  to  say  it;  in 
a  way,  with  reservations— appointed  a  royal 
commission. 

PIP  is  concerned  with  the  internal  situa- 
tion of  government,  but  who,  in  all  the 
realms  of  the  government,  is  really  con- 
cerned with  the  efficiency  and  administration 
of  transfer  grants  which  have  always  been 
considered  the  prerogative  of  the  recipient, 
how  they  are  administered,  the  efficacy  of  the 
grants— doing  the  very  thing  you  are  doing 
with  PIP  internally,  on  the  municipal  level, 
at  the  university  and  school  board  level  and 
with  respect  to  the  private  agencies  to  whom 
you  give  these  grants. 

It  becomes  peculiarly  and  painstakingly 
evident  that  with  the  quintupling  in  the 
next  decade  of  university  costs— going  beyond 
astronomical  figures;  beyond  anything  that 
causes  you  presently  to  wring  your  hands— 
that  some  measure  of  increased  control  must 
be  exercised.  We  cannot  do  it  directly 
as  a  government  because  no  doubt  that  would 
be  trespassing  upon  the  relative  autonomy 
of  these  agencies.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  continue  to  vote  indefinite  and 
escalating    public,    funds    to    these    external 
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bodies  without  in  some  way  being  apprised 
of  precisely  the  degrees  of  efficiency  and 
management  control  exercised  by  them  in 
turn. 

Therefore,  somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
government  is  going  to  have  to  set  up  an 
independent  agency— independent  from  us 
and  independent  from  them— to  interrogate, 
investigate  and  go  into  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  as  deriving  from  this  govern- 
mental source. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said 
about  PPBS  and  all  these  weird  initials  that 
have  become  part  of  our  breathing  life  these 
days,  and  about  the  operations  of  Treasury 
Board  itself.  But  simply  to  sum  up,  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  separate  and  distinct 
Treasury  secretariat  set  up  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  in  this  province.  Secondly,  that 
some  control  over  external  grants  will  have 
to  be  exercised  and  there  appears  to  be  far 
too  deep  a  degree  of  secrecy  exercised  in 
the  present  procedures  and  on-going  work 
of  PIP. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  was  about  to 
observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  little 
hard  to  be  specific  in  the  answer  when  the 
questions  are  sort  of  scattered  in  character. 
We  will  try  to  deal  with  some  of  the  serious 
points  which  the  hon.  member  has  raised. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  That 
should  be  no  problem  for  the  minister  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  got  used  to  getting  scatter- 
gun  answers  from  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  are  not  going 
to  get  scatter-gun  answers  from  me  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  just  finished  getting  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  minister  changing? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  not  com- 
ment any  further  on  that.  I  simply  want  to 
make  one  comment  now  with  respect  to 
Treasury  Board  itself.  The  reference  was 
made,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  committee  of  the 
executive  council,  which  is  quite  true.  It  is 
supported  by  a  strong  secretariat— 100  people, 
specialists  and  administrative  generalists  all 
substantially  knowledgeable  people  in  their 
own  line  assigned  to  various  departments 
because  of  their  express  skills  and  ability. 

It  is  completely  divorced  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  and  Economics  because  it 
is,  of  course,  a  committee  of  cabinet- 


Mr.  Lawlor:    True! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —not  a  depart- 
ment. It  is  totally  divorced  as  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Except  that  you  are  the  chair- 
man. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Of  course,  I  am 
the  chairman,  but  it  does  not  mean,  as  the 
hon.  member  pointed  out,  that  fiscal  policies 
should  be  separate.  Fiscal  policy  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  functions  of  Treasury 
Board  and  I  assert  that  rather  firmly  here  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  can  the  minister  do  all 
those  jobs? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  These  are  dealt 
with  by  The  Department  of  Treasury  and 
Economics  as  they  properly  should  be,  and 
they  are  distinct  and  separate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  the  minister  not  think 
that  some  of  his  work  suffers? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  work  suffers.  I  suffer  personally 
sometimes,  but  I  do  not  think  the  work 
suffers  too  much. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  it  must. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    Not   too   much! 

Now  a  reference  has  been  made,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  hon.  member  and  I  suppose  that 
I  anticipated  it  to  some  extent,  when  he 
dwelt  on  what  he  called  abuses  by  Treasury 
Board  and  various  functions  and  so  forth. 
Anticipating  that  that  might  be  the  line  he 
would  pursue,  I  have  developed  a  little  sta- 
tement that  I  would  like  to  place  on  the  re- 
cord, Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  simply  say  the  use  or  alleged  abuse 
of  Treasury  Board  orders  has  been  brought 
up  in  these  debates  from  time  to  time,  cer- 
tainly as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  think  it 
should  be  noted,  and  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
members  to  note,  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  Provincial  Auditor  has  tabled 
the  data,  the  amount  authorized  by  Treasury 
Board  orders  represents  approximately  three 
per  cent  of  the  amount  voted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  that  fiscal  year,  and  an  even  smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  either  by  vote  or  by  statutory  ap- 
propriation. To  a  very  large  extent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  say  to  you  that  the  device  of  a 
Treasury  Board  order  is  used  to  reallocate 
funds  from  one  expenditure  classification,  say 
salaries,  to  another  such  as  maintenance,  to 
use  an  example.  Under  our  present  vote  struc- 
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ture,  which  appropriates  to  such  expenditure 
classifications,  this  is,  in  reality,  the  only  way 
that  we  can  get  some  administrative  flexibi- 
lity. 

For  example,  a  civil  servant's  salary  goes 
against  the  salary  of  appropriation.  If,  for  any 
reason,  we  find  that  we  need  to  do  the  work 
through  an  outside  consultant,  the  charge 
would  go  against  the  maintenance  operation. 
Under  the  new  appropriation  structure  con- 
templated for  next  year,  this  need  will  disap- 
pear as  the  Legislature  will  appropriate  funds 
to  activities  within  programmes,  leaving  it  to 
the  day-to-day  management  requirements  to 
decide  the  way  of  getting  the  job  done.  Of 
course,  that  is  partially  where  we  stand  with 
respect  to  planning,  programming,  budgeting. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  in  as  vast  and  com- 
plex an  organization  as  ours  to  predetermine 
with  much  greater  accuracy  what  is  needed  in 
each  area  of  operation.  Even  under  the  new 
arrangement,  I  would  suggest  that  I  envisage 
the  continued  need  for  and  legitimate  use  of 
Treasury  Board  orders.  Quite  apart  from  the 
obvious  emergency  situations  which  inevitably 
arise,  there  will  be  a  need  to  reallocate  funds 
to  bring  in  various  activities  contributing  to 
the  attainment  of  a  programme. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  ask  the  House 
to  vote  special  contingency  funds  or  to  invite 
the  Treasury  Board  to  build  contingency 
amounts  into  each  appropriation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  of  these  alternatives  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  greater  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomy than  does  our  present  procedure.  I  will 
go  further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  would 
think  the  Legislature  would  properly  resist 
any  move  to  deal  with  these  matters  in  such 
a  form.  I  now  conclude  on  this  particular 
matter.  I  have  a  few  more  observations  and 
statements  to  place  on  the  record. 

I  would  suggest  that  including  the  amounts 
spent  on  authority  of  Treasury  Board  orders  — 
let  us  go  further  than  that  —  if  you  look  on 
pages  12  and  13  of  the  auditor's  report  for 
1968-1969,  you  would  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  total  amount  spent  against  voted  ap- 
propriations, including  the  amount  spent  on 
authority  of  Treasury  Board  orders,  is  less 
than  the  gross  amount  voted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. With  one  exception,  this  has  been  the 
case  every  year  over  the  past  11  years.  The 
actual  expenditures  are  less  than  the  amount 
voted. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  does  the  minister  not 
give  us  the  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  figures  are 
all  available.  The  member  can  find  them. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  says  three  per 
cent.  He  does  not  give  us  the  figures.  He 
avoids  it  every  time.  What  are  the  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  member  can 
refer  to  these  documents  just  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Lawlor:    I  am  asking  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  going  to  let 
my  remarks  stand  on  the  percentages  that  I 
have  stated  and  I  repeat- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  has  not  got  the 
forthrightness— 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    No,    I    do    not 

propose  to  wander  all  over  the  place  as  the 
hon.  member  does.  I  would  prefer  to  be  spe- 
cific. I  think  it  is  worth  repeating  and  em- 
phasizing. The  total  amount  spent  against 
voted  appropriation,  including  the  amount 
spent  on  authority  of  Treasury  Board  orders, 
is  less  than  the  gross  amount  voted  by  the 
Legislature- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  likes  these  blan- 
ket statements. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —with  one  excep- 
tion and  this  has  been  the  case  for  over  11 
years  and  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  record. 
I  think  that  is  rather  good.  I  like  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Give  us  the  figures  and  stop 
talking. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Now  some  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting  implementation  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  put  some 
observations  on  the  record  again. 

Basic  organization:  At  present  19  depart- 
ments have  at  least  one  senior  officer  at  work 
full-time  in  the  area  of  programmed  plan- 
ning and  budgeting.  One  other  starts  shortly, 
while  one  more  department  is  actively  re- 
cruiting and  two  are  in  the  first  stages  of 
organizing  for  this  work. 

In  additon  to  the  senior  officer,  usually 
called  the  co-ordinator,  analysts  are  at  work 
in  13  departments  and  agencies  with  addi- 
tional recruiting  under  way  for  some  of  these 
departments  and  for  two  others.  Recruitment 
of  suitable  people  for  this  work  is  not  easy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  finding  the  proper  balance 
of  the  particular  skills  needed  for  the  analy- 
tical work,  the  managerial  results-oriented 
attitude  needed  for  the  co-ordination  work. 

We  believe  that  painstaking  recruitment 
efforts  over  the  last  year  have  brought 
together  an  extremely  competent  group  of 
people.  Programme  review  branch  of  Treas- 
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ury  Board  is  now  responsible  for  fostering 
the  overall  development  of  programmed  plan- 
ning budgeting  and  the  work  of  this  branch 
falls  into  two  main  categories: 

(a)  It  counsels  and  assists  operating  depart- 
ments in  the  establishment  of  a  programmed 
planning  and  budgeting  system  based  on 
management  approaches  and  practices. 

(b)  It  defines,  for  the  government,  the  ser- 
vice, wide  needs,  standards  and  practices 
required  for  the  overall  system. 

With  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
work,  effort  has  been  concentrated  in  two 
main  areas: 

1.  Assistance  has  been  given  in  recruiting, 
principally  of  the  department  co-ordinator 
and  also,  in  many  cases,  to  the  departmental 
programme  analysis  co-ordinators  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  selection  of  their  analysts. 

2.  The  branch  serves  as  a  resource  group. 
It  provides  a  sounding  board  and  measure  of 
assistance  during  the  process  of  defining 
departmental  goals,  objectives  and  pro- 
gramme structure.  The  nature  of  this  rela- 
tionship has  varied  greatly  from  department 
to  department,  but  the  programme  review 
officers  have  earned  a  reputation  for  provid- 
ing constructive  assistance,  rather  than  pre- 
senting negative  criticism. 

The  work  of  establishing  evaluation  criteria 
about  to  be  undertaken  jointly  with  the  oper- 
ating departments  and  the  programmes  and 
estimates  division  of  the  Treasury  Board  sec- 
retariat, will  extend  this  counselling  role  into 
a  new  area. 

In  the  second  major  aspect  of  the  work, 
progress  can  be  reported  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Further  development  of  the  principles 
and  practices  employed  in  the  formulation  of 
the  "multi-year  plan."  This  is  the  term  used 
for  the   long-range    decision-making   process. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  five  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Five  years;  that 
is  multi-years,  five  years! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right,  how  about  10?  Five 
is  too  short. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton: 

2.  The  development  of  standards  and  a 
guide  for  programme  analysis  and  cost/bene- 
fit studies. 

3.  The  development  of  evaluation  criteria 
already  mentioned. 

4.  The  establishment  of  training  and  man- 
power development  needs,  including  courses 
on    the    subject    PPBS.    This    work    is    being 


undertaken  jointly   with  The  Department  of 
Civil  Service. 

We  have  indication  that  the  committee  on 
government  productivity  is  adopting  the  pos- 
ture that  PPB  is  a  central  process  around 
which  many  of  its  recommendations  are  likely 
to  hinge.  Therefore,  steps  are  being  taken 
with  the  central  staff  of  the  committee  on 
government  productivity  to  ensure  that  the 
necessary  co-ordination  of  effort  is  provided. 

We  recognize  that  the  establishment  of 
basic  PPB  procedures  and  the  change  to  a 
programmed  budget  format  does  not  by  itself 
guarantee  the  correct  assessment  of  future 
needs  or  the  design  of  programmes  to  fulfil 
these  needs.  Continued  improvement  in  this 
field  will  come  only  through  bringing 
together  the  best  possible  economic  and 
quantitative  analyses  of  identified  problems 
with  adequate  and  realistic  consideration  of 
social  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  this  takes  time.  It 
requires  the  employment  of  skilled  analysts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  might  be  possible— and 
the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  has  indicated 
that  he  is  not  paid  too  much  and  if  he 
regards  himself  as  capable  in  this  field  we 
will  interview  him  and  if  he  would  like  to 
switch  jobs  he  might  qualify.  Who  knows? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  cannot  be  a  thorn  in  the 
minister's  side  then. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  I  would  watch  those  qualifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  this  job  is  a  lot  more 
fun. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Of  course,  we 
would  check  out  his  qualifications  rather 
strenuously  but  if  he  felt  he  possessed  them, 
he  might  make  a  try. 

I  repeat,  it  requires  the  employment  of 
skilled  analysts  and  the  interaction  of  these 
analysts  with  departmental  management  and 
with  those  of  us  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  policy-making  for  the  government. 
In  the  end,  of  course,  this  House  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  performed  this  task  adequately 
and  are  following  appropriate  policies  and 
programme  options.  The  building  of  the 
analytic  capability  to  provide  adequate 
material  for  the  PPB  system  to  operate  on 
is  under  way  in  most  areas  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  many  respects  it  is  more  a  matter 
of  changing  emphasis  and  co-ordinating 
existing  planning  and  management  activities 
than  it  is  a  matter  of  developing  totally 
new  techniques  and  skills. 
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Most  departments  now  have  a  small  staff 
at  work  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  manage- 
ment in  clarifying  goals  and  objectives, 
searching  out  new  alternatives  or  reviewing 
existing  ways  of  providing  necessary  ser- 
vices. These  staffs  provide  stimulus  to  depart- 
ment management  to  be  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  to  concentrate  on  end  results 
rather  than  on  administrative  efficiency  alone. 
This  process,  well  begun  but  by  no  means 
fully  matured,  will  take  some  time  to  develop 
but  it  is  beginning  to  provide  a  firmer  basis 
for  the  visible  aspects  of  the  PPB  system. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Filibuster! 

Mr.  Worton:  The  minister  is  getting 
through  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  really  have  to  say  that  because  of  the 
expressed  interest  in  planning,  programming, 
budgeting  systems  indicated  by  many  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  over  the  last  few 
years,  I  think  it  is  my  responsibility  and  duty 
to  report  to  the  House  in  this  very  com- 
prehensive manner. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  as  long  as  you  do  not 
take  it  too  seriously. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Now  then,  on 
the  status  of  procedures,  let  us  deal  with  the 
estimates  format. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Nobody  asked  you  for  that, 
but  it  is  all  coming  off  the  NDP  time. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  NDP 
time? 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    How    did    the 

member  guess?  I  have  a  few  more  statements 
though  that  are  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  House  and  to  the  people,  so  I  am  not 
quite  through  yet. 

An  hon.  member:  Put  them  on  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  House  itself,  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  most  visible  sign  of  the  advent 
of  PPB  is  the  change  in  the  format  of  the 
estimates.  Up  until  two  years  ago,  the  esti- 
mates presented  showed  essentially  what 
money  was  being  spent  on  salaries,  travelling 
expenses,  etcetera,  but  actually  told  very 
little  about  what  money  was  being  spent  for 
end  results  and  benefits  to  the  public. 

Two  years  ago  expenditures  were  grouped 
and  voted  for  the  first  time  under  pro- 
grammes rather  than  organization  units.  Pro- 
grammes are  groups  of  activities  which  are 
undertaken  to  accomplish  specific  service 
objectives. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  what  they  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  I  thought 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  really  knew  that  because  of 
their  importunings  of  earlier  days. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  the  minister  is  telling 
us  again.  v 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  have  to 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman— to  digress  for 
a  moment— if  I  did  not  do  this,  someone 
would  hold  me  irresponsible.  They  would 
hold  me  very  irresponsible  for  not  telling  the 
House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  other  reasons  for 
holding  the  minister  irresponsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  my  own 
responsibility,  I  would  have  to  tell  you  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  have. 

Two  years  ago  expenditures  were  grouped 
and  voted  for  the  first  time  under  pro- 
grammes, rather  than  organization  units.  Pro- 
grammes, again  I  repeat,  are  groups  of 
activities  which  are  undertaken  to  accomplish 
specific  service  objectives.  I  repeat  that  be- 
cause it  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  process. 

At  this  time  the  objects  of  expenditure 
remain  as  individual  items  in  the  estimate. 
The  amount  to  be  spent  on  the  major  sub- 
division of  programmes,  the  activities,  have 
been  shown  for  the  past  two  years  inside  the 
line.  Next  year,  to  complete  the  change  to 
a  true  programmed  budget  format,  the  role  of 
the  activities  and  the  objects  of  expenditure 
will  be  reversed. 

In  addition,  historical  data  by  programme 
and  activity  will  be  provided  for,  as  requested 
by  the  public  accounts  committee.  And  I 
think,  again  I  should  emphasize  that  there  is 
a  request  of  the  public  accounts  committee 
that  is  about  to  be  implemented.  I  would 
hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  members 
would  applaud  us  for  concurring. 

Now  to  deal  with  the  multi-year  plan,  or, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  referred 
to  it,  the  five-year  forecast.  In  the  past  three 
years  a  form  of  five-year  forecast  of  revenues 
and  expenditures  has  been  prepared.  This  is 
developing  gradually,  as  experience  grows, 
into  the  multi-year  programme  and  financial 
plan— often  called  the  multi-year  plan,  or 
MYP  or  PPBS,  in  other  terminology. 

This  plan  is  the  critical  link  between  policy 
planning  and  programme  analysis.  It  outlines 
the    budgeting    and    operational    activity    re- 
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quired  to  reach  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grammes selected.  It  is  designed  to  help 
establish  programme  implementation  priori- 
ties, to  provide  a  general  financial  outline  for 
the  following  five-year  period  and  to  provide 
guidance  for  the  preparation  of  the  next 
year's  estimates. 

This  is  the  ideal,  I  would  say.  However, 
projecting  costs  and  results  over  a  five-year 
time  frame,  establishing  programme  priorities 
and  matching  these  to  the  available  sources 
of  revenue  in  a  realistic  way  is  not  an  easy 
task,  nor  one  which  is  perfected  in  going 
through  such  an  exercise  once  or  twice.  Much 
has  been  learned  in  the  past  three  years, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  this  process  and  much 
more  work  will  have  to  be  done  to  raise  it  to 
the  standard  we  seek.  Nevertheless,  this 
aspect  of  the  structure  of  a  programming 
planning,  budgeting  system  is  under  way  and 
will  be  continued. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal  briefly 
with  what  we  refer  to  as  evaluation  criteria. 
Development,  recording  and  management  use 
of  evaluation  criteria  is  another  process  in 
building  the  overall  system.  There  are  four 
basic  types  of  evaluation  criteria  which  will 
be  employed.  These  are: 

1.  Volume  indicators— simple  indicators  of 
the  size  of  the  programme  output.  For  ex- 
ample, miles  of  highway  maintained  and 
number  of  individuals  vaccinated  would  be 
two  distinctly  different  but  comparable  areas 
that  are  involved. 

2.  Performance  indicators,  which  compare 
programme  performance  to  previously  estab- 
lished standards  or  to  funds  and  staff  required. 
For  example,  again,  number  of  claims  pro- 
cessed per  clerk,  average  cost  of  education 
per  student,  ratio  of  welfare  workers  to 
caseload. 

3.  Effectiveness  measures  which  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  the  desired  effect  of  the 
programme  is  being  realized,  and  for  example 
again,  reduction  in  travel  time  between  two 
urban  centres,  change  in  mortality  rate  for  a 
given  disease. 

4.  Benefit  measures  which  express  in  dollar 
terms  the  benefits  received  from  the  pro- 
gramme. For  example,  reduction  in  flood 
damage  due  to  flood  control  measures,  in- 
crease in  provincial  income  due  to  the 
location  of  a  new  plant  in  the  province. 

All  four  of  these  criteria  are  described  in 
more  detail  in  the  guide  "Effective  Manage- 
ment through  Programmed  Planning  Budget- 
ing," available  through  the  Queen's  Printer 
and  Publisher. 


From  the  nature  of  these  criteria,  you  will 
see  that  volume  indicators  and  performance 
indicators  have  their  principal  use  in  measur- 
ing results  over  the  short  term,  whereas 
effectiveness  and  benefit  measures  are  more 
useful  in  the  longer  range  evaluation  of  plans 
and  overall  work  programmes.  Both  the  short- 
term  efficiency  measures  and  the  longer  term 
effectiveness  and  benefit  measures  need  to 
be  established.  That  will  be  obvious,  I  am 
quite  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all  mem- 
bers. 

Some  departments  have  developed  a  num- 
ber of  these  criteria,  mostly  volume  and 
performance  indicators.  T,he  balance  of 
departments  is  starting  on  the  task  of  develop- 
ing and  measuring  appropriate  indicators.  In 
future  we  expect  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
performance  of  programmes  not  solely  in 
terms  of  cost,  material  and  human  resource 
input,  but  also  in  terms  of  programme  out- 
puts expressed  in  real  results  and  benefits 
provided  to  the  public  and  this  is  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  planning,  programming, 
budgeting  approach. 

If  I  may  deal  with  a  few  other  related 
matters  here  of  relative  importance  I  believe. 

Management  information  system:  A  team  is 
working  in  the  government  accounting 
methods  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Treasury  and  Economics  to  establish  a  service- 
wide  accounting  code  and  other  elements  of 
an  overall  information  system.  The  account- 
ing code  will  become  effective  on  April  1, 
1971,  and  will  standardize  the  treatment  of 
expenditure  classifications  consistent  with  the 
new  estimates  format. 

And  now  a  very  important  field,  training 
and  development:  The  early  need  for  general 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  programme 
budgeting  has  now  been  augmented  by  two 
others  which,  in  a  sense,  are  more  advanced 
needs. 

Most  apparent  is  the  need  to  reinforce  the 
existing  appreciation  of  the  usefulness,  limi- 
tations and  specific  techniques  which  are  in- 
volved in  systems  analysis  and  programme 
analysis. 

Two  courses  in  this  area  have  already  been 
given.  The  second  course  was  attended  by 
two  representatives  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  two  representatives  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  in  Ottawa.  In  addition,  the 
management  services  division  of  the  Treasury 
Board  secretariat  has  developed  more  ad- 
vanced skill  training  for  those  whose  abilities 
and  interest  make  them  potentially  effective 
programme  analysts,  but  whose  specific  tech- 
nical training  is  inadequate.    This  course  will 
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run  three  hours  per  week  for  a  25-week 
period  between  November,  1970,  this  month 
and  next  May,  1971. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  going  to  give  us  two 
of  the  lessons  tonight?  Have  you  thought  of 
running  in  Lakeshore?  The  two  of  you  would 
really  get  along. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:     Oh,    I   do   not 

think  that  is  enough.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
very  reasonable  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  Bobb- 
sey  twins. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  I  expressed  appropriate  sentiments  a 
few  moments  ago  when  I  indicated  I  was 
responding  in  terms  of  what  I  regard  as  my 
responsibility  to  repeated  requests  from  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  to  deal  with  pro- 
grammed planning  budgeting. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  has  told  us  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  I  think  it  is 
some  of  your  own  members.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  who  is  not 
with  us  today,  was  one. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  You  are 
reading  too  much. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  recall  the  extent  to 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  stressed 
this  matter  year  in  and  year  out  until  we  got 
in  with  it.  So  now  here  I  am  reporting  back 
on  status,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  being 
criticized. 

Mr.  Nixon:    What  is  it  that  turns  you  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  this  is  a 
very  irresponsible  attitude  being  taken  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  must  say  I  think 
it  is  a  very  irresponsible  attitude  indeed. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  You  are 
very  sensitive  today. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  are  not  listening  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Pitman:  They  do  not  want  a  govern- 
ment.  We  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  begin  to 
wonder  who  among  you  either  wants  to  or 
has  the  capacity  to.  You  have  great  doubts 
on  that.  You  develop  very  great  doubts.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  They  are  basically  disinter- 
ested in  the  process  of  government. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  May  we  proceed 
with  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Lawlor:    Yes,  let  us  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  see,  all  these 
interjections  serve  to  do  is  take  a  little  more 
time  than  I  would  normally  take  presenting 
this  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Life  as  a  Treasurer  is  so  frus- 
trating. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  would  sooner  listen  to 
you  than  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Wells) 
any  day. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  was  the  cruelest  cut 
of  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  may  have  to  go 
a  little  bit  back  over  here  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  where  I  left  off,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:    Start  in  at  the  first  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Would  you  like 
me  to  put  this  before  the  House  all  over 
again? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  you  should.  Sure. 
Read  from  page  1. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  finish  it  and  then  I  may 
go  through  it  in  reverse  so  that  you  pick  it  up 
beautifully. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  any  case  I 
still  think  it  is  very  important  to  put  this  on 
the  record  of  the  Legislature  so  I  will  say: 

In  addition,  the  management  services  divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Board  secretariat  has 
developed  more  advanced  skill-training  for 
those  whose  abilities  and  interests  make  them 
potentially  effective  programme  analysts  but 
whose  specific  technical  training  is  inadequate. 
I  believe  I  mentioned,  but  I  will  repeat,  that 
this  course  will  run  three  hours  per  week  for 
a  25- week  period  between  November,  1970, 
and  May,  1971. 

The  second  area  to  which  attention  is  being 
devoted  is  that  of  overall  management  devel- 
opment. If  the  approach  that  PPB  fosters  is 
to  succeed  in  the  government  of  Ontario, 
widespread  changes  in  managerial  style  and 
attitude  will  be  required.  To  expect  this 
change  to  take  place  spontaneously  would,  I 
believe,  be  quite  naive,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  mount  a  deliberate  programme  to  foster 
these  changes.  To  this  end  we  have  begun 
discussions    with    The    Department    of    Civil 
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Service  on  methods  of  development  and  we 
are  attempting  to  link  this  work  with  the 
work  of  the  human  resources  study  under 
way  through  the  committee  on  government 
productivity. 

Completion  and  release  of  "Effective  Man- 
agement through  PPBS"  has  provided  inter- 
esting insight  into  the  desire  for  knowledge 
about  planning,  programming,  budgeting.  Ap- 
proximately 3,000  copies  of  the  guide  have 
not  been  distributed.  A  second  printing  was 
required  and  copies  continued  to  move  out, 
both  from  the  secretariat  and  through  the 
Queen's  Printer's  new  bookstore. 

Several  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  requested  and  received  a  number 
of  copies  of  the  guide,  while  over  200  copies 
were  distributed  in  British  Columbia  following 
seminars  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  in  Jan- 
uary, 1970.  A  number  of  other  provinces  have 
also  requested  and  received  copies.  Additional 
distributions  have  been  made  to  the  directors 
of  all  52  Children's  Aid  Societies  in  Ontario, 
and  recently  75  copies  were  distributed  in 
connection  with  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Toronto  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Industrial  Engineers. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  an- 
other matter  that  I  should  comment  on.  I  see 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  left  us 
but  he  made  certain  rather  sensible  comments 
during  the  last  estimates  of  Treasury  Board 
and  made  some  recommendations  for  what 
might  be  an  improved  estimate  format. 

We  have  that  information  here  do  we  not? 
Yes  there  it  is. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  extent  to 
which  good  advice  —  and  I  say  good  advice 
—  is  well  received  and  acted  upon,  I  want  to 
deal  with  this  matter.  I  have  reference  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  estimates 
format  itself.  On  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  past  I  have  indicated  to  the  House  that 
in  the  course  of  developing  planning,  pro- 
gramming, budgeting  we  would  be  changing 
the  format  of  the  printed  estimates  to  make 
this  a  more  meaningful  and  useful  document. 
In  the  course  of  these  developments  we  have 
made  presentations  to  the  standing  committee 
on  public  accounts  and  explained  our  inten- 
tion. 

We  also  gave  certain  undertakings  to  the 
committee  to  meet  in  the  new  format  some  of 
the  features  which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended over  a  period  of  years.  I  am  talking 
about  the  public  accounts  committee  now.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  1971-1972  estimates 
will  have  all  the  new  features  which  we  have 


discussed  before  as  well  as  some  other  changes 
which  we  believe  will  assist  the  House  and 
its  committees  in  considering  the  requests  for 
supply. 

We  expect  next  year's  estimate  book  to 
follow  the  pattern  illustrated  in  this  mockup. 
It  includes  the  following  features: 

1.  Appropriations  reflect  programmes  and 
votes  and  activities  items. 

2.  A  standard  expenditure  classification  will 
provide  the  approximate  allocation  of  the 
voted  funds  among  various  types  of  expendi- 
ture, such  as  salaries  and  wages,  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  supplies  and  transfer 
payments,  etcetera. 

3.  Comparative  year-to-year  information  at 
the  appropriation  level. 

4.  Reconciliation  tables  at  the  departmental 
level  to  explain  adjustments  in  the  historical 
data  to  make  the  year-to-year  comparison 
meaningful  and  valid. 

5.  An  explanation  of  the  standard  expendi- 
ture classification  that  has  been  adopted  to 
improve  internal  control  and  to  make  our  data 
more  compatible  with  the  DBS  classifications. 

6.  A  matrix  showing  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture by  the  department  and  by  standard 
accounts  classification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the  new 
format  will  be  a  great  step  forward  and  faci- 
litate discussion,  especially  if  more  of  the 
detailed  examination  of  estimates  will,  in 
future,  take  place  in  smaller  committees. 

I  am  prepared  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  table 
this  form  here  for  the  information  and  use 
of  the  public  accounts  committee.  I  think  it 
conforms  rather  nicely  to  their  previous  re- 
quests and  I  am  pleased  then,  to  make  that 
available  for  their  examination. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  2501  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  question  of  the  minister: 
When  do  you  expect  that  the  PPBS  will  be 
fully  in  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  To  answer  the 
hon.  member's  question  the  estimates  will  be 
drawn  in  PPBS  form  next  year,  1971-1972. 
Full  implementation  across  the  government's 
service  might  I  think  take  an  extra  couple  of 
years. 

Vote  2501  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  study  of 
the  estimates  of  the  Treasury  Board. 

This  also  completes  study  of  the  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  period  ending  March  31,  1971. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Reuter,  from  the 
committee  of  supply,  reports  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government 
departments  named  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1971: 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food— 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  we  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  all  the  details. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  House  in  agreement? 
Will  the  report  then  be  received? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Perhaps,  sir,  I  should 
read  the  supplementaries. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  might  be  wise. 
The  supplementaries  have  not  yet  been 
printed  in  the  journals  of  the  House  and  they 
perhaps  might  be  read. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resolved,  that  supply 
in  the  following  amounts  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  departments  named 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1971. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 

and   Food    $20,000,000 

The  Department  of  Municipal 

Affairs    $  7,000,000 

The  Department  of  Social  and 

Family  Services   $22,000,000 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  these  supplementary 
resolutions  that  have  been  read  and  the 
others  that  have  been  reported  be  concurred 
in? 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  203,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENT 
CLAIMS  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  204,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
minister  had  any  reason  himself  to  discuss 
this  in  committee.  It  appears  as  if  it  simply 
follows  the  amendments  to  another  bill,  but 
there  are  some  matters  there  pertaining  to 
the  suspension  of  licences  which  the  minister 
might  want  to  explain  in  committe. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  purely  rou- 
tine. In  addition  to  bringing  the  bill  into 
conformity  with  the  changes  made  in  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act,  and  eliminating  the 
need  for  filing  financial  responsibility,  this 
bill  adds  the  removal  of,  the  surrendering  of, 
the  vehicle  permit  licence  when  the  driver's 
licence  is  suspended. 

It  seemed  unnecessary,  and  in  so  many 
cases  action  was  taken  by  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle  to  have  the  vehicle  transferred  to  his 
wife's  name  if  the  owner  was  suspended. 
This  was  just  an  unnecessary  requirement 
that  we  think  served  no  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  it  be  ordered  for  third 
reading  then? 

Agreed  to. 


FORESTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  205,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 
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TREES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  206,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees 
Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  not  be 
necessary  for  this  to  go  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  if  you  will  permit  some  comments 
in  the  form  of  a  question.  I  want  just  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  House  will  be 
quite  agreeable  to— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
would  just  permit  me  to  continue  for  a 
moment.  The  principle  of  this  bill  is  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Trees  Act. 
which  has  already  been  amended  at  least 
once  in  the  last  two  years,  so  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  extend  special  assist- 
ance to  farmers  and  others  will  extend  over 
the  whole  province.  I  would  hope  that  with 
this  amendment  that  all  parts  of  the  province 
would  be  covered  uniformly  by  this  policy 
of  assistance.  I  would  state  that  simply  in 
commenting  on  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  before  the  min- 
ister replies? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker.  Yes,  this  would  apply 
to  all  of  the  province. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

PROVINCIAL  LAND  TAX  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  207,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Provincial 
Land  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  hope  that  the  minister  would  explain 
the  reason  for  the  deletion  of  the  phrase 
"or  producing  power  for  sale,"  from  the 
taxing  section  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  why  that  particular  provision 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill,  and  per- 
haps the  minister  in  his  comments  would 
explain  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  the  bill? 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
The  Assessment  Act  was  amended  accord- 
ingly and  in  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act  we 
try  to  apply  the  same  principle.  So  we  are 
more  or  less  following  the  principle  in  The 
Assessment  Act  that  was  amended  last  year. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  minister's  comments,  would  the  minister 
agree  that  it  go  to  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  so  we  could  have  a  further  discussion 
of  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


STOCK  YARDS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  213,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Stock 
Yards  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  bill 
such  as  this,  would  the  minister  explain  why 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  board  of  the  stock  yards? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  member  who 
wishes  to  comment? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  with 
respect  to  the  makeup  of  the  membership 
of  the  Ontario  Stock  Yards  Board. 

It  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  the  makeup  of  that 
board  was  such  that  it  really  did  not  reflect 
the  views  of  people  who  were  actually 
shipping  through  the  Ontario  public  stock- 
yards. I  think  there  were  a  number  of  people, 
or  at  least  one  that  I  can  think  of,  on  the 
board  at  one  point  in  time  who  actually 
did  not  ship  livestock  through  the  Ontario 
public  stockyards.  I  am  not  saying  that  is 
the  mandatory  requirement.  I  am  just  saying 
that  under  those  conditions  perhaps  the 
representation  of  that  person  on  the  board  is 
not  all  that  helpful  in  a  case  such  as  I  have 
described. 

I  am  wondering,  is  the  minister  considering 
updating,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  the  member- 
ship of  the  board?  I  know  that  there  was  one 
new  appointment— was  it  last  spring  when  a 
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new  member  was  appointed  to  this  particular 
hoard?  I  am  wondering,  do  these  people  sit 
on  this  board  during  the  minister's  pleasure 
and  can  he  appoint  additional  ones? 

This  Act  provides  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  membership,  but  what  I  am  really  asking 
is,  can  the  minister  actually  discharge  mem- 
bers and  bring  in  new  people  if  he  so  desires 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Xhe  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  similar  point.  This  party  has 
been  consistently  argued— the  fact  that  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  certain  decisions 
should  be  in  a  position  to  make  some  of  those 
decisions.  I  suppose  one  of  the  advantages  of 
this  bill  is  that  you  are  expanding  the  board 
from  seven  members  to  nine  members,  and 
you  may  be  in  a  position  to  appoint  to  it 
some  people  who  represent  the  organized 
farmers  in  Ontario,  either  from  the  Federation 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Farmers'  Union  or  both. 

I  think  the  minister  should  take  this  into 
very  careful  consideration.  He  may  have  in 
his  mind  already  who  is  going  to  be  appointed 
to  the  board,  but  I  think  in  fairness  to  the 
fanners  of  Ontario  that  the  new  members 
should  be  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
farm  organizations  of  Ontario.  They  are 
becoming  quite  a  voice  on  the  agricultural 
scene  in  Ontario.  They  represent  quite  ac- 
curately the  views  of  the  farmers,  and  what 
happens  at  the  stockyards  certainly  affects 
the  farmers,  so  I  think  it  would  be  only 
natural  that  the  minister  take  this  into 
account  when  he  is  making  these  appoint- 
ments. 
. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the 
minister? 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for 
the  increase  is  simply  to  possibly  expand 
the  membership  of  the  board  in  this  day 
when  there  is  a  high  dollar  value  on  live- 
stock. 

The  number  of  livestock  moving  through 
the  yards,  as  far  as  cattle  are  concerned,  is 
quite  significant.  There  are  fewer  hogs  mov- 
ing through  than  there  have  been  in  the 
past,  because  of  the  policy  of  the  Hog 
Producers'  Marketing  Board. 

Among  the  present  membership  of  the 
board,  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  referred,  some  of  them  do  not  use  the 


services  of  the  Board.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  they  are  livestock  producers  and,  I 
think,  bring  an  approach  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  board,  based  on  their  experiences  in 
the  marketing  of  livestock  in  other  ways, 
which  could  be  very  helpful.  I  am  sure  this 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  membership  of  the  board  is  for  a 
period  of  time;  I  believe  the  appointments 
run  on  a  rotating  basis,  on  the  basis  of  one-, 
two-  and  three-year  appointments.  As  you 
will  recall,  Mr.  Harry  Wilson  resigned  last 
spring  after  serving  a  great  many  years  very 
effectively  on  the  board.  In  his  place  was 
appointed  a  young  cattleman  from  Elgin 
county,  Mr.  Stewart  Brown. 

We  have  one  other  resignation  now  from 
the  board,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  the  service 
that  has  been  provided  by  Mr.  A.  Bruce 
Mellenbacker,  who  served  the  board  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  has  resigned.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  because  he  is  one  of  the  large 
cattlemen  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  has 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Ontario  Stockyards  Board. 

We  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  expand  the 
possible  membership  from  seven  to  nine 
would  be  a  move  that  would  permit  us  to 
appoint  other  members.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  in  the  cow-calf  business; 
some  are  in  the  feeder  cattle  business;  and 
some  are  producing  fat  cattle  for  the  market. 
Perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  embrace  a 
wider  segment  of  our  livestock  community  if 
we  have  this  right.  That  does  not  necessarily 
say  that  we  will,  but  it  does  say  that  we  do 
have  the  opportunity. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 


Agreed. 


ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  215,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  amend- 
ing The  Water  Resources  Commission  Act, 
among  other  things,  increases  the  monetary 
penalties  for  a  conviction  on  charges  based 
on  the  authority  of  the  Act. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  myself, 
among  others,  that  the  $1,000  maximum  fine 
is    presently   a   licence   to   pollute.   And    the 
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classic  case  of  Domtar  being  convicted  in  the 
courts  of  northwestern  Ontario  at  Thunder 
Bay  resulted  in  the  judge  being  reported  as 
indicating  that  that  was  his  opinion  of  the 
maximum  penalty. 

This  bill  raises  this  maximum  penalty  to 
$5,000  for  a  first  offence  and  $10,000  for 
subsequent  offences.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
bill  makes  this  a  per  diem  charge  if,  in  fact, 
the  maximum  penalty  is  imposed,  since  it  is 
construed  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  that 
for  each  day  the  polluter  is  continuing  the 
offence  it  would  be  considered  to  be  a 
separate  charge. 

This  then  brings  the  fines  somewhere  into 
the  same  general  category  as  those  under 
The  Canada  Water  Act  which  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  somewhat  critical  of  because, 
they  said,  it  constituted  the  enshrining  in 
statute  of  what  amounts  to  a  licence  to 
pollute. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  fines 
that  could  be  imposed  by  the  courts  should 
bear  some  relationship  to  the  damage  done 
by  the  pollution.  I  suppose  a  finding  by  a 
court  in  certain  types  of  suits  could  in  fact 
require  the  polluting  industry  or  munici- 
pality or  individual  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
cleanup.  But  I,  for  one,  feel  that  this  is  a 
principle  which  should  be  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

I  well  recall  the  occasion  when  the  minis- 
ter almost  split  the  top  of  his  desk  when  he 
hit  it  with  his  fist  and  said,  "The  polluter 
must  pay."  I  do  not  feel  that  the  strength  in 
this  particular  amendment  comes  up  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  expression  of  his  opinion 
on  that  occasion. 

Even  if  the  maximum  fine  is  imposed  it 
would  in  no  way  mean  that  the  polluter  was 
paying.  In  fact,  I  would  doubt  if  the  fine 
would  even  come  near  the  legal  fees  charged 
by  the  defence  and  even  those  that  would  be 
picked  up  by  the  prosecuting  power  under 
these  circumstances. 

I  feel  then  that  by  increasing  the  fines  so 
that  they  come  into  line  with  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  statute,  does  not  set  forward 
the  principle  that  the  minister  himself  enun- 
ciated in  that  classic  phrase,  "The  polluter 
must  pay." 

I  would  feel  also  that  this  principle  has 
been  side-stepped  in  not  providing  the 
powers  to  carry  out  a  direct  suit,  either  by 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  or  as 
empowered  by  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  (Mr.  Kerr),  to  recover 
from  the  polluter  the  costs  of  cleaning  up  the 
pollution  and  meeting  all  or  part  of  the  costs 


of  compensating  those  people  who  have 
directly  suffered  a  loss  of  livelihood  or  other 
damage. 

This  is  another  concept  which  surely  we 
in  this  province  should  place  in  legislation. 
To  substitute  the  $5,000  fine  for  this  respon- 
sibility, which  is  close  to  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility, is  unfortunate.  There  is  no  clear 
method  by  which  suit  may  be  brought 
against  the  polluting  industry,  other  than 
the  method  that  the  minister  has  put  forward 
two  or  three  times  in  support  of  the  loan 
programme  which  he  extends  to  the  fisher- 
men who  have  lost  their  livelihood  because 
of  the  mercury  pollution  in  certain  waters  in 
Ontario.  He  has  said  that  the  loans  are  simply 
an  assistance  to  the  fishermen  until  such  time 
as  they  recover  through  the  courts  their  just 
due  from  the  polluting  industry. 

We  have  said  frequently  that  this,  of 
oourse,  does  not  in  any  way  meet  the  needs 
of  the  fisherman  or  the  citizens  concerned; 
that  these  men  as  individuals  cannot  possibly 
bring  an  effective  suit  against  the  large  pol- 
luting industry  unless  this  is  done  for  them 
by  the  government,  and  particularly  by  the 
Attorney  General.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  several  American  jurisdic- 
tions have  brought  forward  legislation  which 
either  gives  special  powers  to  individuals  to 
bring  suit  against  private  corporations  or  the 
government  itself,  or  on  the  other  hand  give 
special  powers  to  the  Attorney  General— in 
this  case,  of  the  state— to  bring  such  suits  in 
the  name  of  all  of  the  people  concerned  and 
in  fact  the  residents  of  the  jurisdiction.  Once 
again  this  minister,  in  bringing  forward  these 
amendments,  has  fallen  far  short  of  this  goal, 
and  the  $5,000  maximum  fine  certainly  does 
not  satisfy  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of  new 
areas  in  the  bill  which  I  think  could  be  of 
substantial  importance.  One  amendment 
would  make  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  responsible  for  all  surface  and 
ground  waters  and  pollution  which  may  affect 
them  and  programmes  to  maintain  their 
purity  or  to  abate  present  pollution.  This  is 
bound  to  bring  into  discussion  at  least  the 
recommendations  made  through  the  report  of 
Pollution  Probe,  based  on  their  examinations 
over  the  summer  months  of  antipollution 
measures  undertaken  by  this  government  in 
the  resort  areas  of  Ontario. 

It  was  indicated  there  that  the  present  con- 
trol of  pollution  entering  ground  waters  of 
die  Province  of  Ontario  rests  with  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  particularly  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  health.  The  report  went  on 
further  to  be   essentially   critical   and   rather 
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strongly  critical  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  this 
control  in  the  programme.  The  indications 
are  that  the  medical  officers  of  health  do  not 
have  the  staff  nor  the  funds— and  sometimes 
they  do  not  have  the  inclination— to  take 
strong  measures  to  control  the  pollution  of 
the  ground  waters  from  private  sewage  dis- 
posal plants,  septic  tanks  and  so  on  in  the 
resort  areas  of  the  province. 

I  would  understand  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  in  fact  transfer  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  these  antipollution  measures. 
Frankly,  I  would  hope  so;  because  one  thing 
that  must  be  accomplished  is  the  focusing 
and  centralization  of  responsibility  for  anti- 
pollution measures  of  this  type.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  made  clear,  even  though  I  would 
feel  the  wording  of  the  bill  is  clear.  When 
the  Minister  of  Health  was  asked  about  this 
matter  yesterday,  he  said  that  he  personally 
would  be  opposed  to  the  transference  of  such 
authority,  and  he  did  so  even  though  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment was  in  his  seat  and  in  fact  looking  at 
him  rather  strongly  from  his  position  four 
seats  to  his  left. 

So  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  I  hope 
the  Minister  of  Health  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  principle  of  cabinet  solidarity  and  relin- 
quish the  responsibility  which  in  fact  he  and 
his  predecessor  have  not  wielded  with  effect 
in  recent  months  and  years. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  of  attending  a  seminar  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  which  was  interdisciplinary  in  that 
those  people  taking  part  were  from  the  engin- 
eering faculty,  the  political  science  faculty, 
the  biology  department  and  so  on.  It  was 
made  up  of  undergraduates  mostly  who  have 
the  option  to  take  this  credit  seminar  in  which 
people  from  the  community  come  in  to  ex- 
press certain  views.  In  return  of  course,  they 
express  their  views  to  the  people  from  the 
community. 

Last  night,  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
in  receipt  of  the  views  of  a  number  of  these 
students  and  one  of  them  was  a  part  of  the 
task  force  employed,  not  by  Pollution  Probe, 
but  by  a  government  agency  in  examining  the 
role  of  government  in  assessing  antipollution 
and  pollution  abatement  programmes  pres- 
ently conducted  by  The  Department  of 
Health  in  the  resort  areas. 

I  was  really  amazed  at  the  vehemence  he 
indicated  quite  publicly;  that  he  had  no 
confidence  in  The  Department  of  Health  or 
the  medical  officers  of  health  or  in  the  pro- 
visions that  were  given  to  them  in  combating 


pollution  in  these  resort  areas.  My  point  is 
this:  The  bill  says  specifically  that  surface 
and  ground  waters,  and  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion in  those  waters,  shall  come  under  the 
direction  of  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission; then,  I  would  assume,  it  would 
therefore  be  removed  from  The  Department 
of  Health.  I  would  hope  that  the  minister 
would  clarify  any  misapprehension  that  may 
remain  in  the  mind  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Wells)  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
in  the  mind  of  those  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature whoe  have  examined  this  legislation. 
This  is  one  point  that  I  would  think  should 
be  emphasized. 

A  further  point  in  this  legislation,  at  least 
as  it  is  referred  to  in  this  legislation,  is  the 
requirement  that  information  that  is  gathered 
by  the  technological  work  of  those  people 
employed  by  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  should  be  made  publicly  avail- 
able to  municipalities  and  others  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  this  type  of  informa- 
tion. I  would  be  prepared  to  grant  that  the 
minister's  argument,  when  he  is  charged  with 
withholding  information,  that  one  cannot  pro- 
vide the  information  to  everyone  who  comes 
in  off  the  street  is  perhaps  valid.  But  surely 
any  individual  or  group  that  can  establish  a 
bona  fide  interest  or  responsibility  in  the 
community  should  be  served  by  the  technical 
facilities  and  the  expert  opinions  of  those 
people  employed  by  OWRC. 

I  would  expect  further  that  any  group 
which,  as  I  say,  has  established  bona  fides  in 
the  community  should  be  able  to  arrange  for 
the  use  of  the  analytical  facilities  even  though 
there  might  be  some  delays  for  specific 
analytical  procedures  for  water  samples,  air 
samples,  and  soil  samples  if  this  be  neces- 
sary. But  more  than  anything  else,  I  am 
convinced  that  municipalities  and  those 
people  who  have  elected  responsibility  should 
have  full  access  to  the  information  that  is 
available  to  the  OWRC. 

It  is  just  recently,  for  example,  that  minis- 
terial orders  directed  toward  polluting  indus- 
tries have  been  made  public.  Until  recently 
it  has  been  very  difficult  to  find  out  which 
industries  are  subject  to  ministerial  orders 
and  what  those  ministerial  orders  include— 
such  as  time  limits  and  antipollution  meas- 
ures which  would  be  imposed  over  a  period 
of  time. 

It  is  generally  understood  and  known,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  ministerial  orders  are  imposed 
on  those  industries  which  are,  in  fact,  break- 
ing the  law— that  is  their  industrial  effluent 
does  not  come  up  to  the  standards  set  by 
OWRC.  Heaven  knows,   these  standards   are 
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not  very  rigid  or  even  rigid  enough  in  many- 
areas  of  the  industry.  I  would  call  to  your 
attention,  for  example,  the  standards  set  for 
pulp  and  paper  industries  where  I  feel  they 
are  not  rigid  enough. 

Now  that  these  ministerial  orders  are  made 
public,  I  would  suggest  that  the  minister 
could  use  this  as  one  of  the  weapons  in  his 
arsenal  to  bring  recalcitrants  into  line.  I  feel 
that  public  opinion  is  far  in  advance  of  gov- 
ernment policy  in  calling  for  more  stringent 
regulations,  harsher  penalties  and  more 
action  to  clean  up  the  environment  and  that 
by  using  ministerial  orders  or  information 
available  to  OWRC  as  to  the  pollution  levels 
of  specific  industries,  public  opinion  could  be 
marshalled  to  convince  the  industries  that,  in 
fact,  they  would  have  to  clean  up  and  that 
the  public  also,  in  fact,  would  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  associated  with  higher 
costs  of  operation  reflecting  in  higher  con- 
sumer costs. 

Another  case  in  point  having  to  do  with 
making  available  all  of  the  information  that 
should  be  available  to  the  public  has  to  do 
with  the  recent  situation  in  the  city  of  Barrie 
whereby  the  municipal  effluent  was  allowed 
to  bypass  the  sewage  disposal  facilities  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

The  city  manager  was  evidently  aware  of 
it  but  the  information  that  was  requested 
from  OWRC  and  should  have  been  made 
available  to  the  council  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  elected  members  of  Barrie  council  were 
not,  in  fact,  aware  that  raw,  untreated  sew- 
age was  flushing  into  Kempenfelt  Bay  even 
though  they  had  made  substantial  provision 
for  sewage  disposal,  or  at  least  they  had 
thought  that  such  provisions  had  been  made 
in  the  previous  month. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  controversy 
in  that  city  as  to  this  matter  and  I  am  not 
prepared  nor  am  I  knowledgeable  enough  to 
present  both  sides  of  the  argument.  But  we 
are  here  talking  about  OWRC  and  I  would 
emphasize  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  my 
view,  public  opinion  as  an  enforcement  tool 
has  not  been  effectively  used  by  the  minister 
or  OWRC  itself.  The  commission  has  been 
too  prone  to  deal  on  a  rather  personal  basis 
with  the  polluting  industry  or  municipality, 
assisting  them  in  keeping  their  essential- 
well,  let  us  say,  breaking  of  the  law  a  secret 
while  they  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  min- 
isterial order  that  might  take  up  to  five  years. 

You  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the 
minister's  predecessor  in  1965  announced  to 
an  enthusiastic  Legislature  that  the  program- 
me using  ministerial   orders   would,   in   fact, 


abolish  industrial  pollution  in  this  province 
by  1969  or  1970.  This  has  not  come  about.  In 
fact,  industrial  pollution,  even  though  sub- 
stantial sums  have  been  spent  by  government 
and  industry  to  abate  it,  is  probably  greater 
in  the  waters  of  Ontario  today  than  it  was 
even  in  1965,  due  to  industrial  expansion. 

I  think,  at  the  time,  the  minister— this  was 
in  1965— indicated  that  the  35  pulp  and  paper 
mills  operational  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
would  all  come  down  to  the  essential  basic 
OWRC  standard  by  1969-1970.  When  the 
report  of  OWRC  was  made  known  at  the  end 
of  that  period  of  time,  we  found  that  the  35 
mills  were  still  in  contravention  of  the  basic 
limits  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  additional 
mills  had  been  built  and  now  37  mills  were, 
in  fact,  breaking  the  law  of  Ontario,  even 
though  this  was  permitted  by  ministerial 
order. 

There  were  a  few  showcases— Domtar  was 
one— in  which  OWRC  took  the  polluting  in- 
dustry to  court,  obtained  a  conviction  and  the 
maximum  $1,000  fine.  I  presume  that  now  the 
maximum  of  $5,000  would  be  obtained,  or 
even  the  $10,000  fine,  but  still  I  feel  that  the 
laws  of  Ontario  are  very  far  from  that  para- 
gon that  has  been  described  by  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  in 
his  advertising  campaign  as  "The  best  in 
North  America."  Obviously  they  are  far  from 
the  best  and  far  from  those  which  should  be 
applicable  in  this  province. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  want  to 
raise  in  connection  with  the  bill.  I  will  not 
refer  to  any  specific  sections,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
in  my  reading  of  the  bill,  OWRC  can  require 
certain  industries  and  municipalities  to  have 
on  hand  programmes  and  material  to  cope  with 
emergency  pollution  situations.  But  nowhere 
in  the  bill  do  I  see  the  powers  that  OWRC  or 
some  government  authority  should  have  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  an  oil  spill  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  minister  might  very  well  say  that  this 
has  got  to  be  a  federal  responsibility  and  yet 
such  an  oil  spill  could  take  place  within  the 
waters  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
OWRC  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  plan  has 
been  worked  out  by  any  government  agency 
to  meet  such  an  emergency. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  but  what  we  read 
of  substantial  oil  spills  in  the  international 
waters  of  the  world.  So  far,  by  great  good 
luck  and  good  fortune,  such  a  spill,  or  the 
breakup  of  a  tanker,  has  not  occurred  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  with  substantial  pollution  re- 
sulting. But  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  until 
a  catastrophe  like  this  does  occur  and  I  feel 
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that  this  bill  should  give  the  OWRC  powers 
to  require  certain  agencies— and  it  may  be 
the  tanker  lines  themselves,  or  the  harbour 
commissions  associated  with  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  the  tankers— to  have  emergency 
measures  available. 

Failing  this,  perhaps  OWRC  itself  should 
be  the  agency  prepared  to  meet  such  a  re- 
quirement, which  is  bound  to  come,  whether 
it  is  a  long  time  from  now— and  heaven  grant 
that  it  be  a  long  time  from  now— or  whether 
it  be  tomorrow  morning,  when  a  tanker  in 
the  Great  Lakes  breaks  up  and  floods  the 
surface  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
beaches  with  the  pollution  that  would  be  so 
disastrous. 

I  am  sure  the  minister  wants  to  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  support  the  bill  or 
not,  and  I  would  say  that  we  are.  We  feel 
that  the  provisions  are  inadequate  along  many 
lines,  some  of  which  I  have  treid  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  We  hope  that  further  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  perhaps  in  committee  or  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  just  a 
few  months  off  I  would  presume,  would  cor- 
rect some  of  the  problems  which,  sir  I  have 
tried  to  bring  to  your  attention  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same 
bill  there  are  a  couple  of  points  that  I  wish 
to  make. 

The  first  point  was  a  similar  point  that  was 
raised  in  the  previous  bill  and  this  is  the 
matter  of  appointing  people  to  the  commission 
who  I  would  really  be  seriously  concerned 
about  controlling  pollution.  We  have  a  good 
example  of  how  members  of  the  OWRC  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  the  incident  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  where  prosecution  was  intended, 
or  prosecution  was  supposed  to  go  on  against 
Algoma  Steel.  We  have  here  the  member  for 
Wellington-Duffer  in  (Mr.  Root),  who  is  the 
second  vice-chairman  of  OWRC,  who  was 
well  aware  of  what  was  going  on  at  that 
time  and  who  refused  to  pursue  this  matter 
further  because  there  was  political  interfer- 
ence from  the  Attorney  General  of  Ontario. 

This  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  you  appoint  people  to  the 
commission  you  are  increasing  the  size  of 
the  membership.  You  should  appoint  people 
from  citizens  groups  actively  involved  in 
fighting  pollution  in  Ontario.  Pollution  Probe 
seems  to  be  doing  a  very  effective  job.  I  am 
sure  there  are  other  groups  in  Ontario  who 
are  doing  a  very  effective  job  of  trying  to 
combat  what  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
problem  in  our  society.  This  way,  by  having 
these  people  on  the  board  of  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission,  I  have  a  feel- 


ing that  you  will  not  be  able  to  hide  or  to 
stop  prosecutions  or  conceal  prosecutions  as 
you  have  done  in  the  past,  as  OWRC  has 
done  in  the  past.  I  think  these  people  have 
a  vested  interest  in  eliminating  pollution,  as 
compared  to  some  of  the  members  who  sit 
on  the  commission  now  who  have  a  vested 
interest  in  preserving  their  political  life,  or 
else  protecting  the  polluters  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  in 
this  particular  discussion  of  the  bill  when 
Algoma  Steel  was  going  to  be  prosecuted 
that  they  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  should  not  be  prosecuted  was  the  fact 
that  their  pollution  was  all  on  the  Canadian 
side  and  none  of  it  was  going  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  river  so,  therefore,  as  far  as 
the  International  Joint  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion goes  this  should  not  be  really  taken  into 
consideration.  I  brought  that  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  show  you  the  extent  of  corporate  responsi- 
bility that  exists  in  our  society. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  on  this 
bill  is  that  there  may  be  somewhere  in  the 
bill— if  you  interpret  the  legalese  in  it— but  as 
far  as  I  can  see  there  is  nothing  in  here  that 
empowers  the  OWRC  to  do  anything  to  assist 
private  citizens  if  they  wish  to  take  action  on 
their  own  behalf  against  either  persons  or 
corporations  or  companies  or  anybody  who  is 
polluting  certain  water  courses  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  We  have  had  this  problem  in  the 
past  where  private  citizens  have  embarked 
on  this  particular  kind  of  action  and  found 
out  that  the  OWRC  withheld  the  evidence- 
in  one  case  I  understand  they  had  the  evi- 
dence to  ensure  that  a  prosecution  would  be 
carried  out.  In  other  cases,  the  OWRC  refuses 
to  release  this  information,  although  the  min- 
ister has  said  that  from  now  on  the  informa- 
tion will  be  public.  Of  course,  everybody  is 
waiting  with  bated  breath  to  see  whether  he 
really  means  that.  We  will  find  out  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  I  hope. 

Anyway  I  think  a  clause,  perhaps  later  in 
the  amendments,  should  be  introduced  where 
the  OWRC  will  assist  private  citizens  in  their 
battle  for  pollution  control. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted 
to  make  two  brief  comments,  really  to  follow 
up  the  point  which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  made.  I  think  that  the  government 
has  got  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
creating  by  statute  some  rights  in  individual 
citizens,  who  are  injured  and  suffer  damage, 
in  addition  to  whatever  recourse  they  may 
have   under   normal   laws   of   negligence   and 
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other  civil  suits  in  the  courts.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  say  that  our  present  law  of 
civil  rights  is  at  all  adequate  in  the  extent 
of  its  concepts  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  persons  and  the  compensation  of  persons 
who  suffer  because  of  the  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  the  province. 

The  ramifications  of  it,  of  course,  were 
again  extensively  shown  last  weekend  on  the 
programme,  "Weekend."  It  is  almost  im- 
possible, I  would  say,  for  any  lawyer  with  any 
sense  of  assurance  to  advise,  for  example, 
the  chief  of  that  particular  Indian  band  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  have  any  recourse, 
against  whom  that  recourse  should  be,  what 
the  expense  would  be  in  pursuing  their  ac- 
tion in  the  courts,  and  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  any  likelihood  of  their  being  suc- 
cessful in  fastening  responsibility  on  any  par- 
ticular person  or  company  for  the  damages 
which  were  suffered. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  totally  ade- 
quate that  the  commission  alone,  in  the 
exercise  of  penalty  provisions  in  the  bill, 
should  be  left  to  its  own  devices  to  ensure 
the  purity  of  the  waters.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  bill  should  in  some  way  or  other  spell 
out  how  a  person  can  effectively  protect 
himself  and  get  compensation,  if  he  can 
establish  as  an  individual  citizen:  (a)  that 
there  is  pollution;  and  (b)  that  he  is  suffering 
some  loss  or  damage  because  of  it.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  there  should  be  a  statutory 
right  for  an  individual  citizen  to  simply  prove 
in  a  court  that  water  in  the  province  is  being 
polluted  to  give  him  an  automatic  statutory 
right  to  compensation  of  some  number  of 
dollars  without  even  having  to  show  that  he 
has  suffered  because  of  that  pollution. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  it  is  adequate  and 
I  wish  the  Attorney  General  were  here  so 
that  he  could  give  some  consideration  to  it. 


It  is  just  not  adequate  to  leave  it  to  our 
civil  remedies  of  negligence  and,  on  the  odd 
occasion,  when  injunction  proceedings  are 
available,  for  injunctions  to  be  granted  in  an 
interlocutory  way  during  the  course  of  a 
civil  suit. 

There  has  got  to  be  a  somewhat  more 
prompt  and  more  adequate  method  of  pro- 
tecting the  individual  citizen  and  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  individual  citizen  has  some  rela- 
tively speedy  recourse  to  the  courts,  by  the 
creation  in  the  statutes  of  certain  civil 
remedies  which  are  not  otherwise  available, 
or  in  expanding  present  civil  remedies  to 
cover  a  wider  ambit  and  a  wider  scope  than 
are  presently  available. 

I  would  ask  that  the  minister  should  con- 
sider that  the  bill  should  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  so  that  the 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  bill,  being  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  existing  statute,  can  be 
properly  dealt  with. 

I  would  confirm  what  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Brantford  said,  if  this  commis- 
sion is  going  to  be  increased  in  numbers  sub- 
stantially, as  is  provided  in  the  bill,  then 
real  advantage  must  be  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  per- 
sons to  the  commission  who  are  representa- 
tive of  groups  who  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  pollution  problems  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member? 
Then  perhaps  the  hon.  member  would 
adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Burr  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twenty-fifth  order; 
concurrence  in  supply  to  The  Department  of 
Health. 


CONCURRENCE    IN    SUPPLY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  allow  me,  before  we  begin. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  has  advised  me  that 
50  minutes  of  the  sitting  tonight  were  used 
this  afternoon,  which  means  there  will  be 
one  hour  and  40  minutes  for  this  particular 
debate,  so  that  at  9:40  p.m.  this  debate  will 
conclude. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  I  do  come  out  fighting  tonight 
or  appear  to  be  a  little  mad  it  is1  because  I 
am  in  fact  incensed  by  a  remark  that  was 
made  last  evening  by  the  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Welch)  in  his  capacity  as  government 
house  leader  as  is  reported  on  page  7  of  last 
evening's  Instant  Hansard,  tape  4614-2. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  He  is  a  very 
provocative  fellow. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes:  now  to  the  reason. 

He  said  it  was  the  fault  of  the  opposition 
—and  from  my  reading  of  the  text,  it  is  clear 
that  he  meant  the  Liberals  and  did  not  in- 
clude the  party  to  our  left  in  his  censure- 
that  Social  and  Family  Services  did  not  get  a 
fair  crack  of  the  whip  in  committee.  To 
quote  him:  "It  is  your  own  fault." 

Then  later  he  said  to  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  (Mr.  Braithwaite):  "Well,  let  us 
not  be  overly  pious.  It  is  your  fault  in  bud- 
geting time." 

And  when  the  member  for  Etobicoke  chal- 
lenged him  by  saying,  "Let  us  be  sensible," 
the  government  House  leader  replied,  "Right, 
starting  with  yourself." 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opposition  has  gone 
along  with  the  totally  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment in  committee  room  No.  1  since  the 
House  came  back  from  recess  because  we 
wanted  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  House. 
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We  should  have  said  no.  Our  resources  have 
been  stretched  to  the  limit  to  keep  this  two- 
ring  circus  going,  although  we  have  been 
doing  justice  neither  upstairs  nor  downstairs. 
We  have  also  left  the  impression,  and  this 
has  been  echoed  in  the  press,  that  the  Legis- 
lature's benches  have  barely  sustained  a 
quorum. 

I,  Mr.  Speaker,  missed  an  important  speech 
in  the  curriculum  K  to  13  vote  in  the  educa- 
tion estimates  in  this  chamber  because  I  was 
critic  downstairs  and  actually  speaking  for 
much  of  the  time  when  this  vote  was  called 
up  here. 

We  also  cheated  ourselves  out  of  voting 
power,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  only  members  of 
the  committee  or  nominated  substitutes  could 
vote;  although  anyone  could  speak  given  the 
time,  which  we  were  not.  When  estimates 
are  called  in  the  Legislature  proper  every 
member  of  the  House  has  the  right  to  vote. 
We  have  gone  around  disenfranchising  our- 
selves this  session. 

It  has  been  a  totally  unsatisfactory  pro- 
cedure, and  I  am  afraid  that  we  in  opposition 
—and  I  would  like  to  include  the  NDP  in  this 
—were  far  too  accommodating  in  the  arrange- 
ments we  made  in  this  regard. 

The  quality  of  the  Hansard  coverage  of 
the  committee  session  has  also  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  I  am  told  that  many  of  the  tapes 
have  proved  to  be  inaudible,  or  at  least 
garbled,  and  that  the  identification  of  mem- 
bers' voices  has  been  extremely  difficult.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  after  the  debates 
ended,  I  spent  a  little  time  upstairs  with  the 
Hansard  girls  to  see  what  I  could  do  to  clear 
up  at  least  that  portion  of  my  speech  that 
was  inaudible,  and  on  a  number  of  occasions 
tried  to  assist  them  in  identifying  the  voices 
of  different  speakers. 

A  committee  chairman  is  not  a  Speaker, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  he  or  she  does  not  always 
identify  the  person  speaking,  as  you  have  been 
doing,  so  that  I  would  tend  to  read  the 
Hansard  for  much  of  the  work  in  committee 
room  No.  1,  and  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Also  so  many  of  the  interjections  have  been 
missed— 
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Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Just  as  they 
are  now. 

Mr.  Ben:  —that  the  meaning  and  portent 
of  much  of  the  debate  has  been  destroyed. 
This  is  very  unfortunate  because  it  does  add 
a  lot  of  relish  and  mustard  to  the  debates  if 
one  can  get  them  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
often  the  whole  sense  of  a  debate  is  lost 
because  these  interjections  are  not  in  there. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  been  upstairs  in  the  Hansard  room 
and  watched  those  girls  working  in  a  most 
dedicated  fashion,  so  I  am  not  blaming  the 
Hansard  staff.  I  want  that  to  be  made  quite 
clear.  If  I  am  blaming  anybody,  I  am  blam- 
ing ourselves  for  having  acquiesced  to  what 
I  think  is  a  ridiculous  business  of  having  two 
performances  going  on  simultaneously. 

Of  course,  the  business  of  running  this 
province  becomes  more  complex  with  every 
year  that  passes,  but  this  is  no  solution  to  our 
problems.  We  have  to  find  some  way  to  deal 
with  the  estimates  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner— perhaps  I  should  have  said  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  only  justifi- 
cation for  taking  the  committee  downstairs 
would  have  been  in  widening  its  function  so 
that  we  could  hear  witnesses,  and  we  were 
thwarted  in  that  by  archaic  rules  and  pro- 
cedures which  in  the  end,  I  am  afraid— I 
should  not  say,  I  am  afraid— I  hope  will  bring 
this  government  to  its  kraocky  knees. 

The  parody  on  privilege  invoked  this  after- 
noon by  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr. 
Sargent)  had  the  serious  intent,  under  its 
surface  humour,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  government  and  of  the 
officials  and  servants  of  this  Legislature  to 
the  fact  that  our  patience  with  procedural 
roadblocks  is  just  about  exhausted.  We  are 
forced  to  quote  May  because  they  do;  and 
they  then  do  whatever  suits  them.  Quite 
often,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to 
look  at  the  smiling  faces  opposite  and  take 
the  blame  out  on  you,  sometimes  unjustly. 
I  think  that  there  are  going  to  be  a  very  few 
smiles  when  the  polls  are  in,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vouch  for  that. 

If  there  should  be  another  session  of  this 
particular  Legislature— and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  after  28  sessions  we  ought  to  have 
learned  a  few  things  besides  rules  which  do 
not  work— then  we  must  have  a  method  for 
bringing  the  people  before  committee  and 
letting  them  tell  their  stories  first-hand,  in- 
stead of  our  having  to  retell  them  at  great 
length  and  in  language  that  the  parties 
themselves  would  not  use. 


Elegant  prose  is  all  very  well  in  its  place, 
but  I  think  far  more  important  to  a  success- 
ful democracy  is  the  involvement  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  in  the  process  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  charge  this  Conservative 
administration  with  deliberately  cutting  off 
the  access  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  only  forms 
that  carry  ultimate  weight,  the  committees  of 
this  House. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  is  just  not  true. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  true!  It  is  true,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  hon.  deputy  leader,  the 
House  leader,  knows  this  is  true.  He  made 
that  quite  clear  last  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  saying  it  50  more 
times  does  not  make  it  any  more  true. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  minister  denying  it 
every  time  the  accusation  is  made  is  not 
going  to  take  a  tittle  of  the  truthfulness  out 
of  the  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member's  party  was 
on  the  rules  committee. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Is  the  minister 
prepared  to  change  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  should  take 
it  up  with  his  member  on  the  standing 
committee  on  rules  and  procedure. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  list  all  the 
outside  functions  we  like,  and  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko), 
when  he  gets  in  the  House,  is  pretty  good 
at  doing  this.  But  the  people  have  a  right  to 
come  as  close  to  the  bar  of  this  House  as  is 
technically  feasible;  we  can  organize  our 
committees  to  accommodate  the  people  and 
we  should  do  so.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  municipal  governments  can  make  that 
possible,  I  do  not  see  why  we,  who  give  to 
the  municipal  governments  their  power, 
should  be  incapable  of  doing  that  simple 
little  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  trust  the  hon.  member  will 
shortly  come  to  The  Department  of  Health 
estimates. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  coming 
to  this.  Perhaps  I  just  had  to  get  that  off  my 
chest,  and  since  you  put  it  so  nicely,  I  should 
get  down  to  the  purpose  of  my  rising— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now  he  feels  better.  It  is 
therapeutic. 
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Mr.  Ben:  —this  evening. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel  a  little  better 
getting  that  off  my  chest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  a  help. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  difficult  to  berate  the  hon. 
House  leader.  He  has  a  bad  habit  of  putting 
on  a  Cheshire  grin  which  becomes  rather 
disarming. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  He  may  be 
the  next  Premier  though. 

Mr.  Ben:  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  will  get 
to  the  estimates.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  in  my  opinion  we  began  the  com- 
mittee hearings  by  having  the  minister,  as 
is  his  wont,  insult  the  members  of  the 
committee.  What  he  said  was  here  were  his 
estimates,  totalling  $894,950,000  of  public 
money,  which  includes  his  statutory  stipend, 
and  go  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  opposition  believes,  that 
this  is  the  way  one  should  introduce  esti- 
mates. This  is  not  the  way;  he  should  make 
an  opening  statement  to  justify— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  the  old  stuff  about  making 
opening  statements. 

Mr.  Ben:  —the  money  he  is  asking  for.  If 
in  fact  his  remarks  was  an  opening  statement, 
all  we  had,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  bare  totals 
in  the  estimates  book  to  go  on. 

Added  to  this,  many  of  us  found  he  had 
blocked  our  research  efforts  almost  at  every 
turn.  He  had  my  assistant  turned  away  from 
999  Queen  Street  for  no  good  reason,  and  he 
would  certainly  have  blocked  our  efforts  to 
research  the  London  mental  health  situation 
had  he  known  in  advance  that  we  were  down 
there. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  That 
is  just  not  true! 

Mr.  Ben:  So  in  fact  this  was  a  puff  job 
from  the  word  go;  and  in  my  estimation  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  All  the  min- 
ister can  say  is:  "Oh,  that  is  not  true!"  The 
same  with  the  House  Leader  there. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  a 
Hansard  record  of  this  committee— issues  S42- 
S53— comprising  382  pages  of  talk.  Apart  from 
the  probing  questions  and  observations  of 
those  seriously  concerned  with  the  way  things 
are  going  in  this  department,  the  rest  is  utter 
garbage.  Pages  of  questions  that  went  un- 
answered; reams  and  reams  of  waffle  and 
public    relations    jargon;    platitudes    by    the 


score— but  no  answers  to  the  questions  which 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  posing  with  ever- 
increasing  impatience. 

This  is  certainly  the  last  virtuoso  perfor- 
mance of  its  kind  that  the  minister  will  be 
able  to  put  on.  I  do  not  think  the  taxpayers 
are  going  to  stand  for  that  nonsense  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  just  what  the  com- 
mittee cost  with  all  its  time,  all  the  members 
time,  all  the  time  of  the  staffs  that  were  in 
attendance.  And  where  did  we  get?  Nowhere! 
The  minister  was  unhelpful  throughout. 

He  was  his  usual  bland  self,  and  if  any- 
body has  the  monopoly  on  being  bland,  I 
think  it  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health.  But 
I  think  that  the  taxpayers'  taxi  meter  was 
ticking— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  have  a  lot  to  be 
bland  about. 

Mr.  Ben:  —and  we  are  going  nowhere. 
Then  the  Provincial  Secretary  has  the  teme- 
rity to  accuse  the  opposition  of  not  budgeting 
its  time.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  try  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  in  a  few  brief  words  anyway. 

Vote  701  —  department  administration. 
What  a  shambles! 

One  cannot  get  answers,  let  alone  initia- 
tives. The  minister's  people  do  not  seem  to 
have  heard  about  what  is  going  on  in  medical 
research  around  the  world  and  they  seem  in- 
capable of  grasping  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis  in  hospital  administration  south  of  the 
border,  and  in  fact  in  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world. 

They  are  too  proud  to  learn  from  other's 
mistakes.  They  go  on  making  the  same  blun- 
ders that  have  been  made  elsewhere  and  then 
they  wonder  why  costs  soar. 

And  what  a  staff  it  is!  In  this  regard,  it 
just  takes  its  cue  from  the  minister  in  being 
bland,  evasive  and  incompetent. 

Nevertheless,  the  minister's  head  office  staff 
manages  to  run  up  a  bill  of  $21,500  in  tra- 
velling expenses  and  to  use  it.  It  is  just  a 
feather-bed  job,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  was  produced  for  this  expense. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  was  just 
$21,500  of  taxpayers'  money  used  to  travel 
about  hither  and  dither;  learning  goodness 
knows  what,  for  they  certainly  have  not  de- 
monstrated that  they  know  anything  of  value, 
anything  that  is  going  to  save  the  taxpayers 
of  Ontario  a  hard-earned  dollar. 

Yet  during  these  estimates,  the  minister  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  all  the  opposition 
was  doing  was  trying  to  find  ways  for  him, 
or    the    government    or    the    department,    to 
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spend  more  money.  We  pointed  out  to  him 
how  we  could  save  money,  but  to  him  any 
suggestion  is  just  meant  to  spend  money.  Yet 
this  is  a  sum  which  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, he  frittered  away,  for  we  do  not 
know  where  he  spent  the  money. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  appear  to  be  a 
trivial  sum,  a  small  sum,  and  I  imagine  that 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  sum  of  $895 
million,  it  may  be  considered  a  small  or  tri- 
vial sum,  but  I  imagine  that  we  have  to  start 
some  place.  Like  that  Volkswagen  commercial 
is  apt  to  say,  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earn- 
ed." 

This  is  the  place  to  start.  So  I  think  if  we 
start  by  cutting  out  these  frills  for  these  em- 
ployees in  their  ivory-towered  Queen's  Park 
and  let  every  journey  involve  something  that 
results  in  hard-pressed  gains  for  the  tax  pay- 
ers of  this  province,  whose  sweat  makes  the 
easy  life  that  these  people  enjoy,  then  we 
will  not  begrudge  him  the  $21,500  they  spent. 
Then  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  and 
its  $8  million  here.  Yet  where  are  the  store- 
front treatment  centres.  They  have  been  left 
to  others  to  provide.  During  the  discussion  of 
these  estimates  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  had  occasion  to  ask 
what  had  happened  to  the  centre  they  had  on 
Harbord  Street,  where  they  were  treating 
people  brought  in  as  drunks.  Well  it  has 
gone. 

I  think  it  has  gone  to  make  way  for  some 
expansion  there.  But  we  were  told  that  the 
facilities  had  been  transferred  to  the  Harbour 
Light  and  Seaton  House,  and  by  the  minis- 
ter's remarks  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
same  type  of  programme  and  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  applied. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
occasion  to  be  speaking  with  one  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  police  department  who  had  advo- 
cated setting  up  such  a  system.  I  mentioned 
that  I  had,  in  the  House,  informed  the  hon. 
members  of  a  statement  of  his  that  I  found 
out  that  the  police  had  not  been  permitted  to 
take  their  prisoners  there  because  there  was 
inadequate  accommodation  and  that  they  had 
since  been  personally  in  liaison  with  the  Sal- 
vation Army  people  who  ran  the  Harbour 
Light,  trying  to  make  arrangements  for 
people.  I  think  they  are  going  to  try  and  open 
12  beds  or  something  so  that  the  police  could 
be  bringing  people  in  off  the  street  and  put- 
ting them  into  this  centre. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  question  arose  because  this  in- 
dividual—it was  Deputy  Chief  Ackroyd,  I 
mentioned  his  name— in  discussing  the  sugges- 


tions of  central  lock-ups,  made  the  statement 
that  perhaps  what  people  ought  to  look  at 
rather  than  the  number  of  deaths  to  people 
in  police  cells,  was  the  lack  of  deaths  or  in- 
juries to  people  who  were  not  put  in  cells  at 
all,  whether  they  be  central  lock-ups  or  the 
subdivision  station  lock-ups,  but  were  taken 
to  this  centre  they  had  on  Harbord  Street. 
The  suggestion  was  made  what  they  should 
do  was  expand  these  centres  rather  than  cen- 
tral lock-ups. 

And  this  is  when  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  this  system  is  flourishing  quite  well.  To 
our  chagrin  we  subsequently  discovered  that 
we  were  led  up  a  dead  end  by  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Are  you  saying  there  is 
no  centre  there? 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  I  did  not  say  there  was  no 
centre  there.  We  accept,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  minister  split  the  facilities  between 
Seaton  House  and  the  Harbour  Light.  We 
are  saying  that  one  of  the  complaints  was  that 
by  utilizing  the  beds  at  Harbour  Light  we 
were  depriving  destitute  men  of  the  use  of 
those  beds  under  normal  circumstances.  This 
is  one  of  our  complaints. 

In  fact,  the  department  did  not  create  any 
facilities.  They  just  deprived  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  our  population  of  a  very  much 
needed  facility  that  they  had  available  to 
them,  that  was  cheap  beds  in  which  to  bunk. 
Now  the  minister  shakes  his  head.  Well  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  then  discussed  the  College 
of  Nurses,  the  Registered  Nurses  Association 
of  Ontario,  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
faculty  of  medicine  and  grants.  Well  Mr. 
Speaker,  bounced  as  I  was  between  Educa- 
tion and  Health,  I  never  did  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  what  I  still  consider  an  im- 
portant contribution  regarding  the  training  of 
nurses  in  Ontario.  But  I  do  want  to  endorse 
fully  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
on  healing  arts  in  respect  of  using  community 
colleges— that  is,  the  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology— for  the  training  of  nurses. 

Since  that  speech  was  prepared,  Dr.  Colvin 
of  Fanshawe  College  has  regaled  some  mem- 
bers of  our  caucus  with  stories  about  the  kind 
of  obstacles  he  has  come  up  against  from 
vested  interests  in  trying  to  rationalize  vari- 
ous aspects  of  adult  education  in  the  London 
area.  One  of  these  stories  concerns  his  pas- 
sionate plea  for  the  implementation  of  the 
committee  of  healing  arts'  recommendation 
that  the  two-year  diploma  education  for  nurs- 
ing  should   be   focussed   on   the   community 
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colleges  of  Ontario— or  rather  on  those  com- 
munity colleges  which  want  to  develop  such 
a  programme.  After  the  most  lengthy  and 
logical  exposition  on  Dr.  Colvin's  part,  as 
irrefutable  in  its  logic  as  is  the  logic  of  the 
committee  on  healing  arts  itself,  Dr.  Colvin 
turned  to  the  head  of  a  nursing  school  and 
said  to  her:  "Now,  what  are  your  arguments 
in  rebuttal?"  And  all  she  could  say— but  I  am 
assured,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  she  said  it  in  all 
earnestness— was  this:  "But  we  shall  lose  our 
cap!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  nothing  but  tradition 
and  trivia;  but  that  is  what  is  ruining  not 
only  this  Legislature,  but  many  other  institu- 
tions as  well.  The  prospect  for  change  is  not 
bright.  There  are  too  many  feather-beds,  too 
many  jacks-in-office,  too  many  entrenched 
establishments  opposed  to  change;  and  they 
will  dig  in  their  heels  to  prevent  a  good  and 
comprehensive  medical  service  coming  to 
Ontario  rather  than  see  their  private  empires 
fall.     ' 

We  then  got  on  to  the  Banting  and  Best 
research  fund.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  this 
grant,  which  is  a  statutory  one,  and  obviously 
more  of  a  token  than  anything  else  in  these 
inflated  times.  I  think  this  is  pursuant  to  a 
1923  statute;  and  at  that  time  it  was  only 
$10,000,  but  it  is  augmented  by  a  further 
$20,000  which  is  non-statutory. 

I  would  like  to  use  the  reference  to  this 
grant  at  this  time  to  record  a  letter  I  th'nk 
of  historical  interest,  with  your  permission 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  much  as  I  hate  to  read  these 
letters;  if  I  may  be  permitted,  it  is  a  letter 
that  was  written  on  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association  stationery  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Griffin, 
who  is  the  general  director,  to  Dr.  Bernard 
Leibel,  associate  professor,  Banting  and  Best 
Institute,  department  of  medical  research.  It 
says: 

Dear  Dr.  Leibel: 

I  enjoyed  your  article  on  Fred  Banting 
published  in  the  Canadian  Family  Physician. 

"I  knew  Fred  personally  but  he  was  a 
very  close  friend  of  the  founder  of  our 
association,  Dr.  Clarence  M.  Hincks. 
During  the  time  when  insulin  shock 
therapy  was  becoming  popular  in  the 
treatment  of  schizophrenia  and  other  men- 
tal disorders  (circa  1936/38),  Fred  Banting 
became  tremendously  interested  in  the 
problems  of  psychiatry  and  mental  illness. 
Dr.  Hincks  arranged  for  him  to  visit  several 
mental  hospitals  in  Canada  where  the 
insulin  shock  treatment  was  being  carried 
out.  When  Fred  Banting  returned  we  had 
an    informal    conference    with    him   during 


which  he  announced  that  the  method  being 
used  in  the  treatment  of  mentally  ill 
patients  in  our  hospitals  was  all  wrong. 

He  said:  "You  have  forgotten  the  most 
important  therapeutic  element  available  to 
you,  namely,  the  impact  of  one  patient  on 
another.  I  believe  that  if  you  explore  this 
aspect  of  inter-patient  therapeutic  relation- 
ships you  would  discover  a  valuable  new 
method  of  treatment  and  approach." 

It  is  interesting  that  subsequently,  but 
not  necessarily  because  of  Banting's  recom- 
mendations, a  great  deal  of  work  developed 
in  Metro  hospitals  and  other  psychiatric 
treatment  centres  where  the  role  of  patients 
as  therepeutic  agents  was  developed.  Max- 
well Jones  in  England  developed  the  thera- 
peutic community  which  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  world.  Patients'  councils 
were  established  in  many  hospitals  and 
still  are  an  active  ingredient  of  the  milieu 
therapy. 

I  am  interested  in  your  account  of  the 
early  morning  first  thoughts  which  Banting 
recorded  each  day.  I  am  wondering  if  he 
would  have  referred  to  this  aspect  of  his 
career  and,  if  so,  if  there  would  be  any 
possibility  of  having  this  part  at  least  of 
his  manuscript  made  available  to  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
psychiatry. 

With  kind  personal  regards, 

Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Griffin,  M.D. 

Now  my  understanding  is  that  the  early 
morning,  first  thoughts  of  Banting  are  un- 
likely to  be  made  available  to  Dr.  Griffin. 
They  have  been  sealed  up  and  will  not  be 
opened  for  perhaps  100  years.  Apparently 
they  are  very  frank  comments,  not  only  on 
matters  of  the  day  but  also  upon  people  of 
the  day,  and  they  concern  people  who  are 
still  very  much  alive. 

Lady  Banting,  who  is  a  gynaecologist  at 
the  Women's  College  Hospital,  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  no  one  is  going  to  get  Bant- 
ing's first  thoughts  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come,  but  I  commend  the  research  to  some 
scholar  who  may  chance  across  these  remarks 
in  a  dusty  tone  of  Hansard  when  we  are  all 
long  dead  and  gone. 

Banting,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a 
remarkable  visionary  in  that  he  pointed  the 
way  to  the  therapeutic  community.  The 
opposition's  researches  at  the  Western  On- 
tario Therapeutic  Community  Hospital  in 
London  convinced  us  that  this  is  the 
approach  that  must  be  adopted  wherever 
possible.    I   put   out    a   report   and   like   the 
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commentary  on  nursing  education  it  never 
got  into  the  record,  but  it  did  reach  all 
those  concerned  by  interdepartmental  mail. 

In  summary,  we  propose  that  the  western 
Ontario  Therapeutic  Community  Hospital 
should  remain  a  pilot  project  for  three  years 
while  its  success  is  evaluated.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  Business  School  and  the  School  of 
Social  Science  are  now  both  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  WOTCH  from  their  respective 
viewpoints,  and,  of  course,  Dr.  Harold  Moun- 
tain is  also  writing  his  book  on  The  Thera- 
peutic Community  in  Canada,  which  is 
expected  to  be  a  down-to-earth  version  of 
Maxwell  Jones'  work  in  England.  I  think  it 
should  receive  world-wide  circulation  and  I 
hope  that  it  brings  to  Dr.  Harold  Mountain 
the  recognition  he  deserves  after  all  he  has 
had  to  put  up  with  by  way  of  obstruction 
from  Dr.  H.  W.  Henderson  in  the  minister's 
department  and  Dr.  Wiokward  at  the  London 
Psychiatric  Hospital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  just  not  true.  Get 
the  facts  straight. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  did  get  my  facts  straight.  We 
went  to  get  the  facts  straight. 

Reverting  to  public  health  for  a  moment; 
there  were  many  aspects  of  this  vote  that 
produced  no  answers.  The  minister  tends  to 
shrug  off  the  human  health  consequences  of 
industrial  pollution  of  our  air  and  water, 
for  example,  now  that  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Kerr)  is  there  to  pass  the  buck  to. 

However,  some  very  interesting  facts  were 
broached,  and  not  denied.  The  one  of 
greatest  interest  to  Torontonians  is  that  they 
are  suffering  needlessly  from  sulphur-dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere  because  Hydro  will  not 
install  a  wet  scrubber  at  its  Richard  Hearn 
plant  or  at  its  Lakeview  plant.  The  reason, 
we  suggest,  is  that  Hydro  has  been  pressured 
by  Canadian  Industries  Limited  not  to  flood 
the  market  with  cheap  sulphuric  acid,  whose 
production  by  this  wet  scrubbing  process  in 
downtown  Toronto  would  just  shatter  the 
orderly  economic  pyramid  which  CIL  has 
built. 

So  people  breathe  in  the  foul  air,  and 
maybe  some  of  them  die,  so  that  CIL  can 
maintain  its  profit  in  chemicals.  Of  course, 
that  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment all  along.  Support  private  enterprise  at 
whatever  the  cost  to  the  individual.  As  T.  S. 
Eliot  says:  "This  is  how  the  world  will  end, 
not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper". 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  remarks  on 
pages  S-1291  through  to  S-1308,  in  com- 
mittee Hansard  S-42,  to  the  large  numbers 
of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  the  vital 
issues  of  Medicare  and  health  care  in  this 
province  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  them  here. 

I  also  would  recommend  them  to  the  few 
members  on  the  government  benches  who  do 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  these  matters 
and  who  do  not  fall  asleep  over  the  estimates, 
as  the  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr. 
J.  R.  Smith)  appeared  to  do  in  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
That  is  not  nice  to  say  when  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  not  even  here. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  He  is  not  even  here;  that 
is  not  very  gentlemanly. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  is  not  even  here.  I  do  not 
not  know  whether  it  is  gentlemanly,  to  point 
out  that  he  is  not  here,  but  I  do  not  get  the 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Nipissing  (Mr.  R.  S.  Smith),  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  members  on  the  real  effects 
and  failures  of  Parcost.  He  spoke  very  elo- 
quently in  committee  on  this  topic.  It  is  just 
possible  he  may  give  this  House  the  benefit 
of  his  specialized  experience  in  retail  phar- 
macy tonight  if  time  permits.  He  also  spoke 
to  the  point  of  medical  and  dental  training  at 
the  end  of  the  graduate  and  post-graduate 
level,  in  which  he  has  also  taken  much 
interest. 

During  the  debates,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  called 
for  monthly  occurrence  reports  on  the  inci- 
dence of  battered  baby  cases.  One  of  the 
questions  we  discussed  is  this:  Is  a  doctor 
protected  against  libel  and  slander  charges 
when  he  reports  a  battered  bady  incident? 
Frankly,  we  never  did  find  out  because  there 
was  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  that  regard. 

We  bounced  around  the  fact  that  the 
importation  of  non-medical  drugs  by  mail  is 
a  federal  problem.  Again  we  got  nowhere. 
We  discovered  in  committee  that  the  min- 
ister's lab  will  not  analyse  psychedelic  drugs 
bought  in  by  police  to  test  for  impurities 
which  might  injure  users  unless  there  is  a 
prosecution  involved;  and  that  even  then  the 
buck  is  passed  wherever  possible  to  the  fed- 
eral authorities. 

My  colleague  from  Welland  South  (Mr. 
Haggerty)  discussed  the  possibilities  with 
regard  to  industrial  blood  tests  serving  the 
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purposes  of  workmen's  compensation,  and  I 
in  turn  pointed  out  some  of  the  dangers  to 
individual  liberty  inherent  in  this  approach  of 
compulsory  blood  tests  at  intervals  as  a 
condition  of  adequate  compensation  cover- 
age. This  is  one  of  those  areas,  like  the 
conflict  of  privacy  and  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation, that  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice 
will  have  to  get  to  if  ever  he  resolves  the 
Quebec  impasse— over  the  obstacles,  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  the  provincial  NDP  leader's 
father  is  throwing  in  his  way.  But  then  the 
provincial  NDP  leader  is  not  in  his  seat 
either,  so  I  will  probably  be  taken  to  task 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
for  that  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  entire  areas  un- 
resolved in  the  matter  of  contaminated  foods, 
and  the  issues  were  obscured  by  fears  of  libel 
or  slander.  I  think  the  minister  should  tell  the 
House  clearly  what  the  position  of  his  depart- 
ment is  in  this  regard. 

We  also  discussed  the  increasing  use  of 
freon  and  other  aerosol  gases  in  whipping 
creams,  deoderants,  hair  spray,  furniture  pol- 
ishes, where  the  danger  is  breathing  it,  and 
other  instances. 

Again  we  got  the  brush-off  from  the  min- 
inster,  this  time  in  the  direction  of  the  prov- 
incial Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  and  Mr.  Bas- 
ford.  Everything  that  is  of  any  real  import- 
ance in  this  area  seems  to  be  ending  up  on 
Mr.  Basford's  desk.  The  province  does  not 
seem  to  care  enough  to  fight  private  enter- 
prise in  any  areas  of  public  health.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
duplication,  as  the  minister  suggests,  it  is  a 
matter  of  bringing  a  modicum  of  concern 
back  here  to  Queen's  Park. 

Then  we  talked  about  noise  pollution. 
Again  we  got  the  same  old  story  from  the 
Tory  benches.  We  did  the  most  detailed  in- 
quiry into  decibel  meters  and  modern 
equipment  and  we  showed  that,  with  all  its 
huge  departmental  staff  flitting  about  on 
travelling  allowances,  this  government  is  four 
or  five  years  behind  the  times  claiming,  as 
the  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  does, 
that  there  are  still  no  reliable  decibel  meas- 
uring instruments  commercially  available  and 
reliable  enough  for  a  prosecution. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  sounds  like  a  pretty  futile 
exercise. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  has  been  to  date  a  very  futile 
exercise,  but  then  I  have  to  admit  that  some- 
how we  do  manage  to  retain  our  perserver- 
ance,  do  we  not? 


Hon.  L.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
member  retained  other  things  as  well. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  we  retained  that  too,  as  the 
hon.  minister  surmises. 

Yet  we  in  the  Opposition,  with  our  limited 
resources,  can  produce  convincing  specifica- 
tions from  manufacturers  and  independent 
laboratories  for  equipment  that  does  register 
noise  accurately  and  will  stand  up  in  court. 
It  is  just  that  this  government  does  not  have 
the  guts— if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of 
that  word— to  put  some  teeth  into  the  noise 
laws. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Is  that  Parliamentary 
language? 

Mr.  Ben:  Again  it  is  just  too  soft  on  the 
vested  interests  on  whom  it  relies  for  support, 
particularly  at  this  time  as  the  election  seems 
to  be  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  nearer. 
I  rather  suspect  that  the  government  benches 
are  not  so  anxious  to  build  up  the  kitty  for 
the  coming  election  as  they  are  to  sustain 
them  for  the  many,  many  lean  years  in 
opposition  that  will  follow,  come  the  next 
election. 

An  then  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
issue  in  environmental  health  that  has  come 
to  a  head  even  since  the  committee  rose  is 
the  effect  upon  humans  of  mercury  pollution 
now  that  the  level  has  soared  far  above  the 
0.5  parts  per  million  in  fish  offered  for  sale 
or  caught;  for  example  in  the  Wabigood  River 
and  all  around  the  Dryden  pulp  and  paper 
complex,  as  well  as  around  Lake  St.  Clair. 

The  reaction  of  the  government,  and  this 
is  typical,  is  to  raise  the  safe  level.  That  is 
what  the  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission  kept 
doing  with  the  atomic  fall-out  figures,  until 
some  people  finally  got  wise  and  made 
nations  keep  the  atmosphere  clear  of  atomic 
tests. 

In  the  end  we  shall  have  to  do  that  with 
mercury.  But  once  more,  industry  and  busi- 
ness are  too  close  to  the  government  for  any 
significant  change  to  occur  until  the  govern- 
ment itself  changes. 

The  question  in  medical  laboratory  sample 
testing  was  not  resolved.  We  found  again 
that  instead  of  doing  all  the  testing  itself  and 
eliminating  the  profit  motive,  the  government, 
as  always,  was  looking  for  ways  to  line  the 
pockets  of  its  supporters  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  hon.  member  is  becoming 
a  socialist. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  God  forbid! 
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An  hon.  member:  They  have  got  to  go. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
refer  the  members  to  the  important  section  of 
the  committee  Hansard  that  occurred  around 
pages  S-1546— 

An  hon.  member:  Sock  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Ben:  —and  through  S-1549  regarding 
the  screening  of  the  population  against  the 
incidence  of  chronic  diseases  which  today  are 
the  major  health  hazards.  We  look  at  the 
medical  h'story  filing  that  would  occur  as  a 
result  of  these  periodic  tests  and  the  possi- 
bilities and  dangers  of  computer  filing  of  such 
records.  Of  course,  just  like  school  records, 
there  have  to  be  strict  safeguards  that  they 
do  not  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 

My  colleague  from  Nipissing  then  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  the  public  health  clinic  in 
relation  to  community  preventive  medicine 
generally,  and  not  just  as  a  service  for  the 
poor.  Perhaps  if  time  permits,  sir,  he  will 
also  expand  on  that  later  in  this  debate.  I 
know  he  has  the  desire  to  speak.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  is  going  to  be  available 
for  him. 

We  then  discussed  the  referral  from  the 
courts  of  patients  for  medical  examination  to 
determine  their  mental  state. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  I 
believe  in  giving  plaudit  where  plaudit  is 
due,  I  think  it  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Brantford  (Mr.  Makarchuk)  who  brought  up 
that  particular  topic. 

Anyway,  he  found  that  the  procedures 
were  unsatisfactory  both  as  to  examination 
and  as  to  security,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  patient's  having  already  been  convicted 
—we  made  that  clear  I  trust— but  from  the 
point  of  protecting  him  from  himself,  from 
his  possible  suicidal  tendencies  or  other 
extremes  of  conduct  when  faced  with  a  court 
appearance  in  the  near  future.  At  least  that 
was  the  intent  that  I  got,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brantford  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
not  correct. 

We  also  found  unsatisfactory  the  absence 
in  Ontario  of  a  category  of  a  paramedical 
personnel  halfway  between  a  nurse  and  doc- 
tor, called  "feldsher"  in  Russia,  who  might 
assist  a  doctor  in  some  aspect  of  his  work. 
I  gave  instances  from  overseas  of  where  such 
categories  were  accepted  in  contributing  to 
the  medical  efficiencies  of  nations.  You  know, 
I  was  really  taken  to  task  for  quoting  from 
what  would  have  to  be  a  superb  report,  a 
special  report,  "The  First  US  Mission  on 
Mental  Health  to  the  USSR,"  because  it  was 


a  report  of  conditions  in  the  USSR  with  ref- 
erence to  mental  health  prepared  by,  I  was 
going  to  say,  a  very  established  team  of  doc- 
tors and  sociologists. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  From  where? 

Mr.  Ben:  From  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  mission  delegation  Walter 
E.  Barton,  MD,  medical  director,  American 
Psychiatric  Association;  Mike  Gorman,  execu- 
tive director,  National  Committee  Against 
Mental  Illness;  the  Hon.  David  L.  Bazelon, 
chief  judge,  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit— 

An  hon.  member:  Fine  fellow! 

Mr.  Ben:  Alan  D.  Miller,  M.D.,  commis- 
sioner, New  York  State  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene;  Phillip  Sirotkin,  PhD,  associate 
director,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health; 
Harold  M.  Visotsky,  MD,  director,  Illinois 
Department  of  Mental  Health;  Stanley  F. 
Yolles,  MD,  director,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  who  was  also  the  chairman 
of  the  delegation. 

An  hon.  member:  Outstanding! 

Mr.  Ben:  If  I  may  be  permitted  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre,  it 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  Moun- 
tain who  took  umbrage  at  the  suggestion  that 
perhaps  some  place- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Perhaps  the  minister? 

Mr.  Ben:    No,  it  was  not  the  minister.    He 
also  had  some  sarcasm,  but  he  kept  it  within 
bounds.  It  was  palatable- 
Mr.    W.    Ferrier    (Cochrane    South):    The 
member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Winkler),  too. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  for  Grey  South, 
yes. 

I  think  what  rather  hurt  them  was  that  in 
mental  health,  the  USSR  were  considerably 
further  ahead,  not  only  of  this  government 
but  even  of  the  United  States.  Or  perhaps  I 
should  say  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
whichever  one  prefers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  send  their  real 
bad  cases  to  Siberia. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  treat  them  much  better  there  than  we 
do  here.  They  have  a  completely  different 
arrangement. 

I  am  not  going  to  quote,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
did  go  into  considerable  detail  on  this,  and 
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if  the  hon.  member— sorry,  it  is  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services— is  interested  in 
some  of  the  statements  that  were  made  with 
reference  to  this  report,  I  trust  that  he 
will  be  because  he  may  get  some  money- 
saving  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  our 
mental  health  here,  and  especially  of  the 
people  in  his  charge. 

To  give  the  hon.  minister  his  due,  I  rather 
suspect  that  he  might  be  interested  in  that. 
It  is  a  special  report  of  "The  First  United 
States  Mission  on  Mental  Health  to  the 
USSR."  You  can  obtain  it  from  The  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  services,  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  thought  the  member 
said  it  was  headed  by  Stanley  Knowles? 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  I  made  no  mention— it  was 
Stanley  Yolles,  like  Yolles  and  Rotenberg. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Then  I  never  recog- 
nized any  name. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Yolles! 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
corrects  my  pronunciation;  it  was  Yolles.  My 
colleague  from  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  exam- 
ined the  bed  situation  in  our  hospitals  in 
great  detail,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  also  went  out 
to  look  at  the  question  of  facilities  for  the 
retarded  and  found  them  inadequate.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  fine  words  of  the  PIP  com- 
mittee—and they  have  been  heard  around  the 
Legislature  this  week  in  connection  with  the 
Treasurer's  estimates  and  tax  debates— we 
found  yet  another  example  of  a  department 
not  co-operating  or  working  at  cross-purposes. 
In  this  instance,  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  had  cut  back  social 
worker  training  to  the  detriment  of  The  De- 
partment of  Health;  PIP  please  note. 

The  Conservative  member  for  Grey  South, 
on  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  constructively,  asked  the  minister 
to  elaborate  on  the  union  of  OHSC  and 
OMSIP,  and  he  got  absolutely  nowhere.  The 
minister  said  he  would  be  happy  to  answer 
his  questions,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  even 
one  of  his  own  party  colleagues  his  usual 
whopping  snow  job. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  South):  OHSC  looked 
after  him  all  right! 

Mr.  Ben:  We  asked  the  minister  whether 
he  would  use  this  occasion  to  introduce  a 
system  of— 


An  hon.  member:  ARSIP?  Never  had 
ARSIP. 

Mr.  Ben:  -abatement  of  OHSC  premiums, 
as  was  the  case  with  OHSIP,  but  the  answer 
was  no— except,  as  they  are  always  wont  to 
say,  they  always  have  an  open  mind  on  these 
things.  But  the  trouble  with  the  openness  of 
their  mind  is  that  it  is  open  like  the  Gobi 
Desert— nothing  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now  the  member  is 
being  real  mean. 

Mr.  Ben:  Am  I?  I  am  sorry. 

We  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  minister's 
own  party  members  could  not  get  an  ad- 
equate answer  we  hardly  would. 

It  was  during  this  aspect  of  the  debate 
that  I  produced  13  envelopes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  of  which  had  contained  a  cheque  from 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  to 
a  doctor  recipient,  most  of  them  for  $4.95, 
and  all  of  which  had  borne  the  same  post 
mark.  In  other  words,  13  of  these  envelopes, 
each  bearing  a  six  cent  stamp,  had  been 
mailed  on  the  same  day  to  this  one  particular 
doctor,  and  practically  all  of  them  contained 
a  cheque  in  the  same  amount,  $4.95.  I  would 
not  want  the  hon.  members  to  get  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  this  was  simply  duplica- 
tion of  the  amounts.  The  doctor  was  indeed 
entitled  to  receive  13  cheques,  or  the  total 
of  13  times  $4.95.  In  the  letter  that  he  wrote, 
he  went  on  to  say: 

The  same  company  used  to  issue  a  state- 
ment and  cheque  covering  multiple  ac- 
counts, but  our  government  encourages  the 
increased  cost  at  our  expense. 

In  other  words  what  he  was  saying  was  that 
before  the  use  of  these  carriers  and  dealing 
with  these  companies,  they  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  receiving  one  cheque  for  the 
total  amount,  together  with  their  account. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  point  has  been  made 
time  and  time  again  and  mostly  from  these 
benches. 

Now  we  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  par- 
ticipating companies  are  to  be  phased  out 
—and  hallelujah.  But  I  feel  it  must  be  a  real 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  London  mem- 
bers, whose  bagmen  will  be  reporting  their 
campaign  coffers  are  lower  than  usual.  But 
the  people  of  Ontario  will  be  thankful  that 
common  sense  has  at  long  last  prevailed,  and 
I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  credit 
the  opposition  with  that  one,  for  we  were 
the  ones  who  brought  that  thing  to  a  head. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Not  much  chance  of  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  is  a  bit  of  a 
socialist. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh  I  do  not  think  the  minister 
would  even  give  a  cloud  credit  for  rain. 

I  think  that  more  will  be  said  as  this  debate 
proceeds,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  tragic  sham 
we  call  Medicare  in  Ontario  and  how  this 
government  took  money  from  the  federal 
coffers  which,  as  Mr.  Benson  pointed  out  in 
his  open  letter  to  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  he  never  expected  to  divert  it  from 
premium  assistance. 

But  we  still  have  these  enormous  premiums, 
and  where  people  are  getting  good  service  it 
is  because  they  have  good  doctors  to  begin 
with,  dedicated  men  of  medicine  and  not 
through  any  action  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

Certainly  this  government  can  take  no 
credit  in  the  area  of  Medicare  at  all.  The 
member  for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond)  was 
opposed  to  Medicare  from  the  start  and  I 
believe  that  his  successor  as  minister  is  run- 
ning it  as  though  it  was  Public  Relations 
Services  Limited  or  one  of  the  other  agencies 
that  are  in  the  Tory  hip  pocket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  At  least  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  do  not  go  crying  all  the 
time;  at  least  take  it  gracefully. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am.  I  am  just  telling 
the  member  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Ben:  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Medicare  is  not  an  advertising 
agency,  it  is  a  service  to  the  public;  and  a 
glossy  show  is  no  substitute  for  service.  The 
minister  will  find  in  the  end  that  all  we  in  the 
opposition  have  said  about  the  government's 
medical  trickery  is  true— 

An  hon.  member:  Ontario— where  would 
you  rather  be! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Give  the  member  some 
time  to  think  for  a  minute! 

Mr.  Ben:  —in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
under  a  Liberal  administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  is  the  member's 
second  choice? 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  government  is  going  to 
the  showers  pretty  quick. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  minister:  It 
is  exchanging  quips  with  him. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  coming  to  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  I  want  to  leave  some  time  for 
my  hon.  friend  from  Cochrane  South. 

Perhaps,  for  the  benefit  of  members  who 
were  not  in  committee,  we  should  ask  the 
minister  to  explain  just  how  far  he  is  along 
the  road  to  resolving  the  fee  issue  with  the 
doctors.  There  was  so  much  left  unsaid  in 
committee  and  there  is  so  little  time  left 
now  that  the  people  of  Ontario,  we  believe, 
are  entitled  to  some  solid  information  before 
this  night  is  through. 

Here,  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  leave  this  most  unsatisfactory  com- 
mittee report  blank.  The  minister  should  be 
apologizing  to  the  people  of  Ontario  for  a 
sorry  performance,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to 
leave  him  ample  opportunity  so  to  do;  at 
least  I  trust  he  will  have  ample  opportunity. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Speaker,  although  some 
members  felt  that  the  standing  committee  on 
health  may  have  spent  too  much  time  in  our 
scrutiny  of  The  Department  of  Health  esti- 
mates, nevertheless  the  27  hours  that  we  did 
spend  seems  little  time  to  approve  a  budget 
of  $894,925,000.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  department  is  the  second 
highest  spending  department  in  the  govern- 
ment, exceeded  only  by  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Even  though  there  was  this  much  money 
allocated  in  this  year's  budget,  it  is  obvious 
that  certain  programmes  desperately  needed 
additional  funds,  such  as  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation  as  it 
attempts  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  throughout  the  province;  and  the 
homes  for  special  care,  as  needs  of  a  critical 
nature  exist  in  certain  areas  of  the  province, 
notably  the  north  east. 

The  leader  of  our  party  pointed  out  the 
critical  situation  as  far  as  the  hospital  schools 
for  the  retarded  children  are  concerned, 
where  there  are  still  765  on  the  waiting  list 
to  be  admitted  and  of  this  number  383  are 
classified  as  urgent.  The  action  now  under 
way  by  The  Department  of  Health  is  long 
overdue,  as  it  is  for  children  with  mental 
and  emotional  disorders. 

In  January,  1967,  the  then  Minister  of 
Health  promised  that  "the  basic  services 
required  by  children  suffering  from  mental 
and  emotional  disorders  would  be  available 
to  all  residents  of  the  province  without  addi- 
tional charge:  basic  services  will  be  available 
to  the  individual  without  payment."  The 
present  minister  tells  us  the  programmes  will 
likely  be  operational  by  January  1,  1971— 
some  four  years  later. 
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This  just  emphasizes  that  services  to  people 
do  not  get  the  priority  with  the  Tory  govern- 
ment that  they  warrant  and  which  our  party 
believes  they  must  have.  The  health  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  province  deserves  top 
priority  and  top  concern  with  sufficient  funds 
made  available  to  cope  with  the  pressing 
needs  that  exist  or  are  about  to  arrive. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  three 
major  reports  on  the  health  care  delivery 
system,  namely  that  of  the  Ontario  Council 
of  Health,  the  Committee  on  the  Healing 
Arts  and  the  task  force  reports  on  the  cost  of 
health  services  in  Canada.  From  these  reports 
flow  a  great  many  recommendations  as  to 
changes,  improvements  and  new  develop- 
ments in  our  health  delivery  system.  Invari- 
ably when  the  minister  was  questioned  about 
one  of  these  recommendations,  his  reply  was: 
"We  are  looking  into  it";  "We  are  studying 
it";  or,  "It  is  being  considered." 

From  these  answers  it  appears  that  The 
Department  of  Health  is  unwilling  to  commit 
itself  to  anything  for  the  time  being  but  that 
hopefully,  within  the  next  year,  decisions 
will  be  taken,  policy  set  forth  and  a  signifi- 
cant restructuring  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system  will  be  under  way.  After  this  is  done, 
hopefully  the  minister  will  be  prepared  to 
debate  more  adequately  the  suggestions  and 
alternatives  advanced  by  the  opposition. 

It  has  been  a  ploy  of  this  Tory  government 
to  propose  a  study  of  something  so  that  they 
can  have  an  excuse  for  not  acting.  Now  that 
the  studies  in  the  field  of  health  have  been 
made,  this  excuse  is  no  longer  valid.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  action,  and  action  we  expect 
and  action  we  must  have. 

In  preparing  for  the  health  estimates,  I 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  studying 
the  Ontario  Council  of  Health  report.  As  I 
read  the  report  on  physical  resources,  the 
following  statements  pointed  up  a  very  inter- 
esting phenomenon.  From  page  45: 

A  co-ordinated  long-range  planning  pro- 
gramme for  health  services  and  related 
facilities  is  lacking  in  Ontario.  The  present 
programmes  are  characterized  by  duplica- 
tions of  planning  effort,  cumbersome  review 
and  approval  procedures,  a  lack  of  co- 
ordinated planning  of  facilities  on  an  area 
basis,  all  of  which  lead  to  the  unjustifiable 
demand  on  the  time  of  planning  specialists 
and  on  the  time  of  highly  trained  health 
services  personnel. 

From  page  67: 

The  present  pattern  of  care  for  the 
acutely  ill  is  characterized  by  gaps  in  some 
areas,  overlaps  in  others,  unnecessary  and 


wasteful  duplication  of  expensive  and 
rarely-used  equipment,  and  a  maldistribu- 
tion of  facilities  and  programmes.  Too  few 
alternatives  to  costly  in-patient  hospital 
care  are  available.  Some  of  the  hospitals 
in  operation  in  the  province  have  too  few 
beds  to  provide  care  effectively  and  too 
much  separation  exists  between  facilities 
and  programmes  for  the  acute,  convales- 
cent and  chronic  phases  of  illness,  for 
physical  and  mental  illness,  and  for  other 
special  categories  of  patient  care.  These 
problems  have  led  to  inefficient  use  of 
manpower  and  physical  resources  and  to 
rising  costs. 

And  on  page  114: 

There  is  evidence  of  the  lack  of  overall 
planning  of  health  services  with  the  need 
for  domiciliary  care  facilities  being  met 
unevenly  and  with  too  little  reference  to 
relationship  to  other  services.  The  answer 
is  in  establishing  broadly  representative 
regional  and  district  health  planning  coun- 
cils, to  be  given  maximum  responsibilities 
and  commensurate  authority  within  provin- 
cial policy  guidelines. 

Meanwhile,  and  on  a  continuing  basis  in 
any  event,  at  the  provincial  level,  informed 
and  somewhat  haphazard  co-ordination 
should  be  replaced  by  formal,  consistently 
used  co-ordinating  mechanisms  for  the 
planning  of  health  facilities  involving  the 
OHSC  and  The  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  and  Family  Services. 

I  quote  these  sections  because  they  point  out 
strikingly  the  lack  of  co-ordination,  the  huge 
gaps,  the  wasteful  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion, the  omissions  that  characterize  the 
health  care  delivery  system  of  this  province. 
The  Conservative  government's  aversion  to 
long  range  co-ordinated  planning  has  caught 
up  to  them  in  yet  another  field.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  has  not  been  spent 
in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  ways  as 
governments  should  do.  Moneys  have  been 
wasted  or  spent  in  the  wrong  places,  dupli- 
cating services,  while  other  parts  of  the 
province  are  denied  facilities  and  services- 
Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Glad  they 
are  not  all  here! 

Mr.  Ferrier:  —so  that  we  now  have  a  costly 
health  care  system  that  needs  a  thorough 
overhaul  which  will  be  very  costly  to  the 
taxpayers.  If  the  government,  during  its  27 
and  more  years  in  office,  had  been  committed 
to  a  long  range  planning  policy  in  which  the 
needs  of  the  province  rather  than  the  political 
advantage  of  the  Tory  party  was  paramount, 
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we  should  not  be  in  the  dilemma  that  we 
now  face,  a  dilemma  that  points  out  that  the 
electorate  of  this  province  has  greater  reason 
than  ever  to  vote  in  a  new  government  at  the 
next  election. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Liberal  government! 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  Northeastern  Psychiatric 
Hospital  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  needs  of 
the  Tory  party  and  its  candidate  taking  prece- 
dence over  the  needs  of  the  people  of  north- 
eastern Ontario.  Rather  than  plan  ahead  of 
time  the  kind  of  programme  that  would  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  various 
communities  in  that  section  of  the  province 
the  government,  politically  motivated,  an- 
nounced on  the  eve  of  the  1963  election  that 
they  would  construct  a  large  Ontario  hospital 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

About  a  $6.5  million  edifice  was  consrtucted. 
As  predicted  by  many  people,  the  department 
had  difficulty  in  finding  professional  staff  for 
an  Ontario  hospital  as  far  north  as  South 
Porcupine.  Fortunately  the  department  pro- 
cured the  services  of  Dr.  Philip  Melville  as 
the  Medical  Director.  His  assessment  of  the 
best  way  to  carry  out  an  adequate  and 
sensible  mental  health  programme  in  the  far 
flung  catchment  area  was  to  utilize  the  health 
and  social  workers  in  the  communities  with 
the  assistance  of  psychiatrists  from  Toronto, 
who  would  visit  regularly  for  consultation  and 
to  assist  the  local  mental  health  workers  with 
their  case  work. 

A  community-based  programme  that  stresses 
prevention  and  as  much  treatment  in  the 
community  with  hospitalization  only  as  a  last 
resort,  has  worked  well  and  has  been  serving 
the  various  communities  in  a  reasonably 
effective  manner.  However,  the  hospital  has 
not  been  utilized  to  anything  near  capacity  as 
far  as  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  is  con- 
cerned. The  whole  concept  of  a  preventive 
mental  health  programme  and  community 
treatment  precludes  this. 

So  we  have  a  half -used  facility  on  our 
hands  that  cost  the  province  $6.5  million 
because  political  opportunism  took  precedence 
over  sound  health  care  planning. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Same  as 
happened  in  education. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
people  of  the  Porcupine  are  now  raising 
vociferous  voices  to  have  the  unused  wings 
converted  to  a  convalescent  or  chronic  care 
wing  to  meet  the  urgently  required  needs  that 
exist  in  our  area  in  this  field? 


I  have  asked  the  Minister  of  Health  to  con- 
sider this  request  and  shall  appreciate  his 
response  when  he  has  had  a  chance  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  adequately.  Since  the 
government  made  a  mistake  and  built  overly 
large  facilities  and  since  they  cannot  be  used 
for  mental  health  purposes  for  the  time  being, 
surely  they  can  be  used  fully  to  meet  another 
need. 

As  regards  planning  and  co-ordination  or 
lack  of  it,  a  problem  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  concerning  the  plans  of  the  Ontario 
government  to  build  a  new  hospital  in 
Moosonee.  Grave  concern  is  felt  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Moose  Factory  because  55  per  cent 
of  the  employment  of  Moose  Factory,  or 
about  190  jobs,  is  derived  from  the  federal 
government  hospital  there.  The  fear  is  that 
the  Moose  Factory  hospital  may  be  shut 
down  if  the  Moosonee  hospital  proceeds. 

My  information  is  that  the  Moose  Factory 
hospital  was  originally  an  Indian  and  Eskimo 
TB  hospital  but  has  been  transformed  into  a 
public  general  hospital  that  serves  the  Indian 
communities  in  the  James  and  Hudson  Bays 
area.  Apparently,  there  are  problems  about 
its  use  by  Moosonee  residents.  For  example, 
the  transportation  across  the  water  from 
Moosonee  to  Moose  Factory  and  back  leaves 
a  lot  to  be  desired  as  far  as  the  sick  are 
concerned.  But  the  problems  that  exist  can 
be  ironed  out,  I  am  informed. 

The  whole  situation  is  another  example  of 
the  lack  of  overall  government  planning  in 
the  health  field  and  it  illustrates  the  failure 
of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  to 
communicate  with  each  other  on  important 
parallel  matters  in  the  health  field.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Health,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  consultation  has  gone  on 
between  the  two  governments?  Will  the  min- 
ister guarantee  that  a  complete  review  will 
be  made  of  the  hospital  needs,  the  facilities 
available,  the  problems  that  need  to  be 
tackled,  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Moose 
Factory  and  Moosonee,  so  that  jobs  will  not 
be  displaced  and  additional  facilities  will  not 
be  constructed  unless  they  are  absolutely  and 
definitely  needed. 

Surely  the  least  we  can  expect  is  for  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  between  the  two 
senior  levels  of  government.  The  government's 
refusal  to  do  long-range  co-ordinated  plan- 
ning has  resulted  in  gaps  as  far  as  facilities 
and  services  are  concerned  for  large  sections 
of  northern  Ontario  and  parts  of  eastern 
Ontario.  We  all  know  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  many  northern  communities  in 
getting  doctors  and  dentists  to  provide  the 
basic  health  services. 
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For  some  time  now  since  two  doctors 
moved  away  the  Iroquois  Falls  district  has 
had  only  two  doctors  to  serve  a  surrounding 
area  of  some  8,000  people.  These  doctors  are 
literally  run  off  their  feet  with  the  demands 
placed  upon  them.  Rapidly,  they  are  reaching 
the  exhaustion  point.  The  crisis  exists.  A 
number  of  us  have  made- 
Mr.  Sargent:  These  fellows  do  not  care 
about  that. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  —representation  to  the  minister 
and  Dr.  Copeman  at  his  department  and  we 
appreciate  the  co-operation- 
Mr.   Sargent:    It   is   the   same   way   in   my 
riding. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  —and  assistance  they  have 
given.  I  know  that  they  are  doing  their  best 
to  help  but  when  the  crisis  is  solved  in 
Iroquois  Falls,  it  will  develop  or  may  already 
have  done  so  in  some  other  northern  com- 
munity when  a  doctor  moves  away  or  retires. 

There  is  a  real  problem  to  secure  and  keep 
general  practitioners.  However,  there  is  a 
much  greater  lack  as  far  as  specialists  are 
concerned.  In  a  lot  of  cases  people  from  the 
northeast  or  the  northwest  must  travel  to 
Toronto  for  a  consultation  with  a  specialist 
of  one  kind  or  another  for  certain  kinds  of 
specialized  therapy  or  surgery.  That  is  costly 
in  terms  of  travel,  accommodation  and  time. 
One  of  the  ways  to  rectify  this  problem  of  a 
lack  of  general  practitioners  and  especially 
specialists  is  for  this  government  to  consider 
seriously  the  construction  of  a  new  medical 
school  in  northern  Ontario,  which  means 
either  Sudbury  or  Thunder  Bay. 

The  Ontario  Council  of  Health  report  on 
physical  resources  on  page  43  states: 

The  population  in  northern  Ontario 
should  not  be  deprived  of  potential  advan- 
tages of  affiliation  with  university  health 
sciences  programmes. 

On  page  44  we  read  recommendation  63: 

If  no  university  health  sciences  centre 
is  anticipated  in  the  near  future  in  northern 
Ontario,  substitute  arrangements  for  the 
needs  of  the  area,  including  the  major 
centres  of  population,  be  explored.  Ex- 
ample: Independent  unit  or  affiliation  with 
one  of  the  health  sciences  centres  in 
southern  Ontario. 

Substitute  arrangements  may  be  necessary 
for  the  time  being,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  at  its 
convention  in  Ottawa  in  a  straw  vote 
favoured   a   northern   Ontario    location   for   a 


new  medical  school,  the  government  should 
take  steps  to  go  ahead  with  a  new  medical 
school  in  the  north. 

Such  a  school  will  cater  primarily  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  northerners  who  are 
more  likely  to  return  to  the  north  if  they 
have  never  really  left  it  when  receiving  their 
medical  education. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  makes  good  sense. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  It  will  mean  that  a  number 
of  top-notch  specialists  will  be  brought  into 
the  north  for  teaching  but  equally  impor- 
tant, for  consultation  and  treatment  of 
northerners  in  the  north.  We  in  Ontario  are 
too  dependent  on  other  provinces  and  coun- 
tries for  our  doctor  supply.  Some  49  per  cent 
of  our  new  doctors  come  to  us  each  year 
from  outside  of  Ontario.  Imagine  what  kind 
of  chaotic  situation  there  would  be  if  other 
jurisdictions  only  trained  half  the  doctors 
necessary  to  meet  their  needs.  Where  would 
we  be  then? 

Surely  we  must  move  to  meet  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  our  medical  personnel, 
as  well  as  provide  the  opportunity  for  our 
young  Ontario  people  to  take  a  medical 
education.  We  must  be  prepared  to  commit 
the  $70  million  or  more,  recruit  the  teachers 
and  get  on  with  the  job  of  a  new  medical 
school  in  northern  Ontario. 

Not  enough  attention  is  being  provided  to 
medical  education,  or  opportunities  given  to 
our  young  people.  I  read  from  the  Globe  and 
Mail  of  this  morning  an  article  that  is  very 
interesting: 

All  too  marvellous— $18  million  as  a 
starter  here— and  $38  million  for  last 
month's  opening  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  library.  But  one  wonders  about 
priorities. 

I  am  not  the  only  one.  The  U  of  T 
students  are  fussing  through  their  news- 
paper, the  Varsity.  The  headline  reads, 
"Robarts  Will  Not  Be  Mentioning  A  Few 
Things  This  Afternoon."  It  is  about  the 
new  library  and  the  shortage  of  doctors 
in  our  province.  "Only  one  out  of  every 
seven  applicants  is  admitted  to  first  year 
University  of  Toronto  medicine.  The  doctor 
shortage  has  made  the  hospital  a  bureau- 
cratic poor  house.  Interns  and  residents 
doctors  in  understaffed  hospitals— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  kind  of  house? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Poor 
house.  P-O-O-R;  not  what  the  minister 
thinks. 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  To  continue: 

—function  on  minimal  sleep  and  under  the 
constant  pressure  of  life-and-death  medi- 
cal situations.  House  calls  are  becoming 
medical  history  and  general  practice  con- 
sists of  medicine  by  telephone  or  appoint- 
ment. At  the  University  of  Toronto  not  a 
single  course  in  the  health  science  curricu- 
lum deals  with  drug  use  and  abuse.— By 
Paul  Perell. 

I  did  a  bit  of  digging.  In  1969-1970 
Ontario  graduated  372  doctors.  In  that 
same  year,  Ontario  graduated  1,545  en- 
gineers. Can  anyone  tell  me  why  please? 

That   was    written    by    Zena    Cherry    and    I 

would  be  interested  to  have  the  minister  tell 

her  why- 
Mr.  Pitman:  He  does  not  know  and  he  will 

not  try  to  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Did  she  read  the  book? 
The  member  read  the  book.  It  will  tell  him 
why. 

Mr.  Deans:  Because  the  government  does 
not  provide  any  incentive;  quite  simple! 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Build  another  medical  school 
or  two  and  give  the  opportunities  to  our  own 
young  people. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  minister  has 
done  anything  about  discrimination  against 
girls  who  apply  to  medical  schools.  They  are 
turning  them  down  on  the  matter  of  sex 
alone.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  discrimination 
there  could  be.  It  is  a  wonder  the  Women's 
Liberation  Front  have  not  had  a  parade  to 
your  office. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  They  will! 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  is  making  good 
sense.  He  is  a  good  boy. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Give  them  time;  they  will. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Another  problem  that  this 
government  needs  to  more  adequately  con- 
sider and  to  come  up  with  a  solution  to  is 
one  that  has  been  raised  on  a  number  of 
occasions  by  my  colleague  from  Thunder  Bay 
(Mr.  Stokes). 

Since  all  the  citizens  of  the  province  are 
covered  by  OHSIP  which  entitles  them  to 
medical  care,  then  surely  these  services  should 
be  available  to  all  our  citizens  and  the  cost 
of  getting  the  proper  treatment  should  be 
somewhat  uniform.  In  northern  Ontario  our 
citizens  have  to  travel  many  miles  by  car, 
train,  bus  or  plane  to  get  sometimes  basic 
medical    treatment    or    the    specialist    service 


that  is  required  in  the  circumstances.  This  is 
expensive  and  imposes  a  heavy  burden  in  a 
number  of  cases. 

It  cost  me  nearly  $200  in  travel  and  accom- 
modation for  my  wife  to  bring  my  20-month- 
old  son  to  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  in 
Toronto  for  a  series  of  allergy  tests  which 
required  five  days  in  hospital.  While  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  such  an  expense,  there 
are  many  of  our  citizens  who  are  not  in 
the  income  bracket  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  and  who  find  travelling  and  accom- 
modation expenses  for  medical  consultation 
and  treatment  such  a  burden  that  they  are 
put  into  debt  or  neglect  the  treatment. 

Mr.  Deans:  Right! 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  hope  that  the  minister  has 
been  studying  this  problem  and  will  find 
some  way  to  assist  residents  who  must  travel 
considerable  distance  for  necessary  medical 
treatment. 

Another  aspect  of  this  government's  lack  of 
planning  and  co-ordination  can  be  seen  in  the 
OHSIP  programme.  It  has  been  obvious  to 
everyone  but  the  government  that  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare  had  been  created  by 
HIRB,  OHSC  and  OHSIP,  along  with  the 
various  designated  agents,  and  that  they 
should  all  have  been  together  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  the  government  now  proposes  to  do 
under  OHIC,  along  with  the  elimination  of 
the  designated  agents.  Of  course,  the  adage 
"better  late  than  never,"  applies. 

This  administrative  framework  with  one 
premium  should  cut  down  expenses  in  a  more 
efficient  operation,  but— 

Mr.  Deans:  That  was  a  good  New  Demo- 
cratic framework. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  —even  under  the  government's 
framework,  it  should  make  possible  some  kind 
of  premium  assistance  for  OHSC  premiums, 
as  there  now  is  for  OHSIP. 

Mr.  Deans:  Especially  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  We,  of  course,  believe  that 
premiums  should  be  lowered  to  $5  a  month 
for  a  single  person  and  $10  for  a  family,  with 
the  extra  raised  from  a  surcharge  on  personal 
income  tax  and  additional  corporation  tax. 
Our  present  system  of  financing  is  inequitable 
and  it  is  a  regressive  form  of  taxation. 

We  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  the  OMA 
fee  schedule  needs  to  be  made  mandatory, 
with  no  overbilling  possible.  And  we  demand 
some  very  tough  bargaining  with  the  OMA 
by  the  minister,  in  the  light  of  the  proposed 
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fee  increases.  We  still  advocate  extension  of 
coverage  to  cover  the  cost  of  nursing-home 
care,  prescription  drugs  and  a  dental-care 
programme. 

As  I  said  before,  what  is  the  use  of  being 
able  to  provide  people  with  expensive 
diagnostic  facilities  if  they  cannot  be  assured 
of  the  drugs  that  the  doctor  prescribes  for 
them,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  over 
their  illnesses? 

The  shortsightedness  and  unwillingness  of 
successive  Tory  governments  to  plan  ahead 
on  a  co-ordinated  basis  has  led  to  a  con- 
dition which  has  become  costly  and  wasteful 
because  of  duplication  and  overlapping  in 
some  areas,  while  at  the  same  time  huge  gaps, 
in  terms  of  facilities  and  services,  exist  in 
other  areas,  a  situation  which  will  require 
considerable  expenditures  to  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  services.  Certain  areas  have 
been  overprovided  for  while  others  have  been 
badly  neglected. 

Such  stewardship  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
the  province  considerably,  not  only  in  terms 
of  dollars  spent  or  misspent  but  in  terms  of 
improved  services  and  programmes  that  have 
had  to  be  delayed  or  curtailed  for  lack  of 
money.  That  so  much  activity  and  feverish 
effort  is  now  under  way  only  goes  to  under- 
line the  haphazard  and  inadequate  job  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  past. 

I  wish  to  conclude  this  address  by  calling 
upon  the  minister  for  an  investigation  of 
certain  policies  carried  out  by  the  director  of 
nursing  of  the  Quo  Vadis  School  of  Nursing. 
From  correspondence  and  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Frances  M.  Powers,  I  believe  that  a 
review  of  that  director's  administration  is 
necessary,  since  the  particulars  supplied  to  me 
indicate  the  director,  Miss  Margaret  Mac- 
kenzie, persecuted,  harassed  and  attempted 
to  dominate  Mrs.  Powers  in  an  unreasonable 
and  overbearing  manner,  refusing  to  admit 
certain  facts  which  she  was  aware  of,  in  an 
attempt  to  get  her  expelled  from  the  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  a  few 
things  on  the  record.  The  Quo  Vadis  school 
is  a  two-year  programme  for  mature  students, 
30  to  50  years  old,  writing  their  RNs  at  school. 
Mrs.  Powers'  case  is  not  unique,  but  one 
experienced  by  several  students  each  year  and 
endured  by  faculty,  present  and  past,  not  to 
mention  those  unfairly  and  unethically  dis- 
missed. 

During  April  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Powers  was 
ill  with  a  urinary  tract  infection  and  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harvey,  urologist. 
She  was  accused  by  Miss  Mackenzie  of  not 
reporting  off  on  a  particular  Thursday.  Over 


this  she  was  suspended,  and  Miss  Mackenzie 
endeavoured  to  expel  her.  Her  husband  did 
call  that  morning  to  report  her  off-duty  and 
spoke  with  a  fellow  graduate,  Mrs.  Sonja 
MacKenzie,  now  living  in  Midland,  Ontario, 
and  employed  by  the  psychiatric  unit  there. 

Mrs.  Sonja  MacKenzie  stated  that  she 
repeatedly  told  Miss  Mackenzie  and  a  Miss  T. 
Maurice,  the  assistant  director,  that  she  had 
answered  the  telephone  that  morning  and 
took  her  husband's  message.  Mrs.  Powers  was 
out  of  school  at  the  time  for  five  weeks  and 
returned  only  because  of  the  board  of 
directors'  support.  During  Mrs.  Powers'  sus- 
pension, Miss  Mackenzie  called  a  class  meet- 
ing, told  the  students  she  was  under 
suspension,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  stu- 
dents who  would  support  her,  but  they  too 
could  be  expelled. 

During  this  period,  and  at  a  faculty  meet- 
ing, she  told  the  faculty  that  Dr.  Silva  Hogg, 
chairman  of  the  board,  had  maligned  the 
faculty  at  the  board  meeting— an  outright  lie— 
and  worked  the  faculty  up  into  a  frenzy  until 
they  wrote  Dr.  Hogg  a  letter.  Mrs.  Powers 
has  a  sister  whose  husband  left  her  and  has 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  as  a  result.  She 
has  just  been  told  by  a  faculty  member  that 
this  was  used  against  her  and  remarks  were 
made  publicly  pertaining  to  her  mental  health. 

Her  urologist  was  plagued  with  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie calling  him  continuously  regarding  her, 
until  he  finally  went  to  a  board  member  over 
the  entire  situation.  She  harangued  Mrs. 
Powers  continuously  over  the  past  year  and 
had  previously  suspended  her  for  another 
week,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
the  board  or  the  faculty.  If  she  will  produce 
them,  Dr.  Hogg,  chairman  of  the  board, 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  former 
graduates  and  faculty  who  received  the  same 
kind  of  treatment,  and  so  on. 

This  is  a  long  statement,  but  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie may  be  denied— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  must  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  unnecessary  reading  of 
lengthy  statements  is  not  permitted. 

Mr.  Martel:  Except  by  the  ministers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  reading  of  a  letter  of  this 
type  could  be  summarized  to  provide  the 
House  with  an  example  of  what  the  hon. 
member  is  driving  at. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  will  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  did  you  not  tell  the 
Treasurer  that  this  afternoon?  Why  do  we 
not  get  a  little  consistency  around  here? 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  Mrs.  Powers  was  denied  the 
opportunity  of  writing  her  RN,  and  only  after 
calling  the  College  of  Nurses- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  East  want  the  floor?  The  hon.  mem- 
l>er  for  Cochrane  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  be  consistent  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  been  consistent.  The 
hon.  member  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Besides,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  showing  disrespect  to  his  colleague  by 
reading  the  paper. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Speaker  ruled  in  the 
Treasurer's  favour  earlier. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  It  was  only  after  Mrs.  Powers 
called  the  College  of  Nurses  that  she  was 
permitted  to  pay  her  $35  fee  and  write  her 
examination. 

Other  students  have  missed  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  they  did  not  have  to  put  it  in  after- 
wards, whereas  Mrs.  Powers  did.  And  a  num- 
ber of  students  have  been  overridden  during 
the  year.  They  have  received  rough  treatment, 
and  the  treatment  that  Mrs.  Powers  received 
is  not  the  treatment  that  a  number  of  the 
others  received. 

The  school  pin  was  denied  this  girl,  and 
the  diploma,  and  she  would  like  to  have  an 
investigation  into  this  whole  thing;  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it. 

If  anybody  dares  to  challenge  this  woman, 
other  people  will  say:  "Oh,  she  has  too  much 
influence,  it  is  impossible  to  fight  her.  Either 
you  give  in  or  you  break." 

I  had  my  office  talk  with  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  that  hospital  and  I  think  that 
she  would  certainly  welcome  an  investiga- 
tion, or  at  least  she  would  not  oppose  it.  I 
know  these  letters  have  been  sent  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  to  the  member  for 
Peel  South  (Mr.  Kennedy)  so  I  would  wonder 
what  has  been  done  in  that  situation.  If  a 
thorough  investigation  has  not  been  done  I 
suggest  it  should  be,  because  we  cannot  have 
this  kind  of  thing  going  on  in  our  province, 
where  people  are  tyrannizing  students  in  our 
various  colleges.  It  is  not  a  proper  thing  at 
all. 

And  with  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  terminate  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nipis- 
sing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  realize  that  the  minister  would  like  to  reply 


to  the  two  opening  speeches,  so  I  will  just 
take  a  few  minutes. 

I  want  to  cover,  perhaps  three  subjects  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  First,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  Parcost  programme  which  was 
initiated  with  a  lot  of  fanfare  and  advertising 
just  over  a  month  ago  and  I  should  think 
that  the  minister  by  this  time  must  realize 
what  a  flop  the  whole  programme  is.  It  has 
done  nothing  to  reduce  the  price  of  drugs 
as  the  name  of  the  programme  indicates. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the  pro- 
gramme were  followed  by  the  druggists  and 
the  maximum  fee  as  suggested  under  Parcost 
were  used,  the  price  of  drugs  generally  across 
the  province  would  have  increased. 

The  minister  has,  however,  the  beginnings 
of  a  good  programme  that  could  work  if  he 
has  the  initiative  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  make  it  work,  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  him  what  they  are.  The  minister  has 
indicated  to  me,  and  as  well  in  the  commit- 
tee, that  in  Alberta  the  practice  of  what  he 
terms  substitution  has  not  worked  to  reduce 
the  price  of  drugs.  The  reason  why  that  has 
not  worked  in  Alberta  is  that  they  did  not 
have  a  drug  index  to  go  with  it.  Now  under 
the  Parcost  programme  the  drug  index  has 
been  established  by  the  Minister  of  Health, 
and  I  compliment  him  for  that,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  reduce  the  price  of 
drugs  unless  he  allows  the  pharmacists  in  the 
province  to  make  the  choice  of  the  drug  that 
will  be  dispensed,  based  on  that  index. 

I  know  that  this  is  treading  on  the  grounds 
of  perhaps  another  profession,  some  of  whom 
support  that  principle  that  I  put  forward, 
some  of  whom  do  not,  but  I  think  if  the 
minister  is  serious  in  his  attempts  to  reduce 
the  price  of  drugs  to  the  individual  in  this 
province,  he  has  to  take  that  step  or  he  has 
wasted  a  lot  of  government  money  in  going 
this  far  with  the  Parcost  programme. 

I  should  think  that  if  you  went  across  this 
province  now,  a  month  after  the  index  has 
arrived  in  most  of  the  doctors'  offices,  you 
could  not  find  it;  that  it  would  either  be  in 
the  garbage  can  or  so  far  down  the  pile  of 
things  on  his  desk,  or  under  his  desk,  that 
the  nice  coloured  brochure,  as  well  as  the 
well-set-up  book,  has  been  a  complete  waste 
of  money  in,  I  would  say,  most  instances. 

I  have  checked  with  some  pharmacies  who 
do  a  fair  volume  in  prescriptions  over  the 
past  month  and  none  of  them  has  noticed  any 
change  in  the  prescription  writing  habits  of 
the  medical  profession  in  its  specific  area. 

Despite  the  money  that  has  been  spent  on 
Parcost,  most  of  the  public  on  the  streets  do 
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not  even  know  what  it  is,  regardless  of  the 
advertising  programme  that  has  been  carried 
out.  Many  of  the  doctors  have  completely 
ignored  it  and  some  that  you  ask  do  not 
know  what  it  is  either,  so  I  should  think  that 
the  minister  must  put  the  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  that  profession  that  has  been 
trained  to  make  a  choice  as  to  what  medica- 
tion should  be  used,  based  on  the  index  that 
he  has  provided.  I  think  he  is  responsible  for 
doing  that  to  make  a  good  programme  work. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  minister  should,  along 
with  the  Parcost  programme,  make  public 
the  name  of  the  drugs  which,  for  therapeutic 
reasons,  are  not  included  in  the  index.  I  think 
that  he  has  a  list  of  60  drugs  which  do  not 
meet  the  qualifications  of  the  Parcost  pro- 
gramme—the qualifications  of  quality  as  well 
as  therapeutic  effect  to  be  included  in  the 
programme.  These  drugs  presumably  are  still 
on  the  market  in  the  province,  and  although 
they  do  not  meet  these  qualifications  they 
are  being  used. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  those  drugs  do  not 
meet  those  qualifications,  but  certainly  the 
minister  has  indicated  that  some  of  them  do 
not  and  I  should  think  that  he  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  public  against  the  use 
of  those  drugs.  He  said  in  the  committee  that 
if  the  drugs  do  not  do  any  good  they  do  not 
do  any  harm.  This  is  just  ridiculous,  because 
he  must  realize  as  Minister  of  Health  that 
people  take  drugs  as  a  treatment  and  if  the 
treatment  is  not  being  effective  their  condi- 
tion is  bound  to  deteriorate.  I  just  cannot 
understand  how  the  Minister  of  Health  could 
make  a  statement  such  as  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  say. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  The  third  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  cover  is  the  question  of  fluori- 
dation of  water  supplies  in  this  province. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  as  I  understand  it, 
nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  drinking  water  in 
the  province  is  fluoridated,  and  the  results 
of  the  tests  that  have  been  done  in  numerous 
areas  across  the  province  have  shown  dra- 
matic results  in  the  decrease  of  dental  decay. 
In  the  committee  the  minister  said  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  local  option— and  that  is  true 
—and  this  is  where  he  intends  to  leave  it. 
But  let  us  face  it,  for  100  years  now  we  have 
had  local  option  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
liquor  and  there  are  still  areas  without  liquor 
oudets. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Very  few,  very  few! 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  suppose  if  it  is  left  to 
this  government,  100  years  from  now  we  will 


still  have  people  with  unnecessary  dental 
decay.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  important 
that  the  minister  make  the  fluoridation  of  our 
water  supply  mandatory  across  the  province 
in  order  to  provide  this  protection  to  all  of 
our  people.  I  know  that  the  party  to  the  left 
has  certain  hangups  and  differences  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  but  our  party  has  stated  that 
we  support  the  mandatory  fluoridation  of  the 
water  supply. 

An  hon.  member:  In  spite  of  Gordon 
Sinclair. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  The  only  other  remarks 
I  would  like  to  make  are  in  regard  to  health 
services  across  the  province  on  an  equitable 
basis.  I  come  from  an  area,  similar  to  the 
area  that  the  previous  speaker  represents, 
where  because  of  the  cost  of  provision  of 
services  and  because  of  the  lack  of  trained 
people,  the  people  of  northern  Ontario  are 
not  receiving  an  equitable  level  of  service 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  province. 

I  think  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  minister 
that  in  the  area  I  represent,  and  in  the  area 
that  the  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr. 
Farquhar)  represents,  and  the  areas  of  many 
other  northern  Ontario  members,  there  is  not 
one  nursing-home  bed.  There  are  over  5,000 
nursing-home  beds  across  this  province,  but 
in  the  area  that  I  represent,  with  7,000 
people,  there  has  not  been  established  one 
nursing-home  bed.  This  is  not  only  deny- 
ing the  people  in  that  area  that  basic  service- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Where  else  would  you  rather 
be  but  Ontario? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  —but  it  increases- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Ask  the  guy  who  cannot  get 
a  job;  he  will  tell  you! 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Or  you  ask  the  people 
who  cannot  get  into  a  nursing  home,  who 
require  that  service,  where  else  they  would 
rather  be. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  If  they  spent 
some  advertising  money  to  build  some  nurs- 
ing homes,  it  would  be  okay. 

Mr.    R.    S.    Smith:    In   the  same   area,    for 
over  300,000  people  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Quebec  border,  there  are  only- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  should  resign! 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  —four  trained  psychiatrists 
to  service  all  of  those  300,000  people  and  all 
four  of  those  are  connected  to  the  Ontario 
psychiatric  hospitals.   There  is  not  a  private 
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practitioner  in  psychiatry  to  service  those 
300,000  people.  There  are  no  outpatient  serv- 
ices at  all.  I  should  think  that  the  minister, 
when  he  looks  at  his  programme— and  he  indi- 
cated to  us  at  the  end  of  the  committee 
hearings  that  all  we  had  talked  about  was 
spending  more  money— he  should  look  at  the 
whole  area  of  the  equitable  expenditure  of 
that  money  to  provide  a  basic  service  for 
everyone  in  the  province. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  only  areas  that 
I  wish  to  cover. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  the  floor.  I  would  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  there  are  12 
minutes  left  for  this  debate. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  shall  take 
oniy  two  of  the  minutes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  only  thing  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  minister  and  the  House  is 
that  the  plans  have  finally  been  prepared  to 
rebuild  the  hospital  at  999  Queen  Street  West 
after  much  pressure  from  this  side  of  the 
House. 

Those  plans  were  finally  presented  to  the 
staff  this  past  week.  To  their  absolute  dismay 
they  discovered  that  all  the  suggestions  that 
had  been  made  by  the  staff  had  been  com- 
pletely ignored.  Not  one  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  department  of  social  work  as  to 
the  care  of  patients  has  been  incorporated. 
All  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
about  increasing  capacity  for  out-patients  have 
been  completely  ignored;  instead  of  which  we 
have  increased  bed  capacity,  while  the 
hospital  finds  that  they  have  more  and  more 
out-patients  and  their  problem  is  not  in- 
patients. 

I  cannot  understand  how  this  occurred  and 
I  ask  the  minister  to  reply  to  this.  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  number  of  members  of  the 
staff  complaining  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  always  has  a 
letter  from  someone  who  is  being  denied. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is 
that  right?  Some  of  them  have  set  a  little 
fire  under  the  minister,  though. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre? 

Any  other  member  wish  to  speak  before 
the  minister? 


The  hon.  minister  has  the  floor  for  11 
minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
perhaps  just  remarking  on  the  member  who 
spoke  last;  as  I  said,  he  always  seems  to 
have  a  letter  on  something.  If  I  recall  very 
vividly  and  rightly  the  comments  that  took 
place  at  the  health  committee  when  we  con- 
sidered these  estimates,  the  member  for 
Parkdale  and  the  member  for  High  Park  and 
myself  echoed  what  I  thought,  and  certainly 
I  think  very,  very  sincerely  held  tributes  to 
the  late  Dr.  Paul  Christie,  who  was  the 
superintendent  of  Queen  Street,  and  who  in 
fact  played  a  very  large  part  in  developing 
plans  for  this  new  mental  health  facility. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to  start  criticizing 
now  that  this  very  respected  gentleman  is  not 
with  us,  but  he  played  a  very  large  role  in 
developing  the  plans  for  these  facilities  along 
with  our  staff. 

There  is  always  going  to  be  someone  on 
the  staff  who  feels  that  his  particular  section 
or  his  particular  interest  has  not  been  taken 
care  of,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  in  developing  a 
facility,  and  members  of  all  departments  and 
all  staffs  cannot  always  have  everything  they 
want.  I  think  when  the  members  see  the  com- 
pleted Queen  Street  Mental  Health  Centre 
they  will  see  that  out-patient  facilities  have 
indeed  been  provided  for;  and  they  will  be 
facilities  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

I  was  very  interested  also  in  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  arrived  just 
in  time  to  talk  as  one  of  his  news  releases 
arrived,  referring  to  the  percentage  attend- 
ance at  various  committees. 

Then  there  were  also  the  remarks  of  the 
member  for  Humber  about  the  effectiveness 
of  our  committee  considering  the  estimates 
I  thought  we  had  a  very  good  discussion  over 
271/k  hours  on  the  affairs  of  our  department, 
and  a  good  dialogue,  except  for  several 
notable  gaps.  But  I  see  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  says  the  members  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  spend  much  more  time 
attending  committee  sessions  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party  or  the  members  of 
our  party.  I  suppose  if  one  comes  for  15 
minutes,  as  he  did  at  most  of  our  meetings 
and  then  departs,  one  could  chalk  up  a  pretty 
good  attendance  record,  but  it  really  is  not 
very  relevant.  I  think  that  if  anyone  is  going 
to  talk  about  attendance  it  should  be  about 
attending  the  whole  27%  hours. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  privilege- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  The  minister  has  suggested 
that  I  came  to  health  meetings  for  a  period 
of  15  minutes.  Fortunately  there  are  mem- 
bers—I believe  the  member  for  Nipissing  sat 
beside  me  for  most  of  this.  I  think  he  and 
other  members  of  his  own  party  will  bear 
witness  that  once  again  the  minister  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  matter  of  privi- 
lege  involved   there.   The   hon.   minister  has 
the  floor  to  complete  his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sat  there 
for  the  whole  27%  hours  and  I  think  I  do 
know  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  We  would 
have  made  more  progress  if  he  had  not  been 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  made  a  lot  of  progress, 
because  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  was 
not  there;  I  can  tell  the  House  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  why  I  stayed 
away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
was  raised— and  it  is  very  difficult,  of  course, 
to  answer  in  the  few  minutes  that  are  left  to 
me,  the  many  questions  that  were  presented 
here  about  the  Quo  Vadis  school.  This  school 
has  been  a  very  successful  operation.  It  is,  as 
the  member  has  stated,  a  facility  that  has 
been  providing  nurses'  training  for  mature 
women.  It  has  been  working  very  well. 

I  am  informed  that  the  case  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Powers  was  very  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  school,  along 
with  various  other  people,  and  that  she  has 
been  allowed  to  continue  and  finish  her 
course,  and  will  probably  graduate  this  fall. 
If  the  hon.  member  would  like  any  more 
details  about  that  I  would  be  happy  to  look 
into  it  further,  but  that  is  the  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  this  limited 
time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  think,  in  looking  at  the  whole  area  of 
health  services  in  this  province,  one  gets  a 
very  distorted  view  when  one  sits  in  the 
Legislature  here  and  listens  to  the  gloom  and 
doom  that  comes  from  the  other  side.  I  am 
happy  that  during  the  summer  I  was  able  to 
get  out  and  look  at  the  hospitals  in  Cochrane 
and  in  Kapuskasing  and  in  London,  Ontario, 
and  in  Cobourg  and  in  Apple  Hill,  see  the 
various  facilities,  and  see  just  what  we  really 


have  and  talk  to  the  grass  roots  people  in 
this  province  and  assess  what  we  have  in 
health  services. 

Nobody  says  that  we  have  perfect  health 
services  in  this  province,  but  I  can  tell  mem- 
bers that  we  have  better  health  services  here 
than  any  other  province  in  Canada,  and 
likely  better  than  those  of  most  other  juris- 
dictions on  this  continent.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  hon.  members  on  the  other  side  to 
take  these  books  which  we  printed  and  to 
read  little  bits  out  of  context,  but  please 
remember  that  these  are  reports  of  the 
Ontario  Council  of  Health,  which  is  an 
advisory  body  to  this  government  and  to 
this  department.  We  set  up  these  committees 
two  years  ago  because  we  wanted  to  have  in 
this  province  an  integrated  comprehensive 
health  service,  and  they  are  providing  the 
guidelines. 

These  recommendations  are  not  recom- 
mendnations  that  are  not  being  acted  upon. 
This  is  a  continuing  committee  that  is  going 
ahead  to  act  upon  the  things  that  they  have 
done. 

If  we  really  did  not  care  we  would  not 
have  had  these  reports  printed.  We  did  not 
have  to  print  these  reports;  these  are  com- 
mittees of  our  own.  We  printed  these  reports 
because  they  represent  the  cumulative  work 
of  over  200  people  in  this  province  who  are 
really  concerned,  along  with  us,  about  devel- 
oping even  better  health  services,  health 
delivery  systems,  and  health  in  this  province. 

One  of  these  areas,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
training  of  medical  personnel.  If  members 
will  read  the  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts') 
speech  on  development  of  health  manpower 
in  1964,  and  then  if  they  will  look  at  this 
report  and  see  what  has  been  done,  they  will 
see  that  we  have  done  the  things  that  we 
said  we  would. 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  be  turning 
out  more  doctors.  A  new  medical  school  has 
been  established  at  McMaster  University.  By 
1975  we  will  have  increased  the  output  of 
doctors  from  375,  as  we  have  now,  to  550.  We 
already  have  provision  in  our  10-year  fore- 
cast for  a  sixth  medical  school,  and  there 
certainly  will  be  full  consideration  given  to 
working  with  officials  in  northern  Ontario 
toward  the  development  of  this  facility. 

I  must  also  tell  members,  however,  that 
there  must  be  much  discussion  go  on  before 
you  continue  turning  out  more  and  more 
doctors.  Anyone  concerned  about  the  devel- 
opment of  health  care  facilities  and  health 
delivery  systems  will  tell  members  there  has 
got  to  be  much  more  emphasis  on  ether  types 
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of  paramedical  personnel  for  the  better  utili- 
zation of  the  highly  trained  professional.  Of 
course,  nurse  practitioners  and  doctors'  assist- 
ants are  now  receiving  great  attention,  and 
programmes  are  being  developed  to  get  these 
people  in  the  field.  This  is  being  done,  and 
this  is  why  the  mere  production  of  more  and 
more  doctors  is  not  the  answer  to  solving  the 
problems  that  the  hon.  member  has  suggested 
need  to  be  solved  to  give  better  health  care 
in  northern  Ontario. 

I  would  just  like  to  tell  the  hon.  members 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  heal- 
ing arts  has  been  submitted.  We  have  received 
about  71  briefs  in  reply  from  various  groups 
that  presented  briefs  to  the  original  com- 
mittee. These,  along  with  the  total  report, 
have  been  considered  by  a  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Health  headed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gwindon  of  the  University  of  Ottawa.  This 
report  will  be  back  to  me  sometime  in 
December  and  we  will  be  ready  to  state  our 
position  on  these  recommendations  early  in 
the  new  year. 

I  can  tell  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
that  within  the  next  year  we  will  be  rewriting 
the  legislation  regarding  licensing  and  many 
of  the  provisions  regarding  education  of  most 
of  the  health  services  personnel  in  this  prov- 
ince. We  are  working  toward  that  as  part  of 
an  integrated  programme  to  update  and  to 
continue  the  forward  progress  that  we  have  in 
our  health  delivery  systems  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  point  of  order,  on  a  point  of 
order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Now,  I  do  not  know  what 

the  hon.  member  can- 
Mr.    Sargent:    My   point   of   order   is    very 

important. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  point  of  order  is  that  we 
have  a  350-bed  hospital  and  the  out-patient 
department  has  not  a  doctor  available  to  help 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 
The  hon.  member  has  not  a  point  of  order. 
The  hon.  minister  will  complete  his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  would  not  matter  if  I 
answered  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  hon.  membei 
probably  would  not  realize  what  I  was  getting 
at,  but  I  think  he  will  see- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Come  on,  we  do  not  have 
doctors  up  there.  Why  can  we  not  get  doctors 


up  there?  The  minister  just  has  studies  going 
on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  under  our  programme  to  get  doctors 
into  underserviced  areas,  we  have  placed  27 
in  the  year  that  this  programme  has  been 
operating. 

Mr.  Sargent:  For  seven  million  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Our  people  are  now  in 
England  interviewing  44  to  50  more  doctors 
for  Ontario,  and  this  is  more  than  has  been 
done  in  about  the  last  five  or  six  years.  We 
just  increased  the  number  who  have  bursaries 
in  medical  schools  now  to  about  90,  90  stu- 
dents this  year  have  the  $3,00  bursary  which 
means  that  they  will  be  giving  back  to  us  a 
year  of  service. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  the  minister's  child  had  to 
stay  for  three  hours  in  an  out-patient's  office 
to  get  a  doctor,  he  would  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
pointing  out  is  that  many  steps  are  being 
taken  to  get  doctors  into  these  underserviced 
areas  particularly. 

I  assume,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  time  has 
just  about  come  to  an  end  on  these  estimates. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  this  estimate  of 
about  $894  million— a  very  large  expenditure- 
is  one  which  I  feel  is  being  voted  to  further 
the  total  health  service  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  province.  It  is  financing  and  carrying 
out  a  system  of  which  we  all  can  be  very 
proud. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  report  be  concurred 
in? 

Report  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order; 
resuming  the  consideration  of  Ontario  pro- 
posals for  tax  reform  in  Canada  and  of 
Ontario  studies  in  tax  reform  No.  1— analysis 
of  federal  tax  reform  proposals. 


TAX  REFORM 

(continued) 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  theme  of  the  remarks  I  was 
making  when  the  debate  was  adjourned  last 
night  was  the  failure  of  this  government  to 
move  with  vigour  in  implementing  a  tax 
reform  programme. 
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I  had  reminded  the  House  that  the  core  of 
that  programme  as  set  down  in  the  provincial 
Treasurer's  (Mr.  MacNaughton's)  budget  paper 
B  in  1969,  was  that  Ontario  was  going  to 
proceed  to  establishing  its  own  personal  in- 
come tax  within  a  two-year  period.  In  spite 
of  some  doubts  as  to  the  continued  conviction 
of  the  government  on  this  point— they  backed 
away  so  much  on  the  excuse  that  they  are 
waiting  for  Ottawa— it  is  as  clear  as  crystal 
that  that  was  their  original  objective. 

The  more  significant  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  in  backing  away  from  it,  the  government 
has  really  cut  out  the  core  of  its  own  tax 
reform  programme,  because  the  core  of  its 
programme  was  this  personal  income  tax 
from  which  they  were  going  to  proceed  to  a 
whole  array  of  tax  rebates,  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  which  was  to  ease  the  pain  where- 
ever  the  tax  burden  pain  was  greater. 
Ostensibly  also,  it  was  to  move  step  by  step 
toward  the  building  of  a  guaranteed  income 
programme  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Now  that  the  government  has  backed  away 
from  a  personal  income  tax  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  within  two  years,  all  we  are  left 
with  is  the  sort  of  peripheral  aspects  of  that 
programme,  namely,  this  series  of  rebates.  It 
started  with  the  residential  tax  rebate,  and  is 
now  continued  with  the  farm  tax  rebate  and 
is  being  supplemented  with  a  tax  rebate  to 
senior  citizens.  Heaven  knows  what  will  be 
the  next  ones  that  we  will  hear  between  now 
and  the  next  provincial  election. 

Now  this  is  not  a  tax  reform  programme. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  cruel  deception  to  suggest 
that  these  massive  rebates- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  It  is  a  patch- 
work quilt,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —following  overtaxation 
could  ever  add  up  to  a  guaranteed  annual 
income.  I  had  proceeded  at  about  the  time 
that  the  debate  was  adjourned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  pointing  to  the  consequences  of  this  and  I 
was  going  to  illustrate  those  consequences  by 
going  back  to  what  happened  in  that  budget 
in  1969. 

The  hon.  members  will  recall  that  the 
government  preceded  the  budget  with  great 
trumpeting  concerning  the  necessity  for  re- 
trenchment. They  had  engaged  in  very  in- 
tensive cutbacks  both  in  terms  of  existing 
services  as  well  as  proposed  new  programmes. 
When  I  made  this  point,  the  hon.  member 
for  Carleton  East,  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  A.  B.  R. 
Lawrence),  interrupted  and  tried  to  suggest 
that  there  had  been  no  cutbacks  in  existing 


programmes  at  all.  It  was  only  what  he  chose 
to  describe  as,  "Expenditure  constraint";  a 
lovely  euphemism. 

I  could  not,  off  the  top  of  my  head,  give 
him  specifics  as  to  cutbacks  but  I  went  back 
to  refresh  my  mind  and  perhaps  to  bring  him 
up-to-date  and  acquaint  him  with  his  own 
government's  budget  as  well  as  to  inform 
the  House.  I  might  just  read  briefly  a  couple 
of  short  paragraphs  here  from  page  19  of  the 
budget  statement  of  1969: 

But  in  many  areas  we  had  to  make  cuts  or  pro- 
vide no  increases  at  all.  For  example,  grants  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals  were  reduced  by  $13  mil- 
lion, our  public  works  construction  programme  was 
cut  by  $4  million,  funds  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  parkland  were  cut  by  $2.6  million,  grants 
for  the  construction  of  community  centres  were  re- 
duced by  $250,000  and  spending  on  tourism  and 
information  was  cut  by  $155,000. 

In  many  other  programmes  spending  was  virtu- 
ally frozen  at  last  year's  level  including:  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion, vocational  school  construction  and  capital  grants 
to  farmers.  As  well,  we  found  it  necessary  to  defer 
almost  all  improvements  and  extensions  in  existntj 
programmes  including  some  of  our  high  priority 
areas.  Let  me  list- 
said  the  provincial  Treasurer  at  that  point: 

Let  me  list  some  programme  improvements  which 
we  have  been  forced   to  postpone: 

Increase  from  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  in  main- 
tenance subsidy  for  homes  for  the  aged; 

Increased  capital  aid  to  universities  and  post- 
secondary  institutions; 

Expansion  of  education  television; 

Increased   research  grants  to   hospitals; 

New  health  resources  fund  projects; 

Extension  of  youth,  recreation  and  leadership  train- 
ing  programmes; 

Additional  capital  grants  for  psychiatric  hospitals 
and  disturbed  children;  Intensification  of  timber  man- 
agement programme. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  had  was  cut- 
backs in  some  instances,  freezing  in  other 
instances,  postponement  of  proposed  expan- 
sion of  programmes  in  the  final  instance.  That 
was  the  budget  of  1969. 

The  point  I  was  making  when  the  adjourn- 
ment came  was  that  we  in  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  oppose  that,  because  in  most 
instances  the  cutback  was  in  what  is  euphem- 
istically referred  to  as  "soft  services",  the 
services  to  people.  In  our  view  this  is  penny- 
wise,  pound-foolish.  It  simply  means  that  we 
are  not  developing  the  human  resources  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  net  result 
is  just  as  effective  a  cutback  in  terms  of  gross 
provincial  product  and  general  economic  and 
public  well-being  as  a  cutback  in  many  other 
areas. 

Indeed,  a  greater  impact  is  produced.  And 
as  we  spelled  out  then— and  I  remind  the 
government     now,     because     it     is     relevant 
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directly  to  the  proposition  of  an  Ontario  tax 
reform  programme— we  said  that  there  was 
no  need  for  the  cutbacks,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  have  taken  what  they  themselves 
presented  in  their  own  tax  reform  programme 
and  by  raising  the  necessary  revenue  for 
maintaining  services,  and  indeed  for  expand- 
ing them— they  could  have  developed  a  better 
tax  mix  which  would  have  resulted  in  greater 
tax  equity  at  the  same  time  as  producing 
more  revenue.  Now,  specifically,  how  could 
that  have  been  done?  I  review  it  very  briefly 
again. 

First,  in  the  instance  of  corporation  tax, 
the  government  itself  conceded  that  business 
must  pay  its  fair  share  and  they  pointed  to 
some  extension  of  the  corporate  tax  base 
which  they  had  made  that  year,  but  they 
argued  that  henceforth  any  further  revenues 
would  have  to  be  from  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  corporation  tax.  As  I  said,  I  recall  the 
arguments  we  used  to  get  some  10  years 
ago  from  an  earlier  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Frost, 
that  if  one  increased  the  corporation  tax, 
industry  would  flee  and  the  province  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Well,  ultimately  even  he  increased  the 
corporation  tax  and  industry  did  not  flee. 
Indeed,  what  usually  happened  was  that  other 
provinces  were  very  glad  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  because 
they  had  an  equally  great  need  for  more 
revenue.  So  in  the  corporation  tax  field  there 
is  an  area  for  increased  revenues,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  revenue  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  equity. 

The  resources  areas— mining  and  forest 
taxes— we  have  spoken  about  at  such  length 
that  there  is  no  need  for  going  into  it  again, 
but  the  amount  we  are  receiving  is  a  pittance. 
In  the  forest  industry  we  are  not  even  getting 
enough  to  provide  the  moneys  to  service  the 
industry.  We  are  spending  more  than  we  are 
getting  back,  so  that  the  amount  going  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  Ontario  who  own 
those  forest  resources  is  a  minus  amount,  a 
negative  amount. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Well,  look  at  the  jobs  that  are 
provided! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Last  night  that  argument 
was  brought  up  by  another  cabinet  minister. 
The  fact  that  industry  is  providing  a  job  is 
no  substitute  for  its  paying  a  fair  share  of 
the  tax  load.  Do  not  drag  in  that  red  herring. 
That  is  the  kind  of  excuse  we  have  been  get- 
ting for  years  about  the  mining  companies. 
They  are  providing  jobs;  they  are  providing 


jobs  in  the  community,  and  therefore  the 
workers  in  the  comunity  should,  in  effect,  pay 
the  municipal  taxes  for  the  big  mining  cor- 
porations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  And  if  economic  climate 
is  not  feasible,  they  will  go  elsewhere. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale)y  Oh,  they  will 
not  go  elsewhere;  the  resources  are  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  resources  are  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Why  are  they  building 
in  the  southern  United  States? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  in  the  world  has 
that  to  do  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  For  economic  climate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  trouble  with  this  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  is  such  a  pathetic  patsy  for 
the  corporations  that  it  makes  up  the  excuses 
for  them  before  they  have  a  chance  to  open 
their  mouths.  That  is  our  problem. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Take  a  look  at  the  production  figures. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  our  problem.  Do 
not  talk  about  getting  tax  equity  and  do  not 
have  the  provincial  Treasurer  get  up  and  say 
that  the  government  should  have  corporations 
paying  more  taxes  if  there  is  going  to  be  an 
equity  in  our  tax  structure,  and  then  have  this 
kind  of  persistent  interruption  from  the  front 
benches  every  time  one  tries  to  make  a  case. 

I  believe  the  Treasurer  did  not  mean  it, 
when  he  put  it  in  that  budget  paper  B,  or  if 
he  did  mean  it  now  is  the  time  to  be  quiet 
please,  because  the  government  has  done 
nothing  about  it  in  terms  of  implementing 
what  it  has  said. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Hear, 
hear!  Well  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  for  personal  income 
tax,  I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  this,  the 
core  which  the  government  has  cut  out  of 
its  own  programme,  namely  an  Ontario 
personal  income  tax  to  be  instituted  within 
two  years.  But  I  have  listened  to— and  there 
is  no  other  word  for  it,  Mr.  Speaker— the 
hypocrisy  of  this  government,  because  I 
listened  to  the  provincial  Treasurer  talking 
about  the  inequity  of  the  tax  structure  at 
Ottawa. 

For  example,  when  the  federal  government 
established  the  social  development  tax,  it  cut 
it  off  at  the  $6,000  level,  so  that  those  in  the 
lower-income  groups  paid  the  social  devel- 
opment tax,  which  presumably  was  going  to 
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provide  the  money  for  a  national  medical 
insurance  plan,  and  the  people  beyond  $6,000 
did  not  have  the  social  development  tax. 

Well,  if  the  provincial  Treasurer  really 
meant  what  he  was  saying,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  pick  up  the  personal  income  tax  on 
the  $6,000  and  up  bracket  and  put  it  directly 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Has  he  done  it?  No!  It  would  have  resulted 
in  one,  more  revenue;  and  two,  greater 
equity— presumably  two  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  existing  tax  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  How  would  the  hon. 
member  do  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  reason  I  say 
why  does  the  government  not  get  on  with  its 
tax  programme  instead  of  all  this  prattle? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  How  would  the  hon. 
member  do  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  lots  of  ways 
one  can  do  it.  The  government  can  do  it.  It 
spends  most  of  its  time— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Take  a  look  at  the  federal 
legislation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  spends  most 
of  his  time  devising  these  ways  of  doing  it, 
and  if  it  is  not  bright  enough  to  be  able  to 
devise  a  way— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Look  at  the  federal  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —to  collect  taxes  from 
those  at  $6,000  and  up  then  he  is  under- 
estimating his  own  abilities,  because  I  think 
he  could  do  it  if  he  applied  his  mind  to  it. 

Turning  to  sales  tax,  we  know  what  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  wanted  to  do;  he  wanted 
to  put  sales  tax  on  everything,  including 
food,  and  then  set  this  massive  rebate  pro- 
cedure in  operation.  However,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  is  embar- 
rassing us  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —the  significant  thing  is 
that  when  they  got  around  to  it,  they  sug- 
gested that  there  was  no  scope  for  extension 
of  the  base  of  the  sales  tax.  In  short,  they 
threw  out  many  of  the  recommendations  that 
were  made  by  the  Smith  committee,  that 
there  is  scope  for  expanding  the  sales  tax. 

If  the  government  really  needs  more 
revenue,  and  it  does,  what  about  extension 
of  sales  tax  to  cover  professional  services  and 
into  the  advertising  field,  which  interestingly 
enough— 


Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Stop  that! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  the  thought  of 
having  a  sales  tax  on  lawyer's  fees  I  know 
is  rather  a  shocking  proposition  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
will  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Oh,  I  will. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  I  am  all  for 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  will,  and  he  has  con- 
ceded he  will.  He  recognizes  an  inequitable 
tax  structure.  That  is  something  more  than 
the  members  over  there  do.  They  just  talk 
about  it;  they  do  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  should  be  a  tax  on 
advertising  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  the  government  has 
got  is  a  sales  tax  the  main  thrust  of  which  is 
regressive  on  the  lower-income  groups.  And 
it  persists  in  refusing  to  extend  the  base  so 
that  it  would  get  equity  and  have  it  rest 
more  heavily  on  the  upper-income  group. 
That  is  what  it  refuses  to  do. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Give 
them  a  little  gift  back. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Trust  companies  do  not  want 
real  estate  tax. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Capital  gains  tax:  I  do 
not  need  to  go  into  the  capital  gains  tax  any 
more.  The  arguments  have  been  put  forward. 
Not  to  our  surprise  the  government  has 
opted  for  that  American  pattern  of  capital 
gains  tax,  and  it  has  been  described  by 
experts  as  being  full  of  loopholes,  and  a 
pretty  innocuous  piece  of  taxation  legislation. 

But  the  basic  argument  of  the  government 
is,— and  I  am  back  to  my  theme— that  this 
government  cannot  act  until  the  government 
in  Ottawa  acts.  Admittedly,  it  would  be  tidier 
if  the  province's  capital  gains  tax  were  part 
of  a  national  structure,  but  there  are  some 
areas  of  capital  gains  tax  where  it  could  act 
now  and  there  is  no  problem  at  all. 

The  capital  gains,  for  example,  in  land 
profiteering,  which  have  created  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  housing  costs  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  is  not  something  that 
can  run  away.  The  houses  have  to  be  built 
here.  The  land  is  here;  the  profiteering  is 
here.  If  there  was  a  will  to  do  something 
about  it,  the  government  could  do  it;  but 
there  is  no  will  and  that  is  our  problem. 
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Now  let  me  bring  up  one  other  point, 
because  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  great 
length. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  the  member  is  so  smart, 
why  ain't  he  the  leader? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  do  not  worry.  We 
over  here  understand  the  proposition  of  a 
team  approach,  and  this  team  is  going  to  take 
minister's  team  and  run  it  into  the  ground 
in  the  next  election. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  if  the  minister  is 
talking  about  leadership,  he  had  just  better 
look  at  his  own  situation  because  when  the 
fellows  at  Ottawa  want  to  push  Robert  Stan- 
field  out  and  persuade  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts)  to  go  to  Ottawa,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  gap  here  and  it  is  going  to  be  fun  to 
watch  all  members  opposite  flock  into— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  look  at  what  is  going 
on  in  the  ministers'  own  little  bailiwick- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  perhaps  get  that 
organ  of  Toryism,  the  Telegram,  to  inform  the 
minister  once  again  of  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  scenes. 

However,  that  is  irrelevant,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Almost  your  turn,  boys. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  no  more  to  do  with 
tax  reform  than  what  we  usually  get  as  pro- 
grammes for  tax  reform  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  So  let  me  get  back  to  the 
substance  of  the  issue  I  am  trying  to  speak 
on. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Well, 
the  member  cannot  do  better. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  item  of  tax  reform  that  does  not  bear 
relationship  to  the  taxes  per  se— and  that  is 
the  kind  of  flat  rate  charges  that  are  made 
across  the  Province  of  Ontario  by  way  of 
premiums  and  fees  and  things  of  this  nature. 
They  are  not  nominally  taxes  but  add  up  to 
precisely  the  same  thing. 

This  is  another  area  where  this  government 
can  move  now  and  does  not  have  to  wait. 
Indeed,  when  I  listen  to  the  provincial 
Treaurer  complaining  about  the  failure  of 
Ottawa   to  provide   an   integrated   tax   struc- 


ture, and  when  I  think  what  this  government 
has  done  when  it  has  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding an  integrated  tax  structure  in  the 
medical  insurance  field,  I  am  ashamed  that 
anybody  should  make  such  an  argument  in  a 
House  where  presumably  we  are  operating 
on  the  basis  of  fact  and  reason. 

Moneys  were  raised  in  this  province  through 
the  social  development  tax  for  Medicare  to 
the  extent  of  over  $200  million.  Some  $175 
million  of  that  money  came  back  and  it  could 
have  been  integrated  with  the  tax  structure 
—tax  now  being  interpreted  to  mean  premiums 
—to  lessen  the  load  here.  But  that  is  not  what 
the  government  did.  If  the  minister  wants 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be 
done,  let  me  give  him  one. 

Events  are  moving  on  and  we  will  take 
another  look  at  our  proposal,  but  a  year  ago, 
after  the  OHSIP  programme  came  in  and  the 
Minister  of  Health  found  out  what  was  going 
on— it  took  him  about  six  weeks  to  find  out 
so  that  he  could  answer  the  questions— when 
he  answered  the  questions  and  we  found  out 
exactly  what  was  going  on— we  came  up  with 
a  health  package. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting,  just  to  remind 
you  of  the  potential  in  terms  of  tax  reform, 
broadly  used,  that  is  possible  in  this  field. 
We  came  up  with  a  Medicare  tax  programme 
which  would  have  reduced  premiums  61  per 
cent  from  the  present  high  levels  of  $309  a 
year  for  hospital  and  medical  insurance  to 
$10  a  month  for  a  family,  or  $5  a  month  for 
an  individual— a  total  of  $120  a  year  for  a 
family,  as  compared  with  the  present  $309 
for  hospitalization  and  Medicare;  a  reduction 
of  61  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  could 
have  extended  our  present  inadequate  cover- 
age—of which  the  minister  is  so  proud  and 
which  he  thinks  is  the  best  coverage  in  this 
country— to  include  prescription  drugs,  chiro- 
practic services  and  nursing  homes. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  We 
have  got  chiropractic  services. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know  the  government 
has  added  it  but  has  it  included  prescription 
drugs  covered  in  it?  Has  the  government 
covered  nursing  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  is  it  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  minister  knows  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  if  we  continue  to 
pressure,  this  "perfect"  system  will  become  a 
little  bit  more  perfect. 
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However,  in  addition  to  the  premium 
moneys,  in  addition  to  the  moneys  that  are 
now  being  put  into  it  by  federal  and  provin- 
cial grants,  what  would  be  required  for  that 
kind  of  integrated  approach  would  be  a  two 
per  cent  personal  income  tax  and  a  three  per 
cent  corporation  tax.  The  total  amount  of 
money  would  be  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired for  all  that  is  now  being  spent  on 
medical,  hospital,  and  drug  costs,  as  spelled 
out  by  the  experts  in  the  field,  for  chiro- 
practic services  and  for  nursing  home  care. 
For  those  who  immediately  say,  "What  you 
are  doing  is  putting  on  two  per  cent  addi- 
tional income  tax  and  three  per  cent  addi- 
tional corporation  tax."  May  I  remind  the 
minister  that  the  total  cost  of  that  Medicare 
package,  enlarged  though  it  is,  would  be  less 
for  90  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  For  this  year? 

Mr.  Mac  Donald:  No,  for  any  year.  Because 
if  costs  are  going  up— and  of  course  costs 
are  going  up;  they  are  going  up  at  the  present 
time.  But  in  terms  of  the  existing  costs  and 
the  redistribution  of  those  costs— since  the 
government  itself  says  equalization  of  the 
burden  is  the  government's  objective,  we 
would  have  lower  costs  across  the  board  for 
90  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  That,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  how  we  can  get  tax  reform,  both  in  taxes 
per  se,  and  with  these  other  flat-rate  levies 
which  represent  the  equivalent  of  taxes. 

However— and  I  am  very  glad  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  is  here  tonight,  because 
there  is  one  final  point  that  I  want  to  touch 
on.  Every  time  one  argues  that  the  govern- 
ment should  raise  more  revenues  to  meet  the 
services  people  are  demanding  from  govern- 
ment, we  always  get  an  outcry.  People  say 
there  is  already  too  much  tax.  Agreed,  taxes 
are  too  heavy  for  those  who  are  paying  too 
much  for  those  who  have  not  the  capacity 
to  pay,  but  taxes  are  too  light  for  those  who 
have  got  a  greater  capacity  to  pay,  who  are 
not  paying  in  accordance  with  their  capacity 
to  pay. 

Every  time  one  raises  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  not  already  exceeded 
a  tolerable  and  a  defensible  level  of  govern- 
ment services,  we  always  get  into  the  usual 
Tory  argument,  the  sort  of  Nixon-Spiro 
argument  that  we  have  got  to  cut  back,  that 
governments  are  into  too  many  things  already. 

It  reminds  me  of  one  of  those  comments  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  at  one  point  where  he  said 
that  anything  that  helps  the  other  fellow  is 
extravagant;  while  anything  that  helps  you  is 


a  necessity,  and  is  in  the  public  good.  And 
that  is  usually  what  happens. 

I  do  not  hear  any  complaints  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce  about  the  millions  of 
dollars  being  handed  out  in  EIO  loans,  for- 
givable grants  to  corporations— most  of  them 
foreign  corporations— not  a  word  of  complaint. 
I  do  not  hear  any  loud  and  continuing  pro- 
tests from  the  organs  of  the  press  or  the 
business  world  about  the  continued  subsidiza- 
tion, for  example,  of  the  gold  mining  industry 
and  so  on  and  on. 

But  if  it  is  something  for  somebody  else,  it 
immediately  becomes  an  extravagance.  If  it  is 
for  them  it  happens  to  be  in  the  public  good. 
I  suppose  we  will  hear  from  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  that  it  provides  jobs  or 
something  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  does  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  witness  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  increasing  of  already-too-high 
public  expenditures  because  of  the  provision 
of  excessive  public  services,  I  want  to  bring  a 
man  who  on  occasion  sort  of  steps  out  of 
character.  He  forgets  he  is  a  Tory  and 
becomes  a  rather  enlightened,  reasoned  indivi- 
dual. Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  the  Minister  of 
Revenue. 


Mr.  Pitman:  Good  heavens! 

Mr.      M.      Gaunt      (Huron-Bruce): 
heavens,  it  could  not  be. 


Good 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Very  dubious 
compliment! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  here— and  I  con- 
clude these  remarks;  I  trust  the  minister  will 
accept  them;  if  he  will  accept  them  I  will 
applaud,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Are  these  fellows  opposite 
having  a  party? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  minister  will  accept 
them,  and  indeed  if  he  will  once  and  for  all 
accept  them  instead  of  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  his  mouth,  I  will  be  happy.  I  will  put 
this  on  the  record  as  the  conclusion  of  my 
theme  and  leave  it  for  you  to  implement. 

I  quote  from  page  1790  of  Hansard,  March  3, 
1969,  just  18  months  ago— not  too  long  ago: 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  kind  of  a  country  would 
this  be  without  public  services?  What  kind  of  an 
income  would  this  typical  worker  have  if  it  were 
not  for  the  highways  and  the  schools  and  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  thousand-and-one  public  services 
provided  by  the  province  and  the  other  levels  of 
government?  I  think,  sir,  that  we  do  our  society 
a  grave  disservice  if  we  oversimplify  this  complicated 
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matter   and   if   we   seek   personal  popularity  by  per- 
petuating the  old  cry  that  taxes  are  too  high. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Forgive  me  if  I  pause  and 
have  the  rest  of  his  shattered  colleagues  in 
the  House  absorb  that  little  bit  of  wisdom, 
because  most  of  them  really  have  been  ram- 
paging up  and  down  the  country  talking  about 
taxes  being  too  high.  However,  let  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  is  the  other  fellow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  it  is  the  other  fellow. 
Let  me  not  interrupt  further  these  words  of 
wisdom: 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  existing  tax  struc- 
ture presses  with  undue  severity  on  certain  classes 
of  our  population,  and  it  can  be  said  with  some 
justification  that  the  taxes  are  too  high  in  those 
groups.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be  said  that  the 
taxes  are  too  low  on  other  groups. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Oh,  he  is  a  socialist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  is  which  of  the  other  groups  is  too 
low  and  about  which  this  government  is  going 
to  do  something.  Hansard  is  a  wonderful 
document  on  occasion. 

You  see,  we  have  reached  the  crunch  in  tax 
reform.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  it  but, 
as  I  said  many  times  before,  if  you  are  going 
to  have  tax  reform  you  have  to  lighten  the 
load  on  those  who  are  paying  too  much  in 
accordance  with  their  capacity  to  pay.  And, 
if  you  lighten  it  there,  you  have  to  raise  it 
elsewhere  from  those  who  are  paying  too 
little,  in  accordance  with  their  capacity  to 
pay. 

But  the  crunch  comes— most  of  the  people 
who  have  been  paying  too  little  are  the 
personal  and  the  corporate  friends  of  the  Tory 
party,  so  nothing  happens,  That  is  when  tax 
reform  grinds  to  a  halt  and  that  is  the  stage 
we  have  reached  right  now. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    That    is    why    we    get    no 

schedule. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  let  me  go  on. 
This  is  the  Minister  of  Revenue  temporarily 
out  of  character,  and  inviting  the  chastise- 
ment of  all  his  colleagues  because  he  is  so 
much  out  of  step. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  is  a  very  strong 
end  to  your  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said: 

I  remember  seeing  a  CBS  television  broadcast  a 
week  ago  Sunday,  I  think  it  was,  on  the  twenty- 
first  century.  It  was  a  very  interesting  programme. 
It  dealt  with  the  future  in  the  urban  centres  and  it 


had  a  number  of  interesting  clips  from  science 
fiction  movies.  Of  course,  it  was  full  of  weird  and 
wonderful  ideas  and  good-looking  girls  and  hand- 
some looking  men  and  so  on.  One  clip  was  from 
the  1937  World's  Fair  in  New  York  and  it  por- 
trayed the  world  in  1967,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
30   years  later. 

In  that  world  which  was  portrayed  in  that  futur- 
istic movie  of  1937  there  were  tall,  clean  spires, 
beautiful  architecture,  housing,  residences,  offices, 
factories.  There  were  wonderful  parks  and  play- 
grounds for  the  children  and  for  adults.  There  were 
no  slums.  There  was  no  pollution.  There  were  no 
transportation  difficulties  in  that  wonderful  world 
that  imaginative  men  pictured   30   or  32   years   ago. 

What  happened?  My  guess  is  that  in  the  United 
States  in  particular,  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent 
here  in  Canada— and  by  the  way  this  is  not  smug- 
ness, because  I  am  quoting  John  Galbraith,  J.  K. 
Galbraith,  who  is  certainly  an  American  through 
and  through  now,  notwithstanding  his  early  days 
in  Elgin.  At  any  rate,  is  it  possible  that  the  author- 
ities in  North  America  taxed  too  little?  Is  it  possible 
that  we  have  too  many— 

and  then  there  was  an  interruption,  strange 

as  it  may  seem,  from: 

Mr.    MacDonald:   The   minister   is    stealing   our   lines. 

Does  that  surprise  you?  The  minister  went 

on: 

Is  it  possible  that  we  have  too  many  consumer 
goods  through  the  private  sector  and  not  enough 
services  through  the  public  sector? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  Mr.  MacDonald  inter- 
rupted and  said,  "The  minister  is  going  to  be 
thrown  out  of  his  department,"  and  the  min- 
ister returned: 

No,  no,  do  not  be  so  silly.  I  will  remember  that 
member's  interjections  when  he  goes  around  this 
province  crying  about  high  taxes,  because  he  is  one 
of  the  men  who  does  it.  And  so  do  the  Liberals. 

That  was  just  a  political  interjection.  The 

minister  went  on: 

At  any  rate,  I  am  going  to  quote  from  Macnamara 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  what  it 
was. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  Treasurer  got  that  did  he? 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  quotes  as  follows: 

Now  here  is  what  Macnamara  had  to  say  on  that 
and  it  is  interesting  enough,  I  think,  to  quote: 

People  are  worried  by  higher  taxes,  but  people 
mistakenly  believe  that  an  increase  in  taxes  moves 
us  toward  bankruptcy.  It  does  not  have  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  bankruptcy. 

Taxation  is  a  transfer  device  which  govern- 
ments use  when  they  want  to  make  a  shift  in 
priority.  We  ought  to  have  an  intelligent  discussion 
in  this  country  of  what  people  want  to  do  with 
our  national  wealth.  Do  we  want  to  spend  it  on 
adding  to  our  luxury  goods,  many  of  which  we  do 
not  need,  or  on  education  for  the  poor,  or  elimina- 
tion of  pollution  in  our  waters,  or  on  aid  to  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world? 
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In  the  long  run,  these  kinds  of  expenditures 
will  add  far  more  to  our  personal  happiness  and 
self-fulfillment  than  will  expenditures  on  luxury 
goods.  But  this  is  an  issue  for  the  people  to 
face.   All  I  ask  is  that  they  face  it  directly. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  a  lonely  voice  from  over 
there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  know,  that  is  mag- 
nificent. AH  I  wonder  is,  why  it  suddenly  was 
heard  like  a  voice  in  the  desert  and  we  have 
not  heard  it  since— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes;  he  thinks  he  is  John  the 
Baptist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  it  is  being 
drowned  out  by  a  noisy  cacophony  of  sound 
from  the  Tory  benches  about  taxes  being  too 
high,  about  tax  reform,  while  doing  nothing 
about  it.  The  tragedy  of  it  is,  among  the 
people  adding  to  that  noisy  cacophony  of 
sound- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Too  much  public  service. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —was  the  man  who  made 
that  speech,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Unrevised  and  unrepented. 
I  would  not  change  a  word  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  I  repeat,  if  this  gov- 
ernment is  really  in  favour  of  tax  reform,  get 
at  the  job.  Do  not  wait  for  Ottawa;  Ottawa  is 
not  going  to  do  anything  of  any  significance. 
This  government  has  cut  the  core  out  of  its 
tax  reform  programmes;  a  personal  income 
tax  in  Ontario  within  two  years.  What  is  the 
new  core?  All  it  has  got  left  is  this  massive 
distribution  of  rebates  which  results  in  a 
truncated  system  which  is  not  really  produc- 
ing equity,  which  cannot— so  the  experts 
remind  the  government— produce,  as  it  fondly 
hopes,  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for  our 
people. 

Get  at  the  job;  that  is  our  plea  to  the 
government.  It  has  given  so  little  evidence  of 
it  up  until  now,  that  the  people  are  going  to 
catch  up  with  the  government  in  the  election 
next  year  and  let  somebody  in  who  will  do 
something  about  tax  reforms. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Who  said  there  was  going  to  be  an 
election  next  year? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  prepared 
last  week  to  give  a  rather  lengthy  speech  on 
federal  and  provincial  tax  agreements  and  so 
forth,  but  since  this  has  been  going  on  for  a 
number  of  days,  I  feel  that  it  is  best  to  cut  it 
down  to  the  very  basics. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Everybody  has  stolen 
the  member's  stuff  anyway. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  have  sold  stufF,  as  the  hon. 
minister  mentions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  I  said  they  have 
stolen  his  stuff. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Stolen  my  stuff-well,  that 
could  be,  too.  However,  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  hearing  the  very  eloquent  remarks  of  my 
leader  on  Thursday  afternoon  that  I  should 
say  "amen"  and  be  seated.  I  can  say  that  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  associated  with  a  man 
of  his  stature  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  will  realize  this  by  the  time  the 
next  provincial  election  comes  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Is  the  member  reading 
that? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Now  the  minister  is  listening. 

An  hon.  member:  And  do  not  forget  it. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  commercial  is  over  now. 

Hon,  Mr.  Kerr:  It  wakened  them  up  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  would  like  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  people  in  the  $8,000-a-year  or  less 
bracket,  and  especially  the  ones  in  the  $6,000 
range,  as  these  are  the  people  suffering  most 
from  our  present  tax  structure.  When  one 
adds  up  all  the  taxes,  including  income  tax, 
sales  tax,  municipal  taxes,  hospital  and  medi- 
cal premiums,  the  people  in  this  income  group 
pay  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  in 
taxes  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  rate  of  exemptions 
for  our  people  is  grossly  unfair  when  one 
considers  the  cost  of  living  in  Ontario.  I 
believe  the  basic  exemption  should  be  $2,000, 
which  is  $500  higher  than  that  recommended 
in  the  white  paper.  When  you  look  at  the 
deductions  of  a  man  earning  $130  a  week  on 
a  single  rate,  it  is  $25.35— and  I  took  this  rate 
from  the  tax  tables  as  given  out;  table  No. 
155— while  at  the  same  time  a  married  man 
with  two  children  has  a  weekly  deduction  of 
$17.10.  In  other  words,  the  bread-winner  with 
a  wife  and  two  children  has  $8.25  more  to 
keep  these  additional  three  dependents.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  wives  are  forced  to  go  out 
in  the  labour  market  and  supplement  their 
income  for  the  necessities  of  their  families? 

We  then  must  do  one  of  the  following: 
That  is,  to  allow  the  mother  a  $2,000  basic 
exemption  plus  an  increased  exemption  allow- 
ance for  the  children;  or  do  as  the  white 
paper    suggests,    allow    deductions    for    child 
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care.  Personally,  J  would  prefer  a  larger 
deduction  for  a  mother  to  care  for  the  young, 
as  the  foundation  for  the  child  can  best  be 
served  and  taught  by  the  mother  in  the  early 
years  of  the  child's  life. 

The  present  family  allowance  has  really 
been  lost  in  the  rising  living  costs  in  the  last 
few  years.  While  I  make  these  recommenda- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  I  should  qualify 
that,  as  we  are  aware  in  these  types  of 
debates,  these  are  personal  thoughts.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  family  allowances  be 
raised  to  $10  a  month  for  all  children  and  that 
that  be  charged  as  an  income  and  taxed  the 
same  as  other  income.  I  would  also  allow  that 
anyone  who  wished  to  not  accept  this,  then  be 
allowed  the  larger  deduction  which  is  now 
allowed  for  children  over  16  years  of  age; 
under  16  the  allowance  is  $300  and  over  16 
it  is  $550.  In  other  words,  the  family  allow- 
ance would  not  be  compulsory. 

In  order  to  assist  the  person  with  less  than 
$2,000  income,  such  as  old  age  pensioners,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  a  form  of  income 
supplement,  or  we  may  call  it  a  guaranteed 
annual  income,  would  have  to  be  made  to 
bring  these  people  up  to  the  minimum  of 
$2,000  for  a  single  person  and  then,  in  the 
case  of  a  couple,  perhaps  $3,500  would  be 
sufficient  at  the  present  time. 

The  problems  of  the  low-income  people  are 
to  some  degree  compounded  in  some  prov- 
inces by  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  certain 
areas.  In  allowing  a  larger  exemption,  we  are 
really  making  allowances  for  everyone  to  be 
able  to  at  least  shelter  themselves  prior  to 
having  to  pay  income  tax.  If  the  present  pro- 
vincial government  assumed  the  role  that  it 
should  rightly  carry,  in  the  education  tax 
field,  the  municipal  taxes  would  not  be  nearly 
the  heavy  burden  they  are  today. 

As  to  employees  who  must  have  their  tax 
deducted  prior  to  receiving  their  cheques— and 
this  group  is  about  75  per  cent  of  our  people 
in  Ontario— we  believe  these  people  are 
caught  in  the  first  instance  with  no  chance  of 
any  special  exemptions.  I  believe  a  much 
more  thorough  examination  of  special  deduc- 
tions allowed  in  some  businesses  is  a  must. 

I  recall  reading  not  long  ago  that  over  half 
the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens'  annual  hockey 
tickets  are  sold  for  business  writeoffs.  Are 
they  really  used  for  business  promotions  or 
are  they  in  fact  a  blind  to  obtain  added 
benefits  for  the  individual?  Why  should  one 
person  who  runs  a  business  be  able  to  attend 
a  hockey  game  as  a  charge  to  his  business 
and  reduced  income  tax  when  his  neighbour, 
because  he  works  for  someone,  is  not  allowed 


the  same  privilege?  I  have  operated  a  business 
for  a  number  of  years  and  am  aware  of  many 
of  the  problems  facing  it.  This  is  not  one  of 
the  advantages  you  should  have. 

There  are  other  ways  that  the  government 
can  help  encourage  employment  and  stimulate 
our  economy.  The  income  from  sources  such  as 
unemployment  insurance,  and  so  on  and  that 
of  welfare  recipients  should  be  included  for 
income  tax  purposes.  We  find  at  the  present 
time  people  receiving  social  service  benefits 
which  are  not  taxable,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  person  working  for  the  same  amount 
would  have  to  pay  income  tax. 

I  agree  with  the  principle  of  capital  gains 
tax  and  will  cut  my  remarks  short  on  this  at 
this  time  as  my  leader  has  covered  this  quite 
well.  I  believe  that  private  homes  and  farms 
must  have  some  special  allowance  due  to  so 
many  of  these  being  the  only  real  asset  that 
the  person  may  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  encouragement  of 
any  worthwhile  business  enterprise  and 
believe  that  the  province  should  have  a  fund 
set  aside  for  loans  to  existing  businesses  to 
expand.  I  mean  not  only  manufacturing 
businesses  but  service  industries  as  well,  as 
they  are  a  very  important  part  of  our 
economy. 

The  inflationary  conditions  that  we  have 
today  are  causing  serious  problems  to  many 
of  our  people  who  are  unable  to  add  to  their 
income.  We  look  at  the  farming  economy:  In 
what  way  can  a  man  producing  these  products 
add  the  cost  of  inflation  to  his  production?  He 
is  forced  to  accept  what  the  buyers  offer  and 
when  his  cost  of  operations  goes  up  due  to 
the  inflation  spiral,  he  is  then  squeezed  from 
both  sides.  This  is  compounded,  however,  by 
the  government  with  its  policy  of  low-cost 
food  to  the  consumers.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  situation  that  our  senior  citizens 
find  themselves  in  with  this  inflation  spiral 
and  with  no  alternatives  open  to  them  except 
government  increasing  their  pensions. 

We  are  not  being  very  serious  about  stop- 
ping inflation  when  one  considers  the  action 
of  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Commission.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  more  logical  approach 
to  this  matter  would  be  to  set  up  a  com- 
mission of  at  least  12  members,  with  three 
from  organized  labour,  three  from  manufac- 
turers and  retailers,  three  appointed  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  plus  three  from 
agriculture.  These  people  would  consider 
price  and  wage  increases  only  if  they  went 
over  the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  They 
also  would  have  a  responsibility  to  allow  extra 
increases  if  those  applying  could  prove  they 
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were  well  below  the  national  economic 
council  criteria  for  minimum  wages  and 
prices. 

I  have  felt  that  the  interest  rate  spiral  over 
the  past  three  years  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  our  inflation.  I  also 
believe  it  was  not  necessary,  as  the  earnings 
for  the  banks  and  near-banks  have  been  one 
of  the  largest  contributors  in  the  past  two 
years. 

The  next  paragraph  here  I  am  going  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  will  raise  a  few 
eyebrows  in  some  areas.  However,  it  is  a 
personal  thought.  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  matter  of  foreign  ownership  and  invest- 
ment. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  nationalism; 
however,  I  do  believe  we  overemphasize  this, 
as  we  are  a  young  growing  country.  It  is 
interesting  to  hear  a  man  who  works  for  a 
company  such  as  Ford  Company  or  General 
Motors  give  his  opinion.  They  tell  me  it  does 
not  really  matter  if  it  is  owned  by  a  large 
US  corporation  or  E.  P.  Taylor  of  Toronto.  I 
am  not  sure  myself  but  I  believe  I  would 
rather  have  it  owned  by  a  US  firm  paying 
good  wages  and  putting  many  of  the  profits 
back  into  new  plants  in  the  area  than  have 
E.P.  send  it  down  to  the  South  Seas  to  avoid 

taxes. 

•I 

I  believe  that  the  federal  government  must 
have  the  power  to  keep  a  strong  economic 
climate  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada.  We 
cannot  sit  back  in  our  ivory  tower  and  say, 
"I  am  okay,  Joe;  you  get  along  the  best  way 
you  can." 

If  we  allow  large-scale  unemployment  in 
some  parts  of  our  country,  we  encourage  dis- 


content, we  encourage  migration  to  the  richer 
provinces  and  then  undermine  more  than  ever 
the  slow-growth  areas.  Ours  is  a  large  country. 
We  need  not  worry  about  the  necessities  of 
life.  We  have  them  here,  and  let  us  use  them 
wisely. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
look  at  our  total  country  and  see  what  our 
total  society  really  needs.  Can  we  look  at 
ourselves  only  because  we  were  born  on  the 
fight  side  of  the  tracks  and  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  supply  ourselves  with  the 
necessities  of  life?  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  our  fellow  man  to  assist  him  to  a 
decent  living  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  would  adjourn  the  debate;  it  is  so 
close  to  the  end  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): The  member  has  got  notes  there  for 
ten  minutes,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  be  on  legislation,  starting  with 
Bill  215,  the  debate  on  which  was  adjourned 
earlier  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:25  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  in  the  east 
gallery  we  have  as  our  guests  students  from 
St.  Matthew's  Separate  School  in  Toronto, 
from  Stratford  Northwestern  Secondary 
School  in  Stratford  and  from  Blackstock 
Secondary  School  in  Blackstock;  in  the  west 
gallery  members  of  the  field  services  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Ser- 
vices; and  in  both  galleries  students  from  the 
C.  R.  Gummow  Public  School  in  Cobourg. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Before  we  enter  the  oral  question  period, 
I  would  like  to  make  the  members  aware 
of  a  matter  which  was  raised,  I  think  in 
question  period  yesterday.  As  the  members 
know,  our  Hansard,  the  report  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, is  printed  by  the  Ryerson  Press.  I 
have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  and  I  am 
advised  that  the  printing  company  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  publishing  company.  It  has 
not  been  sold  and  is  still  carrying  on  under 
the  United  Church  ownership  as  in  the  past. 

Oral  questions. 


MERCURY  POLLUTION  OF  THE 
ST.  CLAIR  RIVER 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  hoping  that  some  other 
members  of  the  government  will  attend  the 
question  period  a  bit  later,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  if  a  decision  has  finally  been 
made  as  to  the  cleanup  of  the  mercury  pollu- 
tion in  the  St.  Clair  River  through  dredging? 
The  minister  had  indicated  that  this  was 
under  construction  and  that  Dow  Chemical 
and  the  responsible  industries  would  pay  the 
cost.  Has  he  made  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  will  go  forward? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  No  decision  as  yet, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Our  research  and  investigation 
is  still  going  on.  We  will  have  the  advantage 
of   Dr.    Boureng   a    Swedish    expert    in    this 
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area,  who  will  be  in  Toronto  within  a  week— 
this  is  as  was  arranged  in  September— to  dis- 
cuss the  whole  problem  of  reclamation  of 
the  St.  Clair  River  and  just  what  steps,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  to  rid  that  river  of  the 
accumulation  of  mercury  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  supplementary  question:  Has  the 
minister  initiated  any  research  here  in  On- 
tario concerning  the  bacteria  method  used  by 
the  Japanese  or  has  he  just  heard  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  Mr.  Speaker;  we  have 
engaged  research  people  attached  to  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  as  well 
as  to  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
We  are  using  Dr.  Jervis  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  well  as  certain  foreign  experts  in 
this  area  and  all  methods  of  reclamation 
known  or  suggested  in  this  area  are  being 
considered  and  tested. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary: 
Does  that  mean  that  the  researchers  are 
actively  testing  with  the  bacteria  method? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want  to 
say  is  that  the  method  used  in  Japan  is 
being  considered  as  one  of  the  solutions  for 
use  in  the  St.  Clair  River.  Just  how  they  go 
about  deciding  if  this  is  the  best  method, 
I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would  have 
to  leave  this  up  to  the  experts.  I  know  the 
hon.  member  asked  me  a  somewhat  similar 
question  before,  and  I  know  that  the  Japanese 
method  is  one  of  four  being  considered  as 
far  as  reclamation  is  concerned. 


HYDRO  RATE  INCREASES  TO  ENERGY 
BOARD 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management.  Is  he  still  considering  the  pro- 
posal that  the  rate  increases  announced  by 
Hydro  should  be  examined  by  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board,  which  would  then  make 
recommendations,  approving  or  otherwise,  to 
the   Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  indicated  a  few  days 
ago,  this  whole  area  of  referring  increases 
in  Hydro  rates  to  some  independent  tribunal 
is  being  considered.  It  involves,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  indicated,  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Electric  Association  and  certain  other  bodies 
at  the  municipal  level  that  buy  hydro  from 
the  commission.  I  would  say  at  this  point 
that  it  is  quite  doubtful  that  the  current 
increases  would  be  considered  by  an  in- 
dependent tribunal. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  would  be  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  is  still  possible,  but  it  is 
doubtful.  I  think  that  if  sometime  during  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  some  solution 
can  be  found  and  it  requires  amendment  to 
legislation,  this  will  be  done. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  IMMIGRANTS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  ques- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Secretary: 

Having  read  today's  Toronto  Telegram,  is 
he  now  in  a  position  to  announce  to  the 
House  a  new  programme  for  the  assistance 
of  immigrants  into  this  province? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
wholly  owned  publishing  subsidiary  of  the 
government,  the  Toronto  Telegram,  an- 
nounced it  today. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Is  it  Ameri- 
can-owned? 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister's  personal 
organ. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  reference  to  a 
story  which  appears,  I  think,  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  today  which 
has  some  information  dealing  with  this 
department's  response  to  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  Economic  Council  dealing  with 
immigrant  integration.  I  cannot  add  anything 
more  than  is  in  the  story.  We  have  been 
developing  this  programme  and  I  would 
think  that— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  pretty  well  complete  as 
printed,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  I  can  find  very 
little  that  is  wrong.  I  only  commend  whoever 
is  responsible  for  it  for  their  very  successful 
interrogation  of  people  who  are  involved. 
There  are  so  many  volunteer  agencies  con- 
nected with  this  who  have  been  involved 
as  well,  and  therefore— 


Mr.  Lewis:  Eric  Dowd  in  interrogation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  paper— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  minister  going  to 
make  a  statement,  though? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Be  careful  with  your  language. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  I  would  think  in  a 
few  days  I  will  have  complete  details. 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  OF 
MALCOLM  DAVIDSON 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  would  be 
prepared  to  send  expressions  of  sympathy  of 
his  department  and  the  House  to  the  family 
of  Malcolm  Davidson  following  his  untimely 
accidental   death   yesterday? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  express,  on  behalf  of  this 
Legislature  and  indeed  all  farm  people  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  our  very  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  Malcolm  Davidson  of 
Brucefield.  Malcolm  Davidson  was  killed  in 
a  tragic  motor  accident  last  night. 

Malcolm  Davidson  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  articulate  farm 
leaders  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  today.  He 
was  a  prince  of  a  fellow  to  know  and  to 
appreciate,  and  one  did  not  have  to  agree 
with  him  to  admire  his  very  great  ability.  I 
must  confess  that  his  loss  is  a  very  great  loss 
to  the  entire  farm  community  of  this  province. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  join  in  expressing  our 
very  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Davidson  and 
her  family. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  a  question? 

NEGOTIATIONS  AT   FRANKLIN 
MANUFACTURING,  GALT 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour: 

Has  the  Minister  of  Labour  any  information 
on  the  present  state  of  negotiations  between 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Industries  in  Gait 
and  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  had  a  report  for  the  last 
few  days.  This  has  been  a  long  and  a  very 
protracted  strike  which  has  had  many  diffi- 
culties in  it.  It  involves  a  large  number  of 
men  in  the  Gait  area. 
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I  would  say  that  I  have  not  been  in  accord 
with  certain  views  expressed  by  parties  there 
and  we  have,  through  our  chief  conciliation 
officer,  endeavoured  to  find  some  common 
ground  so  the  parties  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

It  has  been  one  of  those  matters  that  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  concern  within  the 
department.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  yet 
find  some  common  ground,  but  as  yet  that 
has  not  been  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to 
be  vague  in  my  answers,  but  I  do  not  at  the 
same  time- 
Mr.  Lewis:  No,  the  minister  has  been  fuller 
than  usual  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —wish  to  impede,  or  do 
anything  to  hurt  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then,  by  way  of  supplementary, 
I  take  it  the  minister  is  aware  that  Mr.  Dickie 
and  Mr.  Mancini,  who  have  been  directly  in- 
volved, are  themselves  despairing  of  ever 
getting  this  company  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  the  union? 

Has  the  minister  thought  of  taking  the 
company  before  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  for  a  breach  of  bargaining  in  good 
faith?  There  are  400  men  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  members  of  the  union 
can  do  that  if  they  so  wish,  if  they  say  they 
want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  accept  the  mem- 
ber's statement  that  Mr.  Dickie  and  Mr. 
Mancini  are  despairing  at  all.  They  find  it 
difficult,  and  they  have  expended  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  to  assist  the  parties. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  will  not  call  another 
meeting  because  the  company  will  not  co- 
operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister  not  concerned 
that  this  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  a  major 
international  corporate  group,  based  in  Cleve- 
land, with  assets  of  $1.2  billion,  is  perhaps 
to  be  phased  out,  or  have  the  work  place 
relocated  unless  this  government  steps  in  and 
tries  to  effect  a  settlement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated 
before  that  our  people  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  a  settlement.  We  are  still  doing 
so  and  I  hope  we  may  be  successful.  It  has 
been  a  very  difficult  strike  situation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  How  does  the  minister  feel  when 
three  international  vice-presidents  from  Cleve- 
land do  all  the  bargaining  on  behalf  of  the 
employers,  showing  no  interest  whatsoever 
for  the  problems  of  the  Canadian  or  Ontario 


workers?  When  is  he  going  to   intervene  in 
situations  of  this  kind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  facts,  as  the  member 
cites  them,  are  not  quite  the  case. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  why  does  the  minister  not 
come  in  here  and  offer  alternatives? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 


COMMUNITY  WORKERS  HIRED  BY 
PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Has  the  Provincial  Secretary  now  the  infor- 
mation that  he  hoped  to  find  about  the  com- 
munity workers  hired  by  his  branch  and  the 
disposition  of  their  roles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry,  I  sent  that  to  the  office  of  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  with  all  of  the  detail. 
I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  with  me,  but  I  did 
set  out  the  names  of  the  three  community 
development  workers  that  he  was  asking  for; 
and  also  our  plans  with  respect  to  two  others 
and  their  locations  in  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. 


LOGGING  OPERATIONS  IN 
QUETICO  PARK 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  would  like 
to  address  one  question  which  may  be  appro- 
priately addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  in 
his  capacity  of  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs. 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments,  suggest- 
ing that  logging  in  Quetico  Park  may  now 
begin  within  the  next  two  weeks,  has  the  gov- 
ernment decided  at  its  senior  levels  to  inter- 
vene in  the  sale  of  the  Domtar  interest  to  the 
Boise  Cascade  interest? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines  and 
Northern  Affairs):  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  information  on  that  point.  It  should  be 
directed  specifically  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
there  a  cabinet  committee  that  discussed  these 
matters  pertaining  to  northern  Ontario,  since 
that  is  the  minister's  portfolio  and  I  would  have 
thought  he  would  be  involved? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  specific  cabinet  committee  that  is 
empowered  always  to  involve  itself  in  matters 
which  really  fall  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  a  single  department,  such  as  logging 
and  timber  licences  and  the  transfer  of  timber 
licences. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What  about 
the  mining  claims? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  What  about  the 
mining  claims? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  completes  my  questions  of 
the  ministers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  on  a  point  of  order. 
Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  raise,  as  a  point 
of  order,  that  I  consider  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  seriously  mis- 
led the  House  on  Monday  concerning  the 
negotiations  on  the  sale  of  Ryerson  Press  to 
McGraw-Hill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  opinion  it  would  not 
be  a  proper  point  of  order. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  EMPLOYEES 
AT  RYERSON 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  In  that  case,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

What  action,  if  any,  does  the  Minister  of 
Labour  intend  to  take  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  typographical  union 
who  work  at  Ryerson  Press,  concerning  their 
possible  dismissal  by  McGraw-Hill,  seeing 
that  that  company  has  just  about  taken  over 
Ryerson  Press? 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  opinion,  that  is  an  en- 
tirely theoretical  question  and  out  of  order, 
unless  the  member  can  indicate  that  some- 
thing has  happened  or  is  happening.  If  he  can, 
then  the  question  is  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  will  the  minister  make  clear  to  the 
House  why  he  would  consider  the  feelings 
that  the  hon.  member  might  have  that  a  min- 
ister had  misled  the  House,  could  not  be  raised 
as  a  matter  of  order  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  understanding  of  matters 
of  order,  which  are  quite  different  from  privi- 
lege, are  that  they  must  concern  something 
wrong  with  the  orders  and  proceedings  of  this 
House.  Certainly  a  statement  by  a  minister 
which  another  member  takes  exception  to, 
one  way  or  another,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proper  running  of  the  House  and  its  rules 
and  procedures. 


I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  hon. 
member,  and  he  knew  my  view  before  the 
House  sat.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
was  not  a  point  of  order;  it  might  indeed  be 
something  else.  And  were  the  hon.  minister 
here,  I  suggested  to  the  hon.  member  that  he 
might  clarify  it  by  way  of  questions.  He  of 
course  is  in  a  dilemma  because  the  hon.  min- 
ister is  not  here.  Therefore  he  is  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
clarification,  could  I  ask  whether  I  could  bring 
up  this  matter  as  a  point  of  personal  privilege? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member  has 
been  ruled  out  of  order.  That  is  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Arrange  to  have  it  thrown  out 
of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  I  do  not  know,  because 
the  hon.  member  has  not  stated  what  his  point 
of  privilege  is.  If  he  would  do  so,  I  would  be 
glad  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:    Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I- 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Why  not  speak  to 
the  Speaker  beforehand? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:    I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  gave  me 
that  courtesy,  and  I  thought  the  matter  had 
been  dealt  with.    However,  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify 
my  question  to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  McGraw-Hill,  according 
to  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  has  pur- 
chased the  textbook  part  of  Ryerson  Press, 
which  forms  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  work- 
load of  the  111  members  of  the  typographical 
union,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  McGraw- 
Hill  intends  to  shift  those  operations  up  to 
their  Scarborough  plant,  what  action,  if  any, 
will  the  minister  take  to  guarantee  the  mem- 
bers of  that  union  presently  at  Ryerson  Press 
that  they  will  have  their  jobs  after  the  end  of 
this  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  the  provisions  of  the  sale  of  Ryerson 
Press  to  the  purchaser,  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  work  is  going  to  be  moved  or  not. 
Certainly,  I  understand  from  the  newspaper 
accounts  that  at  least  part  of  the  publishing 
business  is  to  continue  with  the  United 
Church.  I  think  the  member's  question  is  one 
of  speculation  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplement- 
ary. 
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Mr.  Speaker:   Supplementary. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  question  asked  is  not 
hypothetical  at  all.  I  have  it  from  the  vice- 
president  of  McGraw-Hill- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Well  has  hon.  member  a 
supplementary  question?  The  minister  has 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  supplementary  question 
is  what  action  could  the  present  members  of 
the  typographical  union  at  Ryerson  Press  take 
to  ensure  some  government  intervention  to 
protect  their  rights  as  long-term  employees  of 
this  particular  Canadian  house  that  has  sold 
out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  depends 
on  the  situation  and  the  actual  arrangements 
of  the  sale.  I  have  not  seen  the  details  of 
that.  I  am  not  sure  what  type  of  sale  it  is, 
whether  they  have  taken  over  shares  or  what 
arrangement  was  made.  We  will  have  to 
ascertain  that  before  I  can  answer  the  mem- 
ber's question. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  final  supplementary: 
Could  the  minister  ask  his  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall), who  by  self-proclamation  says  he  knows 
everything  about  the  arrangement,  and  then 
express  his  concern  that  these  jobs  not  be 
lost  to  these  long-term  employees?  Could 
the  minister  do  that? 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  ( Riverdale ) :  It  takes  more 
than  an  expression  of  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:    Would  the  minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  hon.  member  stated  that 
was  his  final  supplementary.    The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  now  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary  to  the  min- 
ister: Would  the  minister  agree  that  if  he 
were  to  proclaim  the  regulations  under  the 
notice  sections  of  Bill  96,  the  workers  at 
Ryerson  publishing  company  would  have  the 
notice  of  protection  due  to  them  by  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  would  agree  with  that? 
Then  when  is  he  going  to  proclaim  those 
regulations  and  provide  some  protection  for 
workers  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  told  the  hon.  member 
last  week  that  those  regulations  were  being 
finalized. 


Mr.  Lewis:  They  have  been  finalized  since 
June.    It  is  now  November. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  not  the  case.  They 
have  yet  to  be  finalized  and  put  into  final 
form. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Into  final  form?  The  minister 
needs  a  new  department. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  a  sup- 
plementary? Then  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  has  the  floor. 


LICENSING    OF    MULTIPLE-DWELLING 
UNITS 

Mrs.  M.  Ren  wick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs:  Has  the  minister  looked 
into  the  feasibility  of  licensing  those  individ- 
uals or  companies  which  have  multiple-dwell- 
ing units  in  the  province,  so  that  there  might 
be  brought  in  under  legislation  a  standard  of 
operation  and  administration  and  maintenance 
on  apartment  dwellings  or  multiple-dwellings 
in  Ontario? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Is  he 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Does  his  department 
license  people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Martel:    He  is  the  minister,  is  he  not? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  ( Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  the  word  housing  and 
turned  myself  off. 

Mr.  Martel:    I  do  not  blame  the  minister. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Has  the  minister  ever 
been  turned  on? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  repeat? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was,  has  the  minister  looked  into  the 
feasibility  of  licensing  those  persons  or  com- 
panies engaged  in  operating  multiple-housing 
units  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  inter- 
est of  bringing  in  a  standard  of  operation 
and  maintenance  and  administration  to  those 
dwellings? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
one  of  those  intriguing  and  novel  questions 
that  has  come  before  me.    I  am  thinking  it 
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over.  It  has  very  broad  implications  but  I 
will  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bright  new 
approach  to  some  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Does  it  turn  the  minister 
on? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


EDUCATIONAL  TAXES  ON  FARM  LANDS 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Did  the  minister  make  any  new  accommo- 
dations this  morning  in  his  meeting  with  the 
National  Farmers  Union  with  respect  to  edu- 
cational costs  on  farm  land? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Did  we  make  any  accommoda- 
tions? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Or  concessions! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Or  concessions? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so.  My  colleagues,  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  myself  had  a 
very  interesting  meeting  with  the  National 
Farmers  Union's  Ontario  directorate.  They 
presented  points  of  view  which  they  have 
presented  in  the  past  in  terms  of  their  annual 
briefs  to  the  cabinet  and  elsewhere,  and  we 
were  able  to  indicate  to  them  the  rationale  of 
the  announcement  made  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter on  October  6  and  to  answer  some  of  their 
questions. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  minister  did  not  agree  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  the  rebate? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Unlikely. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Or  add  another  rebate  under 
another  name? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  answer  is  no,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  just  say  to 
my  friend  from— 

Mr.  Trotter:  Huron-Bruce. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —my  friend  from 
Huron-Bruce,  that  there  were  three  respon- 
sible ministers  at  the  meeting.  They  are 
always  responsible,  the  ministers  of  this 
government- 


Mr.  Nixon:  It  must  be  hard  to  find  three 
responsible  ministers  in  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —do  not  play  a 
numbers  game  such  as  my  friends  in  the 
Liberal  Party  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


PURCHASE  OF  RYERSON  PRESS 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Development,  if  I  can  get 
his  attention. 

I  was  wondering  if  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  to 
get  a  full  report  for  this  House  as  to  what 
transpired  with  the  sale  of  the  Ryerson  Press, 
and,  if  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain 
and  include  in  such  a  report  the  offer  the 
Maclean-Hunter  firm  made  to  purchase  the 
Ryerson  Press? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  if 
I  can  get  a  copy  of  the  offer  from  Maclean- 
Hunter.  All  I  know  is  what  the  official  of 
Maclean-Hunter  told  me.  I  am  sure  if  the 
member  wrote  to  them,  they  would  be  glad  to 
give  him  a  copy  of  the  offer,  if  they  feel  it 
should  be  released. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Why  does  the  minister  not 
ask  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  should  I  ask  them 
for  it? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  does  the  member 
not  ask  them  for  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  That  is  their  business.  It 
they  want  to  let  it  go;  they  can  let  it  go. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  If  they  want  to  make  il 
public,  they  will  make  it  public. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  This  is  not  a  socialisl 
government  yet.  This  is  not  a  socialist  gov- 
ernment, and  never  will  be. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  never  will  be. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  There  will  not  be  any- 
thing over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  There  will  l>e  nothing 
over  there  either,  unless  members  state  their— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  members  opposite 
s u ill  that  in  Saskatchewan,  but  they  went 
down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  They  said  it  in  the  U.K. 
but  they  went  down  the  drain.  See  what 
happened  to  BC.    What  happened  in  BC? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  minister 
answer  the  question  and  then  resume  his  seat? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it 
is  a  very  touchy  question  for  my  friends  in 
the  socialist  party.  I  hate  like  the  devil  to 
annoy  them,  but  they  asked  for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Now,  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale.  I 
thought  I  had  disclosed  all  the  information 
I  had  with  reference  to  the  Ryerson  sale,  but 
if  there  is  any  further  information,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member  wants,  I  will 
lie  glad  to  let  him  know  exactly  in  detail 
what  transpired  between  myself  and  Mr. 
Gavin  Clark,  who  is  the  man  I  dealt  with  at 
Ryerson  Press.  And  I  think  if  he  reads  Mr. 
Gavin  Clark  in  last  night's  paper,  he  will  find 
that  he  reiterated  what  he  had  discussed  with 
me,  and  which  I  disclosed  to  the  House  here 
a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Trotter:  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary?  The  member 
for  Parkdale  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Would  the  minister  make  in- 
quiries of  the  United  Church  about  what 
transpired?  Would  the  minister  not  agree 
that  the  United  Church  has  some  responsi- 
bility in  coming  clean  with  the  public  as  to 
what  actually  happened?  I  do  not  think  it 
has  come  clean. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
say  that  this  is  a  free  economy.  If  the  United 
Church  wishes  to  publish  the  information 
with  reference  to  the  sale  of  its  company  to 
McGraw-Hill,  I  think  that  is  its  privilege. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  the  government  to 
demand  that  they  publish  that  information 
unless  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Would 
the  Minister  agree  to  table  all  the  correspond- 
ence that  went  on  between  this  government 
and  the  Ryerson  Press  over  the  last  four 
months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  give  the  House  any  information  we  have. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  we  have  very  little 
correspondence.  I  think  our  discussions  were 
vocal. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  minister  keeps  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  likes  that  phone. 
He  likes  the  phone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Now,  look,  the  member 
has  got  that  vocal  diarrhoea  again  today.  He 
had  better  slow  down  a  minute. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Never  put  anything  in  writing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Just  a  minute  He  has 
got  that  vocal  diarrhoea;  just  slow  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Prime  Minister  is  not  here 
today,  so  one  knows  what  happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  is  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box;  up  and  down! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member,  I  was  not  talk- 
ing to  Ryerson  Press,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
until  October  15.  I  will  be  glad  to  table 
anything  that  I  discussed  with  or  wrote  to 
Ryerson  Press  after  October  15.  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  the  information  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  wishes  a 
supplementary— and  this  will  be  the  last  one 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  In  view  of  this  statement 
attributed  to  Mr.  Gavin  Clark,  the  general 
manager  of  Ryerson  Press  in  this  morning's 
Globe   and  Mail,   that  he  had   proposed   to 
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Trade  and  Development  Minister  Randall  as 
an  alternative  to  selling  the  publishing  house 
to  the  US  McGraw-Hill  Company  that  the 
government  become  a  partner  with  the  United 
Church  in  the  Ryerson  operation;  in  view  of 
the  words  he  used— such  as  "joint  venture" 
and  "pilot  project"— is  that  statement  not  in 
contradiction  to  the  minister's  statement  in 
this  House  that  the  only  thing  he  had  heard 
from  Ryerson  Press  was  to  receive  their  finan- 
cial statement,  and  quote:  "That  is  the  last 
we  heard  about  it"?  Did  the  minister  not 
seriously  mislead  this  House  on  Monday  con- 
cerning the  negotiations  and  requests  that 
he  had  received  both  from  the  United  Church 
and  from  the  Ryerson  Press  management? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  definitely  not,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  I  have  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  only  gentleman  I  talked  to 
from  Ryerson  Press  was  Mr.  Gavin  Clark. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  He  said  the  minister  made— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  At  the  time  we  had  our 
discussions— I  do  not  know  what  the  press 
had  to  say,  maybe  the  press  is  wrong,  who 
knows— all  I  can  say  to  members  is  that  when 
I  had  my  discussions  with  Mr.  Gavin  Clark 
he  asked  if  I  was  to  make  arrangements  to 
buy  the  company,  what  assistance  could  I 
get  from  the  government.  I  said:  "Bring  in 
your  balance  sheets;  we  will  take  a  look  at 
them." 

There  is  a  possibility  one  of  these  days 
that  the  government  may  be  able  to  take  an 
equity  position  in  some  of  these  companies 
that  require  financial  assistance,  but  that  is 
a  policy  matter  of  government  that  has  not 
been  decided.  However  I  said:  "Bring  in 
your  financial  balance  sheet  and  let  us  have 
a  look  at  it  and  we  will  see  if  we  can 
give  you"— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Shocking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  member's  sickness 
is  showing  again.  His  sickness  is  showing 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  All  I  suggested  to  Mr. 
Gavin  Clark  was  that  we  would  take  a  look 
at  the  balance  sheets  and  if  we  could  give 
him  any  further  help  with  reference  to 
Ryerson  Press,  we  would.  And  before  he 
could  get  back  to  us  or  we  could  get  to  him, 
the  sale  was  announced  by,  I  think  Rev.  Mr. 
Brisbin.  Now  those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Did  the  minister  receive  a 
specific  proposal  from  Mr.  Clark  that  the 
government  join  in  on  a  joint  venture? 


Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  You  said  it 
was  the  last  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  last  supplementary  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  and  answered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  it  was  not  a  specific 
proposal,  because  Mr.  Clark  at  the  time  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  money  would  be 
involved,  how  he  could  separate  that  one 
division  from  the  United  Church.  There  were 
many  complications  that  he  would  have  to 
look  at  before  he  could  make  me  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  you  imagine  the  minister 
in  partnership  with  the  United  Church  of 
Canada? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  Order!  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  has  the  floor. 


VOTE  ON  REBUILDING  HAMILTON 
CIVIC  STADIUM 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs: 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  board 
of  control  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  have 
decided  that  they  will  permit  every  person 
over  the  age  of  21  to  vote  on  a  plebiscite 
in  regard  to  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  the 
civic  stadium?  Does  the  minister  feel  that 
this  complies  with  the  law?  Is  the  minister 
prepared  to  change  the  law  to  comply  with 
what  Hamilton  is  doing,  or  does  he  feel  that 
the  vote  will  be  valid  anyway  if  it  is  taken 
in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  indicated  they 
intend  to  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  I 
am  not  aware.  I  would  simply  say  that  if 
they  are,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  muni- 
cipality from  having  a  plebiscite  or  refer- 
endum on  any  subject  they  please  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary question,  since  this  is  a  vote  to 
determine  the  expenditures  of  moneys  by  the 
municipality,  whether  that  section  of  the 
Act  which  prohibits  persons  other  than  home 
owners  to  vote  is  not  being  violated? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  depends  what  the 
purposes  of  the  referendum  are.  They  are 
perhaps  not  having  a  referendum  to  meet 
those  specific  purposes— they  are  obviously 
asking  the  people's  opinion.  Whether  that 
particular  method  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  can 
only  be  answered  by  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 
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Mr.  Deans:  One  final  supplementary  ques- 
tion: Would  the  minister  discuss  this  matter 
with  the  municipal  officials  to  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  will  be  simply  a  waste 
of  money  and  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  they  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  me;  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 


ASSESSMENT  FOR  PUBLIC  AND 
SEPARATE  SCHOOL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs:  Has 
he  now  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
new  assessment  manual  as  it  pertains  to  the 
direction  of  assessment  of  public  or  separate 
school  support?  Has  he  found  any  inequities 
which  result  from  the  directions  of  the  new 
manual? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  preparing  a  report,  which  I 
will  give  in  answer  to  that  question  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Perhaps  I  should  leave  it  at  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  necessarily 
creates  inequities.  There  has  never  been  an 
enumerator's  manual  before.  The  enumera- 
tor's manual  obviously  has  been  drawn  up 
to  conform  with  the  existing  law  and  the 
enumerators,  in  asking  questions  which  they 
do,  are  obeying  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  Is 
the  minister  aware  that  even  in  the  county 
of  Ontario  where  there  are  well-established 
separate  school  boards,  some  residents  who 
would  like  to  direct  their  assessment— the 
taxes  based  on  their  assessment— to  support 
of  the  separate  schools,  may  not  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacies  of  the  law  and  the 
assessment  manual? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  we  are 
talking  about  the  inadequacies  of  a  little 
document  called  The  British  North  America 
Act  which  has  not  proved  to  be  that  inade- 
quate over  the  years.  I  am  very  aware  of  the 
situation  in  Ontario  county.  The  member 
for  Ontario  brought  in  a  delegation  a  week 
or  so  ago  from  the  Ontario  county  separate 
school  board  and  I  think  we  were  able  to 
satisfy  their  concern. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary:  Will 
the  minister  undertake  to  table  in  this  House 
a  report  of  his  researches  into  the  directions 
that  he    or   his    advisers    have    given   to    the 


assessors  that  come  under  his  direction  in  this 
particular  regard,  and  the  application  of  the 
law,  whether  it  is  The  British  North  America 
Act  or  the  law  of  Ontario,  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  I  undertook  to  do  that  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  see  it  and  so 
would  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  have  started  off  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  ready  yet  and  when  it  is 
ready,  the  member  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


BARGAINING  AGENTS  FOR 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Education.  Could  he 
indicate  whether  the  vote  has  been  taken  by 
the  faculties  of  the  community  colleges  across 
Ontario  as  to  who  their  bargaining  agents  will 
be? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the  vote  has 
been  taken.  The  machinery  has  been  estab- 
lished but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  finalized. 
I  will  check  this  out  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Could  the  minister  indicate 
whether  the  faculties  of  the  community  col- 
leges, if  they  vote  to  join  the  CSAO,  would 
come  under  the  legislation  recently  introduced 
by  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaugh- 
ton),  just  a  couple  of  days  ago,  which  relates 
to  the  procedures  for  bargaining  for  public 
servants  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  determined  whether  or  not 
they  would  come  under  that  specific  legisla- 
tion. Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  predict  that 
will  happen  until  the  results  of  the  vote  are 
determined. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Would  the  minister  assure  the 
House  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  sure  that 
the  faculties  know  whether  or  not  they  are 
under  that  legislation  before  they  take  the 
vote,  because  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
important— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  has 
asked  his  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  very  good  point.  Look 

at  the  legislation- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 

Centre. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Intellectual  freedom  disappears. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Order!  The  hon.  member  from 
Ottawa  Centre  has  the  floor. 


PROMOTION  OF  ELECTRIC  HEATING 

Mr.  H.  MacKenzie  (Ottawa  Centre):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management: 

1.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  Ontario  Hydro 
and  municipal  hydros  have  been  actively  pro- 
moting electric  heating  for  the  past  few  years? 

2.  Is  the  minister  aware  the  promotion  for 
the  most  part  has  been  based  on  competitive 
costs  with  all  costs  considered  such  as  amor- 
tization of  capital  and  maintenance,  et  cetera? 

3.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  thousands  of 
homes  and  commercial  buildings  are  now  elec- 
trically heated  and  a  real  hardship  will  be 
experienced  by  many  with  the  50  per  cent 
increased  cost  in  electric  power  over  the  next 
five  years? 

4.  Will  th  minister  try  to  find  a  way  to  inter- 
cede on  behalf  of  these  users  and  ensure  that 
hydro  for  space  heating  to  those  already  con- 
nected is  kept  at  a  rate  competitive  with  other 
energy  sources? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  for 
the  most  part  hydro  rates  are  competiive  in 
most  municipalities  for  domestic  heating. 

It  is  quite  true,  and  I  am  aware  of  it  of 
course,  that  Hydro  attempts  to  sell  hydro  both 
at  the  municipal  and  provincial  level  to  cus- 
tomers, to  individual  homeowners.  They  feel 
that  this  assists  in  keeping  hydro  rates  down, 
particularly  when  they  are  going  into  a  sub- 
division and  providing  electricity  by  way  of 
street  lighting  and  in  other  ways;  and  that  it 
assists  those  customers  who  pay  hydro  to  a 
municipal  utility  to  load  up  that  particular 
line  as  much  as  possible  so  that  the  valleys  will 
be  the  same  as  the  peaks  and  this  will  result 
in  lower  hydro  rates  all  along. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  aware  of  all  the  minister 
said,  but  the  real  problem  that  is  going  to  arise 
and  on  which  we  would  like  his  answer,  is  will 
he  intercede  to  ensure  that  the  rates  remain 
competitive  with  other  energy  resources  dur- 


ing the  next  five  years  when  we  are  going  to 
get  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  Hydro  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  only 
a  projected  guess  by  the  chairman,  I  under- 
stand, that  he  made  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of 
the  commission.  Of  course,  this  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  will  get,  each  year,  the  in- 
creases that  he  wants. 

As  far  as  interceding  is  concerned,  I  can- 
not very  well  intercede  as  far  as  competition 
between  other  sources  of  energy  is  concerned, 
but  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  if  a  gas 
company  wants  to  increase  its  rates  it  has  to 
appear  before  the  Energy  Board.  As  I  say, 
if  Hydro  wishes  to  sell  domestic  heating  to 
individuals  in  the  province  I  am  sure  they 
have  to  be  competitive  with  other  forms  of 
energy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Will  the  minister  inform  the  House 
of  the  cost  of  advertising  the  use  of  electricity 
through  Hydro  for  heating  across  this  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That,  of  course,  is  not  supple- 
mentary. If  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion wishes  to  ask  that  question  as  a  separate 
question,  he  may  do  so  shortly. 

The  member  for  Brantford  has  the  floor. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  FOR 
FARMERS  ON  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National 
Farmers  Union  has  recently  complained  in  a 
release  about  shoddy  farm  equipment  being 
sold  in  Ontario,  would  the  minister  consider 
some  form  of  consumer  protection  for  farmers 
to  ensure  that  they  are  not  cheated  by  un- 
scrupulous equipment  manufacturers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  article  to  which  the  hon.  member 
refers.  If  there  are  problems  that  emanate 
from  the  purchase  of  farm  machinery  or  the 
use  of  farm  machinery  not  measuring  up  to 
the  standards  expected  of  it  by  the  farmer 
who  purchases  it,  or  indeed  by  the  company 
which  sells  it,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
incident  be  referred  to  the  Ontario  Farm 
Machinery  Advisory  Board. 

I  should  think  that  perhaps  that  would  be 
the  proper  approach.  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  glad  to  look  into  the  situation  and  try  to 
correct  it  if  possible. 
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Frankly,  there  are  other  provinces  that  do 
have  farm  machinery  legislation.  It  really  has 
not  proved  to  be  any  more  effective  than  the 
system  that  we  have  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  through  the  Farm  Machinery  Advisory 
Board.  Indeed,  the  Ontario  Farm  Machinery 
Enquiry  Committee,  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter,  indicated  to  us  that  the 
approach  of  establishing  a  Farm  Machinery 
Advisory  Board  would,  in  their  opinion,  be 
more  effective— I  am  sure  this  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  fact— than  the  policy  followed  in  other 
provinces  where  they  do  have  farm  machinery 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  wish  to  place  his  question  now? 
It  is  the  turn  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  he  said  he  did  not  have  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


FALSE  ADVERTISING  ON 
CHRISTMAS  TOYS 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Is  the  minister's  department  responsible  for 
the  checking  of  maybe  misleading  or  false 
advertising  concerning  the  promotion  of 
Christmas  toys? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  The  answer  to 
that  would  be  generally  no,  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  they  are  being  sold  on  the  basis  of  an 
executory  or  a  credit  contract. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary  of  the 
minister:  Is  his  department  considering  some 
type  of  advertising  to  alert  the  many  pur- 
chasers of  Christmas  toys  of  the  many  dis- 
appointments that  they  will  be  confronted 
with  on  Christmas  morning? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  Canadian  Toy  Testing 
Council  is  involved  in  a  publication  which, 
hopefully,  will  be  out  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  will  defer 
to  the  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

In  light  of  the  letter  which  the  minister 
has  received  from  the  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy  suggesting  that  pharmacists  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  drugs  from  the  drug 
index  unless  a  doctor  specifically  requests  that 
no  substitution  be  made,  will  the  minister 
introduce  amendments  to  The  Pharmacy  Act 
to  permit  such  substitutes? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  we  had  a  very  interest- 
ing and  long  discussion  about  this  during  the 
estimates.  I  indicated  that  we  would  take  a 
look  at  it,  and  indeed  consult  with  not  only 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  but  with  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  and  others  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this,  and  indeed  the  consumers 
of  this  province.  When  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  consult  with  them  we  will  state  our  policy 
and  decision,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  question: 
If  the  minister  is  considering  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Act,  would  he  make  certain  that 
the  substitution  will  be  to  a  lower-priced  drug 
on  the  index? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  say 
that  I  was  considering  an  amendment  to  the 
Act,  I  said  we  would  look  at  the  whole  prin- 
ciple. 

But,  of  course,  the  hon.  member  has  put 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  weaknesses  when  this 
has  been  introduced  in  other  jurisdictions.  You 
either  give  a  person  the  right  to  substitute  or 
you  do  not.  And  if  you  do,  do  you  then  force 
them  to  substitute  to  a  lower  price?  This 
suggests  to  me  some  sort  of  a  slur  on  the 
integrity  of  the  pharmacists  themselves,  to 
suggest  that  by- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  has  suggested  that  we  could 
not  give  to  the  pharmacists  the  right  to  sub- 
stitute, that  we  would  also  have  to  tell  them 
they  would  have  to  substitute  at  a  lower 
price.  Now  I  think  that  is  an  interesting 
observation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  question: 
If  the  purpose  of  this  whole  Parcost  pro- 
gramme is  to  provide  drugs  at  a  lower  price, 
why  is  the  minister  so  hesitant  and  discur- 
sive, as  he  has  just  indicated,  about  making 
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certain  that  it  will  be  a  lower  rather  than  a 
higher  price  for  the  substitute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of  course, 
am  more  interested  in  seeing  that  the  people 
of  this  province  get  drugs  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price;  however  the  hon.  member  made 
a  suggestion  a  minute  ago  that  pharmacists 
should  be  able  to  substitute,  but  that  we 
should  also  make  sure  that  they  substitute  at 
a  lower  price. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  From  the  minister's  index. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  From  the  index!  Which 
to  me  suggests  that  the  hon.  member  has  no 
confidence  in  the  pharmacists  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 


PENN  CENTRAL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Is  he  aware  of  the  conflict  of  decision 
involving  the  Penn  Central  passenger  service 
through  southern  Ontario  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago,  which  results  from  the  decision 
of  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  to 
allow  Penn  Central  to  discontinue  the  service, 
and  the  injunction  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  dated  October  23,  re- 
quiring them  to  continue  it,  resulting  in  the 
fact  that  passenger  service  is  going  through 
southern  Ontario  in  bond,  permitting  no 
Canadian  passengers  to  use  the  facility? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  seems  like  a  very  involved  and 
complicated  situation. 

Penn  Central  operates  a  number  of  pas- 
senger trains  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 
It  applied  to  the  Canadian  Transport  Com- 
mission for  permission,  under  section  314, 
to  designate  these  runs  as  passenger  train 
services  under  The  National  Transportation 
Act.  This  would  then  enable  the  railway  to 
apply  for  discontinuance,  and,  if  required  to 
continue  them,  would  qualify  it  for  subsidies. 
The  Canadian  Transport  Commission  refused 
Penn  Central  the  right  to  designate  these 
runs  as  passenger  train  services.  That  decision 
left  Penn  Central  the  freedom  to  discontinue 
these  services,  to  abandon  this  line  as  it  chose. 

Subsequently  Penn  Central  applied  in  the 
United  States  for  permission  to  discontinue 
or  abandon  some  34  of  its  runs.  The  railroad, 
as  you  know,  is  in  pretty  serious  financial 
condition. 


The  first  act  was  an  injunction  by  the 
district  court  in  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  runs,  and  this  was  supported  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  required  that  these 
runs  be  continued  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo. 

And  so  we  have  the  peculiar  situation 
where  the  railroad,  given  the  right  by  the 
Canadian  Transport  Commission  to  discon- 
tinue if  it  wanted,  and  required  by  the 
American  authorities  to  continue  the  passen- 
ger run  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  is 
availing  itself  of  that  opportunity  and  is  run- 
ning the  passenger  services  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo  and  refusing  to  take  on  pas- 
sengers on  the  portion  that  runs  through 
southern  Ontario. 

I  say  it  is  a  complicated  situation  and  I 
think  I  identify  it  properly. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  The 
minister  is  so  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  a  new  situation  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  and  we  are  looking 
at  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  there  any 
action- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately,  the  oral  ques- 
tion  period   has   now   expired   and   the   hon. 
leader  will  have  to  wait  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  presented  the  report  of  the 
standing  labour  committee,  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  167,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  leave  this  order  of 
business  again  the  Clerk  of  the  House  has 
reminded  me  that  we  must  decide  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  particular  bill.  Is  it  to  go  for  third 
reading  or  to  committee  of  the  whole  House? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  ask 
that  it  go  to  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  agreed?  If  it  is  not 
unanimous  it  cannot  go  to  third  reading,  there- 
fore it  will  go  to  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privi- 
lege: Last  week  in  a  radio  broadcast  the  CBC 
referred  to  me  as  Jack  Jones  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay.  Today  in  The  Telegram  I  am 
referred  to  as  the  Conservative  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  dreaming,  they 
are  dreaming! 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  thought  he  was  a  Conser- 
vative last  night  at  the  Quetico  meeting. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Stokes:  My  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  assist 
me  in  impressing  upon  the  members  of  the 
media  that  my  name  is  really  Jack  Stokes,  the 
New  Democratic  Party's  member  for  Thunder 
Bay? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Nice  to  hear  from 
the  member! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  will  not  be  a  Tory 
from  that  area  for  a  long  time  to  come  either. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of 
the  press  gallery  who  represent  all  the  media 
will  take  notice  of  the  hon.  member's  request 
and  suggestion. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


DRAINAGE  ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drainage 
Act,  1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Can  a  political  party 
start  an  action  for  libelous  slander? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  look  so  worried 
over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  members  will  give  a  little 
order,  we  will  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
amendments  deal  with  several  matters.  First 
of  all,  the  requirement  that  the  clerk  read 
aloud  the  engineer's  report  at  the  council 
meeting  is  deleted,  as  a  copy  of  the  report  will 
have  been  sent  out  under  the  provisions  of 
section  I  of  the  bill. 

The  city  of  Windsor  has  some  interest  in 
*:his  section— and  they  say  I  never  heard  from 


them  about  it,  I  only  go  by  what  I  read  in  the 
press.  I  never  heard  from  the  member  either. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wrote  to  the  minister  a 
year  ago  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  never  heard  from 
the  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  does  not  read  his 
mail.  He  does  not  answer  it  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Section  3  allowed  the 
constitution  of  either  a  three  or  five  member 
court,  same  as  in  The  Local  Improvement  Act, 
and  the  final  amendment  makes  schoolboards 
liable  to  pay  the  special  assessments  imposed 
upon  land  owned  by  them. 


ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  ACT, 

1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  bill  drafters  always  put  the 
minister  off  as  long  as  they  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
visions respecting  the  issue  of  provincial 
debentures  to  OMERS  are  revised  so  that  the 
debentures  will  bear  interest  equal  to  at  least 
the  weighted  average  yield  to  maturity  of 
provincial  debentures  and  bonds. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Windsor 
asked  for  that  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  they  asked  for 
something  else. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Does  the  minister  realize  how 
shaky  he  is  in  southwestern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF  YORK 
ACT,  1970 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  York  Act,  1970. 

Motion  agreed  to:  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ence to  police  villages,  as  overlooked  in  the 
original  bill,  is  added  to  preserve  the  existing 
speed  limits  for  the  former  police  villages. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  sit  up  nights 
dreaming  up  all  these  bills? 
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MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  three  or  four  sections.  The  first  section 
allows  the  Metropolitan  council  to  establish 
and  maintain  lock-up  houses.  Section  two 
confirms  an  agreement  for  an  understanding 
reached  by  Metro  and  former  employees  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  pertaining  to  pensions,  a 
difficulty  which  has  been  finally  ironed  out. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  appointment  to  the  TTC  of  a 
member  of  the  metropolitan  council  or  a 
member  of  a  council  of  an  area  municipality 
is  removed;  and  finally,  the  metropolitan 
council  is  substituted  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  as  the  authority  to 
appoint  members  and  alternate  members  to 
the  sinking  fund  committee  and  fix  the 
remuneration  of  the  members. 


FACILITIES  FOR  PERSONS  SUFFERING 
FROM  ADDICTION  OR  DISORDERS 

Mr.  Paterson  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  facilities  for 
persons  suffering  from  alcoholism,  addiction 
to  drugs  or  mental  or  emotional  disorders. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  particular  bill 
is  to  provide  for  the  governing,  regulating 
and  licensing  of  particular  centres  where 
persons  are  being  treated  for  these  par- 
ticular situations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twentieth  order, 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  215,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission Act. 


ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

(concluded) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  rather  disappointed  with  Bill 
215,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  are  those 
increasing    the    penalties    that    judges    may 


impose  on  polluters.  The  bill  increases  fines 
from  the  ridiculous  $1,000  to  an  adequate 
$5,000,  and  $10,000  for  subsequent  convic- 
tions. No  one  quarrels  with  this,  I  believe. 
This  enables  the  minister  to  seem  to  justify 
the  Randall  jingle  about  Ontario  having  the 
toughest  pollution  legislation  in  North 
America.  Perhaps  in  this  respect— the  size  of 
the  fines— this  bill  may  put  us  in  first  place, 
although  California  for  instance  provides  for 
a  $6,000  a  day  fine  for  each  day  of  violation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other 
criteria  for  tough  pollution  legislation  besides 
fines.  For  example,  the  state  of  New  York 
has  streamlined  enforcement  procedures,  an 
area  in  which  Ontario  has  been  very  lax  in 
the  past  25  years.  New  York  has  now  cut 
six  months  off  the  time  required  to  take 
action  against  polluters.  The  environmental 
conservation  commissioner— notice  that  title, 
Mr.  Speaker— the  environmental  conservation 
commissioner  for  New  York  State  has  an- 
nounced the  new  procedures  under  which  the 
following  steps  are  now  taken: 

The  department  notifies  a  polluter  that  it 
must  stop  polluting,  mentioning  the  pollu- 
ter's right  to  a  hearing  and  setting  a  date 
for  that  hearing  within  23  days.  If  the 
polluter  does  not  respond,  either  by  ceasing 
to  pollute  or  by  attending  the  hearing,  the 
department  can  immediately  fix  the  date  for 
the  assessing  of  penalties.  If  the  polluter  does 
attend  the  hearing  and  admits  violation,  he 
will  then  have  to  be  ready  to  negotiate  an 
abatement  schedule.  If  he  fails  to  meet  the 
schedule,  he  will  be  fined. 

The  procedures  apply  to  all  polluters; 
municipal,  individual  or  industrial.  The  law 
provides  a  penalty  up  to  $2,500  for  violation 
and  an  additional  $500  a  day  maximum  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues. 

Bill  215  fails  to  improve  the  enforcement 
procedures  in  Ontario.  Heavier  fines,  yes; 
but  faster  enforcement,  not  likely.  Stricter 
enforcement?    That  remains  to  be  seen. 

This  brings  me  to  another  question.  Why 
does  Bill  215,  and  likewise  Bill  190  inci- 
dentally, mention  only  municipalities  and  per- 
sons? Only  in  section  11  of  this  bill  do  the 
words,  "every  municipality  or  industrial  or 
commercial  enterprise"  appear.  Everywhere 
else  the  reference  is  to  a  municipality  or  a 
person,  and  it  is  a  municipality  or  a  person 
that  is  considered  guilty  and  liable  to  punish- 
ment.   Why  is  this? 

Incidentally,  how  can  a  municipality  be 
imprisoned?  Who  goes  to  jail?  Is  it  the 
mayor,  or  is  it  the  town  clerk?  And  which 
persons  referred  to  in  the  Act  are  to  go  to 
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jail?  Is  it  the  president  of  a  company,  or  the 
directors,  who  cause  discharges  to  be  made, 
or  is  it  the  management,  the  manager  or  a 
foreman  who,  quote,  "permits  the  discharge"? 
Or  is  it  a  workman  who  perhaps  does  the 
actual  dirty  work  and,  quote,  "discharges" 
the  pollutants?  Or  is  it  a  foreman  who  may 
actually  discharge  the  pollutants?  Or  is  it  a 
workman  who  fails  to  object  and  thereby,  as 
the  bills  says,  "permits"  the  pollution?  I  hope 
the  minister  will  clarify  this  for  me  when  he  is 
speaking.  In  other  words,  does  the  bill  mean 
what  it  says  or  does  it  not? 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Bill  215 
would  shift  the  focus  from  the  negative  aspect 
of  pollution  to  the  positive,  that  is  from  waste 
disposal  to  waste  recovery.  In  other  words, 
the  recycling  and  recovery  of  materials  and 
energy  which  provide  the  only  genuine  solu- 
tion problem.  In  the  United  States  The  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970  is  providing 
what  Senator  Muskie  describes  as  "a  major 
weapon  in  the  battle  against  the  third  pollu- 
tion," and  predicts  that  "the  diseases  that 
inadequate  solid  wastes  management  foster, 
and  the  aesthetic  blight  of  litter  and  dumps 
can  be  eliminated." 

Although  this  United  States  federal  legis- 
lation refers  to  solid  wastes  management,  a 
parallel  recovery  programme  is  long  overdue 
in  the  area  of  human  and  animal  wastes.  All 
over  America  and  Canada,  sewage  collection 
and  treatment  plants  are  being  designed  and 
built  for  one  purpose:  the  safe  disposal  of  a 
waste  commodity.  The  purpose  should  be  to 
reclaim  a  valuable  agricultural  fertilizer. 

All  human  sewage  and  animal  wastes 
should  be  returned  to  the  soil.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  farm  land  can  be  made 
permanently  productive.  It  is  probably  the 
only  way  in  which  marginal  farm  land  can  be 
improved.  And  there  are  many  who  claim 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  high-pro- 
tein yield  and  highly  nutritious  crops  can  be 
maintained.  Milwaukee  has  been  selling  its 
sewage  as  fertilizer  to  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent for  many,  many  years.  Why  should 
Ontario  lag  behind? 

I  believe  the  minister  is  sympathetic  to  the 
views  I  am  expressing.  Ontario  has  sufficient 
talent  to  start  planning  this  particular  aspect 
of  conservation  or  recycling  or  environmental 
defence,  whatever  we  wish  to  call  it.  But 
only  the  minister  is  in  a  position  to  set  the 
wheels  in  motion. 

The  state  of  California's  new  water  quality 
control  law,  operative  since  January  1,  1970, 
has  been  termed,  "the  toughest  water  quality 
Act  in  the  nation."  They  do  not  claim  to  go 
outside  the  nation,  as  our  government  does, 


but  they  do  claim  to  have  the  toughest  water 
quality  Act  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  this  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  nine  regional  water  quality  control 
boards,  is  the  prescribed  composition  of  these 
boards.  Each  has  nine  members;  of  these 
nine,  each  one  of  six  must  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  following  occupations  or  disci- 
plines: (a)  water  supply,  conservation  and 
production;  (b)  irrigated  agriculture;  (c) 
industrial  v/ater  use;  (d)  municipal  govern- 
ment; (e)  county  government— and  the  one 
I  wish  particularly  to  draw  to  your  attention— 
(f)  a  responsible  non-governmental  organi- 
zation associated  with  recreation,  fish  or  wild- 
life. The  Act,  familiarly  known  as  The  Porter- 
Cologne  Act,  specifically  requires  that  all 
members  act  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  board's  responsibility  now  is  to  pro- 
vide long-term  environmental  protection,  not 
just  to  eliminate  the  gross  effect  of  pollution 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The  Porter- 
Cologne  Act  of  California,  clearly  provides 
that  "all  discharges  of  waste  into  waters  of 
the  state  are  privileges  and  not  rights."  It 
also  defines  clearly  the  word  "waste"  as 
including  "sewage  and  any  and  all  other  waste 
substances— liquid,  solid,  gaseous  or  radio- 
active—associated with  human  habitation,  or 
of  human  or  animal  origin,  or  from  any  pro- 
ducing, manufacturing  or  processing  opera- 
tion of  whatever  nature". 

The  question  I  would  like  the  minister  to 
answer  on  this  aspect  is,  do  the  regulations  of 
The  OWRC  Act  spell  out  waste  as  explicity  as 
this?  So  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  must  of 
course  support  the  bill,  there  are  shortcomings 
and  I  hope  that  the  minister  can  explain  some 
of  these  to  our  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  a  few  matters  about  which 
I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  regarding 
the  principle  involved  in  section  14  specifically 
—the  other  matters  in  the  bill  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  leader  and  will  be  dealt  with  by 
the  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson)— 
pertaining  to  the  powers  the  commission  may 
utilize  to  have  the  Municipal  Board— I  pre- 
sume the  board  referred  to  is  the  Municipal 
Board— negate  matters  which  have  been 
approved  by  municipalities  under  section  379 
of  The  Municipal  Act,  under  The  Planning 
Act  and  also  the  official  plans. 

As  I  read  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear 
that  the  principle  here  will  permit  the  Water 
Resources    Commission    to    take    away    from 
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municipalities  powers  which  they  have  exer- 
cised by  passing  bylaws  under  the  section  of 
The  Municipal  Act,  379,  which  deals  with 
the  control  of  land  use  for  the  disposal  of 
refuse.  To  me  the  interpretation  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  means  that  the  Water  Resources 
Commission  can  completely  reverse  the  by- 
laws which  have  been  made  by  a  municipality 
relating  to  the  control  of  land  use  for  the 
disposal  of  waste. 

Secondly,  they  may  completely  change  the 
bylaws  under  The  Planning  Act  which  the 
municipality  might  use  to  control  land  use; 
and  thirdly,  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  under  these  amendments  would 
be  given  power  to  negate  any  official  plan  of 
a  municipality. 

When  we  realize  the  great  importance  that 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  puts  on 
an  official  plan  of  a  municipality,  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  comment  on  why  such 
great  power  is  needed.  The  original  official 
plan,  I  am  sure,  would  have  to  be  passed  by 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  and 
would  at  least  be  looked  at  by  them  before 
any  official  plan  would  be  approved  by  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

There  seems  to  me  that  there  is  given  here 
an  overriding  authority  which  not  only  out- 
strips the  authority  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  but  also  of  each  munici- 
pality. Instead  of  this  I  would  think  that  a 
co-operative  venture  by  the  three  authorities 
to  figure  out  the  best  use  of  land  for  sewage 
or  waste  disposal  would  have  been  more 
appropriate. 

The  principle  that  is  enunciated  here  in 
section  20,  I  would  like  the  minister  to  com- 
ment on.  That  is,  where  funds  which  are  set 
up  in  respect  of  some  other  project  in  a  muni- 
cipality may  be  taken  by  the  commission  and 
used  in  another  project  within  the  same 
municipality. 

Just  how  far  does  that  scope  go?  Would 
that  mean  a  sinking  fund  set-up  for  the  pay- 
ment of  another  debenture— I  would  hope  it 
would  not  mean  that— or  a  fund  that  is  set 
up  for  some  other  project  within  the  com- 
munity, maybe  even  a  recreational  or  educa- 
tional, or  community  betterment  project, 
could  be  expropriated  by  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission?  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  hearing  the  minister's  thoughts  on 
that  section  when  he  replies  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,   I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 


ments on  this  amendment  to  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  principle  in  this  Act,  be- 
cause it  really  is  a  number  of  fairly  innocuous 
housekeeping  measures,  with  perhaps  one 
change— that  is  the  enlargement  of  the  fines- 
being  the  only  noteworthy  change  in  the 
entire  operation. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  on  this  great 
surge  of  public  concern  about  pollution,  an 
amendment  to  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act  might  have  been  a  full-scale 
effort  to  create  structures  which  would  allow 
for  the  on-going  examination  of  the  ecology 
in  such  a  way  that  we  could  expect  to  see 
some  real  improvement  in  the  next  number 
of  years.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  that  in  this 
particular  bill. 

It  is  kind  of  interesting  I  think,  if  I  might 
just  comment,  that  legislation  should  be  keep- 
ing up  with  public  opinion,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  do  not  see  that  kind  of  thrust.  I 
am  afraid  that  public  opinion  is  a  very  short- 
term  thing.  So  often  the  enthusiasm  of  people 
who  want  legislative  change  tends  to  ebb 
away,  and  then  the  minister  finds  himself 
with  a  need  to  crank  up,  you  might  say,  to 
enable  him  to  move  forward. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  province  are 
ready  to  move  much  further  than  the  minister 
is,  if  this  bill  is  a  reflection  of  his  concern. 
His  agents  and  employees  were  up  in  the 
Kawarthas  during  the  summer  and  I  think  he 
would  have  to  admit  that  the  people  there 
were  prepared  to  give  him  and  his  commis- 
sion, the  fullest  co-operation.  That  is  what 
leads  me  to  believe  that  a  real  Act  to  amend 
The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
Act,  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  this  province. 

Now  I  doubt  if  the  minister  bothers  to 
read  the  notice  paper,  but  on  that  notice 
paper  he  will  find  a  resolution  which  I  placed 
there,  which  will  not,  undoubtedly,  be  de- 
bated in  this  Legislature,  a  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a  total  reorganization  of  The 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Act. 

Where  the  minister  simply  allows  for  a  few 
limited  changes,  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  commission,  appointment  of  more  than 
one  vice-chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  should  be 
totally  decentralized.  There  should  be  local 
offices  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission. There  should  be  delegation  of 
authority  to  local  bodies  representing  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission.  It 
should  involve  the  people  of  the  province, 
including— yes,      including— Pollution      Probe 
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representatives,  including  educational  insti- 
tutions, including  all  kinds  of  people  who 
could  really  help  the  minister. 

Instead  we  have  this  very  limited,  very 
really  minimal  response  to  what  is  surely  a 
major  problem. 

The  minister  knows,  of  course,  that  the 
news  media  has  given  a  great  deal  of  play 
to  the  fact  that  fines  have  gone  up  in  relation 
to  pollution  control.  What  does  this  really 
mean;  unless  the  minister  and  unless  his 
department  is  prepared  to  get  tough  to  take 
tough  action  with  those  who  are  polluting? 

It  is  rather  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  spite 
of  the  desire  for  ecological  protection  across 
this  province,  that  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  there  has  been  very  little  response  on 
the  part  of  the  minister's  department. 

Last  spring  I  asked  the  minister  a  question 
about  this  particular  aspect  of  it.  I  asked, 
how  many  industries,  municipalities,  and  in- 
stitutions were  taken  to  court  by  the  OWRC 
for  water  pollution  in  1967,  1968  and  1969. 
What  was  the  answer?  In  1967,  there  were  11 
companies,  11  industries— this  includes  indus- 
tries, municipalities  and  institutions— 11  in  the 
year  1967.  In  1968,  there  were  only  five.  In 
1969— this  was  after  all  the  foofaraw  and  all 
the  headlines  that  went  across  this  province 
about  how  this  government  is  prepared  to 
do  something  really  dramatic  about  water 
pollution— how  many?  There  was  one  less 
than  there  was  in  1967!  There  were  10  cases 
in  this  whole  province. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Ten  cases  of  what? 

Mr.  Pitman:  There  were  10  cases— good 
heavens,  surely  the  minister  knows  this?  He 
answered  the  question.  There  were  10  cases 
taken  into  court  by  the  OWRC  in  regard  to 
water  pollution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  When? 

Mr.  Pitman:  In  the  whole  year,  1969. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Is  that  an  indication  of 
something? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Surely,  that  is  a  pretty— we 
thought  this  minister  was  going  to  be  so 
much  more  active  than  the  previous  minister, 
who  is  now  involved  with  The  Public  Works 
Department— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Name  another  jurisdiction 
where  there  are  as  many  as  10  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  of  the  ministries  of  all  the 


other  nine  provinces  and  the  50  states  in  the 
United  States,  so  I  really  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  that  kind  of  information.  But  this 
minister  is  responsible  for  this  jurisdiction, 
and  with  all  of  the  examples  of  pollution  in 
Ontario,  this  department  could  only  bring  10 
into  court.  I  think  that  is  the  important  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  does  that  indicate? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  it  indicates— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  This  is  not  the  type 
of  debate  we  have  on  second  reading.  The 
hon.  member  speaking  will  address  his 
remarks  through  the  Chair;  the  hon.  minister 
will  refrain  from  remarks  directed  personally 
to  the  member. 

An  hon.  member:  And  being  irrelevant 
too! 

Mr.  Pitman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  your  caution. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  minister,  in 
this  bill,  is  not  comprehending  the  real  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  he  even  has  the  infor- 
mational base.  For  example,  I  asked  the 
minister  how  many  complaints— now  this 
refers  direcdy  to  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  the  principle  of  this  bill,  the  get-tough 
legislation  of  this  bill— how  many  complaints 
against  water  polluters  were  received  in 
1967,  1968  and  1969.  The  minister  cannot 
even  tell  me.  He  says  all  complaints  received 
by  the  OWRC  against  polluters  are  investi- 
gated and  documented,  but  because  of  the 
diverse  nature  of  these  investigations,  cumula- 
tive statistics  are  not  maintained.  That  really 
is  a  pretty  weak  response,  surely,  from  a 
minister  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  overall 
concern  for  pollution  right  across  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton)  He  is  a  great 
minister. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  asked  the  minister,  "While 
the  complaints  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the—"  I  am  sorry;  I  asked, 
"How  many  complaints  were  found  to  be 
accurate ?"  The  minister  says:  "While  the 
complaints  which  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  OWRC  by  the  public  sector 
have  generally  been  well  founded,  the  con- 
clusions as  to  the  extent,  source  and  gravity 
of  the  pollution  have  often  been  erroneous 
or  exaggerated." 

When  the  minister  makes  a  statement  like 
this,  I  think  he  has  a  responsibility  to  say 
far  more  than  that.  I  think  he  has  the 
responsibility  to  tell  us  to  what  extent  there 
have  been  errors  and  exaggerations. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member's  question 
does  not  ask  that. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  question  certainly  does 
ask  that.  I  asked  how  many  complaints  were 
found  to  be  accurate?  The  minister  could  not 
tell  me  how  many  complaints.  Now  as  I 
say,  we  are  dealing  directly  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  and  the  questions  and 
answers  that  were  made  on  this  occasion. 

I  asked  the  question:  "Are  all  OWRC 
reports  on  specific  examples  of  water  pollu- 
tion public  documents?"  It  was  answered  in 
this  way:  "It  is  the  general  policy  of  the 
OWRC  to  make  these  reports  available  to 
the  public." 

What  does  the  minister  mean  by  "the  gen- 
eral policy"?  Why  is  it  not  always  the 
policy  to  make  these  reports  available  to  the 
general  public?  Why  should  Pollution  Probe 
or  any  other  group  of  citizens  not  be  able 
to  get  all  the  information  they  want  to  know? 
That  is  why  I  say  that  when  the  minister 
talks  about  getting  tough  because  he  is 
putting  up  the  fine  that  is  the  end  product, 
but  fines  do  not  represent  anything. 

What  really  represents  something  is  the 
institutions  that  you  have  to  maintain  the 
ecology;  the  structure  by  which  you  can 
really  bring  people  into  court  and  the  way 
you  get  tough,  not  just  the  fines  which  simply 
become,  you  know,  good  headlines.  But  it 
does  very  little  in  terms  of  really  defending 
the  environment  of  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):   That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Question  No.  6  I  asked: 
"Are  specific  records  kept  by  all  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  in  the  province  and  deposited 
with  the  OWRC?"  The  answer  to  that— here 
is  a  minister,  you  see,  who  is  talking  about 
the  control  of  the  environment— was:  "Oper- 
ating records  are  maintained  by  the  operating 
authority  of  each  sewage  treatment  plant  and 
are  made  available  to  the  OWRC  on  request. 
These  records  are  the  property  of  the  oper- 
ating authority. 

Now  what  an  incredible  situation.  There  is 
no  centralized  library  of  statistics  and  data 
that  deal  with  what  is  put  into  the  water 
courses  in  this  province  by  every  munici- 
pality in  this  province.  Surely  that  is  basic, 
before  the  minister  can  talk  about  having 
made  great  improvements,  or  having  the 
department  that  is  doing  the  most  to  combat 
pollution  across  this  entire  North  American 
continent?  He  does  not  even  have  the  infor- 
mation at  his  fingertips. 

I  asked  question  7:  — 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  interrupt 
the  hon.  member  by  drawing  his  attention 
to  rule  15  of  our  rules  and  procedures,  which 
says  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker, 
there  is  unnecessary  reading  from  verbatim 
debates  in  this  House,  it  is  out  of  order.  I 
would  caution  the  hon.  member  that  he  is 
approaching  that  particular  period,  in  the 
Speaker's  opinion. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept  your 
caution,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest  to  you 
that  these  are  not  debates.  These  are  ques- 
tions that  were  placed  on  the  order  paper 
and  I  shall  complete  my  comments  on  them 
very  quickly. 

The  last  question,  I  think,  was  perhaps  the 
most  significant: 

Would  the  minister  list  forthwith  all  the  industries 
and  municipalities  with  whom  the  OWRC  has  an 
agreement  to  end  water  pollution  as  promised  on 
April  16,  1970,  in  the  Legislature,  Hansard,  page 
1591. 

Here  was  the  answer: 

Since  the  OWRC  is  involved  in  projects  at  one 
time  or  another  in  almost  all  of  the  946  munici- 
palities in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  working  with  the  almost  700  indus- 
tries in  the  province  which  discharge  waste  water 
to  water  courses,  the  question  raised  by  the  member 
is  so  extensive  that  it  would  not  seem  possible  for 
it   to  be   answered   in   the  usual  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  minister  indicated  he  was 
going  to  answer  it.  What  changed  his  mind? 
What  reason  for  the  change  of  mind  that 
took  place— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  are  still  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  —between  April  16,  1970,  and 
June  26  when  this  question  was  finally 
answered  in  Hansard  on  the  debates  of  this 
Legislature. 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  this  is  simply 
an  inadequate  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not 
going  to  deal  with  his  problems.  It  is  not 
going  to  create  the  structures  which  are 
necessaiy  to  deal  with  water  pollution  across 
this  province. 

I  am  going  to  leave  it  there,  I  want  to  come 
back  when  this  bill  comes  to  the  clause-by- 
clause  discussion  in  the  House.  I  would  like  to 
get  into  the  way  in  which  the  minister  still 
keeps  the  commission  cut  off  from  people, 
from  the  citizens  of  this  province;  he  still  keeps 
up  this  continuous  conflict  that  must  go  on,  the 
confrontation  that  must  take  place  between 
those  who  are  vitally  and  profoundly  con- 
cerned about  the  environment  and  those  who 
are  m  charge  of  this  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission. 
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I  want  to  deal  with  the  continuing  confu- 
sion which  exists  between  who  really  is  respon- 
sible; whether  it  is  the  commission  itself  or 
whether  it  is  this  minister's  department;  and 
the  fact  this  bill  really  does  not  get  down  to 
the  depths  of  that  problem,  either.  We  shall 
pass  this  legislation  through  second  reading. 
We  shall  come  back  again  and  deal  with  it 
clause  by  clause  and  I  hope  at  that  time  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  open  up  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  certainly  concern  us  on 
this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  address  a  few  remarks  to 
this  Bill  215. 

There  are  several  principles  embodied 
therein  that  I  might  pass  a  few  comments  on. 
The  first  one  which  I  think  is  a  very  good 
move  by  the  department— actually  the  bill  in 
its  entirety  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
basically  what  we  have  been  urging  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  I  think  the  fact 
that  under  section  3,  where  the  prima  facie 
evidence  is  going  to  stand  up  in  court,  will 
attempt  to  speed  up  some  of  the  activities  and 
the  orders  that  the  minister  may  put  forth  and 
lead  to  a  speedy  conclusion  on  some  of  these 
cases  where  the  ministerial  order  goes  out. 

One  thing  that  is  bothering  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  principle  embodied  here,  where  there  is 
going  to  be  an  establishment  of  a  reserve 
account.  I  would  ask  if  the  minister  in  his  reply 
might  outline  to  the  members  of  the  House 
exactly  what  this  reserve  account  is  going  to 
be  for  and  how  it  will  be  used. 

Further  on  in  the  bill,  I  believe  it  is  section 
7,  the  principle  embodied  therein  authorizes 
officials  of  the  minister's  department  to  enter 
lands,  buildings  or  boats  for  the  purposes  of 
making  surveys.  Here  again  I  would  seek  some 
clarification.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  be  able 
to  do  this  and  do  it  efficiently,  but  does  this 
give  the  minister's  officials  the  power  to  go 
aboard  any  ship  in  the  Great  Lakes  system, 
say  an  internationally-owned  ship  or  ships 
under  commercial  licence  in  our  province?  Is 
this  his  area  of  jurisdiction  or  is  it  still  within 
the  realm  of  the  federal  jurisdiction?  Just  what 
correlation  will  this  section  have  in  relation  to 
The  Canada  Water  Act  as  proposed  by  our 
friends  in  Ottawa? 

Furthermore,  another  principle  is  estab- 
lished. I  have  had  some  communication  this 
past  summer  in  relation  to  the  construction  of 
a  waterworks  project  in  my  own  riding. 

Section  8  says  the  quality  of  water  shall  not 
be  impaired  whatsoever.  I  realize  that  during 


periods  of  construction  of  water  intake  plants 
and  such,  there  has  to  be  some  disturbing  of 
the  earth  in  that  area  in  laying  out  these  par- 
ticular lines.  But  does  the  intent  of  this,  Mr. 
Minister— through  you,  Mr.  Speaker— go  be- 
yond this  and  relate  to,  say  the  dredging  of 
effluent  from  our  harbours,  or  possibly  even 
the  operation  of  sandsuckers  and  dredges  out 
in  our  lakes?  Because  the  intent,  as  I  see  it, 
of  these  activities  can  and  does  impair  the 
quality  of  our  water. 

I  think  these  particular  matters  are  of  prime 
concern  to  me.  My  colleague  from  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  has  expressed  reservations  in  regard 
to  these  powers,  as  they  affect  the  municipali- 
ties, which  he  and  I  have  discussed  previously, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  that. 

All  in  all,  we  would  support  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  I  just 
want  to  express  a  few  comments  with  relation 
to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  minister  saw  fit  in 
section  10(2)  subsection  (l)(b)  to  include  in 
this  bill  that  companies  or  municipalities 
which  discharge,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
must  immediately  notify  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission.  I  know  in  the  area  I 
represent  that  this  has  long  been  ignored,  and 
I  had  urged  his  predecessor  to  move  in  in  this 
field.  He  unfortunately  did  not  agree.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  minister  has  included  this 
particular  section  in  the  bill,  simply  because 
the  area,  as  I  say,  which  I  represent  is  too 
large— it  would  take  10  or  20  men  to  even  start 
to  police  it— and  this  might  be  one  way  in 
starting  the  cleanup  in  the  province. 

There  is  one  particular  aspect  of  the  bill 
that  disturbs  me,  however.  Maybe  it  is  be- 
cause of  its  absence  rather  than  anything  else. 
I  would  like  the  minister  to  explain  to  me 
what  happens  in  the  event  that  there  is  an 
abandoned  workings  of  some  description, 
such  as  one  located  in  the  Sudbury  area, 
where  apparently  there  is  no  one  responsible 
now  for  the  leaching  of  the  tailings  area.  I 
am  particularly  questioning  East  Rim  mine, 
where  this  is  polluting  the  water. 

Whose  responsibility,  Mr.  Minister-and  I 
do  not  see  it  in  this  Act— is  it  to  clean  up  this 
type  of  situation?  Who  do  we  go  back  to,  to 
rectify  it?  The  minister's  staff  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  has  investigated  the  situation 
this  past  summer,  and  agreed  it  was  causing 
a  certain  amount  of  pollution— in  fact,  a 
goodly  amount— so  much  so  that  there  is  no 
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aquatic  life  left  in  the  streams  leading  in  or 
from  the  area. 

Whose  responsibility  does  it  become?  I 
would  hope  it  does  not  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  citizens  of  Ontario  to  pay  for 
cleaning  up  such  a  situation.  I  would  hope 
that  the  minister,  if  it  has  been  left  out,  by 
error,  would  include  a  section,  if  it  is  not  here, 
which  would  lead  to  going  back  to  the 
original  owners  to  force  them  to  clean  up,  no 
matter  where  they  might  have  got  to. 

The  third  point,  Mr.  Minister— and,  again, 
I  cannot  see  it  in  here— is  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  protection  for  employees  of  a 
certain  company  who  might  be  taking  samples 
to  pass  on  to  the  OWRC.  I  do  not  think  the 
minister  will  ever  have  a  sufficiently  large 
enough  staff  in  a  province  of  this  size,  with 
the  number  of  municipalities  we  have  and 
the  number  of  companies  we  have,  to  employ 
the  numbers  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
police  to  the  full  needs  of  the  province. 

There  might  be  included  somewhere  in  here 
some  form  of  protection  for  employees  who 
might  have  submitted  samples  which  in  the 
long  run  might  lead  to  convictions  of  com- 
panies, because  otherwise  people  are  some- 
what reluctant  to  obtain  these  samples. 

I  have  two  men  at  the  present  time  who 
are  trying  to  get  a  couple  of  samples  out  of 
a  company  where  they  know  full  well  that 
every  second  day  one  of  the  areas  is  being 
subjected  to  quantities  of  effluents  that  are 
harmful  to  the  water,  but  they  dare  not  take 
water  samples  in  front  of  management,  for 
they  even  fear  the  loss  of  their  jobs  should 
they  be  caught  once  they  have  the  samples- 
let  us  say  if  they  are  caught  with  them  in 
their  lunch  pails. 

I  see  one  of  the  ministers  does  not  agree 
with  me.  I  make  reference  to  the  fact  that 
John  Luyt  from  the  OWRC  happened  to  be  in 
the  Sudbury  area  about  a  year  ago  when 
cyanide  was  spilled  and  he  was  fully  aware 
that  one  of  the  employees  was  advised  that  if 
he  gave  evidence  he  could  start  looking  for 
a  new  job  immediately.  So  for  those  people 
who  do  not  believe  that  this  might  happen  I 
suggest  to  them  it  is  a  very  strong  possibility. 
If  we  are  really  interested  in  resolving  the 
problems,  I  think  the  minister  might  consider 
instituting  some  protection  as  well  encour- 
aging people  in  the  province  to  assist  his 
department  in  a  job  that  is  just  too  gigantic 
for  the  number  of  employees  that  his  depart- 
ment could  possibly  employ. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  a  few  comments  to  make  very  briefly 
on  this.  What  bothers  me  with  regard  to  this 
bill  is  that  it  has  large  fines,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  commission  is  capable  of  seeing  that 
the  work  projects  are  carried  out  that  they 
undertake  or  are  requested  to  undertake  by 
municipalities.    *> 

I  was  looking  over  some  of  my  correspond- 
ence, and  I  was  looking  in  one  area  that  had 
a  sewage  disposal  application  in.  On  April  6, 
1968,  the  sewage  plan  was  to  be  presented; 
then  on  May  25,  1969,  the  sewage  disposal 
cost  was  to  be  announced  soon;  Ma)'  27,  1969, 
new  plan  for  sewage;  November  11,  1969, 
system  at  final  hurdle— OMB  opts  to  approve 
new  plan;  November  27,  1969,  major  grant  in 
the  works  for  sewage  setup;  and  then  on  May 
25,  1970,  sewage  disposal  cost  to  be  an- 
nounced soon;  October  14,  1970,  OWRC  will 
make  sewer  suggestions  and  final  plans  with 
rates  in  the  near  future. 

I  then  inquired  about  how  long  it  would 
take  to  complete  it  from  there  and  the  infor- 
mation I  have  is  from  two  years  to  30  months. 
In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about  AVz  years 
from  the  time  an  application  is  made  until  it 
is  constructed  and  completed— and  an  awful 
lot  of  sewage  could  be  dumped  into  a  stream 
in  that  time. 

So  I  think  the  commission  is  going  to  have 
to  take  a  new  look  at  its  approval  system,  a 
new  look  at  its  financing  system.  If  it  took 
this  long  to  build  a  school,  we  would  have 
half  our  children  walking  the  streets  with  no 
school  to  go  to. 

If  sewage  is  as  serious  a  matter  as  it 
appears  to  be,  then  I  think  we  definitely  have 
to  take  a  new  look  at  how  we  are  going  to 
construct,  and  the  procedures  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  in  order  to  get  the  plans  through 
the  municipalities,  the  OWRC  and  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  All  I  would  say  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  must  be— and  there  has 
to  be— a  much  easier  and  simpler  way  to  do 
this  and  not  have  it  going  for  five  years,  be- 
cause in  the  five-year  time  the  cost  will  have 
gone  up  about  40  per  cent  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  participate  in  the  debate  on  second  read- 
ing?   If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  individual  comments  about  the 
bill.  The  hon.  members,  I  believe,  have  all 
supported  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The  main 
criticism  appears  to  be  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  or  does  not  cover  certain  aspects 
of  pollution  that  involve  the  commission  and 
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should   be   included   in   this   amending   legis- 
lation. 

Going  back  to  part  of  the  debate  that  was 
just  held  a  day  or  so  ago,  when  the  bill  was 
first  introduced,  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition mentioned  the  power  to  order  industries 
or  polluters  to  clean  up  as  a  result  of  damag- 
ing the  water.  This  was  also  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  just  a 
moment  or  two  ago. 

I  think  if  the  hon.  members  refer  to  section 
11  and  section  25  in  this  bill,  there  is  im- 
plied there,  certainly,  the  power  for  the  com- 
mission to  instruct  certain  remedial  or  reclam- 
ation methods  to  be  taken  by  a  polluter.  Also, 
of  course,  under  the  Act  itself  there  is  a  gen- 
eral power  at  the  very  end— I  think  it  is  sec- 
tion 16(f),  which  is  a  general  power  given 
to  the  commission  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 

Without  trying  to  give  the  House  any  par- 
ticular advance  notice  of  new  legislation  or 
what  is  being  considered  by  the  government, 
all  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  is  that 
we  do  not  feel  that  amendments  to  an  exist- 
ing piece  of  legislation  are  the  final  word  on 
dealing  with  our  environment. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  broad  bill,  a 
broad  piece  of  legislation,  which  covers  all 
aspects  of  pollution— water,  soil,  air,  aesthetics, 
noise,  what  have  you.  And  I  think  that  such 
legislation  should  include,  for  example,  an 
environmental  council  of  some  kind  which  is 
independent  of  government  and  made  up  of 
people  from  universities  and  the  business 
world,  as  well  as  technicians  and  other  people 
who  are  now  involved  in  this  whole  problem. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  the  hon. 
mmeber  for  Riverdale  mentioned,  and  also 
was  raised  by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition (Mr.  Nixon)  whereby  we  would  have 
some  remedy  for  fishermen  whose  livelihood 
has  been  eliminated  as  a  result  of  mercury 
contamination.  In  other  words,  there  should 
be  more  remedies,  more  speedy  remedies, 
over  and  above  what  may  be  available  in  the 
common  law  to  enable  people  to  take  action 
against  various  sources  of  pollution. 

So  rather  than  have  that  in  sort  of  a  very 
mechanical  or  administrative  piece  of  legis- 
lation, which  really  was  envisaged  when  this 
Act  was  first  brought  in,  this  is  being  con- 
sidered, as  I  say,  on  a  broad  basis  to  correlate 
all  aspects  of  pollution  control  under  one 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Is  the  minister  predicting  that  for 
the  next  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  just  saying  that  this 
sounds  like  a  really  good  idea. 

Mr.  Pitman:  That  is  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Now,  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  mentioned  the  Barrie  situation 
and  I  do  not  really  want  to  go  into  that  in 
any  detail.  I  think  the  way  that  developed 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  charges  were 
laid,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  was 
unfortunate.  The  hon.  member  suggested 
that  the  mayor  and  council  really  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  and— 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  could  not  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
if  they  had  got  in  touch  with  their  own  town 
employees,  I  think  they  would  have  known 
what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  minister  mean  the 
city  manager  or  the  fellow  who  runs  the 
sewage  disposal  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well  the  people  who  were 
negotiating  with  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission;  I  would  assume  that  they  would 
be  involved  in  the  engineering  or  works 
department  of  that  community. 

But  I  think  that  under  the  circumstances, 
of  course,  we  should  make  sure  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  a  community  know 
exactly  what  is  going  on,  that  they  do  not 
read  about  it  for  the  first  time  in  a  news- 
paper, and  I  hope  that  this  type  of  procedure 
can  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  also 
discussed  oil  spills  and  asked  what  emergency 
plans  we  have.  We  recently  announced  a 
special  contingency  plan  to  deal  with  spills 
of  oil  and  other  hazardous  materials  in  Lake 
Erie.  This  plan  involves  notification  control 
and  cleanup  of  spills,  whether  this  is  from  a 
vessel,  an  industry  or  an  oil  or  gas  drilling 
operation. 

This,  as  I  mentioned,  involves  for  the  most 
part  Lake  Erie,  but  this  is  to  be  expanded  to 
the  other  Great  Lakes;  and  where  possible, 
where  necessary,  it  would  involve,  for 
example,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  it  could 
also  involve  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
port. But  there  is  an  emergency  procedure 
that  is  carried  out,  and  this  of  course  does  not 
really  require  any  amendment  to  the  Act  or 
even  inclusion  in  the  legislation. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Mak- 
archuk)  made  some  remarks  yesterday 
regarding    appointments    to    the    commission, 
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that  they  should  be  representative  of  the 
community,  that  they  should  not  just  repres- 
ent vested  interests.  Of  course,  I  agree  with 
him;  I  think  they  should  be  from  all  walks 
of  life.  They  could  be  ecologists  or  biologists, 
as  well  as  economists  and  engineers. 

This  is  my  hope  in  enlarging  the  comple- 
ment of  the  commission,  that  this  type  of 
person  can  be  a  member  of  the  commission, 
and  I  think  could  contribute  greately  to  the 
operation  of  the  commission.  This,  coupled 
with  the  idea  of  some  sort  of  an  environ- 
mental council,  would  pretty  well  cover  the 
waterfront  as  far  as  good,  up-to-date  advice 
is  concerned  on  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  our  environment. 

The  hon.  member  also  mentioned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  assisting  private  citizens  who 
want  to  take  action  against  polluters.  Under 
section  27  of  the  Act  this  can  be  done  now. 
If  the  hon.  member  will  recall,  it  was  about 
a  year  ago  that  we  got  a  conviction  against 
a  pulp  and  paper  plant  on  the  Spanish  River- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Yes.  Oh  boy,  what  a  hope. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  cost  the  guy  $750  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  though.  Not  everybody  can 
afford  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  stick  to  the  point. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  know,  but  there  was  no 
reason  for  that  expense. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  this  is  what  it  cost  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  All  I  am  saying  is  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  evidence  free  of  charge  and 
to  use  the  local  Crown  attorney  to  charge  a 
polluter,  such  as  was  done  against  Brown 
Paper,  and  there  was  a  conviction. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Just  try  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Now  the  hon.  member  is 
confused.  This  was  not  the  complainant's  cost; 
this  was  the  amount  of  the  fine— $750  against 
Brown  Paper. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  cost  him  $750  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  must  have  paid  the  fine. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well  he  drove  to  Toronto  a 
couple  of  times;  he  lost  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  local  Crown  attorney 
usually  is  not  very  helpful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Now  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,    as    I    indicated,    suggested    that 


because  of  some  confusion,  the  existing  civil 
remedies  are  not  adequate;  and  I  agree.  They 
are  not.  There  should  be  something  in  our 
statutes  that  when  an  individual  suffers  loss 
or  damage  as  a  result  of  pollution,  there 
should  be  some  speedy  recourse  to  the  courts. 

Again,  I  think  this  is  something  that  should 
be  part  of  separate  legislation  and  it  should 
include  reference  to  all  types  of  pollution,  all 
forms  of  pollution.  In  other  words,  regardless 
of  the  form  of  loss  or  damage  there  should 
be  remedy  of  some  kind,  over  and  above 
damage  to  water. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside, 
said  he  was  disappointed  in  the  legislation 
and  he  mentioned  the  state  of  New  York;  it 
is  true,  the  state  of  New  York  has  streamlined 
its  enforcement  procedures.  However,  I  do 
not  think  we  really  have  too  much  to  learn 
from  that  particular  jurisdiction.  Their  pro- 
cedure, in  the  final  analysis,  is  quite  similar 
to  ours. 

For  example,  the  hon.  member  mentioned 
the  compliance  to  certain  abatement  proced- 
ures. This  is  quite  similar  to  our  ministerial 
orders  under  section  50  of  the  Act  and  we 
have,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  quite  stiff 
penalties  for  breach  of  a  ministerial  order. 
They  were,  up  to  now,  even  stiffer  than  under 
section  27  of  the  Act. 

So  I  think  that  although  there  is  quite  up- 
to-date  legislation  in  New  York  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  am  just  wondering  really  if  in  both 
of  those  jurisdictions  they  are  enforcing  this 
legislaton— if  they  are  bringing  about  the 
compliance  with  this  legislation— as  much  as 
we  are  in  Ontario.  I  do  not  think  they  are, 
I  do  not  think  their  convictions  are  as  numer- 
ous as  ours,  nor  have  their  results,  certainly 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  been  as  effective 
as  ours. 

The  hon.  member  discussed  recycling  and 
reprocessing.  As  far  as  sewage  treatment 
plants  are  concerned,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  making  sludge  available  to  farmers.  We 
are  experimenting  on  spray  irrigation,  for 
example,  seeing  what  effect  certain  waste  has 
on  trees.  And  we  have  a  programme  whereby 
many  of  the  individual  sewage  treatment 
plants  are  selling  sludge  and  this  is  being 
marketed  as  fertilizer,  for  example.  I  think 
we  are  doing  what  we  can  in  the  whole  area, 
the  whole  gambit,  of  recirculating  systems 
and  recirculating  research. 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North, 
mentioned  particularly,  I  believe,  section  14, 
where  he  was  concerned  with  the  provision 
whereby  the  commission  will  now  have  the 
right  to  extend  sewage  works  from  one  muni- 
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cipality  to  another.  I  think  that  this,  as  the 
hon.  member  will  realize,  is  really  only  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  section  which 
already  gives  the  commission  this  power. 

However,  I  think  the  big  amendment  is 
subsection  (3)  in  the  bill,  which  gives  the 
commission  the  power  to  supersede  certain 
sections  of  The  Municipal  Act.  Of  course,  the 
hon.  member  is  worried  about  whether  or  not 
this  would  negate  an  official  plan,  or  land 
use,  laid  down  by  a  municipality. 

I  think  the  important  thing  here  is  that  it 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Ontario  Munici- 
pal Board.  I  think  that  any  approval  by  that 
board  to  an  amendment  to  the  official  plan 
would  be  given  great  consideration.  It  would 
be  done  only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
and  only  when  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
really,  for  the  proper  disposal  of  this  waste 
from  one  municipality. 

Section  3  also  has  a  subsection  which  indi- 
cates that  the  board  may  impose  restrictions, 
limitations,  and  conditions  respecting  the  use 
of  the  land  for  the  extension  of  the  sewage 
works.  Now  I  think  this  is  a  further  control 
on  the  actions  of  the  commission  and  I  think 
members  will  find  that  this  will  be  for  the 
most  part  a  co-operative  venture  involving  the 
municipality,  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  the  commission. 

I  believe  next  was  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough. He  came  on  strong,  and  he  referred 
to  a  number  of  questions  that  he  had  asked 
and  answers  to  which  were  filed,  and  said 
that  they  were  just  housekeeping  amend- 
ments. I  think  really  I  have  answered  part  of 
his  questions  in  my  reference  to  a  broader 
legislation  covering  all  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  think  though,  that  this  legislation,  when 
one  reads  it,  extends  section  27,  for  example, 
which  gives  the  authority  to  require  preven- 
tive measures  to  avoid  impairment,  it  makes 
it  clear  that  water  is  impaired  if  material  is 
discharged  which  causes  injury  to  any  person, 
animal,  bird  or  fish. 

The  powers  to  require  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation are  added;  the  powers  to  set  effluent 
discharge  standards;  the  power  to  require 
industry  to  keep  materials  on  hand  to  alle- 
viate the  discharge  of  pollutants;  et  cetera. 
I  think,  as  an  extension  of  the  operational 
authority  and  machinery  of  the  commission, 
that  this  legislation  is  quite  complete. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  commission  has 
been  derelict  in  providing  information,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  people  who  have  asked  for  it. 
But  you  must  remember  that  this  is  a  very 
highly  complex  operation.  The  responsibility 


of  this  commission  is  tremendous,  it  extends 
all  over  this  province,  and  sometimes  the 
information  asked  for  is  repetitious  or  face- 
tious. It  can  be  found  much  easier,  for 
example,  by  writing  a  letter  than  attending 
in  person  or  demanding  the  information  over 
a  phone. 

One  of  the  problems  last  summer,  is  that 
the  staff  of  the  commission  was  greatly  over- 
taxed as  a  result  of  numerous  surveys  which 
were  going  on  in  the  province,  as  well  as  its 
stepped-up  programme,  that  is  bound  to  take 
place  during  the  summer  months.  Maybe  they 
need  more  staff,  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  they 
need  more  regional  offices  where  people  can 
go  in  and  get  information. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a  great  obsession 
about  this  idea  of  providing  information  to 
the  public.  We  are  trying  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  commission,  building 
treatment  works  and  water  filtration  plants, 
as  well  as  providing  surveillance  and  enforce- 
ment. To  sort  of  concentrate  on  information, 
and  answer  every  question  that  comes  from 
every  source  is  a  difficult  task  and  sometimes 
it  frustrates  other,  I  think,  more  important 
programmes  of  doing,  and  building,  and 
surveillance  and  enforcement. 

However,  we  certainly  intend  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  the  information,  and  as 
the  answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question 
indicated,  there  is  no  reason  why  information 
of  a  general  nature  cannot  be  given  to  any- 
body who  wants  it, 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  South  asked  a 
number  of  questions  about  particular  sections 
which  may  more  properly  be  dealt  with  when 
we  are  in  committee.  But  I  could  very  briefly 
mention  one  or  two  of  them.  I  believe  he 
talked  about  section  5,  and  the  reserve 
account.  This  is  something,  of  course,  that  is 
set  up  in  light  of  various  projects  within  a 
particular  municipality.  The  question,  I 
believe,  was  asked  by  the  member  for  Water- 
loo North,  regarding  one  propect  in  a  muni- 
cipality where  the  commission  feels  that  it 
could  borrow  money  from  that  project  for 
another  project  within  the  municipality. 

The  commission  has  found  that  it  has  been 
frustrated  in  the  past  where,  because  a 
project  did  not  get  under  way  or  did  not  cost 
as  much,  there  would  be  moneys  left  in  a  par- 
ticular earmarked  account,  whereas  there 
might  be  a  shortage  in  another  project  and, 
even  with  the  approval— and  this  is  some- 
thing we  always  get— with  the  approval  of 
the  municipality,  it  was  impossible  to  borrow 
from  one  project  to  help  finish  another.  This 
is  why  this   authority  is   given   in   this   Act, 
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and  of  course  the  reserve  account  is  the  type 
of  account  for  that  particular  purpose. 

Regarding  commercial  ships,  unfortunately, 
we  still  do  not  have  power,  nor  does  this 
legislation  give  us  power  to  board  inter- 
national vessels  or  certain  commercial  ships 
which  are  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Transport.  However, 
we  are  hoping  by  way  of  agreement,  as  far 
as  surveillance  and  enforcement  is  concerned 
—and  I  think  The  Canada  Water  Act  will 
help  us  in  this  regard— to  make  it  possible 
for  the  province  to  act  as  an  agent  of  a  fed- 
eral agency  to  carry  out  surveillance  and 
enforce  penalties. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  referred  to  sec- 
tion 9,  and  talked  about  dredging  and 
asked  whether  or  not  the  province  whereby 
the  commission  has  the  supervision  of  all 
surface  waters  and  ground  waters  in  Ontario 
would  apply,  I  believe  he  suggested  in  sec- 
tion 8.  Yes,  section  8  really  has  to  do  with 
mercury  situation.  This  is  a  situation  where 
there  may  be  certain  material  dumped  into 
water,  such  as  mercury,  which  does  not 
necessarily  impair  the  water,  as  far  as  the 
definition  of  impairment  is  concerned  in  this 
legislation.  But  if  it  does,  as  a  result  of  the 
material  going  in,  affect  or  cause  injury  "to 
any  person,  animal,  bird  or  other  living  thing 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  consumption  of  any 
plant,  fish  or  other  living  matter  thing  in  the 
water,"  the  quality  of  the  water  shall  be 
deemed  impaired.  In  other  words,  you  do 
not  have  to  keep  within  the  strict  interpre- 
tation of  affecting  the  quality  of  the  water. 
The  material  could  affect  something  within 
that  water  which  could  be  injurious  to  human 
health  or  the  health  of  any  living  thing. 
This  would  apply,  of  course,  I  would  think, 
to  any  type  of  operations  including  dredging. 
In  other  words,  if  the  dredging  operation 
results  in  some  loss  of  material— the  section 
is  quite  clear;  it  involves  the  loss  of  material 
or  material  being  deposited— if  that  is  done 
as  a  result  of  dredging  and  it  has  this 
deleterious  effect,  of  course  it  would  come 
within   the   sections   of  that   Act. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  talked 
about  leaching,  and  also  talked  about  whether 
an  employee  would  lose  his  job  because  he 
takes  samples  to  OWRC.  I  do  not  think  this 
would  happen.  Really  it  is  not— the  section  to 
protect  the  employee  is  not  within  this  bill. 
However,  I  think  if  the  hon.  member  refers 
to  section  7  he  will  see  that  if  the  employee 
gives  the  information  to  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission— under  this  section, 
that  information  is  more  readily  available  now 
under  the  threat  of  penalty.  But  I  admit  there 


is  no  section  here  to  protect  the  employee.  I 
would  think  it  would  be  a  very  controversial 
matter  if  a  man  was  fired  because  he  was 
trying  to  protect  the  resources  or  health  of 
his  fellow  workers. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent  talked 
about  the  time  it  takes  to  build  a  plant.  I 
cannot  help  agree  with  him  that  is  one  of  the 
things  I  could  never  understand.  I  think  we 
are  taking  steps  to  speed  up  the  construction 
period  by  setting  up  our  own  engineering 
design  section  within  the  commission.  In 
other  words,  for  a  lot  of  smaller  jobs,  smaller 
projects,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  tender 
these  out  to  an  outside  consulting  firm.  We 
can  do  this  type  of  work  within  the  commis- 
sion. Many  of  these  smaller  plants  are  of 
similar  design,  of  uncomplicated  design,  so 
that  our  own  people  can  do  this  work.  This 
could  cut  as  much  as  six  months  off  the  time 
it  takes  to  build  a  plant. 

I  think  also  the  fact  that  we  are  becoming 
more  involved  in  provincial  projects,  with 
more  financial  assistance  now,  means  less 
time  before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board- 
again  saving  several  weeks  of  time.  It  has 
been  a  problem  that  from  the  time  a  muni- 
cipality agrees  that  it  wants  sewage  treatment 
works  to  the  time  that  the  plant  is  in  opera- 
tion, it  takes  two  and  three  years.  As  the 
hon.  member  implies,  there  is  pollution  all 
during  this  time. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  Bill 
215. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  would  like  this  bill  to  be 
considered  by  the  committee  of  the  whole— 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
We  have  just  had  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  con- 
cur, to  committee  of  the  whole  House? 


GASOLINE  HANDLING  ACT,  1968 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  208,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Act,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply 
want  to  express  our  agreement  that  an  Act 
essentially  dealing  with  the  safety  and  the 
handling  of  gasoline  should  be  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales),  con- 
sistent with  other  safety  measures,  and  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  We  therefore  concur 
in  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
any  comments? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
This  bill  is  to  change  the  designation  in  the 
existing  Act  from  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  There  will  be  a  further  bill  later  on, 
dealing  with  the  whole  matter  of  gasoline 
handling  and  so  on,  but  this  is  to  clear  up 
this  particular  matter  at  this  time. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  Bill 
208. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


INCOME  TAX  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  202,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  want  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  The  Income  Tax 
Act,  and  this  amendment  is  an  affirmation  of 
the  Ontario  position  that  has  been  in  effect, 
I  believe,  since  1966. 

Starting  about  1964,  the  federal  govern- 
ment began  to  make  abatements  or  tax  room 
in  the  area  of  income  tax.  At  that  time  it 
reached  20  per  cent.  Since  1964  it  has  been 
going  up  appreciably  year  by  year  until  it 
has  reached  the  level  of  28  per  cent.  You  will 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  government  does 
not  presume,  despite  its  many  qualifications 
about  other  forms  of  taxation  being  infinitely 
more  regressive,  to  use  this  instrumentality  to 
remove  the  regressivity  elsewhere.  At  least 
it  has  thus  far  seemed  within  its  power; 
and  we  over  here  think  it  lies  within  this 
precise  abatement  privilege— which  after  all 
the  Province  of  Quebec  uses  to  the  full  extent 
of  50  per  cent  placed  over  basically  different 
grants;  youth  allowances  I  believe  brought 
three  percentage  points  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  position  of  Quebec  and  many 
other  provinces  in  Canada  now  far  exceed 
the  basic  limit  of  28  per  cent  which  the 
federal  government  has  provided. 


In  order  to  make  some  alleviation  for 
Medicare  premiums  and  hospitalization,  it 
seems  to  us  here  that  this  is  precisely  the 
instrument  that  you  would  use  to  alleviate 
the  weight  of  $309  a  year  falling  upon 
families,  over  against  a  more  progressive  way. 
T,he  income  tax,  certainly  on  the  basis  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  government  in  its  numer- 
ous apologia  and  white  papers,  ought  to  win 
some  measure  of  credence  with  them;  but 
apparently  does  not  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  what 
Smith  has  to  say  about  this  form  of  taxation 
as  being  not  perhaps  as  yet— and  even  within 
the  terms  of  the  Ontario  white  paper,  much 
more  so  I  suspect  under  the  terms  of  the 
Benson  proposals— not  as  fair  or  as  progres- 
sive a  tax  as  it  has  been  pretended  to  be  in 
numerous  pronunciamentos  by  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  (Mr.  White). 

Mr.  Nixon:  An  aficionado  would  produce 
pronunciamentos,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  well  he  is  an  aficionado 
of  unprogressive  taxation  so  we  will  stick  to 
the  Spanish  for  the  time  being.  This  is  con- 
tained on  page  31  of  Smith  and  just  let  me 
bring  it  into  the  record: 

Although  the  economic  ramifications  of 
the  personal  income  tax  extended  through- 
out the  entire  economy,  the  remaining  areas 
of  its  impact  that  we  wish  to  note  are  its 
effects  upon  the  distribution  of  income,  the 
level  of  national  income  and  the  efficiency 
of  resource  allocation.  Regarding  the  first 
of  these,  much  of  the  popular  support  cf 
this  tax  is  derived  from  the  belief  that  its 
progressive  rate  structure  either  reduces 
economic  inequality  or  at  least  checks  its 
growth.  However,  the  redistributive  effect 
is  probably  appreciably  smaller  than  h 
commonly  believed. 

There  are  several  factors  that  account  for 
the  exaggerated  impression  of  the  extent 
of  income  redistribution  brought  about  by 
the  tax.  In  the  first  place,  the  tax  is  less 
progressive  than  it  is  usually  believed  to 
be.  The  effect  of  rates  upon  very  large  in- 
comes being  much  lower  than  the  statutory 
rates  would  indicate.  This  is  especially 
true  of  tax-free  capital  gains  or  other  tax- 
free  amounts  that  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  a  component  of  income. 

In  the  second  place  the  tax  is  redistribu- 
tive only  as  between  groups,  with  the  effec- 
tive rates  higher  and  lower  then  the 
effective  rate  of  all  taxpayers.  Relatively 
few  taxpayers  have  effective  rates  that  are 
above  the  average. 
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Therefore,  when  coming  in  with  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  28  per  cent  and  since  it  is  within 
the  plenary  function  and  power  of  this  gov- 
ernment not  to  alter  the  base,  although  it 
could  do  that  if  it  so  pleased,  but  to  alter 
its  rate  structure  to  any  degree  or  limit  that 
it  sees  fit  and  to  make  that  rate  structure 
more  progressive,  should  it  so  desire,  and 
being  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
rate  structures  are  inequitable  and  not  as 
progressive  as  is  pretended,  there  is  no  reason 
on  this  occasion,  than  in  terms  of  the  rather 
blatant  and  pretensive  and  even  hypocritical 
gestures  and  pretences  made  before  this 
House  ad  nauseam  and  time  after  time,  that 
also  could  not  have  been  taken  into  account 
in  presenting  the  legislation  as  it  stands  today. 
I  think  we  have- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

I  believe  I  should  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  in  my  opinion  his  remarks  do 
not  specifically  refer  to  the  principle  of  this 
bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  of  course,  is 
simply  to  extend  the  rate  to  the  1971  taxation 
year  and  I  think  the  hon.  member's  remarks 
do  not  relate  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  bow  because  I  have  practically 
finished  anyhow. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  to  take  those 
nostrums  under  advisement  as  to  the  workings 
of  the  personal  income  tax  in  this  province 
and,  if  he  really  feels  strongly  about  it,  and 
apparently  he  does,  to  set  up  his  own  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  members 
who  wish  to  participate  in  this  debate  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill?  If  not,  does  the  hon. 
minister  have  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  my 
friend's  philosophy  on  this  matter.  I  think  the 
existing  federal  income  tax  structure  and  the 
federal  income  tax  base  are  not  appropriate 
at  the  present  time,  that  they  should  be  made 
more  progressive.  If  they  fail  to  make  them 
more  progressive,  we  should  have  our  own 
personal  income  tax  system. 

In  fact  on  March  4,  1969,  the  Treasurer 
indicated  that  we  would  proceed  with  our 
own  personal  income  tax  system.  I  expect  that 
would  have  been  in  effect  by  now  had  the 
federal  government  not  brought  in  its  white 
paper.  It  was  anticipated  in  June,  1969,  and 
then  in  July  and  then  in  September,  and  then 
in  October,  and  it  was  finally  released  exactly 
a  year  ago.  The  changes  proposed  in  that 
white  paper  were  so  far-reaching  and— 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  is  out  of 
order  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  do  not  particularly 
like  this  existing  arrangement,  but  the  fact  of 
life  is  that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it 
until  the  present  federal  income  tax  is  in 
some  way  revised,  at  which  point  we  will 
have  to  decide  whether  to  share  on  that  base 
and  structure  or  whether  to  establish  our  own. 
This  is  at  least  a  12-month  extension.  Our 
hope  and  expectation  would  be  that  within 
that  period  of  time  or  shortly  afterwards  we 
could  make  a  definitive  arrangement  with  the 
federal  government,  or  failing  that  have  a 
system  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Could  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this? 

Why  does  he  not  follow  the  policy  of  Que- 
bec in  increasing  it  above  the  28  per  cent  in 
certain  areas,  say  in  health  or  youth  allow- 
ances, and  so  on?  Why  does  he  not  enter  a 
greater  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  in  order  or  not,  but  with  your  permission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  simply  say  that  if  you  are 
in  this  federal-provincial  agreement,  which 
is  provided  for  in  a  federal  statute,  and  which 
is  made  possible  for  us  in  the  bill  we  are  now 
debating,  there  is  no  way  that  one  can  alter 
the  rates  for  different  classes  of  income,  and 
there  is  no  way  in  which  one  can  alter  the 
exemptions. 

The  province  of  Quebec  can  do  it  only 
because  they  have  their  own  system. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  the  question  and 
the  answer  were  both  out  of  order,  as  was 
most  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT,  1966 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  209,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  Act,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  concur 
in  the  principle  of  the  bill  as  set  out  in  the 
explanatory  note  to  Bill  209. 
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Mr.  Speaker:   Any  further  discussion? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  172,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deals  at 
great  length  with  the  complete  overhauling 
of  municipal  financing,  that  is  the  type  of 
municipal  debenture  issues  which  will  be  per- 
mitted under  these  revisions  to  The  Municipal 
Act. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
up  to  now  I  have  always  felt  that  municipali- 
ties have  been  on  the  the  low-end  of  the 
pecking  order  in  the  matters  of  financing.  To 
discuss  this  in  any  detail  one  will  have  to 
consider  briefly  such  other  aspects  as  the 
Capital  Aid  Corporation  and  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Improvement  Corporation  which 
are  administered  partly,  I  think,  by  the 
Treasury  Board  and  partly  through  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  personally 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  completely 
track  down  where  one  responsibility  ends  and 
the  other  one  begins. 

The  changes  in  the  provisions  respecting 
the  borrowing  authority  available  to  munici- 
palities of  20,000  population  and  over,  are 
spelled  out  in  this  bill.  The  population  pro- 
vision is  designated  by  the  DBS  figures— and 
as  we  have  mentioned  in  bills  previously  this 
is  not  a  very  accurate  figure— which  could,  I 
suppose,  cause  some  consternation  to  some 
municipalities  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will, 
in  fact,  qualify  under  this  bill  or  under  Bill 
165  which  is  under  the  Treasury  Department 
and  deals  with  the  Ontario  Municipal  Im- 
provement Corporation. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  writing  of  this  bill, 
and  I  compliment  the  minister  for  this,  that 
both  financial  institutions  and  municipal  treas- 
urers have  been  consulted  in  the  drafting  of 
this  bill,  although  perhaps  he  did  not  go  as 
far  as  some  would  like  to  have  seen.  The 
object,  of  course,  in  the  bill  in  principle  is 
to  give  more  leeway  to  the  municipality  for 


the  simple  reason  that  problems  have  been 
very  evident  in  the  last  number  of  years  as  to 
the  borrowing  ability  of  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  size  of  the  municipality  has  always 
entered  greatly  into  the  salability  of  deben- 
tures of  that  municipality,  as  well  as  the 
interest  rate  that  that  municipality  will  be 
charged,  and  also  the  past  history  of  that 
municipality.  I  have  been  told  that  years  ago 
the  city  of  Windsor,  and  I  think  it  also  hap- 
pened to  Sudbury,  was  in  default  in  some  of 
its  debentures,  and  even  to  this  day  that 
affects  the  interest  rate  that  these  municipali- 
ties still  have  to  pay  on  their  debentures 
when  they  are  sold  on  the  market. 

These  are  things  which,  I  think,  will 
enforce  the  one  premise  which  I  would  like 
to  give  a  little  later  on,  and  that  is  that 
the  credit  of  the  province  should  be  used 
more  extensively  in  providing  collateral  for 
many  of  the  borrowing  projects  that  need  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  province. 

From  what  I  can  gather  there  is  a  varia- 
tion of  approximately  two  per  cent  in  the 
interest  rates  that  will  be  paid  by  the  various 
municipalities  and  agencies  across  the  prov- 
ince, depending  on  the  size  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  its  credit  rating  among  the 
lending  institutions.  To  me,  it  does  not  make 
good  sense  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  does 
not  lend  its  credit  to  the  municipalities— in 
that  when  money  is  borrowed  for  the  proj- 
ects, it  is  really  for  the  people  of  the 
province  as  a  whole,  including  the  provincial 
government  and  the  municipal  governments 
and  the  people  themselves— and  it  does  not 
make  sense  that  the  province  does  not  lay 
its  credit  on  the  line  and  say,  "Here  is  the 
backing  we  put  behind  this  debenture;  now 
what  is  your  best  interest  rate?"  It  is  evident 
that  the  province  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  member  is 
not  speaking  to  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  borrowing  of  money 
by  the  issue  of  instalment  debentures  for  cer- 
tain municipalities.  It  does  not  have  to  do 
with  the  subjects  that  he  has  introduced. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  to  the  principle  of  this 
bill  without  speaking  to  the  deficiencies  in 
this  bill,  and  if  you  are  to  rule  that  I  cannot 
speak  to  deficiencies  in  the  bill  I  would  say 
you  have  a  rather  biased  sense  of  what  the 
responsibility  of  Her  Majesty's  opposition  is 
in  this  Legislature. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Since  the  bon.  member  bas 
not  said  that,  and  since  I  have  not  prohibited 
him  from  speaking  on  the  bill  itself  in  this 
respect,  he  may  refer  to  certain  deficiencies 
insofar  as  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned. He  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Sounds  like  an  inter- 
county  war. 

Mr.  Good:  We  have  to  admit  the  province 
does  have  a  good  borrowing  record  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  spite  of  its  crying  poor, 
it  has  not  gone  to  the  money  market  as  a 
province  for  a  number  of  years.  This  will  be 
my  last  reference  to  borderline  instances  con- 
cerning the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  glad  the  hon.  member 
admits  it. 

Mr.  Good:  I  guess  the  last  time- 
Mr.  Nixon:  At  least  it  was  borderline. 

Mr.  Good:  —that  the  province  itself  has 
had  to  borrow  money  was  when  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts)  were 
running  around  Germany  borrowing  Deutsch- 
marks.  Since  then  there  have  been  no  pro- 
vincial bond  issues.  Hydro  has  issued  bonds 
and  the  municipalities  have  had  to  issue  many 
debentures. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  simply  this,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  still  require  the  collateral  of  each 
individual  municipality  to  be  laid  on  the 
line  and  the  effective  interest  rate  is  then  far 
in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  if  this  bill 
provided  the  backing  of  the  province  on 
those  debentures.  I  do  not  think  that  is  too 
far  off  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

Normally,  up  to  now,  the  municipalities 
have  been  limited  to  a  straight,  instalment 
debenture  which  would  be  coupon-bearing, 
which  may  be  weighted  a  little  bit  one  way 
or  another  over  the  length  of  the  debenture. 
These  debentures,  of  course,  have  sold  in 
some  cases  quite  readily,  and  in  other  cases 
very  poorly  depending  on  the  things  which  I 
enumerated  before— the  credit  of  that  munici- 
pality among  the  financial  institutions  of  the 
province  and  of  the  country  to  the  south  of 
us,  who  buy  these. 

The  municipalities  have  had  to  use  all 
kinds  of  schemes  and  methods  to  try  to  cut 
down  their  costs  on  borrowing.  They  have 
printed  their  debentures  just  in  $1,000 
amounts  so  that  it  would  cut  down  on  the 
printing    costs;    they    have    issued    over-the- 


counter  debentures  to  get  away  from  the  cost 
that  investment  houses  will  charge  for  buying 
and  selling  their  debentures.  But  now  we 
have  in  this  bill  a  little  more  leeway,  whereby 
municipalities  can  issue  debentures  to  ^uit 
the  exact  conditions  of  the  money  market  at 
that  particular  time. 

Up  until  now  most  investment  houses, 
when  they  buy  municipal  debentures,  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  secondary  distribu- 
tion of  these  debentures  and  in  most  cases 
will  buy  and  sell  that  municipality's  deben- 
tures over  the  years  to  come.  This  brings  up 
another  reason  why  I  feel  the  Province  of 
Ontario  should  be  backing  these  debentures 
along  with  the  municipality:  On  provincial 
debentures  which  are  bought  and  sold,  we 
can  phone  a  brokerage  house  and  they  can 
give  us  a  daily  quote  on  provincial  deben- 
tures, on  provincial  bonds,  but  not  on  muni- 
cipal bonds,  because  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  selling  at,  or  what  the  market  is  at 
that  time.  I  think  we  have  to  think  more  in 
terms  of  the  province,  along  with  the  muni- 
cipality, laying  its  credit  on  the  line  to 
borrow  money.  This  is  especially  true  in 
borrowing  at  today's  high  rates  of  interest. 

Normally,  the  longer-term  debentures  have 
been  the  hardest  to  sell,  and  I  think  this  is 
proved  by  the  over-counter  sales  that  many 
municipalities  have  had  considerable  success 
with.  From  one  to  10  years  they  go  fairly 
well  and  the  institutional  buyers  have  bought 
the  10-to-20-year  ends  of  the  debentures.  I 
see  in  the  trends  in  recent  years— this  hap- 
pens to  insurance  companies  in  my  own 
area,  and  I  do  not  particularly  like  it— that 
the  institutional  buyers  are  backing  away 
from  debentures  and  bond  buying  and  even 
long-term  mortgage  buying.  They  are  getting 
more  into  revenue-producing  apartment 
buildings  and  things  of  this  nature,  which  I 
do  not  think  is  the  best  situation  for  the 
economy  of  our  province. 

To  get  on  now  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ments as  they  appear  in  this  bill,  the  first 
amendment  I  would  like  to  speak  on  a  little 
bit  provides  that  debentures  issued  by  the 
municipality  may  be  registered  both  as  to 
principal  and  to  interest.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  there  will  be  no  more  coupons. 
The  municipal  treasurer  will  just  send 
cheques  out  to  the  financial  institutions,  and 
large  denomination  debentures  can  be  sold 
to  the  institutions.  I  think  perhaps  it  is 
pressure  from  the  institutions  that  has 
brought  this  about;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  undoubtedly  save  some  work  for  the 
municipalities  as  well. 
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Also  we  are  told  that  instalment  debentures 
to  be  redeemed  by  lot  will  be  allowed.  This 
means  that  the  specific  number  of  debentures, 
say  on  a  20-year  debenture  issued  by  a  muni- 
cipality, will  be  redeemed  each  year  by  the 
municipality.  Ascertaining  which  ones  will  be 
redeemed,  will  be  the  result  of  a  draw  by  lot. 
In  other  words,  they  will  have  a  yearly  draw 
and  see  whose  numbers  come  up. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
gimmick  which  more  or  less  will  relieve  the 
problem  of  the  longer- terms,  which  usually 
sell  more  slowly,  and  now  everyone  will 
gamble  that  the  debentures  they  have 
bought  may  be  drawn  earlier.  It  is  a  case  that 
if  they  want  them  drawn  earlier,  those  people 
who  want  a  longer  term  will  hope  that  theirs 
come  up  later. 

I  oould  not  see  anything  in  the  Act  that 
there  will  be  a  bonus  or  penalty  regardless  of 
when  your  bond  is  drawn  or  when  the  deben- 
ture is  drawn  for  redemption,  but  I  presume 
if  it  is  drawn  early  or  late  it  will  just  receive 
the  face  value  plus  interest  up  to  that  point 
without  penalty  or  bonus. 

The  sinking  fund  debentures  will  now  be 
permitted  by  municipalities  of  over  20,000 
with  the  approval  of  the  department.  Pre- 
viously, I  believe,  municipalities  over  50,000 
in  population  could  have  private  legislation— 
a  private  bill— which  permitted  them  to  issue 
this. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  tell  me  whether 
"with  approval  of  the  department,"  means 
"of  the  minister"?  Is  that  the  same  as  "of 
the  minister"?  It  is;  fine. 

I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  say  "of 
the  minister"  instead  of  "of  the  department." 
This  simply  means,  then,  that  the  complete 
amount  of  a  debenture  will  mature  on  a 
given  maturity  date,  and  that  each  year  the 
municipality  must  set  aside  in  a  trust  fund 
an  amount  which,  when  added  to  by  five  per 
cent  interest,  will  meet  the  principal  and 
interest  payments  required  for  that  year.  I 
think  this  interest  rate  has  been  raised  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  which  still  gives  a  good 
leeway  for  the  growth  of  that  fund  to  meet 
the  final  obligation. 

There  are  a  few  questions  regarding  this  I 
would  like  to  ask,  and  perhaps  the  minister 
can  clarify  matters  when  he  replies.  First  of 
all,  why  are  the  banks  shown  as  a  designated 
trustee?  Why  was  a  bank  chosen,  not  a  trust 
company  or  investment  broker,  or  something 
of  this  nature? 

Secondly,  as  the  sinking  funds  accumulate 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  the  bill  says  that 
they  may  be  invested  in  the   debenture,   to 


the  payment  of  which  the  sinking  fund  is 
applicable,  and  also  to  other  debentures  of 
that  same  municipality.  The  question  I  have 
is  why  is  there  a  limiting  effect  of  25  per 
cent  allowed  in  the  other  debentures  of  that 
municipality,  when  the  next  clause  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  other  debentures  of  the 
municipality  must  bear  a  maturity  date  prior 
to  that  of  the  sinking  fund?  So  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  trapped  in  that  sinking 
fund,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  all  the  sinking 
fund  investments  were  in  other  investments 
of  the  municipality,  because  these  other  in- 
vestments would  have  to  mature  before  the 
sinking  fund.  So  I  would  like  to  know  why 
there  is  the  limitation  of  the  25  per  cent? 

Instalment  debentures,  with  refunding  to 
begin  not  before  the  tenth  year,  I  understand 
have  been  used  successfully  in  other  prov- 
inces and  I  hope  that  municipalities  will  find 
them  equally  successful  here. 

Foreign  investments  now  are  going  to  be 
permitted  for  municipalities  over  100,000  in 
population,  and  by  foreign  investments  they 
specify  other  than  United  States  or  England 
—pound  sterling  oountries— so  I  presume  then, 
that  cities  like  Metropolitan  Toronto  or 
Hamilton  or  London  could  be  competing 
with  the  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Ger- 
man, Swiss  or  Italian  money  market.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  good.  As  it  turns  out  now, 
it  has  not  proved  too  successful  for  the  pro- 
vincial government.  Their  money,  borrowed 
on  the  German  market,  with  the  revaluation 
of  the  German  mark  is  going  to  cost  them 
additional  money  to  repay. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  borrowed  by 
municipalities  on  die  American  money  mar- 
ket has  had  a  more  favourable— in  fact,  a 
very  favourable  result— for  the  municipalities 
with  the  revaluing  upward  of  the  Canadian 
dollar.  In  fact,  of  $107  borrowed  by  munici- 
palities, with  revaluation  of  the  Canadian 
dollar,  only  about  $102  will  have  to  be 
repaid. 

It  is  debatable  whether  this  section  will 
be  of  any  use  at  the  present  time.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  think  it  will.  I  am  sure  that 
the  minister  realizes  that  the  types  of  borrow- 
ings listed  in  this  bill  would  maybe  not  be 
suitable  for  every  type  of  municipality.  I  am 
sure  he  also  realizes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  quite 
a  sophisticated  staff  of  researchers  and  econ- 
omists and  people  familiar  with  the  invest- 
ment market  are  going  to  have  to  be 
employed  by  many  municipalities.  I  venture 
to  say— and,  in  fact,  by  my  own  experience, 
I  think— that  many  municipalities  do  now 
have  such  experienced  staffs. 
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So  consequently  I  think  that  the  municipa- 
lities would  join  with  me  in  saying  that  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  going  to  give  them  a  lot 
more  leeway.  They  are  going  to  be  able  to 
issue  the  types  and  kinds  of  debentures  which 
are  best  suited  to  the  market  at  that  particular 
time  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  straitjacket- 
ed  by  the  type  of  legislation  which  they  had 
previously. 

There  is,  I  note  Mr.  Speaker,  no  provision 
for  extendable  or  retractable  debentures  al- 
lowed in  this  bill,  while  they  may  have  a 
certain  degree  of  risk,  in  that  the  municipality 
may  have  to  do  some  refinancing,  say,  if  they 
are  expendable  at  a  five-year  term  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  purchaser.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ontario  Hydro  has  shown  us  in  September  of 
this  year,  that  with  a  five-year  extendable 
debenture  they  were  able  to  put  out  a  large 
issue  at  8.25  per  cent  interest. 

This  type  of  borrowing  is  now  denied  the 
large  municipalities  in  Ontario,  and  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  give  serious  consideration 
as  to  why  the  municipalities  of  Ontario  should 
not  enjoy  the  same  privilege  which  is  granted 
Ontario  Hydro.  That  is,  first  the  collateral  of 
the  province;  and  secondly,  the  use  of  other 
types  of  security  such  as  the  expendable  de- 
benture which  attracts  a  very  advantageous 
rate  of  interest. 

The  bill,  I  hope  Mr.  Speaker,  will  do  a  lot 
for  the  municipalities,  and  in  the  long  run 
save  them  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
when  they  go  to  borrow  on  the  money  market. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  deal  primarily  with  the  section  per- 
mitting municipalities  to  move  into  the  fore- 
ign investment  money  market. 

I  want  to  say,  first,  that  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  covered  almost  everything 
that  is  in  the  bill  and  did  it  very  well.  There 
is  no  point  in  going  over  everything  that  was 
said  by  him.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  are 
not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  position  being 
taken  by  the  government  in  regard  to  permit- 
ting municipalities  to  borrow  on  the  foreign 
money  market,  is  a  position  that  ought  to  be 
supported  at  this  point. 

I  can  see  a  lot  of  problems  arising  from 
opening  this  up  in  the  way  that  the  minister 
has  done.  I  spoke  about  this  just  two  days  ago 
in  the  debate  in  the  House  and  pointed  out 
that,  obviously,  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  money  shortage  in  the  municipal  field 
was  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  use  its 
borrowing  powers   to   effect  the   transfer   of 


large  sums  of  money  from  the  market  place 
into  the  coffers  of  the  province  in  order  that 
municipalities  can  then  benefit  from  the  redu- 
ced interest  rates  that  will  flow  from  that  par- 
ticular method. 

What  is  being  alone,  I  think,  is  that  by  per- 
mitting municipalities  to  go  into  the  foreign 
investment  field,  firstly,  they  are  going  to  seek 
initially  to  recover  or  to  borrow  or  to  issue 
or  to  have  sold  their  debentures  on  the  home 
market;  and  secondly,  they  are  going  to  at- 
tempt, having  failed  there,  to  have  their  de- 
bentures purchased  in  the  United  States. 
Having  depleted  the  sources  of  money  there, 
they  are  then  going  to  turn,  I  suspect,  to  the 
foreign  markets  to  raise  money.  What  the  go- 
vernment is  effectively  doing  is  creating  a 
situation  in  which  the  large  municipalities 
will  be  able  to  use  up  all  the  available  funds 
on  this  continent  and  then  go  abroad.  The 
effect  will  be  that  the  smaller  municipalities 
then  will  not  be  able,  because  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  funds  available,  to  continue  their 
borrowing  practices  as  they  are  laid  down  in 
the  Act  and  to  borrow  the  moneys  that  they 
require  in  the  domestic  market,  or  in  the 
market  in  the  United  States. 

On  top  of  that,  the  fact  that  municipalities 
are  now  going  to  be  vying  one  against  the 
other  for  the  sale  of  debentures  is  going  to 
create  a  situation,  a  pressure  situation,  which 
will  inevitably  force  up  the  cost  of  money. 
It  makes  good  sense  that  the  province,  in 
order  to  assure  the  cheapest  possible  issuance 
of  debentures,  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
amounts  of  money  to  be  spent  can  be  provi- 
ded at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  should  ex- 
tend the  same  courtesy  to  municipalities  that 
it  has  to  the  Ontario  Hydro.  Take  into  consi- 
deration that  it  would  then  provide  the  pro- 
vince—hopefully provide  the  province— if  it 
moves  into  the  area  of  controlling  Hydro 
more  effectively,  with  a  means  to  guarantee 
that  moneys  will  be  available  for  other  pro- 
jects for  which  borrowing  has  to  be  under- 
taken. 

I  worry  about  the  situation  that  is  arising 
in  the  province  in  regard  to  municipalities 
and  other  government  agencies  borrowing  to 
the  extent  that  they  are.  I  think  that  since  it 
has  become  a  way  of  life  and  since  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  ensure  that 
money  is  available  at  the  very  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate  of  interest— the  very  lowest  rate  of 
interest. 

I  think  initially  that  the  government  has 
got  to  take  a  very  serious  look  at  the  expan- 
sionist policies  of  Ontario  Hydro  to  ensure 
that  it  is  not  using  up  most  of  the  money  that 
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is  available  on  the  money  market.  As  we  were 
told  yesterday,  if  $5.2  billion  are  going  to 
be  needed  by  Hydro,  it  is  going  to  be  even 
more  difficult  for  municipalities  to  raise,  or 
to  sell  their  debentures  because  much  of  the 
money  available  to  the  Province  of  Ontario 
will  be  channelled  into  the  expansion  of 
Ontario  Hydro. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  that  the  other 
day  when  I  was  speaking  on  the  tax  propo- 
sals for  Ontario,  I  pointed  out  that  we  might 
well  use  the  fund  that  already  exists  and  ex- 
pand it,  in  order  that  we  could  make  avail- 
able to  municipalities  the  money  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  development  of  municipali- 
ties. 

It  is  not  as  if  there  are  not  going  to  be 
the  same  safeguards  as  there  have  been  in  the 
past.  The  municipalities  are  still  going  to 
have  to  go  through  all  of  the  rigmarole  of 
the  Municipal  Board,  which  is  very  valid. 
The  safeguards  of  the  Municipal  Board  will 
still  be  in  effect  and  the  province  can  prob- 
ably save  about  two  per  cent  on  the  issuance 
of  debentures  if  it  uses  its  collateral. 

It  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  any 
more  money  borrowed  in  total  by  all  agencies 
in  the  province.  It  will  simply  mean  that 
the  government  will  have  the  responsibility 
for  it  rather  than  the  municipalities  having 
to  (a)  hire  technical  staff  to  study  the  money 
market;  (b)  take  the  risks  that  are  necessarily 
there  in  the  borrowing  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change. 

The  province  has  already  set  up  within 
its  departments  a  department  capable  of  de- 
termining where  money  is,  what  the  rates  of 
exchange  will  be  and  what  the  total  cost 
should  be.  There  is  no  need  to  have  this 
duplicated  throughout  every  municipality  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  of  over  100,000  po- 
pulation; we  are  not  talking  about  many, 
frankly,  but  we  are  talking  about  the  major 
municipalities. 

There  may  be  a  case  to  be  made  for  Metro- 
politan Toronto  being  able  to  borrow,  with 
close  to  two  million  people  living  here;  it  is 
as  large  as  most  states.  But  there  is  little  case 
to  be  made  for  a  municipality  of  100,000  po- 
pulation having  to  go  to  the  added  expense, 
having  to  take  the  added  risks,  in  travelling 
to  the  European  markets  to  borrow  money. 
I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  he  rethink  that 
particular  portion  of  his  bill. 

T,he  remainder  of  it  brings  things  into  line 
with  modern  practices,  but  I  suggest  that  he 
think  that  portion  through  again  and  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  a  better  proposal  to 
set  up  the  fund  and  to  borrow  the  money  in 


larger  sums,  not  to  create  the  imbalance  that 
will  be  created  by  municipalities  vying  for 
money  on  the  market,  and  thereby  saving  the 
majority  of  people  in  this  province  a  sizable 
sum  of  money. 

I  think  that  that  makes  much  more  sense. 
I  think  that  what  is  being  offered,  frankly, 
will  not  be  used  to  any  great  extent,  and  I 
think  the  fact  that  the  large  municipalities 
will  attempt,  as  I  said  before,  first  to  use  up 
the  available  funds  on  the  domestic  and 
United  States  markets  before  moving  abroad 
will  only  serve  to  inhibit  smaller  municipali- 
ties in  their  attempts  to  raise  money  by  the 
sale  of  debentures. 

I  ask  the  minister  to  give  consideration  to 
those  points. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have 
three  or  four  comments  that  I  would  like  to 
make  about  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  the 
minister  would  give  consideration  to  them 
before  he  comes  back  again. 

The  minister  said  the  other  night  in  the 
debate  on  the  tax  proposals  that  so  far  as  the 
municipalities  were  concerned— if  I  under- 
stood him  properly— that  it  depend  very 
much,  so  far  as  their  revenue  was  concerned, 
to  do  one  of  three  things,  or  to  do  a  combi- 
nation of  three  things,  one  of  which  is  to  in- 
crease and  make  more  flexible  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  municipalities.  This  certainly 
appears  to  be  an  endeavour  to  provide  some- 
what more  flexible  borrowing  powers  for  the 
municipalities  with  some  safeguards. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  ask  the  minister  if 
he  would  give  consideration  to  the  point  that 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North  made  that 
there  is  just  no  reason  why  the  trustee  of 
sinking  fund  debentures  should  be  a  char- 
tered bank.  I  think  that  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  where  there  are  a  number  of  trust 
companies,  both  organized  under  the  laws  of 
this  province  and  subject  to  the  licensing  pro- 
visions of  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act  if  they  are  organized  elsewhere,  they 
should  be  quite  properly  the  persons  who  are 
trustees  of  debentures  of  municipalities.  In- 
deed, if  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  I  would 
tend  to  exclude  the  chartered  banks  and  to 
make  it  simply  the  trust  companies,  because 
of  their  much  greater  knowledge  about  the 
function  of  trustee  operations  than  chartered 
banks  necessarily  have. 

The  further  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
to  the  minister  is  that  there  is  a  provision  in 
here  for  valuing  on  an  annual  basis  the  sink- 
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ing  fund  obligations  and  there  are  no  criteria 
by  which  the  valuation  is  to  be  made.  There 
is  provision,  of  course,  for  the  original  sinking 
fund  component  to  be  in  cash  and  then  the 
trustee  has  the  opportunity  of  investing  in 
certain  types  of  securities  and  is  required  then 
annually  to  make  certain  valuations  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Act  should 
specifically,  or  failing  the  Act,  the  regulations 
should  specifically  set  out  the  value  at  which 
the  investments  should  be  taken  in  which  the 
sinking  fund  moneys  have  been  invested.  For 
example,  if  the  investment  is  in  a  security  of 
a  particular  municipality,  or  is  in  some  other 
kind  of  security  authorized  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  there  may  fluctuations 
in  those  values  which  should  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  taken  at  market 
at  that  particular  date,  or  at  the  face  amount. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  quite  likely  the 
valuation  should  be  at  market  at  the  time  of 
the  valuation  with,  perhaps,  some  availability 
of  an  averaging  method  if  it  were  significant. 

The  last  comment  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  I  really  am  quite  concerned 
about  the  completely  sloppy  draughtmanship 
of  the  provisions  with  respect  to  foreign  cur- 
rency debentures.  The  minister  has  in  the 
same  two  sections,  references  to  "sterling"  to 
"currency  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
to  "dollars  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
to  "currency  of  Great  Britain." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  got  to 
be  perfectly  clear.  While  my  friend  from 
Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough)  with  his 
long  United  Empire  Loyalist  tradition  may 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  sterling, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  other 
currency  denominations  known  as  sterling, 
for  example  the  currency  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  proper  and  quite 
appropriate  if  the  bill  very  clearly  stated 
whether  the  minister  is  talking  about  currency 
of  Great  Britain,  whether  he  is  talking,  in 
technical  langauge,  about  such  coin  or  cur- 
rency as  may  be  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  public  and  private  debts.  But  any  person 
who  is  going  to  have  to  operate  within  this 
kind  of  provision  is  entitled  to  have  a  real 
consistency  of  language. 

The  second  point,  which  is  also  a  matter  of 
consistency  and  which  is  covered  in  the  first 
part  of  it,  is  that  whenever  the  minister  de- 
nominates bonds  I  think  he  has  got  to  recog- 
nize currency  in  the  two  senses;  that  is,  the 
currency  in  which  the  denomination  is  made 
and  the  currency  in  which  payment  is  to  be 


made.  The  minister  will  note,  of  course,  that 
in  one  part  of  the  bill  there  is  a  specific  refer- 
ence that  covers  that  point,  "debentures  ex- 
pressed and  payable  in—"  that  is  a  particular 
point;  but  in  the  next  part  of  the  bill,  the  bill 
simply  fails  to  cover  that  specific  point  and 
deals  only  with  the  currency  of  payment  and 
not  of  denomination. 

I  just  think  the  minister  would  be  wise  to 
refer  this  bill,  if  he  has  not  done  so,  to  either 
the  solicitors  or  others  who  act  for  munici- 
palities in  this  kind  of  borrowing,  or  to  the 
solicitors  who  may  act  on  other  occasions  for 
the  government,  to  ask  them  to  look  specific- 
ally and  expressly  at  this  bill  so  far  as  the 
language  of  those  currency  provisions  are  con- 
cerned. I  know  that  if  you  are  issuing  foreign 
currency  bonds  of  any  kind  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  from  the  point  of  view  of  effective 
financing,  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
which  grants  the  power  to  issue  in  those  cur- 
rencies be  accurate  and  consistent  and  cover 
the  major  points  which  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  would  hope  that  the  minister  would  take 
those  matters  into  account  and  perhaps  bring 
in  a  suitable  change  in  the  wording.  I  am 
not  one  who  worries  too  much  about  seman- 
tics, except  where  it  is  important,  and  it  is 
important  in  a  bill  such  as  this.  I  would  ask 
the  minister  to  consider  those  points. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  this  debate  before 
the  minister  takes  the  floor?  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mun- 
icipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
points  which  have  been  raised  this  afternoon 
are  highly  technical  and  I  will  wait  until  I 
have  an  adviser  here  to  attempt  to  answer 
them  all. 

Starting  at  the  reverse  end,  we  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  advice— I  might  say  to 
my  friend  from  Riverdale— from  municipal 
treasurers,  from  the  investment  dealers' 
associations,  from  some  knowledgeable  people, 
but  we  will  be  glad  to  take  a  look  at  the 
language  of  the  currency  provisions.  Certainly, 
there  is  an  inconsistency  between  subsections 
3  and  4.  I  suspect  subsection  3  has  been 
picked  right  out  of  the  old  Act  when  there 
was  only  one  kind  of  sterling  and  perhaps  not 
rewritten  the  way  it  should  have  been. 

The  point  raised  by,  I  think,  two  of  the 
members  who  have  spoken  in  connection  with 
trust  companies  is  well  taken.  The  trust  com- 
panies have  just  got  off  the  mark  about  this 
in  the  last  two  or  three  days.  We  will  be 
amending  the  bill  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
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to  make  them  eligible  as  trustees  and  also  to 
tidy  up  that  which  has  given  them  some  con- 
cern, section  302  of  The  Act,  to  bring  them 
within  the  ambit  of  section  302  which  would 
allow  a  municipality  to  invest  in  short-term 
certificates  of  trust  companies  as  well  as 
banks.  This  has  been  denied  the  municipalities 
over  the  years,  I  suppose  perhaps  based  on 
the  premise  that  some  of  our  trust  companies 
were  not  as  well  supervised  as  they  are  today; 
but  at  any  rate  we  will  tidy  that  section  up  at 
the  same  time. 

I  think  we  felt  the  only  other  specific  sug- 
gestion we  had  was  for  retractables.  We  felt, 
on  the  advice  we  had,  that  these  were  some- 
what risky.  I  do  not  preclude  doing  something 
about  this  in  the  future,  though  we  precluded 
it  from  this  bill. 

On  the  final  point— the  concern  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  as  to  allowing  municipali- 
ties of  over  100,000  to  invest  in  currency,  or 
at  least  to  sell  debentures  in  currency  other 
than  American  dollars  and  pounds  sterling— 
I  share  that  concern.  I  think  we  all  do.  We 
think  perhaps  there  should  be  some  flexibility. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  Swiss  money,  of 
German  money  available  two  or  three  years 
ago.  I  think  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  would  feel  that  we  would  sooner 
have  that  money  invested  in  Canadian  or 
municipal  bonds  rather  than  in  Canadian 
equities,  for  example.  I  think  that  was  one 
of  the  positions  taken  by  the  province  and  we 
would  want  to  keep  a  very  close  eye  on  it. 
I  think  I  will  be  moving  in  committee  actually 
to  reduce  the  100,000  to  75,000  population 
figure— and  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  any 
further  than  that— which  happens  to  bring  in 
four  other  municipalities  which  are  really 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  their  affairs: 
Oshawa,  Burlington— I  have  forgotten  the 
other  two,  but  we  pick  up  four  more.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  going  to  be  used  with  any 
great  regularity. 

The  key  provision  is,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  is  going  to  give  this  per- 
mission lightly  or  easily  and  I  would  think 
we  would  want  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  it. 
But  my  friend  from  Kitchener  knows  that  in 
his  area- 
Mr.  Deans:  Could  I  ask  one  question? 

Hon.    Mr.    McKeough:    —the    municipality 
has  been  pressing  for  this,  rather  vigorously 
as  a  matter  of  fact- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Waterloo. 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —because  of  their 
German  background.  I  guess  some  of  the 
German  money  has  flowed  to  Kitchener  faster, 
or  would  like  to  flow  to  Kitchener  perhaps 
faster  than  to  other  parts  of  the  province. 
But  they  among  others- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Quite 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Quite  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Quite  right,  the  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener  says.  Well  more  things  flow 
to  and  from  Kitchener  than  just  money. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  they  got  a  pipeline  up 
there  for  that  too? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  In 
spite  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading?  Committee  of  the  whole? 

Agreed  to. 


RESIDENTIAL   PROPERTY   TAX 
REDUCTION  ACT,  1968 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  210,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Residential 
Property  Tax  Reduction  Act,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  I  think,  have 
said  everything  about  this  bill  in  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  debate  of  the  other  day, 
so  we  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  feel  much  the  same,  Mr. 
Speaker.  By  passing  the  supplementary  esti- 
mate, we  agreed  that  the  bill  should  go 
through.  We  do  say  to  the  minister  again, 
though,  that  in  spite  of  his  claims  that  it  is 
simply  to  offset  property  tax,  it  really  is  not 
beginning  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  people 
whom  it  is  intended  to  help.  I  hope  frankly 
that  this  legislation  is  only  the  first  piece  of 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  poverty  situation 
of  the  aged  people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  that  we  can  expect  to  see  considerably 
more  legislation  introduced  into  this  House 
in  the  near  future  to  improve  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  that  this  bill  is  aimed 
to  help. 
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I  think  that  the  $50  is  a  pretty  paltry  sum. 
It  does  not  and  will  not  really  meet  the 
problems.  It  amounts,  as  the  minister  has 
indicated,  to  about  $17  million  a  year.  When 
you  think  of  the  problems  of  the  people  that 
are  involved  I  think  that  $17  million  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  meet  the  needs  that  they 
obviously  have,  and  I  suggest  to  the  minister 
that  the  should  consider  very  seriously 
between  now  and  the  next  session  bringing 
in  legislation  to  really  meet  the  needs  of 
these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
wishing  to  speak  to  this  matter?  Does  the 
minister  wish  to  speak  to  it? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
NIAGARA  ACT,  1968-1969 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  214,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara  Act,   1968-1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  this  Act  to 
amend  The  Regional  Municipality  of  Niagara 
Act. 

There  would  appear  to  be  about  13  sec- 
tions of  this  bill,  all  dealing  with  what  the 
minister  might  term  "housekeeping."  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  individual  sections 
of  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  too  much  purpose 
would  be  served  by  taking  up  too  much  time 
of  this  House  discussing  this  bill  in  principle 
simply  because  it  is  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
that  I  made  many  issues  on  and  about.  But 
I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  these  amendments  when  the  time 
comes;  I  hope  it  is  referred  to  committee- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  it  would  assist  the 
member  if  the  minister  would  indicate 
whether  it  will  be  going  to  committee. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  it  does,  I  would  not  have 
too  much  to  say  until  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  is  no  need  for 
it  to  go  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  perhaps  we  would  give 
the  member  a  little  latitude  to  make  his 
remarks  here. 


Mr.  Bukator:  There  is  no  need  for  this  bill 
to  go  to  committee? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  will  go  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  is  no  need  for 
it,  but  I  am  agreeable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  it  can  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  Good:  Very  good.  Then  my  comments 
can  keep  until  we  deal  with  this  bill  section 
by  section. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  is  right,  of  course; 
they  are  housekeeping  amendments.  Again, 
like  everything  else,  there  are  other  areas  that 
ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  house- 
keeping amendments. 

To  deal  with  this  bill  in  principle,  there 
is  no  clear  principle.  We  will  talk  about  the 
sections  as  they  come  up  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  a  word 
perhaps  relating  to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
There  are  a  few  points  here  that  I  would 
like  clarified:  perhaps  the  minister  is  not 
prepared  to  answer  my  questions  now  but 
by  the  time  we  reach  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  he  could. 

First  of  all,  the  implementation  of  the 
ward  system  in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  provision  that  an  alderman  elected  for 
that  ward  must  be  a  resident:  Does  this,  I  am 
wondering,  have  the  approval  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Niagara  Falls,  or  was  it  instigated 
by  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  was  requested  by 
them. 

Mr.  Good:  It  was  requested;  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  requested  it 
last  spring. 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  was  done  that  way  in  the 
last  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  wanted  it  to 
continue  for  two  elections  rather  than  just 
one- 
Mr.  Good:  Thank  you.  Some  of  the  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  dealing  with  police 
seniority,  I  think,  are  very  worthwhile.  On 
the  matter  of  continuing  the  public  utilities 
commissions  for  yet  but  one  more  year,  I  am 
wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  government 
policy  has  been  established  in  this  matter  as 
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to  whether  or  not  public  utilities  commis- 
sions will  just  survive  year  by  year  in  these 
new  regional  areas  or  whether  there  will  be  a 
government  policy  whereby  utilities  com- 
missions dealing  with  Hydro  will  be  pre- 
served for  longer  than  one  year  at  a  time. 

The  other  matter  I  am  concerned  about 
has  to  do  with  the  courts  of  revision.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  The  Assessment 
Act  changes  provided  that  the  municipality 
must  provide  the  space  only,  I  believe,  where 
the  courts  of  revision  meet  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 
courts  of  revision  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

My  reading  of  this  section  leaves  that 
somewhat  in  doubt  and  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland 
could  in  fact  be  saddled  with  both  the 
expense  of  providing  space  for  the  courts 
of  revision  as  well  as  the  other  expenditures 
in  providing  the  court  of  revision  itself.  Those 
are  my  only  comments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  wanted  a  point  of 
clarification  at  the  beginning  of  Bill  214. 
This  deals  with  the  boundaries  as  described 
under  the  sections;  I  was  hoping  that  perhaps 
we  would  have  a  map  here  that  we  could 
follow  the  descriptions,  which  are  a  little 
bit  vague  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member, 
having  warned  the  minister  of  his  question, 
would  find  it  much  more  topical  and  proper 
to  discuss  that  in  the  committee;  so  if  he 
would  just  confine  himself  to  suggesting  to 
the  minister  what  might  be  produced,  I  think 
we  would— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  point  I  wanted  clarified 
is  this:  Is  he  attempting  to  apply  a  legal 
description  to  the  areas  involved  in  changes 
or  is  he  attempting  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  city  of  Welland? 

The  other  matter  is  where  it  continues  on 
the  second  page  striking  out  the  number 
225.  I  cannot  see  where  this  would  have  any 
involvement  with  the  area  of  the  former 
township  of  Humberstone,  lots  4  and  5. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  bill?  Does  the 
minister  wish  to  speak  to  it  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  might  just  tell  the 
member  that  in  terms  of  the  boundaries  I 
think  it  might  be  helpful  if  I  have  one  of  the 


staff  get  in  touch  with  him.  They  are  strictly 
legal  definitions,  I  think,  that  are  being 
straightened  away.  There  is  no  land  being 
moved  or  reassigned,  as  I  understand  it. 

On  the  other  point  about  the  court  of 
revision:  This  is  simply  the  provision  which 
is  in  The  Assessment  Act;  it  continues  the 
old  courts  of  revision  for  this  year  to  clean 
up  the  1969  appeals.  There  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  applied  in  Niagara  and 
this  simply  confirms  that  last  year's  courts  of 
revision  have  the  authority  to  finish  up  any 
work  which  came  over  into  1970. 

Mr.  Good:  Then  the  minister  appointed 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  are  appointed, 
I  think. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading?  No? 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


CITY  OF  THE  LAKEHEAD  ACT, 
1968-1969 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  216,  An  Act  to  amend  The  City  of 
The  Lakehead  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  inquire  so 
that  I  may  be  sure:  My  order  paper  is 
marked  "not  printed."  Have  the  members 
copies  of  this  bill? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Yes,  it  is  printed  and 
in  the  books. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  books,  right.  Does  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  wish  to  speak 
on  this? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  have  the  minister  explain 
to  me  the  necessity  for  the  changes  that  have 
been  made.  I  am  curious  to  know  why  at  this 
stage  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  the 
amendment  in  subsection  9  of  section  12; 
also  what  the  reason  is  for  the  change  from 
the  55  mills  to  the  50  per  cent— why  we 
found  it  necessary  to  make  that  change, 
whether  the  55  mills  was  not  producing 
sufficient  revenue  in  the  first  place  and  what 
the  reason  would  be  for  having  had  that 
done. 

The  other  question  I  have  I  suppose  I 
could  deal— does  the  minister  intend  to  take 
this  to  committee  or  not? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  does  not  need  to.  All  right. 
I  do  not  particularly  care,  so  let  me  just 
ask  one  question. 

In  the  second  section,  it  says  "a  sum  not 
exceeding  50  per  cent  of  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  applying  to  such  assessment 
the  total  rate  for  all  purposes  levied  in  the 
ward".  Why  "in  the  ward"?  Why  not  "in  the 
municipality"?  I  am  not  too  sure  why  that 
would  appear  in  that  form.  Maybe  the  min- 
ister could  explain  that  to  me. 

Other  than  that,  as  far  as  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  is  concerned  an  explanation  would 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Was  the  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay  on  his  feet?  Is  there  any  other  mem- 
ber who  wishes  to  debate  this  bill?  Does  the 
minister  wish  to  speak  to  it  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  just  to  answer 
the  questions.  The  first  section  referred  to 
the  special  provisions  in  1970,  1971  and 
1972.  This  assumed  that  reassessment  would 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1972;  it  may  not 
be,  so  this  extends  that  provision  until  such 
time  as  is  necessary. 

Secondly,  regarding  the  second  section,  the 
50  per  cent  produces  a  varying  amount  and 
now  they  revert  to  The  Municipal  Act  which 
is  a— I  am  sorry,  it  will  be  50  per  cent  of  four 
varying  mill  rates.  We  used  55  mills  last  year, 
but  the  mill  rate  is  obviously  different,  so 
they  now  revert  more  closely  to  the  general 
provisions  of  The  Municipal  Act,  which  sim- 
ply say  that  they  can  pre-levy  not  exceeding 
50  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  levy.  Okay? 
They  can  have  an  interim  levy. 

I  think  those  were  the  two  questions  that 
were  asked.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  still  do  not  know  why  the 
50  per  cent  was  levied  in  the  ward  and  not 
in  the  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Until  they  are  re- 
assessed, there  are  really  four  financial  wards 
of  the  municipality,  the  wards  being  Port 
Arthur,  Fort  William  and  the  two  townships; 
until  they  are  all  reassessed  on  the  same 
basis,  there  is  really  a  ward  system. 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  one  question,  if  I  may,  for 
clarification.  In  actual  fact,  though,  it  would 
end  up  being  50  per  cent  of  the  total  assess- 
ment of  the  municipality  in  any  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  compo- 
nents would  be  50  per  cent  of  the  whole? 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Motion   agreed  to;    second   reading   of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to\ 


PROPOSALS  FOR  FEDERAL  TAX 
REFORM 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order, 
resuming  consideration  of  Ontario  proposals 
for  tax  reform  in  Canada,  and  of  Ontario 
studies  in  tax  ieform  No.  1— analysis  of  fed- 
eral tax  reform  proposals. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  you  will  just  give  me  a  moment  so  I  can 
get  these  papers  together. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  is  fair  enough, 
because  the  list  I  have  had  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Deacon),  who  is  ill  and 
not  here,  and  that  leaves  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): He  adjourned  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  member  for  River- 
dale adjourned  the  debate,  but  nevertheless 
the  list  that  was  circulated  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  am 
ready  to  proceed  to  deal  briefly,  as  the  final 
speaker  for  this  party,  with  the  tax  proposals 
submitted  by  the  Ontario  government.  As 
usual,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton)  is  not  here,  and  I  am  quite 
certain,  of  course,  that  he  will  study  my 
remarks  in  print  very  carefully. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Before 
he  speaks. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  is  his  wont. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10-year 
period  of  tax  review  in  Canada  is  about  to 
come  to  an  end.  The  Minister  of  Finance  for 
Canada  said  in  Toronto  the  other  day  that 
he  anticipated  that  by  June,  1971,  the  neces- 
sary amendments  to  The  Income  Tax  Act  of 
Canada  would  have  been  passed,  and  that 
the  implementation  of  those  changes  would 
be  on  January  1,  1972,  which  is  about  10 
years  from  the  time  of  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  the  Carter  commission. 

Therefore,  we  find  ourselves  in  this  debate 
at  this  time  toward  the  end  of  1970  in  the 
position  where  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
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ince  of  Ontario  appears  to  have  found  itself 
in  an  irreconciliable  position  with  the  federal 
government  on  the  whole  question  of  tax 
reform. 

I  want  to  try,  if  I  can,  to  sort  the  matter 
out  from  the  confusion  of  all  the  conflicting 
statements  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  other 
members  of  the  government  of  Ontario;  to 
decide  whether  or  not  there  is  in  substance 
this  irreconcilable  conflict  and  if  there  is,  to 
decide  what  can  be  done  about  it  in  the  short 
time  which  is  available  before  the  federal 
government  moves  to  implement  its  version 
of  the  white  paper  proposals  that  came  out 
in  November  last  year.  I  think  in  order  to  try 
to  sort  it  out,  we  have  to  be  somewhat  sim- 
plistic about  the  problem. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  this  party  that  there  is  an  equal 
jurisdiction  in  the  federal  government  and  in 
the  provincial  government  to  levy  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  and  the  corporation  tax, 
which  is  also  sometimes  referred  to  as  an 
income  tax.  It  is  true  that  The  British  North 
America  Act  uses  different  language  in  rela- 
tion to  the  taxing  power  of  the  provincial 
government  and  of  the  federal  government 
and  imposes  certain  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
vincial government.  But  there  is  also  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever  as  to  the  constitutional 
ability  of  each  of  the  levels  of  government, 
provincial  and  federal,  to  levy  a  personal 
income  tax  and  a  corporation  income  tax. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  personal  income  tax, 
which  is  the  tax  I  am  mainly  going  to  talk 
about,  because  the  other  taxes  can  be  ad- 
justed—that is,  the  death  duties,  and  estate 
duties  and  succession  duties  can  all  be 
adjusted— but  we  have  got  to  recognize  that 
the  personal  income  tax  as  such  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  progressive  taxation  system  which 
we,  in  this  party,  want  to  have  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  reason  we  want  to  have  it  is  that 
there  is— and  I  noticed  it  in  the  paper  today 
in  the  brief  of  the  Manitoba  government  to 
the  Senate  committee  on  poverty— a  phrase 
which,  I  think,  deserves  comment  in  this 
House.  They  were  referring  to  poverty  in 
their  brief,  and  they  were  saying  there  is 
poverty  because  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  there  is  poverty  because  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  power. 

We  know  enough  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  having  lived  under  a  Conservative 
government  for  the  length  of  time  that  we 
have  lived  under  it,  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
compounds  the  inequality  of  the  distribution 
of  power.  Therefore,  we  are  very  interested 
in   the   equality   of   the   tax   system   and   the 


fairness  of  the  tax  system.  The  personal 
income  tax,  in  the  judgement  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  study  taxation  and  all  the  persons 
who  have  been  concerned  about  it,  is  indeed 
the  only  fair  and  progressive  tax  through 
which  basic  and  fundamental  equality  can 
be  brought  into  the  tax  structure  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  of  Canada. 

I  want  simply  to  refer  to  what  is  some- 
times now  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  state- 
ments in  the  Rowell-Sirois  report  which  was 
published  in  1939  and  tended  to  get  lost 
because  of  the  war.  I  will  quote  what  it  had 
to  say,  in  a  complete  study  of  the  whole  of 
the  fiscal  and  financial  arrangements  of 
Canada  from  Confederation  on,  about  this 
question  of  the  personal  income  tax.  It  is  a 
very  brief  paragraph,  but  it  is  one  which 
sums  up,  in  essence,  the  importance  of  the 
personal  income  tax  and  its  ability  to  provide 
the  fundamental  equity  and  fairness  that  we 
in  this  party  believe  must  be  an  inherent  part 
of  any  reformation  of  the  tax  structure. 

I  quote  from  the  Rowell-Sirois  report: 

The  personal  income  tax  is  the  most 
highly  developed  modern  instrument  of  tax- 
ation. It  can  be  more  delicately  adjusted  to 
individual  circumstances  and  thus  made 
fairer  in  its  incidence  than  any  other  tax. 
It  adjusts  itself  automatically  to  economic 
fluctuation.  It  can  raise  a  given  revenue 
with  less  burden  on  the  national  economy 
than  any  other  tax,  because  it  is  drawn 
from  surplus  income  rather  than  made  a 
burden  on  costs,  that  is,  no  income  tax 
need  be  exacted  from  an  individual  unless 
he  has  an  income  above  that  necessary  for 
subsistence.  No  obstacle  is  thus  placed  in 
the  way  of  employment  at  wages  or  salaries 
not  exceeding  this  subsistence  level  and  it 
is  probably  in  these  marginal  fields  of  em- 
ployment that  the  major  solution  of  our 
unemployment  lies. 

The  income  tax  is  collected  direcdy  and 
relatively  cheaply  with  no  hidden  costs 
and  waste,  and  it  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  modern,  economic,  political  and 
social  policy.  It  is  the  most  effective  method 
yet  devised  within  the  framework  of  the 
capitalist  economy  for  achieving  the  social 
and  humanitarian  objectives  of  our  civiliza- 
tion; for  applying  wealth,  which  is  made 
possible  only  by  organized  society,  for  the 
benefit  of  society  as  a  whole;  for  preserving 
the  freedom  of  individual  initiative,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  making  possible  the 
financing  of  those  services  which  can  be 
most  economically  provided  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 
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That,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  sums  up  very 
succinctly  why  all  of  us  consider  the  personal 
income  tax  and  what  happens  to  it  as  of  such 
major  and  fundamental  importance  in  any 
reformation  of  the  tax  system. 

I  think,  then,  in  trying  to  sort  out  the 
extent  to  which  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  has  got  himself  into  this  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Canada,  it  is  good  to  put  to  one  side  any 
real  difference  in  the  generality  of  the  phrases 
which  we  use  when  we  talk  about  tax  reform. 
It  does  not  matter  really  a  great  deal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  one  looks  at  the  various 
elements  of  importance  in  the  tax  system  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  the  Smith  com- 
mittee had  to  say  about  it,  what  the  Carter 
commission  had  to  say  about  it,  what  the 
Treasurer  has  had  to  say  about  it  and  what 
others  have  had  to  say  about  it. 

I  simply  again  point  out  that  if  one  listens 
carefully  to  a  brief  statement  from  the  Carter 
commission  report  about  these  objectives  in 
trying  to  achieve  a  better  tax  system,  one 
will  see  that  all  of  us  subscribe  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  elements  which  go  into  making 
a  fair  taxation  system.  The  Carter  report  had 
this  to  say  about  it: 

A  tax  system  can  be  judged  from  different 
points  of  view:  Is  the  system  fair?  Does  it 
contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
growth  and  stability  of  the  economy?  Are 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
protected?  Does  it  help  to  strengthen  the 
federation? 

These  questions  reflect  not  only  the  many 
facets  of  taxation,  but  also  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  principal  objectives  that  Can- 
adians wish  to  realize  through  their  tax 
system.  They  want  equity,  more  goods  and 
services,  full  employment  without  inflation, 
a  free  society  and  a  strong  independent 
federation. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  of  us,  in  one  way  or 
another,  could  subscribe  to  those  generalized 
objectives  of  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
in  the  reformation  of  the  tax  system.  But  the 
fundamental  point  of  the  Carter  commission, 
and  the  point  on  which  this  party  rests  its 
case  on  the  whole  question  of  effective  tax 
reform  in  the  province,  is  that  the  Carter 
commission  ended  up  by  saying,  "We  are 
convinced  that  scrupulous  fairness  in  taxation 
must  override  all  other  objectives  where  there 
is  a  conflict  among  objectives. 

This  is  the  point  that  we  must  now  recall  in 
all  its  stark  simplicity;  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  What  the  Carter  commission 
said  is  that  when  there  is  any  conflict  among 


the  objectives  of  the  tax  system,  we  resolve  it 
fundamentally  in  favour  of  the  ultimate  fair- 
ness of  that  system.  We  do  not  confuse  it  by 
hying  to  say  that  there  are  so  many  other 
objectives  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  achieve 
and,  in  some  form  of  Solomon's  wisdom, 
balance  off  one  against  the  other,  when  they 
are  not  matters  that  can  be  equated  at  all. 

One  cannot  equate  economic  growth  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  an  objective  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem, as  such,  with  fundamental  fairness  and 
equality  in  any  meaningful  sense,  unless  one 
realizes  that  only  if  the  tax  system  is  fair, 
ultimately  fair,  and  finally  fair,  is  it  possible 
to  say  that  we  have  the  kind  of  system  that 
will  stimulate  and  maximize  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country. 

Nor  can  one  say,  with  respect  to  its  other 
objectives,  that  anything,  other  than  fairness, 
is  the  greatest  single  thing  which  we  can  do 
within  the  tax  structure  of  the  country  to 
enforce  the  strength  of  the  federation,  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  against  unnecessary  en- 
croachment on  his  own  individual  initiative 
and  abilities,  and  to  do  the  things  which  we, 
as  a  society,  want  to  achieve. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  going  to  say  is, 
that  if  we  have  to  resolve— and  I  say  as  an 
aside  to  all  the  members  of  the  House,  that 
all  of  us  did  a  little  bit  of  drawing  back  from 
the  stark  simplicity  of  the  Carter  principle; 
we  have  all  sort  of  made  our  little  adjust- 
ments against  that  principle— but  I  am  say- 
ing on  behalf  of  this  party  in  winding  up  this 
debate,  that  we  are  prepared  to  withdraw  all 
our  objections  to  any  specific  items  of  the 
proposals  with  respect  to  Carter,  if  we  can 
get  fundamental  agreement  that  what  we 
want  is  a  uniform  system  of  fair  and  equitable 
taxation  through  the  personal  income  tax 
structure,  and  to  the  extent  that  that  applies 
to  corporate  income,  we  can  deal  with  the 
changes  that  are  required  for  that  purpose. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
House  that  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
I  repeat  the  one  sentence  from  the  Carter 
report,  because  it  is  the  crux  of  what  we  are 
talking  about:  "We  are  convinced  that  scru- 
pulous fairness  in  taxation  must  override  all 
other  objectives  where  there  is  a  conflict 
among  objectives." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  that, 
and  the  comments  which  I  made  a  few  min- 
utes ago  about  the  question  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  power  in  the  country,  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  figures  which  were  put  on  the 
record  in  March  of  this  year  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to  point 
out  that  the  marginal  problems  of  the  various 
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pressure  groups  who  have  been  so  vocal  in 
the  last  few  months  about  the  whole  of  the 
question  of  the  Carter  principle,  affect  only 
a  small  number  of  people  in  the  country.  And 
those  figures— and  I  quote  only  in  a  synoptic 
form  from  page  640  of  the  Hansard  debates. 

The  clearest  indication  of  the  extent  of  taxation 
and  the  branch  of  the  taxation  on  the  people  is 
shown  in  the  figures  which  went  before  the  Senate 
Committee  and  were  given  by  the  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  to  the  Senate  Committee. 

I  remind  the  members  that  there  were  in 
1967— which  is  the  last  year  for  which  I  have 
the  available  figures,  there  may  be  possibly 
1968  figures  somewhere— but  in  1967  a  total 
of  6,655,000  tax  returns  were  filed  and  55  per 
cent  of  them,  or  3,668,456,  were  filed  by  per- 
sons earning  in  gross  $5,000  or  less.  I  said 
that  an  additional  37.5  per  cent,  or  2,490,063, 
were  filed  by  persons  earning  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000  a  year  in  gross,  making  a  total 
of  92.5  per  cent  of  the  individual  tax  returns 
filed  in  Canada;  or  6,158,519,  being  filed  by 
persons  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

Within  the  perspective  of  those  figures 
then,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  personal  in- 
come tax  system  which  will  be  fair  and  equit- 
able to  them— to  the  people  who  earn  le^s 
than  $10,000  a  year  and  particularly  to  the 
people  who  have  gross  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000  a  year. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  that.  There  Is 
only  one  way  through  the  tax  system  to 
effect  the  kind  of  redistribution  of  wealth 
which  is  essential  if  those  people  who  earn 
that  number  of  dollars  in  our  society  are  to 
have  something  called  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity in  this  so-called  province  of  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Conservative  government 
is  so  proud  about. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  can  be 
done.  It  can  be  done  if  again  we  go  back  to 
what  the  Carter  commission  said  and  simply 
point  out  that  a  dollar  is  a  dollar  is  a 
dollar.  It  makes  no  nevermind  whether  you 
earned  it  or  were  given  it  or  how  you 
came  by  it.  The  net  increase  in  your  wealth 
in  the  course  of  a  year  is  a  legitimate  object 
of  taxation,  provided  it  is  surplus. 

And  say  "surplus"  because  the  leader 
of  this  party  made,  in  the  opening  remarks 
he  delivered  in  this  debate,  the  fundamental 
point  that  a  guaranteed  annual  income  is  the 
only  adequate  way  in  which  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  floor  below  which  no  single 
person  will  fall  and  below  which  no  person 
will  be  taxed.  He  exploded  the  myth  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  tax  credit  sys- 
tem propounded  by  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment  in   all   its   proliferations,    through   resi- 


dential income  tax  rebates  and  other  rebates, 
is  some  kind  of  a  substitution  for  the  guar- 
anteed annual  income  or  indeed  is  some  small 
step  along  the  road  toward  that. 

They  are  certainly  not  mutually  exclusive, 
and  there  may  be  specific  purposes  by  which 
a  particular  credit  makes  sense  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  But  we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  ultimate  and  fundamental  fact  that  until 
such  time  as  the  exemption  levels  under 
The  Income  Tax  Act  are  sufficient  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  persons  who  earn  money 
in  this  society,  an  amount  of  dollars  which 
will  provide  adequate  living  conditions  for 
them— that  until  that  comes  about,  we  are  not 
in  any  way  going  to  be  talking  about  a  fair 
and  equitable  taxation  system. 

In  addition  to  that,  and  the  logical  exten- 
sion from  that,  through  the  device  and  the 
use  of  the  income  tax  return  until  some 
better  method  comes  along,  persons  who  do 
not  haxe  X  number  of  dollars  a  year,  which  is 
that  adequate  level  by  which  people  can  live 
in  our  society,  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
from,  if  necessary  the  Minister  of  National 
Revenue,  a  cheque  for  the  amount  of  dollars 
which  will  bring  them  up  to  that  level  with- 
out a  means  test,  but  simply  on  the  basis  of 
the  tax  returns  which  are  filed. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believes, 
along  with  the  leader  of  this  party,  that  all 
the  studies  have  been  made,  that  it  is  just 
not  possible  to  suggest  that  there  is  not  a 
feasible  method,  through  the  tax  structure, 
of  reimbursing  persons  so  that  they  do  have 
whatever  is  determined  to  be  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  which  people  in  this  society 
require. 

Having  said  those  few  relatively  simple 
things  about  the  tax  structure,  where  has 
the  Treasurer  left  us?  I  want  again  to  come 
back  to  this  problem  of  trying  to  sort  it  out. 
Is  he  just  playing  games  with  the  federal 
minister  or  has  he  in  fact  got  himself  into 
the  position  where  he  has  renounced  funda- 
mental tax  reform? 

The  proposition  which  I  am  going  to  put 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  Treasurer  to  answer  it  when  he  stands  up, 
is  that  I  think  he  has  in  fact  said  that  he  does 
not  want  basic  fundamental  Carter-commis- 
sion-type reform  of  the  tax  structure.  He  does 
not  want  that  kind  of  reform. 

I  put  to  you  the  very  statement  of  the 
Treasurer  himself  in  this  issue  of  Executive 
magazine  of  September  of  this  year  where 
he  says: 

There  are  loopholes  in  the  present  tax 
system  but  in  our  opinion  they  are  not 
incapable  of  being  closed.  I  believe  that  it 
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is  quite  possible  to  amend  the  tax  and  the 
administrative  processes  and  loopholes  to 
ensure  that  erosion  does  not  continue,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  Mr.  Benson's  entirely 
new  system.  Tax  reform  should  assign  itself 
to  redistribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

And  you  note,  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
fusion in  the  language  which  he  used.  He 
tries  to  draw  in  in  an  indirect  way  one  of 
the  so-called  objectives  of  the  tax  system. 

In  my  opinion  it  should  not  be  designed 
to  produce  new  revenues  specifically.  I 
believe  that  increased  revenue  should  only 
be  proposed  and  designed  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  needs  of  services  that 
the  people  require  or  demand.  Tax  reform 
should,  however,  be  undertaken  from  time 
to  time  to  redistribute  the  tax  burden  more 
fairly. 

This  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  and  I 
have  tried  to  read,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
multiude  of  statements  the  Treasurer  has 
made  over  the  past  several  months  on  this 
whole  question. 

What  he  has  said  is:  "We  do  not  want  fun- 
damental tax  reform.  We  want  to  continue  to 
tinker  with  the  system  every  now  and  then, 
in  order  to  alleviate  those  persons  who 
happen  to  make  the  wheels  creak  to  the  point 
where  the  Tory  government  responds.  But  we 
are  really  not  interested  in  the  fundamental 
equipy  of  what  the  Carter  commission  was 
talking  about  and  the  white  paper  proposals 
in  November  of  last  year  were  talking  about 
in  a  diluted  fashion,  and  that  is  the 
fundamental  inequity  of  the  existing  tax 
structure  and  the  need  to  restructure  the  sys- 
tem within  the  principle  of  the  Carter  com- 
mission." 

And  how  has  the  Treasurer  achieved  this 
irreconcilable  position  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—because that  is  what  I  now  take 
it  to  be  and  I  use  only  that  one  quotation 
although  there  are  many  other  quotations 
which  one  could  use.  He  has  done  it  by  con- 
tinuing to  introduce  into  the  field  of  funda- 
mental and  basic  tax  reform,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  its  capacity  to  produce  revenue.  That 
goes  back  to  years  ago— the  continual  fight 
between  the  provincial  government  and  the 
federal  government  for  a  greater  share  in  the 
tax  revenue. 

To  the  extent  that  you  pose  the  question  in 
those  terms,  you  simply  perpetuate  the  con- 
flict which  this  government  and  the  prede- 
cessor government  under  Primer  Frost  brought 
on  with  the  federal  government. 


I  am  saying  to  the  Treasurer  and  I  am 
saying  to  the  House  that  the  two  matters  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct.  The  number  of 
dollars  that  the  tax  system  will  produce  de- 
pends upon  the  rate  and  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  country  and  the  application  of 
the  tax  rate  to  a  basic,  fundamental,  uniform, 
equitable  tax  structure. 

But  the  basic,  fundamental,  uniform,  equi- 
table tax  structure  is  not  something  which  has 
to  be  confused  with  the  number  of  dollars 
which  it  will  produce.  Of  course,  the  tax 
structure  has  to  produce  revenues;  that  is 
its  purpose.  By  adjusting  rates  and  by  ad- 
justing in  terms  of  the  present  economic  per- 
formance of  the  economy  and  future  economic 
performances  of  the  economy— as  in  the  re- 
ference which  I  made  to  the  Rowell-Sirois 
commission— the  tax  structure,  if  in  itself 
basically  fair,  provides  that  kind  of  adjustment 
and  determines  the  number  of  dollars  which 
will  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  the  three 
levels  of  government  in  Canada— at  the  fe- 
deral level,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the 
provincial  level,  and  at  the  municipal  level. 

I  am  saying  to  the  minister  that  he  has  to 
separate,  in  the  short  time  which  is  available 
to  him,  the  confusion  which  this  government 
has  introduced  into  this  whole  question  of  the 
revenue-producing  aspects  of  that  tax  system. 
I  could  point  out  that  even  in  the  budget 
paper  of  March  4,  1969,  the  minister  him- 
self referred  to  the  revenue-producing  growth 
of  the  tax  structure  if  there  was  going 
to  be  an  independent  personal  income  tax 
structure  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  is 
really  not  fighting  the  issue  on  the  basis  of 
the  fundamental  equity  of  tax  reform.  He  is 
fighting  it,  in  my  judgement,  on  the  wrong 
basis  and  that  is  what  will  always  be— a  con- 
tinuing matter  of  discussion  with  the  federal 
government  over  the  years— that  is,  how  the 
revenues  of  total  tax  system  are  to  be  distri- 
buted in  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  three 
levels  of  government. 

That  is  separate  and  distinct,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  fundamental  need  of  the  basic  equit- 
able tax  structure,  because  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  said  in  his  opening  remarks, 
and  again  we  all  agree  with  this,  that  the 
first  thing  is  the  impact  of  the  tax  structure, 
on  people,  and  the  Treasurer  when  he  first 
spoke  in  this  debate  about  his  different  philo- 
sophy, referred  to  the  high  level  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
House  is  that  the  question  of  the  level  of 
taxation  is  a  matter  which  is  determined  year 
in  and  year  out  by  the  tax  rates  which  are 
set  by  the   various  levels   of  government.  If 
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you  do  not  start  from  a  fundamental  equit- 
able base,  you  are  only  going  to  perpetuate 
the  inequities  of  the  tax  structure  which  exa- 
cerbate the  whole  question  of  the  high  levels 
of  taxes.  If  your  tax  system  is  basically  unfair 
in  its  inception  and  in  its  base,  it  does  not 
matter  a  great  deal  what  you  do  with  rates. 
You  are  still  going  to  have  high  taxes  in  ref- 
erence to  particular  groups  in  the  community 
because  they  have  been  inequitably  dealt 
with  by  the  base  and  fundamental  tax  struc- 
ture. 

The  minister,  I  think,  has  got  to  separate 
in  his  mind,  and  the  government  has  got  to 
be  perfectly  clear,  that  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  is  not  rates  at  all.  What  they 
are  talking  about  is  whether  or  not  the  tax 
structure  is  simple  and  fair.  Anyone  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  or  has  been  forced  by 
circumstances  to  spend  any  time  looking  at 
The  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada  will  realize 
very  clearly  that  there  are  a  half-dozen  tax- 
ing provisions  which  are  simple  in  their 
expression  and  very  complex,  perhaps,  in 
working  out.  They  express  the  fundamental 
simplicities  of  the  system.  The  greater  bulk 
of  the  rest  of  the  sections  in  The  Income  Tax 
Act  are  dealing  with  the  special  privileges 
or  special  loopholes,  or  devious  methods  by 
which  those  persons  at  the  top  level  of  the 
income  tax  scale  hire  tax  accountants  and  tax 
lawyers  to  argue  and  fight  for  them  in  order 
to  minimize  their  taxes. 

That,  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the 
problem  with  those  miscellaneous  sections 
which  will  always  be  in  any  taxing  statute, 
because  persons  who  have  the  kind  of  wealth 
to  hire  tax  accountants  produce  their  own 
make-work  operations  by  cases  in  the  courts 
and  arrangements  of  their  affairs  in  order  to 
minimize  their  taxes.  That  is  their  problem 
and  they  are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  need 
to  do  about  assisting  them. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Take  a  look 
at  Stafford  Smythe. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  we  have  to  do  in 
this  Legislature  is  come  right  back  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  what  I  have  said  is  the  con- 
fusion that  the  Treasurer  has  introduced  into 
the  whole  debate.  We  must  ask,  what  are  the 
provisions  in  the  taxing  statute  which  this 
government  is  prepared  to  accept?  Where  is 
the  draft  of  the  equitable  tax  statute?  Where 
is  the  draft  of  the  taxing  statute  which  will 
be  fair?  Where  is  the  draft  that  gets  away 
from  the  nonsense  about  whether  or  not  the 
captal  gains  will  be,  in  fact,  taken  in  as  a 
whole  into  income— which  is  what  we  believe: 


or  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  a  separate 
tax  rate  with  certain  long-term  capital  gains 
and  short-term  capital  gains,  and  special  pro- 
visions here  and  there;  and  what  portion  is 
to  be  taxed  and  what  is  not  going  to  be 
taxed? 

There  is  just  no  getting  away  from  it,  so 
far  as  a  capital  gains  tax  is  concerned— and  I 
use  this  illustrative  of  others  because  it  is 
relatively  simple— that  a  dollar  of  capital  gain 
is  to  be  taxed  in  the  identical  way  that  a 
dollar  earned  by  a  person  employed  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  taxed.  I  do  not  care 
and  this  party  does  not  care  where  it  came 
from.  It  has  got  to  be  taxed  in  the  identical 
way  and  that  is  our  position  on  capital  gains. 
Out  of  that,  of  course,  and  what  other  mem- 
bers of  this  party  have  said  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  their  particular  insights  into  this 
difficult  problem,  can  be  seen  the  way  that 
we  look  at  all  these  problems. 

I  am  therefore  saying— and  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  difficulties  or  the  problems  which 
are  involved  in  doing  it— but  I  am  saying  to 
the  government,  in  the  short  time  which  is 
available,  we  have  got  to  provide  the  funda- 
mental taxing  statute  which  will  provide  the 
kind  of  equity  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  call 
upon  the  Treasurer  to  get  back  to  that  basic 
simple  principle. 

We  in  this  party  have  kidded  with  the 
Treasurer  and  we  have  talked  about  his  bud- 
get statement  and  his  separate  income  tax 
system  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But,  again,  let 
us  be  perfectly  candid:  The  objective  for  this 
government,  the  objective  for  the  regional 
governments,  and  the  objective  for  the  fed- 
eral government  has  got  to  be  a  uniform 
basic  taxing  structure  for  the  country. 

We  cannot— and  it  is  a  luxury  and  specious 
of  us  to  think  that  we  can  or  would— be  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  this  province  and  of  our 
role  in  Confederation  if  we  were  to  go  our 
own  way  and  try  to  establish  a  different  tax 
base  than  can  be  achieved  by  co-operative 
harmony  and  discussion  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  this  question. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  the  Treasurer,  if 
necessary,  has  got  to  swallow  his  pride,  beat 
whatever  retreat  he  has  to  beat,  and  get  to 
work  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  Ottawa 
to  see,  at  this  late  date,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  recapture  something,  some  part  of  the 
essence  of  what  the  Carter  commission  was 
talking  about,  and  to  get  away  finally,  as  a 
government,  from  the  proposition  that  the 
constant  reiteration  of  pressure  groups  about 
their  own  special  interests  is  a  matter  which 
is  a  concern  of  those  interest  groups,  but  is 
not  the  concern  of  this  government. 
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I  think  it  is  possible  in  the  short  time  which 
is  available  to  come  up  with  a  very  adequate 
basic  taxing  structure  which  will  be  uniform 
and  which  will  provide  for  a  single  collection 
system  for  collecting  all  of  the  revenues;  with 
the  decisions  to  be  made  as  to  which  level  of 
government  taxes  at  which  rates,  and  there- 
fore how  it  shares  and  to  what  extent  in  the 
overall  pool  of  revenue  which  is  available 
under  that  basic  uniform  tax  system. 

I  only  make  it  by  way  of  illustration  to  get 
away  from  the  proposition  that  somehow  or 
other  it  is  the  federal  government  collecting 
it;  or  somehow  or  other  it  is  the  provincial 
government;  or  somehow  or  other  it  is  going 
to  be  a  regional  government.  This  is  a  point 
I  want  to  make  a  little  bit  later  on  in  my 
comments. 

If  necessary,  and  I  use  this  only  by  way  of 
illustration,  we  could  set  up  a  national  rev- 
enue commission,  owing  no  specific  allegiance 
to  the  federal  government  or  the  provincial 
government  or  the  regional  government,  ex- 
cept that  it  would  be  a  creature  jointly  agreed 
to  among  those  three  levels  of  government. 
This  is  to  illustrate  the  point  that  it  is  possi- 
ble in  this  country,  in  a  federal  country  with 
the  three  levels  of  government  that  we  have 
got,  to  have  a  revenue  producing  mechanism 
which  is  (a)  fair,  and  (b)  one  which  will 
produce  the  revenues  that  we  want;  and  then 
leave  it  as  a  matter  of  decisions  by  govern- 
ments as  to  how  each  of  them  taxes  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  work  of  producing  that 
revenue,  and  how  each  of  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment shares  in  the  revenue  which  is  thus 
produced. 

I  only  use  it  by  way  of  illustration  in  order 
to  get  away  from  some  sensation  that  because 
it  is  a  single  uniform  tax  system  that  it  is  the 
federal  government  that  is  raising  the  money; 
or,  because  we  have  a  separate  tax  system,  it 
is  we  who  are  raising  the  money.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  single  uniform  equitable  tax 
structure  which  will  produce  the  kind  of  rev- 
enues which  the  levels  of  government  need. 
These  debates  will  always  be  on-going  about 
the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  collected,  about 
the  amount  which  can  be  collected  and  how 
the  distribution  is  to  be  made  among  the 
three  levels,  but  that  is  an  entirely  different 
question  in  my  judgement,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  fundamental  question;  and  that  is, 
whether  or  not  we  can  here  structure  an 
equitable  tax  system. 

In  substance,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  our  posi- 
tion about  this  aspect  of  the  problem  as  we 
see  it  when  we  review  all  of  the  papers.  And 
God  knows,  there  have  been  enough  papers. 
Every  time  we  turn  around  there  are  more 


tax  proposals,  more  tax  structure  committee 
figures  and  information,  more  reports  of  one 
kind  or  another  and  finally  the  process  is  such 
that  we'  are  all  almost  submerged  by  the  bulk 
of  the  paper  that  has  come  out.  I  suppose 
that  is  to  be  expected  when  we  near  the  end 
of  the  10-year  period  of  tax  reform. 

I  want  to  make  just  one  final  comment 
before  I  go  on  to  a  special  matter  of  concern 
to  us  here.  I  want  to  say  that  somehow  or 
other  the  impetus  and  the  motivation  which 
led  to  the  initial  forming  of  the  various  tax 
study  committees  across  the  country  was  be- 
cause of  a  sense  of  the  basic  unfairness  of 
the  tax  structure.  I  am  saying  that  we  have 
almost  got  to  the  point  where  we  are  going 
to  make  piecemeal  amendments  to  a  taxing 
structure  instead  of  going  ahead  and  follow- 
ing the  original  drive  and  motivation  which 
was  to  restructure  a  fair  equitable  tax  system 
based  upon  and  fundamentally  inherent  in 
the  personal  income  tax,  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  and  in  the  periphery  of  other  taxes 
which  relate  to  the  revenue  capacities  of  the 
province. 

We  call  upon  the  government  to  simplify 
its  thinking  and  get  back  to  that  basic  goal, 
and  to  accept  the  fundamental  objective  that 
there  can  be  only  one  uniform  basic  tax 
structure  for  Canada  which  will  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  needs  of  the  three  levels  of 
government. 

And  that  leads  me,  Mr.  Speaker  to  the  last 
remarks  that  I  want  to  make  about  the  in- 
come tax  and  its  relation  to  the  municipal 
government  structure  in  the  province.  I 
listened  quite  attentively  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough)  when  he 
spoke  of  the  ways  in  which  tax  relief— his 
version  of  tax  relief  to  the  municipalities,  as 
he  refers  to  it— can  be  granted.  You  will 
recall  that  all  that  he  spoke  about  was  in- 
creasing the  net  and  the  ambit  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  as  one  method  of  increasing  the 
revenues  of  the  municipalities. 

He  then  spoke  about  increasing  the  bor- 
rowing powers  or  making  them  more  flexible 
—and  we  had  the  bill  today  which  obviously 
implemented  some  part  of  that— and  then  he 
got  hung  up  on  what  really  is  the  funda- 
mental problem,  this  increase  in  the  transfer 
payments.  I  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  real  conflict 
between  protestations  of  autonomy  of  local 
regional  governments  in  any  realistic  sense,  if 
we  talk  only  about  transferable  grants. 

And  it  does  not  matter  to  me  whether, 
as  my  colleague  from  Wentworth  (Mr.  Deans) 
tried  to  point  out  to  the  House,  they  are  tied 
in  some  way  or  whether  you  call  them  un- 
conditional grants.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
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if  they  are  grants,  no  matter  how  they  are 
granted  and  no  matter  for  what  period  of 
time,  they  do  not  provide  some  of  the  area  of 
autonomy  which  I  believe,  and  we  in  this 
party  believe,  is  going  to  be  necessary  for 
regional  governments.  So  I  have  emphasized, 
a  little  bit  earlier,  that  when  I  was  speaking 
about  this  uniform  income  tax  basic  tax 
structure,  I  have  included  in  my  remarks  the 
questions  about  the  municipal  governments; 
and  I  just  want  to  briefly  recall  to  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  House  the  position  with  respect 
to  income  tax  in  this  province. 

There  was  quite  a  long  history  in  this 
province  of  the  levying  of  income  tax  by  the 
municipal  governments.  It  was  very  uneven, 
rudimentary  in  some  sense  in  some  munici- 
palities, ignored  entirely  in  others;  very 
sophisticated  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  because 
the  provincial  government  did  not  levy  an  in- 
come tax  in  this  province— according  to  the 
infonnation  which  I  have— until  1936  when  it 
ruled  the  municipalities  out  of  the  personal 
income  tax  field.  The  municipalities  having 
been  in  it,  or  having  had  the  right  or  the 
obligation  to  levy  a  personal  income  tax  for 
M>niething  like  85  years,  in  1936  the  pro- 
vincial government  pre-empted  the  personal 
income  tax  field  from  the  municipalities 
and  in  1943  pre-empted  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  field  from  the  municipalities. 

With  that  little  brief  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  short 
time  that  this  government  has  been  in  the 
field,  I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  if  I  can 
locate  the  particular  comment  to  simply  say 
what  the  Smith  committee,  in  volume  three 
of  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Committee  on 
Taxation,  says  on  page  36,  and  I  quote: 

However   justified   in   theory   and   practice 
this  move  might  have  been— 

That  is  the  pre-empting  by  this  Legislature 
of  the  personal  income  tax  field  from  the 
municipalities,  which  in  varying  degrees  had 
levied  it  for  some  85  years,  and  I  go  back 
again— 

However  justified  in  theory  and  practice 
this  move  might  have  been,  it  did  deprive 
the  municipalities  of  access  to  what  has 
subsequently  proved  to  be  a  very  produc- 
tive source  of  revenue.  Its  effect  on  muni- 
cipal revenues  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
chapter  10. 

And  they  go  on  at  great  lengths  about  that 
question.  I  make  the  point  that  we  did 
deprive  the  municipalities  of  that  very  pro- 
ductive field  of  taxation,  and  that  is  not  to 
say  that  there  were  not  all  sorts  of  problems 


in  unequal  use  of  that  taxing  power  by  the 
municipalities  which  were  compounded  and 
might  very  well  have  justified  it.  But  it  does 
not  take  away  from  the  force  of  what  the 
Smith  committee  had  to  say  at  that  time. 

The  Smith  committee,  having  gone  into 
it,  then  went  on  to  say— and  I  take  this  to 
mean  that  they  expected  once  the  regional 
governments  were  established  in  this  province 
—that  in  some  way  or  other  there  would  be  a 
sharing  of  the  income  tax  revenues  from  the 
personal  income  tax  structure  with  the  re- 
gional municipalities.  We  have  had  a  spate  of 
bills  but  to  my  knowledge  we  have  not  had 
a  single  word  from  the  government  about 
basic  tax  reform  with  respect  to  sharing  the 
personal  income  tax  field  with  the  regional 
municipalities  to  some  degree. 

Again,  I  do  not  underestimate  the  problems 
and  the  difficulties  of  doing  it.  I  can  make  a 
couple  of  suggestions  about  that  matter,  but 
it  is  a  fundamental  matter  that  we  here  in 
this  Legislature  have  got  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to.  We  in  this  party  adopt  the  statement 
of  the  Smith  committee  on  this  matter  which 
appears  in  volume  1  of  the  Ontario  committee 
on  taxation  in  its  1967  report: 

We  believe  that  the  principle  of  local 
autonomy  dictates  that  every  possible  effort 
l^e  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and 
that  the  principle  of  provincial  responsi- 
bility makes  the  quest  for  government  units 
suited  to  the  introduction  of  non-property 
taxes— 

And  I  interpolate:  What  the  Smith  committee 
was  referring  to  in  non-property  taxes  includ- 
ed a  large  element  of  the  need  for  the  regional 
governments  to  have  some  participation  in  the 
levying  of  the  personal  income  tax,  the  re- 
venues which  were  derived  from  it  and  the 
autonomy  which  flows  from  the  use  of  those 
funds.  It— "makes  the  quest  for  government 
units  suited  to  the  introduction  of  non-pro- 
perty taxes  a  matter  for  vigorous  joint  en- 
deavour by  both  levels  of  government." 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  criticism 
of  the  overall  in  ability  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment to  grasp  the  need  for  fundamental  and 
basic  tax  reform,  that  there  has  been  nothing 
that  I  have  heard  from  the  government,  either 
from  the  Mniister  of  Municipal  Affairs  or  from 
the  Treasurer,  which  would  indicate  that  there 
is  any  vigorous  joint  endeavour  by  this  level  of 
government,  and  at  the  level  of  the  regional 
governments,  to  even  start  in  upon  the  pro- 
blem of  a  participation  on  a  tri-partite  basis 
in  this  uniform  tax  structure,  which  will  be 
based,  we  hope,  on  something  which  could  be 
referred  to  as  a  basic  equitable  tax  structure. 
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In  that  connection  I  want  only  to  refer 
again  to  the  fact  that  none  of  these  problems 
really  is  all  that  new.  There  is  a  reference— 
and  I  am  referring  to  "Taxes,  Tariffs  and  Sub- 
sidies, Volume  1,"  by  J.  Harvey  Perry,  the 
authority  to  which  the  leader  of  this  party 
referred  during  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
At  page  249,  where  he  is  dealing  with  this 
problem,  he  was  dealing  particularly  with 
the  fact  that  in  1929  in  this  Legislature, 
there  was  a  matter  which  came  up  with  re- 
spect to  the  municipal  levying  of  income  tax 
and  it  was  turned  down  at  that  time. 

But  the  problem  stated  itself  very  forcibly. 
Xhere  was  an  article  by  Professor  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman  at  that  time  in  which  he  said: 

Seeing  clearly  the  essential  nature  of  the 
problem  in  this  transitional  stage— 

And,  advancing  his  own  solution  with  char- 
acteristic clarity  and  energy,  Professor  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman  had  the  following  to  say,  and  I 
quote  very  briefly: 

How  then  are  we  to  escape  from  these 
two  horns  of  the  dilemna?  On  the  one 
hand,  the  income  tax  should  be  a  federal 
tax.  On  the  other,  the  income  tax  is  needed 
as  a  source  of  state  or  local  revenues. 
What  is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty? 

The  solution  is  really  not  complicated. 
Why  is  it  not  possible  to  secure  all  the 
ends  of  general  suitability  by  having  the 
tax  administration  by  the  national  govern- 
ment under  direct  national  supervision  and 
to  secure  all  the  ends  of  adequacy  and 
fiscal  necessity  by  having  the  proceeds 
apportioned,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  to 
the  various  states,  perhaps  to  be  further 
apportioned  by  the  states  in  part  or  in 
whole  to  the  localities? 

This  seems  to  be  the  real  solution.  Let 
the  national  government  assess  the  tax  and 
let  the  state  and  local  governments  share 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 

That  was  a  short,  brief  statement  of  one  man's 
solution  to  the  problem. 

The  variations,  of  course,  which  I  think 
would  come  through  from  the  remarks  which 
I  have  addressed  in  this  debate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  winding  up  for  this  party,  would  indicate 
that  our  position  is  that  you  have  a  single 
uniform  taxing  system,  but  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  by  the  regional  governments 
in  the  province,  the  provincial  government 
and  the  federal  government,  the  revenues 
which  are  derived  from  it  and  the  methods  of 
distribution,  is  in  response  to  the  needs  of 
those  three  levels  of  government. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  adherence  of  this  party 
and  this  House  to  the  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  bearing  in  mind  the  adherence 
of  this  party  to  the  whole  question  of  regional 
autonomy  in  the  regional  governments  which 
have  been  set  up,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  it 
is  possible,  rather  than  calling  it  a  national 
tax  system,  to  call  it  the  Confederation  tax 
system.  It  would  be  the  system  by  which  on 
a  firm  uniform  equitable  basis  we  derive  the 
maximum  revenues  which  are  required  for 
the  public  purposes  of  all  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, leaving  as  an  on-going  problem  for 
government— which  no  one  in  our  time  is 
going  to  finally  solve,  because  it  is  not  a 
finally  soluble  problem— the  continuing  on- 
going relationship  between  the  three  levels  of 
government  to  determine  the  levels  at  which 
taxation  will  be  imposed  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  apportionments  will  take  place. 

In  very  simplistic  terms,  you  and  I,  if  we 
were  making  out  our  income  tax  return  which 
would  clearly  show  that  element  which  is 
being  levied  by  the  regional  government  in 
which  we  live  in  the  province;  that  element 
which  is  being  levied  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment; and  that  amount  which  is  being 
levied  by  the  federal  government.  Let  the 
game  of  politics,  the  name  of  the  game  poli- 
tics, determine  the  way  in  which  those  of  us 
who  purport  to  exercise  some  kind  of  political 
leadership  will  work  out  the  continuing  on- 
going adjustments  which  determine  the  equity 
and  the  fairness  of  the  revenue  production  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  distribution  on  the  other 
hand.  That  can  only  be  done  if  this  govern- 
ment will  shed  itself  of  the  intricate  mess  into 
which  it  has  got  us,  of  failing  to  realize  that 
a  basic  uniform  system  of  taxation  hinged 
upon  the  personal  income  tax,  hinged  upon 
the  corporate  income  tax  is  going  to  be  the 
method  through  which  we  provide  equity, 
in  the  words  of  the  Carter  commission,  and 
resolve  any  conflict  between  objectives  in 
favour  of  that  equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  say  in  winding  up 
that  we  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  government  of  the  province  come  to 
grips  with  this  whole  question  of  the  partici- 
pation by  the  regional  governments  in  the 
income  tax  revenues  of  the  system,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  provincial  government  and 
the  federal  government  participate  in  those 
revenues.  But,  above  all,  none  of  that  will 
work  unless  we  can  solve— and  we  can  solve 
by  going  back  fundamentally  to  Carter— the 
proposition  that  the  basic  income  tax  struc- 
ture has  got  to  be  fair  and  equitable  in  all 
its  aspects. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):    Mr.    Speaker,    tomorrow    we    will 


proceed    with    legislation,    the    tax    reform 
debase,  and  the  budget,  in  that  order. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman   moves    the    adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:00  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon,  our  guests  in 
the  east  gallery  are  students  from  George- 
town High  School,  Georgetown;  and  in  the 
west  gallery  from  Appleby  College  in  Oak- 
ville  and  Stephen  Leacock  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute in  Scarborough;  and  in  both  galleries 
students  from  Fenelon  Falls  Secondary  School 
in  Fenelon  Falls. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  an  experiment 
which  The  Department  of  Highways  will  be 
carrying  out  along  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  We  cannot 
hear  the  minister! 

An  hon.  member:  We  want  to  hear  the 
minister  and  cannot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Shall  I  start  over  again? 
I  am  glad  members  recognize  the  importance 
of  anything  this  Highways  department  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  members  an  experi- 
ment which  The  Department  of  Highways 
will  be  carrying  out  along  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Freeway  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  to  determine  the  most  efficient  method 
of  reducing  noise  levels  along  freeways. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  with  the  advent  of 
multi-lane  freeways,  especially  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area  where  extremely  heavy 
traffic  volumes  have  necessitated  the  widen- 
ing of  freeways  to  10  and  12  lanes,  the  noise 
level  adjacent  to  some  sections  of  the  freeway 
has  increased  to  the  point  where  it  has  the 
potential  to  be  discomforting  to  residents  in 
the  area. 

Investigations  by  my  department  have 
shown  that  the  residential  area  along  the 
south  side  of  Highway  401  between  Dixon 
Road  and  Highway  27  is  experiencing  a  rela- 
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tively  high  noise  level.  As  a  result,  we  have 
decided  to  place  an  experimental  sound  bar- 
rier on  the  highway  right  of  way  between  the 
freeway  and  Willowbridge  Drive,  Clarion 
Road,  Waterbury  Drive  and  Arkley  Crescent. 

Three  types  of  barriers  will  be  tested, 
ranging  in  height  from  seven  to  20  feet,  con- 
sisting of  earth  embankments,  fence-type 
walls,  and  a  barrier  of  both  an  earth  embank- 
ment and  wall  combination.  Tests  will  be 
carried  out  to  determine  the  most  effective 
type  of  sound  barrier  to  separate  the  noise 
from  the  adjacent  residential  area. 

The  experimental  sound  barrier  we  will  be 
constructing  will  extend  for  one  mile  along 
Highway  401,  west  of  Dixon  Road,  and  it  is 
expected  to  cost  approximately  $275,000  to 
install. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  On  behalf  of  the 
member  for  Etibicoke  (Mr.  Braithwaite)  I 
diank  die  minister  for  heeding  his  injunction 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Oral  questions. 


LOGGING  OPERATIONS  IN 
QUETICO  PARK 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests:  Is  he  aware  of  the 
information  provided  publicly  by  his  deputy 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  that  sufficient  woods 
could  be  found  outside  of  Quetico  Park  to 
provide  the  mills  which  have  been  making 
use  of  timber  limits  in  that  park  to  this  date? 

Secondly,  will  he  undertake  to  place  a 
moratorium  on  any  road  or  lumbering  devel- 
opments in  Quetico  Park  until  the  hearings 
have  been  completed  by  his  advisory  com- 
mittee? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  replying  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  it  could  well  be  that  there  may 
be  sufficient  wood  outside  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  presume  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  factual  information. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  could  well  be, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  matters  that  the  ad- 
visory committee  are  looking  into. 

With  reference  to  the  moratorium  on  no 
cutting  licences  being  issued  in  the  north- 
western section  of  Quetico  Park— that  is  the 
area  under  volume  agreement  to  Ontario- 
Minnesota— we  have  accepted  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  advisory  committee  that  no 
licences  be  issued  until  it  had  time  to 
thoroughly  study  this  area. 

With  reference  to  the  road  in  question  I 
am  advised  that  this  road  is  only  a  two-mile 
winter  hauling  road.  An  application  has  been 
submitted  by  the  company  to  our  district 
office;  this  application  is  being  analysed  and 
before  it  can  be  approved  it  has  to  receive 
the  approval  of  head  office  here,  and  we  are 
looking  into  it  thoroughly.  But  it  is  only  a 
two-mile  winter  haul  road. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question: 
Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  during  the 
period  that  his  advisory  committee  is  holding 
hearings,  rather  elaborate  hearings  with  an 
advertised  programme  to  solicit  the  opinion 
of  the  community,  it  would  be  and  should  be 
his  responsibility  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
work  in  the  woods  of  Quetico  Park  until 
such  time  as  that  committee  has  given  its 
recommendation  to  the  minister?  And  that  is 
not  just  for  the  Ontario- Minnesota  section, 
but  also  the  part  that  is  listed  under  a 
Mathieu  licence  but  which  is  actually  oper- 
ated by  Domtar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
take  the  hon.  member's  recommendation  under 
advisement. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  By  way 
of  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  min- 
ister assure  the  House  that  Domtar  will  not 
be  allowed  to  sell  to  Boise  Cascade  before 
such  a  review  by  his  advisory  committee  is 
completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House— I  believe  it 
was  about  two  weeks  ago— I  said  that  we 
were  looking  into  this  transaction.  This  trans- 
action is  still  in  the  process  of  negotiation; 
we  are  thoroughly  looking  into  it.  At  some 
later  date  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  perhaps 
make  a  statement  on  it,  but  at  this  time  there 
has  been  no  finalization  and  we  are  looking 
very  closely  into  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary? 
What  does  that  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
government   is    requiring    certain   stipulations 


as  part  of  the  sale?  Does  it  mean  that  a  mem- 
orandum of  agreement  is  signed,  and  the 
government  is  reviewing  its  contents?  What 
does  the  minister  mean  by  stating  that  in  a 
matter  of  time  he  will  give  a  report  to  the 
House?  We  have  known  of  this  now  within  the 
Legislature  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  has 
asked  his  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic- 
question,  I  think,  is  this:  Should  logging  be 
allowed  in  Quetico  Park?  That  is  the  basic 
question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Precisely! 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  right.  This  is 
the  area  we  are  looking  into;  and  we  have 
established  an  advisory  committee  in  order  to 
get  the  best  information  possible.  Public  hear- 
ings will  be  held;  and  that  is  the  basic  ques- 
tion: Should  logging  be  allowed? 

As  to  what  the  hon.  member  was  referring 
to— logging  is  not  allowed,  well  then  the 
problem  he  is  mentioning  really  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  sale  goes  through,  there 
will  be  logging  while  the  minister  is  deciding. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  will  be  destroying  Quetico 
Park  while  the  minister  is  deciding. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  have  a 
supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  Will 
the  minister  consider  changing  The  Logging 
Act  to  prevent  the  trafficking  of  licences,  such 
as  could  take  place  in  Quetico  Park  with  a 
transfer  of  the  real  assets  from  Domtar  to 
Boise  Cascade?  Will  he  consider  amending 
that  section  of  the  Act  that  will  bring  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  into  the 
negotiations  in  the  transfer  or  the  trafficking 
of  timber  licences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  hon.  member,  and  the  hon. 
members,  that  the  question  of  trafficking  is 
one  area  that  we  look  at  very  closely;  we  take 
an  interest  whenever  any  licences  are  trans- 
ferred. I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  to 
my  knowledge  there  has  been  very  little 
trafficking  in  the  last  number  of  years. 

As  far  the  the  legislation  is  concerned,  that 
is  whether  our  consent  is  required,  this  we 
are  looking  into  to  determine  whether  the 
legislation  should  be  amended  whereby  any 
licence  that  is  transferred  should  receive  our 
approval  first. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  minister,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  cutting  rights  from  Jim  Mathieu  to 
Boise  Cascade  to  take  place  without  any 
representations  to  the  minister;  in  fact  with- 
out even  the  knowledge  of  the  minister  under 
the  present  legislation? 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  the  logging  proceeds! 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  possible,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  company  may  buy  the  shares 
of  another  company.  In  this  particular  case 
the  licence  was  issued  to  the  Jim  Mathieu 
Lumber  Company  many  years  ago,  and  it  is 
still  in  the  name  of  that  company.  As  far  as 
the  acquisition  of  shares  by  one  company  of 
another  is  concerned,  under  existing  legisla- 
tion our  consent  is  not  required. 

However,  I  have  asked  my  officials  to  look 
into  it  and  maybe  to  amend  The  Crown  Tim- 
ber Act  so  that  our  consent  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  what  I  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  this  particular  case, 
the  companies  have  been  in  touch  with  us 
and  we  are  in  close  communication  with 
them,  to  make  sure  that  the  public  interest 
is  upheld. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  minister  would,  however,  agree  that  a 
moratorium  on  lumbering  in  all  parts  of  the 
park  until  his  advice  and  the  work  of  his 
advisory  committee  has  been  completed, 
would  in  fact  put  this  on  ice  so  that  no 
deterioration  of  the  facilities  of  the  park 
would  occur  until  a  decision  is  forthcoming 
from  the  minister? 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  the  10,000 
people  out  of  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  repeat  again.  I  told  the  hon.  member 
that  I  would  take  his  recommendation  under 
advisement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  the  floor. 


TERRORISTS  TRAINING  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  he  been  made 
aware  of  an  article  published  by  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  weekly  of  October  31, 
which    indicates    that    training    of    terrorists 


groups  in  Canada  takes  place  in  the  country 
near  Toronto?  Secondly,  that  a  type  of 
underground  railway  to  spirit  terrorists  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada  exists  at 
Niagara  Falls,  making  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Maid  of  the  Mist? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  read  the  article; 
now  that  it  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention 
I  shall.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  takes  it 
as  seriously  as  he  appears  to  when  he  asked 
the  question? 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question: 
Would  not  the  hon.  minister  agree  with  me 
that  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  usually 
accepted,  in  most  erudite  communities,  as  a 
publication  that  is  relatively  well  equipped 
with  research  facilities? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  has  declined  latterly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  every  article  that 
has  been  printed  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
has  come  true. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Will  the  hon.  minister  let  me 
know  what  he  thinks  of  that? 

PROMOTION  PROGRAMME  ON 
ONTARIO  PLACE 

I  have  a  further  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development, 
relative  to  the  countdown  to  D-Day  related  to 
Ontario  Place  which  was  held  on  Tuesday 
morning  of  this  week.  Can  he  give  us  the 
cost  of  the  public  relations  programme 
related  to  this  particular  event  at  Ontario 
Place,  and  tell  us  further  how  many  copies 
of  the  Ontario  Place  posters  have  been  mailed 
out  across  the  province,  and  in  general  who 
were  the  recipients? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  the 
hon.  member  was  invited  to  come  but  he  did 
not  show,  along  with  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  understood  the  hon.  min- 
ister did  not  have  room. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  had  the  hon.  member. 
We  would  have  made  room  for  him.  We 
would  have  dropped  him  overboard. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  cannot  take  scotch  and 
caviar  at  lunch;  very  difficult  for  my  con- 
stitution. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  would  do  the  hon. 
member  good.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  dollar 
count,  but  we  budgeted  about  $3,000  for 
that,  which  is  in  our  promotion  budget  for 
Ontario  Place. 

Hon.  A.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  What  did  the  member 
have  for  lunch? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fried  eggs! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Ham- 
burger and  coke! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  budgeted  about 
$3,000,  so  I  imagine  that  actually  it  will 
come  around  that  figure  when  the  final  bills 
are  in. 

Insofar  as  the  posters  are  concerned,  I 
understand  there  were  500  available.  I  could 
not  tell  the  member  where  they  have  gone.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  that  information 
for  the  hon.  member.  We  gave  them  to  the 
people  leaving  Ontario  Place  the  other  day, 
and  of  course  everybody  wanted  one.  They 
did  not  all  get  one.  There  is  a  request  in  for 
more  so  we  probably  will  have  a  reprint. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  distribution  of  the 
poster  at  the  actual  function,  but  to  the  letter 
that  was  sent  over  the  minister's  signature 
in  October,  1970,  no  date,  which  accom- 
panies the  mailing  of  the  poster  to  groups 
around  the  province.  Several  people  have 
brought  it  to  my  attention  that  they  have  no 
particular  function  in  the  community  which 
would  assist  in  the  public  relations  develop- 
ment of  Ontario  Place  and  I  have  been 
asked  on  two  occasions  if  the  minister  could 
provide  the  information- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  leader 
would  ask  the  question? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —as  to  what  groups  were  pro- 
vided through  the  extensive  mailing  just  a 
few  days  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  get  this  information.  I  might 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member  though,  we  are 
involved  in  every  town  in  Ontario  with 
Ontario  Place,  we  hope. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  I 
wonder  why  in  the  letter  he  advises  these 
people  that  the  supply  is  limited?  Surely  if 
the  minister  is  going  to  promote  Ontario 
Place  it  is  not  characteristic  of  him  to  have 
a  limited  supply  of  anything? 


Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  look 
into  that  and  make  sure  we  have  some  more. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  aside  from  the  cost  of  the  alcoholic 
preview,  what  accounts  for  the  rise  in  the 
total  cost  of  Ontario  Centre  from  $13  mil- 
lion, as  originally  announced,  to  the  $18 
million  used  in  the  press  report? 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  Withdraw 
that  remark! 

Mr.  Speaker:  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  sup- 
plementary question.  This  is  not  a  supplemen- 
tary question. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  It  is  a 
good  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  the  floor  for  further  questions. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  WORKS 
BILL 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works:  Can  he  confirm 
the  reports  that  have  emanated  from  the 
Conservative  caucus  through  the  press  that 
he  intends  to  introduce  amendments  to  Bill 
199  before  we  proceed  with  second  reading? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  not  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  second  reading;  but  I  plan  to 
introduce  some  amendments  on  the  third 
reading  or  the  final  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  object 
to  the  amendment  at  the  third  reading  stage, 
but  perhaps  the  minister  should  be  aware  of 
substantial  objection  to  the  fact  that  this 
information  is  made  available  in  public 
rather  than  being  passed  on  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  House.  Would  he 
not  agree  that  his  responsibility  is  to  inform 
the  members  of  the  House? 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Good  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried 
to  keep  any  information  on  any  amendments 
to  the  bill  confined  in  our  own  office,  but 
after  all  we  do  have  caucus  once  in  a  while 
and  if  there  is  a  leak  there,  that  is  not  my 
fault. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  a  leaky  bunch. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  That  leak  in  the 
Tory  caucus  could  sink  the  Tory  ship. 

Mr.   Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  question? 


NEW  FEDERAL  BILL  ON  EMERGENCY 
MEASURES 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  going  to  address  my 
question  to  any  of  the  ministerial  leaks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  merely  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

Has  he  in  his  possession,  at  this  point,  the 
government's  submission  to  Ottawa  on  the 
bill  covering  the  situation  in  Quebec?  Is  he 
able  to  indicate  to  this  Legislature  what 
representation  or  submission  he  made  on 
behalf  of  Ontario  when  in  consultation  with 
the  federal  government  about  the  new  legis- 
lation they  introduced? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
I  thought  the  hon.  member  said  with  respect 
to  the  situation  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  original  bill,  the 
proposed  legislation,  which  was  sent  to  me 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa;  I  think 
I  reported  to  the  House  about  a  week  ago 
that  we  did  examine  that  legislation  and  did 
make  representations  to  The  Department  of 
Justice.  I  have  not  received  the  bill  which 
was  modified— and  considerably  modified,  I 
think,  partly  as  a  result  of  our  representation; 
certainly  it  contained  changes  which  met 
with  some  of  the  suggestions  we  had  made. 
It  was  printed,  however,  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  that  is  the  only  copy  I  have  been 
able  to  find  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  min- 
ister's leader  did  not  think  that  was  good 
enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  have  thought 
I  might  have  had  a  copy  sooner,  however— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —I  think  one  is  now 
reaching  my  desk. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  the  proposed  new  legislation  and  I 
can  report  to  the  House,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  noted  the  per- 
manent provision  that  was  in  the  original  bill 
for  dealing  with  disturbances  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  new  bill  and  it  is  my  under- 


standing that  will  be  dealt  with  at  some  later 
time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  minister  want  to 
bet  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  not  be  greatly 
concerned  if  it  did  not  come  forward  at  a 
later  time.    It  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  an  interesting  point. 
Did  the  minister  ask  for  the  removal  of  per- 
manency in  his  submission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  we  indicated 
that  we  did  not  feel  there  was  great  urgency 
with  respect  to  that. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  new  bill  restricts 
the  definition  of  an  unlawful  association  now 
more  closely  to  those  associations  which  advo- 
cate the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  FLQ. 
The  generality  of  The  War  Measures  Act, 
that  is  the  previous  definition  and  its  regula- 
tions, have  been  very  definitely  restricted. 

Section  7  of  the  new  bill,  which  deals  with 
detention  in  custody  without  bail,  has  been 
considerably  modified  so  that  a  person  may 
only  be  detained  in  custody  without  bail 
where  the  Attorney  General  of  the  province 
files  a  certificate  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
stating  that  just  cause  exists  for  the  detention 
of  that  person  pending  his  trial. 

Now  that  is  a  very  definite  modification. 
It  shifts  the  onus  from  the  person  detained 
and  requires  the  Attorney  General  to  direct 
his  specific  attention  to  each  individual.  He 
must  issue  a  certificate  within  three  days 
saying  there  is  just  cause  why  this  person 
may  be  held  without  bail. 

This  is  a  very  definite  shift,  completely; 
a  shift  of  onus,  a  shift  of  responsibility,  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  province.  With- 
out that  certificate,  in  the  absence  of  that 
certificate,  the  person  cannot  be  detained 
without  bail. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Was  that  also  part  of  the  min- 
ister's representations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  had  discussed  that 
with  the  department. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  is  modified  so  that 
attendance  at  one  meeting  of  an  unlawful 
association  does  not  raise  the  onus  of  disprov- 
ing membership.  Under  the  regulations  of 
The  War  Measures  Act  the  attendance  at  one 
meeting  of  the  unlawful  association  placed  an 
onus  on  the  person  detained  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  a  member.  That  section  has  been 
modified  so  that  attendance  and  participation 
would  have  to  be  at  a  number  of  meetings 
of  the  unlawful  association. 
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I  have  some  question  still,  I  may  say— and 
I  think  this  has  been  raised  in  Parliament— 
as  to  whether  a  look  backward  may  be  taken 
in  a  retroactive  way  to  see  past  history  of 
attendance,  whether  that  may  be  given  as 
evidence  under  this  new  Act  when  it  is 
passed.  I  think  that  is  being  seriously  de- 
bated. I  have  talked  with  other  persons  at 
Ottawa  and  I  am  sure  that  question  will  be 
raised. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Did  the 
minister  raise  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  not  happy  with 
that  presumption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  if  that  is  going  to  be  retroactive. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  the  presumption  of  mem- 
bership should  not  come  from  attendance  at 
a  meeting? 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Would  the  member  like  to  stand  up  when 
he  asks  a  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right,  do  not— 

Mr.   Speaker:  The   answer  to  that  is  very 

simple,  if  the  minister  will  reply  to  the  first 

question- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Attorney  General  is 

quite   happy.     What   is    the    other   minister's 

problem? 

Mr.  Speaker:  —and  ignore  the  interjections 
there  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right.    Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Section  9  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  deals  with  the  arrest  of 
a  person,  has  been  greatly  modified  so  that 
a  person  may  be  held  without  charge  for  no 
more  than  three  days  after  his  arrest,  unless 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  province,  before 
the  expiry  of  those  three  days,  issues  an  order 
that  the  individual  may  be  detained  for  a 
total  period  of  seven  days  after  his  arrest 
without  charges  being  laid.  Now,  under  the 
original  order,  these  times  were  seven  days— 
the  three  days  were  seven  and  the  seven  was 
21.  They  have  now  ben  cut  down  to  three 
days  and  seven  days  respectively,  so  that  the 
time  period  has  been  very  definitely  and  very 
considerably  shortened. 

Section  12  of  the  proposed  new  legislation 
provides  that  the  new  Act  shall  operate  not- 
withstanding the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights,  but 
that  has  been  very  greatly  modified,  as  I  shall 
mention,    and   we   now   have   certain  specific 


exemptions  from  that  blanket  removal  of  the 
Canadian  Bill  of  Rights.  Those  exemptions 
are  that  paragraphs  (a)  to  (g)  of  section  2  of 
the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  are  operative. 

These  particular  paragraphs  were  designed 
to  maintain  our  certain  inherent,  fundamental 
rights— rights  such  as  freedom  from  arbitrary 
detention;  the  right  to  be  informed  promptly 
of  the  reason  for  arrest;  the  right  to  retain 
and  instruct  counsel;  the  right  to  habeus 
corpus;  and  the  presumption  of  innocence 
until  proven  guilty— all  of  which  are  preserved 
for  the  person  arrested  under  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

The  exception,  as  I  mentioned,  is  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  province  may  prohibit 
bail  and  may  provide  for  detention  up  to 
seven  days  without  charge.  But  generally, 
those  fundamental,  inherent  rights  have  now 
been  inserted  in  the  new  bill,  and  the  Can- 
adian Bill  of  Rights  has  not  been  abrogated 
to  that  extent. 

Section  15  of  the  bill— and  this  was  one  in 
which  I  was  very  concerned  at  the  time  the 
original  bill  came  to  me— provided  for  the 
expiry  of  the  Act  on  April  30,  1971;  that  was 
as  far  as  it  went,  and  there  was  then  provision 
that  Parliament  might  extend  it  further.  We 
made  a  very  strong  representation  that  we  felt 
Parliament  should  also  have  the  right  to 
remove  this  legislation  before  April  30,  if  it 
saw  fit,  as  well  as  to  extend  it.  That  has  been 
adopted.  It  may  be  extended  or  may  be  re- 
moved on  an  earlier  date,  as  may  be  fixed  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  was  one  of 
my  main  points  among  those  things  I  have 
been  able  to  note  from  the  material  that  has 
come  to  hand.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
as  soon  as  I  get  the  actual  bill  and  have  a 
little  more  time  to  study  it,  I  may  be  able  to 
report  further  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  Attorney  General  not 
agree  that  it  would  have  been  preferable  if 
the  Act  did  not  run  until  April  30,  but  that 
it  ran,  say  for  a  month  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  was  reviewed  every  30  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  again, 
as  I  said  last  week  in  this  House,  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  is  being  brought  forward 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada— brought  for- 
ward by  the  government  in  Parliament— and 
will  be  debated  there  and  enacted  there  if  it 
becomes  law.  I  think  the  debate  in  that 
House  will  be  wide-reaching  and  searching 
and  deep.  I  would  think  that  it  is  not  perhaps 
for  me  to  stand  up  and  express  here  in  this 
House,  although  I  have  expressed  views  to 
the   Minister  of  Justice,  what  I  think  of  his 
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legislation.  TJie  debate  should  not  be  in  this 
House  perhaps  but  at  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  Senate  at  Ottawa. 

We  did  our  best  to  say  if  Parliament  was 
going  to  make  the  bill  extend  to  April  30, 
with  Parliament  given  the  right  to  extend  it 
further,  that  it  should  at  least  have  in  it  the 
clause  that  Parliament  may  remove  it  before 
that  date;  and  that  has  been  acceded  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  further 
supplementary:  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
minister  has  commented  on  the  first  draft  and 
now  set  out  some  of  his  comments,  does  he 
feel  it  appropriate  that  he  should  make  fur- 
ther comments  on  the  bill  as  it  was  introduced, 
and  is  he  going  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  ended  my 
remarks  in  answer  to  the  question  from  the 
member  for— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Scarborough  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —member  for  Scar- 
borough West  by  stating  that,  as  I  got  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  bill  a  little  further 
I  felt  I  could  report  further  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  know  the  minister  is  flustered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Has  the  Attorney  General  any 
misgivings  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
did  express  a  view  with  respect  to  The  War 
Measures  Act,  although  not  perhaps  about  the 
language  of  the  Act  so  much  as  the  way  it 
was  being  administered.  My  reading  of  the 
Criminal  Code  and  the  definition  of  "Attorney 
General,"  in  my  mind  made  it  very  plain  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Canada— the  Minister  of  Justice— to 
administer  an  Act  invoked  by  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  in  such  manner  as  The  War 
Measures  Act  was.  I  would  rather  reserve  my 
remarks  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
new  bill  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  study  it  further. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  last  supplementary:  Now 
that  the  Attorney  General,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  has  involved  himself  privately  and 
publicly  to  a  degree  that  he  was  previously 
reluctant  to  do,  might  he,  for  no  more  than 
historic  interest,  table  in  the  Legislature  the 
various  representations  and  submissions  made 


by  this  government  throughout  as  this  new 
legislation  was  drafted,  and  on  the  original 
War  Measures  Act  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
was  sent  to  me  on  a  confidential  basis  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  I  undertook  to  observe 
his  confidence,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could 
consider  the  request  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. 


PROVINCIAL  PARK  AT  IPPERWASH 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Does  the  provincial  government  have  plans 
to  acquire  Ipperwash  for  use  as  a  provincial 
park,  near  the— 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  army  station. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —army  station  adjacent  to  the 
Kettle  Point  Reserve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  just  going  by 
memory,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  negotiated  with 
the  federal  Minister  of  National  Defence 
and  indicated  that  if  that  land  is  surplus  we 
would  be  very  interested  in  acquiring  it.  I 
believe  the  reply  at  that  time  was  that  it  was 
surplus  and  that  our  request  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
band  at  the  Kettle  Point  Reserve  have  been 
attempting  to  reassert  original  rights  over 
that  land  for  some  considerable  time  and 
would  like  to  run  it  themselves  as  a  camp- 
site area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  could  well  be  that 
this  has  been  made  known  to  my  officials,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  this  request. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Curiously  enough  it  was  taken 
over  originally  under  The  War  Measures 
Act  as  it  applied  in  the  1930s.  Would  the 
minister  support  the  Kettle  Point  band  in 
their  efforts  to  retrieve  that  land,  which  was 
taken  from  them  arbitrarily  by  the  federal 
government,  and  negotiate  a  joint  public  use 
between  the  provincial  government  and 
band? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gov- 
ernment has  always  looked  very  favourably 
on  trying  to  assist  Indians.  I  am  sure  we 
would  be  prepared  to  look  into  this  request. 
As  I  said,  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  we 
certainly  would  be  pleased  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Further  supplementary? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  have  a  new  question. 
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NEW  HOSPITAL  AT  MOOSONEE 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  final  new  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Health: 

What  consultation  has  there  been  between 
his  department  and  the  federal  Department 
of  Health  over  the  plans  of  Ontario  to  build 
a  new  hospital  at  Moosonee;  which  as  I 
understand  it  would  be  directly  redundant  in 
service  in  view  of  what  is  available  at  Moose 
Factory? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  regard  there  have  been  many 
conversations  going  on.  I  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  federal  minister  in  this 
matter.  I  guess  our  correspondence  began 
about  six  or  eight  months  ago.  I  might  say 
that  a  very  great  and  overriding  interest  in 
this  whole  problem  has  been  held  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  who  has 
been  in  on  all  our  discussions  over  the  last 
six  or  eight  months. 

The  federal  minister  and  myself,  delegated 
members  of  our  various  staffs  to  work  on  this 
problem,  to  consider  the  long-range  plans  for 
health  service  in  Moosonee.  I  personally 
visited  Moosonee  in  the  summer  and  talked 
with  all  the  various  people  there. 

The  decision  of  this  government  was  that 
the  federal  government  had  come  to  no 
decision  as  to  what  the  future  plans  of  their 
facility  might  be.  We  decided  that  we  would 
not  purchase  their  facility.  The  community 
wished  to  have  a  replacement  for  their  hos- 
pital which  burned  down.  We  feel  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity there  can  be  served  by  allowing  the 
local  people  in  Moosonee,  who  are  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  James  Bay 
General  Hospital,  to  go  ahead  and  build  their 
new  facility.  This  is  what  we  have  now  done. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  one  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  apart  from  the  duplication 
implicit  in  this,  it  has  been  suggested  strongly 
that  the  federal  hospital  at  Moose  Factory 
will  then  close  down,  throwing  into  jeopardy 
190  employees,  many  of  them  resident  on 
the  Moose  factory  reserve.  Is  none  of  this 
being  taken  into  consideration  and  worked 
through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  whether  that 
hospital  will  close  down  or  will  not  close 
down.  In  our  discussions  we  became  aware 
that  the  facility  on  Moose  Factory  Island  is 
not  the  right  place  for  a  health  facility  to 
serve  the  region  and  the  upper  regions  of  the 
James   Bay.   If  the  hon.  members  had   gone 


up  there  and  studied  this,  as  many  of  us  have, 
they  would  find  immense  problems  with  the 
facility  on  the  island.  Indeed,  those  problems 
have  gone  on  for  many  years  and  a  real 
desire  of  the  community  there  is  to  see  a 
facility  developed  in  Moosonee. 

I  think  that  we  are  still  willing  to  work 
with  the  federal  government.  They  have 
given  us  no  indication  that  they  will  close 
that  facility.  Indeed  it  may  remain,  but  it 
has  not  provided  total  health  facilities  for  the 
people  of  that  area.  Those  total  facilities  will 
be  provided,  we  think,  only  by  new  facilities 
in  Moose  Factory.  We  already  have  a  doctor 
going  up  to  Moose  Factory  under  new  pro- 
gramme of  guaranteed  income  for  doctors. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kenora. 


GRANT  TO  ISLINGTON  INDIAN 
BAND 

Mr.  L.  Bernier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
and  Minister  of  Citizenship. 

I  understand  that  the  members  of  the 
Islington  Indian  band  have  submitted  a 
request  to  the  Indian  development  branch 
for  a  grant  of  $25,000.  Can  the  minister 
advise  the  House  what  is  the  status  of  this 
request? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  request  from  the  chief  of 
the  Islington  band  arrived  at  our  departmen- 
tal office,  I  think  on  October  30,  asking  for 
financial  assistance  for  some  equipment,  in- 
cluding wheeled  skidders,  chain  saws  and 
some  fuel  allowance— I  think  in  total  about 
$35,000.  They  indicated  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  $10,000  from  band  funds 
and  asked  us  if  the  community  development 
branch  would  be  prepared  to  support  this 
equipment  acquisition  to  the  tune  of  $25,000. 

We  have  replied  to  this— as  I  say,  it  was 
received  about  the  30th— and  the  community 
development  officer  from  our  department  was 
to  call  on  the  chief  and  the  band  to  go  into 
this  in  some  detail,  either  today  or  tomorrow. 
We  expect,  as  soon  as  we  have  that  report 
and  any  information  which  that  interview 
might  produce,  that  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  that  partciular  item  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  of  highways  has 
the  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  the  member 
for  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman). 
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HIGHWAY  SALTING  AS  A 
POLLUTION  SOURCE 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkerville  asked  about  the 
salt  problem  on  the  highways. 

The  salt  content  of  the  soil  bordering  our 
highways  has  been  studied  by  the  depart- 
ment to  see  if  such  presents  any  danger  as  a 
pollutant  of  our  streams,  rivers  or  lakes.  A 
search  of  the  literature  has  been  made,  and 
it  was  found  that  some  other  departments 
had  already  published  data  on  the  salt  con- 
tent of  the  soil  and  movements  in  the  soil 
along  the  highways.  These  reported  studies 
were  quite  comprehensive  and  applicable  to 
our  roads  in  Ontario.  The  findings  were  sum- 
marised and  are  as  follows: 

Chloride  ions  build  up  in  the  soil;  they 
are  highest  close  to  the  highway  and  decrease 
in  concentration  as  the  distance  from  the 
road  increases.  The  build-up  increases  as 
years  of  salting  increase.  At  a  distance  of 
50  to  100  feet  from  the  road,  the  concentra- 
tion has  returned  to  normal  after  the  spring 
rains.  The  chloride  concentration  is  highest 
at  the  surface  at  about  five  feet  from  the 
road  and  decreases  with  the  depth,  being 
normal  at  about  three  feet  down. 

The  sodium  ions  are  absorbed  strongly  by 
the  soil,  while  the  chloride  ions  migrate  more 
readily  and  do  not  show  as  high  a  build-up. 
No  data  is  reported  for  actually  detected 
chloride  increases  in  underground  water. 
P.  H.  Rahn  of  the  department  of  geology  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut  doubts  if  salt 
applied  directly  to  highways  poses  any  pollu- 
tion threat  to  ground  water. 

The  chloride  content  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
especially  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  has  been 
increasing  at  a  steady  rate  since  1910,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  submitted  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  in  1969.  Salting  of  the 
Ontario  highways  began  in  about  1940  and 
has  been  on  the  increase  since  that  time.  If 
highway  salting  was  a  major  contributor  to 
the  chloride  content,  then  one  would  have 
expected  the  chloride  content  to  increase 
more  sharply  after  1940.  This  has  not 
occurred.  In  view,  however,  of  the  possible 
contribution  of  highway  salting  to  the  increas- 
ing chloride  level  of  the  lakes,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  control  our  use  of  salt. 

In  our  maintenance-management  pro- 
gramme, the  use  of  salt  has  been  studied  in 
detail  and  many  improvements  have  been 
made  to  make  sure  its  use  is  more  efficient. 

1.  Our  field  operators  and  staff  now  receive 
special  training  in  the  efficient  use  of  salt. 
This  programme  is  continuing. 


2.  We  will  continue  to  emphasize  plough- 
ing as  the  primary  snow  removal  operation. 

3.  We  have  developed  "geared-to-the-road" 
sand  and  salt  spreaders.  These  are  designed 
so  that  the  precise  amount  of  salt  is  spread 
on  the  road  regardless  of  the  speed  of  the 
vehicle.  This  will  prevent  excessive  applica- 
tions of  salt. 

4.  The  department  has  covered  its  salt  piles 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  last  few  years, 
a  dome-type  building  has  been  developed  to 
cover  our  treated  sand  piles,  which  prevents 
the  leaching  of  salt  from  the  sand  throughout 
the  year.    This  programme  is  continuing. 

The  department  has,  and  will  continue  to 
investigate  other  chemicals  which  may  be 
used.  To  date,  no  material  has  been  devel- 
oped which  has  the  broad  efficient  character- 
istics of  salt. 

In  view  of  this,  a  meeting  was  recently 
called  between  our  department  officials  and 
the  Metro  and  neighbouring  municipal  road 
commissioners.  This  conference,  it  is  hoped, 
will  develop  a  unified  policy  for  the  use  of 
salt  and  sand,  so  that  any  pollution  from  this 
source  will  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Supplementary  of  the  minister:  Does  the  min- 
ister plan  on  introducing  regulations  control- 
ling the  use  of  salt  in  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
pointed  out  that  we  called  a  meeting  between 
our  department  and  the  close  municipalities 
here  for  a  conference  on  this  to  advise  them 
of  the  action  we  think  they  should  take. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  supplementaries?  The 
member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  minister  if  the  depart- 
ment has  commissioned  the  Ontario  Research 
Council  to  undertake  intensive  studies  to  come 
up  with  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  salt  on 
the  highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  not.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement, 
we  have  used  research  that  has  been  done  in 
other  jurisdictions,  plus  the  research  which 
we  do  in  our  own.  We  think  at  the  moment 
that  this  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Does  the  minister  not  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  the  Ontario  Re- 
search   Council    to    undertake    this    type    of 
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study,  which  I  am  sure  it  would  be  glad  to 
do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
pointed  out  we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  further  supplementary? 
The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East. 


Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  In  other  words,  what 
can  I  do  about  it?  It  has  been  taken  over, 
but  I  have  not  dropped  my  interest  in  the 
textbook  problem. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  In  Ryerson  Press  the  minis- 
ter has? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs  has  the  answer  to  a 
question  asked  the  other  day  by  the  member 
for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson). 


SALE  OF  RYERSON  PRESS  TO 
McGRAW-HILL 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment: Would  the  minister,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ontario  government,  contact  the  president  of 
McGraw-Hill  in  Canada  to  find  out  if  its 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  would  be  willing  to 
back  out  of  its  purchase  of  Egerton  Ryerson 
Press  with  due  compensation,  provided  the 
United  Church  receive  a  comparable  offer 
within  two  weeks  by  a  Canadian  group  of 
investors? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):    No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question: 
Has  the  minister  entirely  dropped  his  inter- 
est, however  little  or  belated,  in  the  issue  of 
the  American  takeover  of  this  Canadian  pub- 
lishing house? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  worse  than  the  federal 
Liberals,  it  should  be  pointed  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  have  not  dropped  my 
interest.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  we  are  look- 
ing at  other  aspects  of  the  publishing  busi- 
ness and— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:    I  said  Ryerson  Press. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  am  sure  Ryerson  may 
have  some  other  assets  to  dispose  of  one  of 
these  days.  We  are  quite  interested  to  see 
if  we  can  help  them  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form.  And  if  anyone  is  being  political,  it  is 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary on  this  matter. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question: 
Has  the  minister  entirely  dropped  his  interest 
in  the  textbook  publishing  part  of  Ryerson 
Press,  which  has  been  taken  over  by  a  wholly- 
owned  American  subsidiary? 


INCREASED  PRICE  OF  BUNKER  C 
FUEL  OIL 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  South  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  the  government  relating  to  the  avail- 
ability and  the  recent  price  increases  in  re- 
spect of  Bunker  C  fuel  oil.  And  he  was  good 
enough  to  send  along  to  me  a  letter  from  the 
manager  of  the  Ontario  Greenhouse  Vege- 
table Producers  Marketing  Board  also  com- 
plaining about  it.  I  have  now  had  a  report 
from  my  officials,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  bunker  oil  price  increases  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  Ontario  greenhouse  vege- 
table producers,  and,  for  that  matter,  all 
bunker  users,  is  the  direct  result  of  tight 
supply  not  only  in  Ontario  but  throughout 
the  world.  A  variety  of  factors,  on  the  side 
of  both  supply  and  demand,  have  combined 
to  produce  the  tight  supply  position  in  bunker 
fuel  oil.  In  this  case,  price  is  very  much  a 
function  of  supply /demand  interaction  within 
the  context  of  worldwide  competition  which 
is  compounded  further  with  increasing  costs. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  Come  on,  we 
do  not  need  a  lecture  in  elementary  eco- 
nomics. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  Ontario,  local  re- 
fineries do  not  produce  sufficient  bunker  oil 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Ontario  market. 
A  significant  additional  proportion  comes 
mainly  from  such  foreign  suppliers  as  Carib- 
bean, Venezuela  and  European  refineries.  It 
is  this  dependence  on  outside  sources  of 
supply,  plus  increasing  demand  within  the 
province,  that  poses  the  problem  which  re- 
quires explanation.  The  contributing  factors 
must  be  viewed  on  a  global  basis  and  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  an  ocean  tanker  shortage  which 
has  been  further  aggravated  by  the  continued 
closure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  necessitating  the 
routing  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  to  Europe  via  the 
Cape— a  round  trip  of  some  23,000  miles— 
instead  of  via  Suez— about  13,000  miles.  Com- 
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petition  for  tanker  charters  has  resulted  in 
dramatic  freight  rate  increases  affecting  all 
oil  cargo  carriers. 

2.  The  Syrian  and  Libyan  governments  to- 
gether have  deprived  the  world  market  of 
the  equivalent  of  some  million  barrels  a  day 
of  relatively  short-haul  crude  because  of  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  repair  of  a  major  pipeline 
and  imposed  restrictions  on  production. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  is  the  minister  doing 
about  that? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Part  of  the  loss  is 
being  made  good  by  stepped-up  production 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  one  answer  to 
the  problem  may  be  to  send  the  member  for 
Riverdale  to  Syria  or  Libya  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  be  glad  to  go. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Make  that  Libya;  keep  him  out 
of  Syria. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Send  him  on  a  long  trip; 
say,  two  years. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Part  of  the  loss  is 
being  made  good  by  stepped-up  production 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
in  Venezuela  and  western  Canada.  The  latter 
—that  is  western  Canada— is  a  major  supplier 
to  the  American  Pacific  and  midwestern 
regions.  For  the  rest,  the  only  practical 
source  of  replacement- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  terrific.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  fellow  who  wrote  the  answer 
to  that  question?  We  would  like  to  hire  him. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —is  the  Persian  Gulf, 
involving  long-haul  transport. 

3.  There  has  been  a  substantial  rise  in  tax 
payments  to  such  producer  countries  as 
Libya,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has 
given  increases  ranging  upward  from  20  cents 
a  barrel. 

4.  The  problems  of  refiners  are  not  con- 
fined to  rising  costs.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
demand  in  the  three  main  importing  regions- 
Europe,  USA  and  Japan— has  exceeded  all 
expectations  for  this  year. 

In  the  USA  the  demand  for  bunker  oil  has 
been  intensified;  firstly  by  the  shortage  of 
natural  gas;  secondly  by  the  coal  industry's 
inability  to  expand  production;  and  thirdly, 
by  the  lagging  progress  of  the  nuclear  power 
programme. 

Europe  also  suffers  from  disappointments 
over  nuclear  power,  from  a  shrinking  and 
high-cost  coal  industry- 


Mr.  Nixon:  How  about  that? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —and  in  some  coun- 
tries, especially  Scandinavia,  from  shortages 
of  hydro  power.  Where  clear  air  legislation 
is  in  force,  as  it  is  here  in  Ontario,  it  has 
become  illegal  to  use  high-sulphur— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  When 
did  that  happen? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  has  become  illegal 
in  some  jurisdictions  to  use  high-sulphur  fuels. 
Besides  putting  up  refiners'  costs- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Could  we  revert  to  state- 
ments? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —this  has  caused 
some  consumers  to  switch  from  coal  to 
bunker  oil. 

The  same  story,  sir,  applies  here  in  Ontario. 
The  coal  shortage  in  the  USA  has  already 
affected  supplies  to  industrial  and  utility 
users  causing  increased  conversion  to  alter- 
nate fuels,  particularly  to  bunker  oil.  The 
Ontario  Hydro  nuclear  power  programme  is 
behind  on  its  original  schedule  and  increased 
dependence  has  been  placed  on  power  gen- 
eration using  coal  and  bunker  oil.  And  air 
pollution  controls  here  in  Ontario  have 
magnified  the  situation  even  further. 

5.  While  increases  in  transport  cost  affect 
all  petroleum  products,  the  extreme  pres- 
sure of  demand  for  bunker  oil  has  caused  a 
relatively  greater  rise  in  the  prices  on  the 
world  market.  For  instance,  on  the  US  Gulf 
coast  cargo  market,  bunker  fuel  oil  of  the 
low-sulphur  grade  has  reached  a  price  of  10 
cents  (Canadian)  a  gallon,  compared  with  6.7 
cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  5.6 
cents  at  the  end  of  September,  1969.  These 
are  spot  quotations  for  cargo  lots,  mainly  for 
shipment  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  USA. 
Since  January  of  this  year,  the  regular  grade 
bunker  advanced  from  4.7  cents  to  9.3  cents, 
compared  with  4.1  cents  at  this  time  last 
year.  So  there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  has  proved  he 
can  read.  Now  will  he  tell  us  something? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  eastern  Ontario, 
spot  quotations  increased  from  about  five 
cents  a  gallon  in  May  to  9.5  cents  in  Septem- 
ber. Montreal  prices,  which  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  offshore  trends,  have  recently  reached 
as  high  as  12  cents. 

In  summary,  the  forward  movement  of 
prices  and  the  bunker  oil  supply  difficulties 
have    affected   bunker    trade    throughout   the 
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world  in  spite  of  an  abundance  of  crude  oil 
capacity.  This  highly  competitive  business, 
which  has  suffered  from  price  depression  in 
some  years,  is  now  experiencing  an  un- 
precedented price  upswing  because  of  a  num- 
ber of  concurrent  incidents  which,  however 
temporary,  are  presently  beyond  the  control 
of  any  one  jurisdiction,  and  certainly  this 
jurisdiction. 

I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment is  concerned- 
Mr.    Singer:    On    a    point    of    order,    Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  provisions  of  rule  27, 
sub-paragraph  (d)  which  says: 

And  provided  that  the  minister  may  take 
an  oral  question  as  notice  to  be  answered 
orally  at  a  later  sitting,  that  where  any 
such  reserved  question  requires  as  its 
answer  a  lengthy  statement,  such  treat- 
ment shall  be  given  under  the  routine  pro- 
ceedings, "statements  by  the  ministry." 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  But 
that  works  both  ways:  Do  not  ask  lengthy 
questions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Clearly  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  would  seem  to  me,  sir,  that 
the  hon.  minister  has  given  an  answer  which 
is  quite  lengthy  and  that  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  it  should  have  been  given  under 
the  business  heading  of  "statements  by  the 
ministry",  and  that  it  is  thoroughly  unfair  to 
other  members  of  the  House  that  our  ques- 
tion period  be  taken  up  by  lengthy  answers 
when  there  is  alternative  provision  that  is 
clearly  set  out  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  well  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  just  sit  there  and  smile 
through  it  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  rising  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Speaking  to  the  same 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  before  the  hon. 
member  proceeds  he  might  let  me  deal  with 
this. 

I  have  timed  the  hon.  minister's  statement; 
there  is  no  question  that  it  was  quite  out  of 


order.  Rather  than  interrupt  him  and  have  a 
discussion,  as  we  had  before,  it  had  been 
my  intention— and  I  state  it  now— to  allow 
him  to  complete  his  statement,  have  supple- 
mentary questions,  and  then  to  extend  the 
period  by  six  minutes,  which  it  has  taken, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  ministry  in  the  future, 
if  they  have  such  answers,  do  as  I  suggested 
to  a  minister  the  other  day,  that  is  to  ask  the 
House  to  revert.  It  is  quite  unfair  to  the 
Speaker  that  the  ministry  should  put  the 
Speaker  in  this  position  when  they  have  a 
statement  such  as  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
comment  on  the  point  of  order.  You  have 
dealt  in  considerable  measure  with  the  point 
I  was  going  to  raise,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  had  two  statements  today,  not  just 
the  one  that  is  before  us  at  the  moment; 
namely,  the  one  from  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  accept  the  hon. 
member's  contention  that  the  Minister  of 
Highways'  one  was  a  statement  falling  into 
this  area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  I  speak  to  my  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker? 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways gave  a  lengthy  reply  which  he  could 
not  give  spontaneously  when  the  question  was 
put  to  him,  and  that  it  was  in  the  category 
of  a  ministerial  statement.  And  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  either  the  time  be  deducted, 
or  alternatively,  if  the  ministers  cannot  engage 
in  a  degree  of  self-discipline,  that  they  should 
be  interrupted  by  the  Speaker  at  the  end  of 
about  20  seconds,  as  indeed  we  are  inter- 
rupted very  rapidly  if  we  are  in  breach  of 
the  rules. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently in  some  of  these  things  we  get  damned 
if  we  do  and  damned  if  we  do  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Come  on  cry  baby!  The 
minister  knows  he  is  in  breach  of  the  rules. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  There  have  been 
criticisms  by  some  members  of  the  House 
that  the  answers  from  this  side  are  not  full 
enough.  In  spite  of  the  rather  flippant  com- 
ments from  some  hon.  members  opposite, 
this  is  a  very  worrisome  matter  as  far  as  the 
government  and  some  of  the  consumers  of 
fuel  oil  are  concerned.  The  member  for 
Essex  South  is  nodding  his  head  in  agreement. 
I  have  every  sympathy  for  some  of  the  people 
who  are  concerned  about  this. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  what  category  does  this  fall? 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now  on  the  other 
hand,  sir,  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  a  few  members  in  the  House  who  would 
like  to  see  the  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  There  are  a  few 
members  in  the  House,  sir,  who  have  the 
hope  that  the  House  is  going  to  rise  within 
the  next  few  days.  There  are  some  difficulties 
sometimes,  I  understand,  with  getting  answers 
to  questions  on  the  notice  paper— these  are 
not  always  the  fault  of  the  ministry  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Make  it  a  ministerial 
statement  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  might  keep 
to  the  particular  point  of  order  and  that  is  his 
particular  answer  to  this  question. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Well,  sir,  I  am  just 
indicating  to  you  that  I  think  your  reprimand 
to  me  is  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  does  the  minister  not  chal- 
lenge the  rule  then? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  And  there  have  been 
a  few  others  who  have  gotten  into  the  act, 
sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please; 

This  will  never  be  settled  unless  we  have 
some  order  and  can  hear  what  the  members 
say. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  sir,  I 
do  want  to  assure  you  and  the  members  of 
the  House— I  am  not  now  speaking  on  the 
point  of  order;  I  just  want  to  take  10  more 
seconds  in  relation  to  this  particular  question 
—that  the  govermnent  is  concerned  about  the 
sensitive  energy  balance  and  its  influence- 
Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  Prime  Minister  were 
here  it  would  not  have  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  maybe  we  will  finish 
the  point  of  order  before  the  hon.  member 
goes  on  with  a  further  statement. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  minister  that 
what  he  has  said  is  perhaps  quite  correct,  and 
I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant matter.  I  would  also  point  out  to  him 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  provide  that  when 
there  is  a  lengthy  answer  it  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  statement.  And  when  this  hap- 
pened once  before  with  another  member  of 


the  ministry,  I  suggested  then  that  in  future 
a  minister,  when  he  had  a  statement  such 
as  that,  might  ask  to  revert  to  the  order  of 
statements  by  the  ministry,  and  I  certainly 
am  sure  the  House  would  approve. 

I  still  maintain  it  is  quite  unfair  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Speaker  for  the  ministry  to 
come  in  with  long  statements  in  answer  to 
questions  which  could  be  given  in  the  state- 
ment period  and  not  cause  the  disturbance 
and  upset  which  we  have  today. 

I  would  say  that  I  disagree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  The  statement  by  the 
Minister  of  Highways  was  quite  in  order 
today,  a  quite  proper  length  in  my  opinion 
and  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  gets  you  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  further  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  interrupt  the  ministry;  if  the 
ministry  wishes  to  do  that,  they  can  do  so, 
but  I  will  every  time  extend  the  question 
period  for  the  amount  of  time  that  an  answer 
takes. 

I  would  also  say  in  fairness  to  the  ministry 
that  we  must  also  have  a  little  bit  of  common 
sense  in  the  way  questions  are  put,  because 
some  of  the  questions  are  not  only  as  lengthy 
but  wander  around  the  countryside,  the  sur- 
rounding area,  almost  too  much  to  be  relevent. 
We  have  allowed  that  to  be  done,  both  the 
Deputy  Speaker,  when  he  is  in  the  Chair, 
and  myself,  because  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Chair  that  everything  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  people  of  Ontario  and  to  this  House 
should  be  discussed  as  fully  as  possible  in 
question  period,  because  that  is  the  time 
when  we  have  freedom. 

So  now  on  a  basis  that  perhaps  we  can 
have  our  question  period  continue  to  be  use- 
ful and  continue  to  be  a  question  period,  may 
I  request  that  the  opposition  in  future  not 
use  editorial  statements  and  editorial  com- 
ments in  their  questions,  which  they  imfor- 
unately  do- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Why  are  you  now  directing  this 
to  the  opposition?  You  called  the  minister 
out  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  And  the  ministiy,  if 
they  have  a  long  statement  in  answer  to  a 
question— in  this  case  the  answer  was  quite 
good,  it  was  a  good  answer,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion it  should  have  been  a  statement  by  the 
ministry— that  they  ask  the  Chair  for  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  revert  to  ministerial 
statements;  then  we  will  have  our  statement 
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and  then  the  members  can  ask  questions  on 
it  afterward  if  they  wish  without  taking  away 
the  question  time. 

Now  I  would  propose,  if  the  House  wishes, 
to  extend  the  question  period  by  10  minutes. 
Six  minutes  was  taken  by  the  statement  itself 
but  some  of  the  rest  of  this  should  perhaps 
give  us  a  little  leeway,  so  if  the  House  agrees 
I  will  extend  the  question  period  for  10 
minutes  and  we  will  proceed. 

The  hon.  minister  now  has  the  floor  to 
finish  his  answer  to  the  question  he  was 
asked. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No  sir,  I  still  rise  on 
a  point  of  order,  if  I  may.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but 
I  honestly  and  devoutly  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  opposition  have  the  oppor- 
tunity during  the  question  period  to  ask  ques- 
tions respecting  policy  matters  if  they  so 
desire. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Define  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  But  I  do  believe, 
sir,  that  when  a  question  such  as  that  comes 
along,  if  it  is  going  to  require  a  lengthy 
answer,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  policy  statement 
that  is  required,  then  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Speaker,  as  I  understood  it,  in  most  other 
jurisdictions  under  the  British  Parliamentary 
system,  to  step  in  and  the  Speaker  then 
directs  that  it  be  put  to  the  order  paper. 

There  have  been  numerous  occasions,  sir, 
when  the  Speaker  in  this  House  has  not  done 
that  and  therefore  I  submit  to  you  that  we 
are  certainly  entitled  to  make  a  policy  state- 
ment. And  if  the  policy  statement  takes  six 
minutes,  or  seven  minutes,  sir,  then  the 
responsibility  for  that  is  on  those  who  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
at  this  point  is  dead  right.  You,  sir,  are  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  when  you  con- 
cluded your  remarks,  you  asked  the  opposi- 
tion members  not  to  include  editorial  com- 
ments. There  was  a  gratuitous  warning  to  us 
that  if  we  include  editorial  comments  you 
will  intervene  very  quickly,  as  your  record 
proves,  very  conclusively. 

But  if  the  minister  violates  the  rules  of  the 
House,  you  set  up  a  new  rule;  you  will  let 
him  complete  it  and  extend  the  time.  I 
suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  if  the  minister  is 
violating  the  rules  of  the  House,  it  is  your 
obligation  to  intervene  and  say,  "this  is  a 
ministerial  statement:  we  will  revert  to  it 
after  our  question  period."  If  the  ministers 
cannot    learn    to    give    ministerial    statements 


at  the  right  time,  in  advance  of  the  question 
period,  perhaps  this  will  assist  them  in  learn- 
ing it. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is  correct,  it  is  your 
responsibility  and  you  will  not  get  yourself  in 
the  position  of  gratuitously  rapping  us  over 
the  knuckles  while  letting  them  go  ahead  and 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House  with  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  loses  no  occasion  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Speaker  is  not  fair  to  the  opposition.  I  doubt 
that  that  is  entirely  true.  I  would  point  out 
that  on  many  occasions— perhaps  even  today; 
I  am  not  sure  without  checking  Hansard— I 
have  called  editorial  comments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  opposition,  and  asked  the  mem- 
bers to  rephrase  their  questions  without  edi- 
torial comment.  I  would  say  that  the  hon. 
minister  and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
are  not  speaking  on  the  same  point.  The  hon. 
minister  was  speaking  with  respect  to  a  ques- 
tion and  the  right  to  answer  the  question  by 
way  of  answer  in  the  question  period,  where- 
as the  hon.  member  was  suggesting  that  the 
Speaker  should— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  I  was  speak- 
ing to,  so  do  not  interpret  what  I  was  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  my  views  on  that,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  point  out  that  I 
will  take  the  matter  under  advisement,  but  it 
is  my  recollection,  as  far  as  the  minister  is 
concerned,  the  Speaker  has  no  right  to  direct 
it  to  the  order  paper.  That  rests  with  the 
minister  only  under  our  new  rules. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  talked  about 
that,  and  therefore  the  member  did  not  talk 
about  the  same  thing.  The  minister  pointed 
out  that  I  could  direct  it  to  the  order  paper. 

I  will  take  under  advisement  the  sugges- 
tion by  the  member  for  York  South,  which 
commends  itself,  I  think,  to  many  of  us.  I 
would  hope  that  that  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. True,  the  Speaker  does  have  that  right 
and  when  he  exercises  the  right,  then  you 
see  what  happens.  I  will  take  the  matter 
under  advisement;  I  will  look  over  the  rules 
again  and  discuss  it  with  the  authorities.  Per- 
haps by  next  week  we  may  tighten  up  the 
procedure  both  with  respect  to  questions  and 
with  respect  to  answers. 
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If  the  hon.  minister  has  anything  he  wishes 
to  say  with  respect  to  his  answer  he  has  the 
floor.  As  I  said  we  have  six  minutes— we  will 
confine  it  to  the  six  minutes  taken  by  the 
statement— and  we  have  six  minutes  left  of 
the  question  period. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes,  sir.  I  merely 
want  to  assure  the  House,  and  particularly 
the  hon.  member  who  asked  this  question  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
who  have  asked  a  series  of  questions  lately 
in  the  House  respecting  the  energy  balance 
and  the  future  demands  for  energy  or  prog- 
nostication of  future  energy  demands,  that 
steps  are  being  taken  to  enunciate  a  realis- 
tic provincial  energy  policy,  and  a  more 
formidable  approach  to  the  formulation  of 
federal  policy.  Steps  along  this  line  will  be 
announced  in  the  Legislature  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  new  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  supplementaries?  Well, 
then,  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paters  on  (Essex  South):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker— I  did  not  realize  the 
minister  had  concluded  his  remarks.  Might  I 
ask  as  a  supplementary,  is  there  a  shortage 
of  lighter  grade  fuel  oils?  If  there  is  not, 
and  if  this  is  not  serious,  would  the  minister 
recommend  that  those  persons  transferring 
from  coal-burning  operations  to  oil,  move 
into  lighter  fuel  oil  consumption?  Secondly, 
can  the  minister  in  any  way  guarantee  this 
key  agricultural  industry— the  only  agricul- 
tural industry  in  the  province  operating  dur- 
ing the  winter  months— a  continuous  supply 
of  fuel  in  order  that  their  crops  will  not  be 
lost? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Certainly,  as  far  as 
the  latter  part  is  concerned,  the  government 
shares  the  hon.  member's  concern  regarding 
the  availability  of  this  fuel.  There  are  altern- 
ative sources  of  heat  energy  available  in  the 
area  my  hon.  friend  represents.  Certainly  if 
it  does  reach  that  critical  a  stage  we  will  do 
everything  we  can  do  establish  some  sort  of 
priority  for  the  industry  along  that  line. 

In  respect  to  the  lighter  grades  of  fuel  oil, 
I  have  no  information  about  that,  it  is  a  pretty 
technical  problem.  But  rather  than  get  into 
this  hassle  again  when  so  many  other  mem- 
bers are  not  involved  or  interested  in  it,  I  will 
direct  my  answer  to  the  hon.  member  by 
correspondence . 


Mr.   Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


CUELPH  MEETING  RE  CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  had  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
(Mr.  Grossman),  but  seeing  he  has  dis- 
appeared I  will  ask  the  House  leader  this 
question:  Inasmuch  as  60  members  of  the 
staff  of  The  Department  of  Correctional 
Services  met  last  night  in  Guelph  and  voted 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  direction  of  the 
department,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  cabinet 
to  ask  for  the  resignation  of  this  particular 
minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  queslion 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works:  Could  the 
minister  advise  us  as  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  a  separation  from  government 
service  of  R.  W.  Clarke,  who  is  the  executive 
secretary  to  the  government  supply  board, 
and  the  executive  director  of  the  central 
supply  division  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works,  and  of  another  gentleman? 

Could  the  minister  further  advise  us  if 
they  were  discharged,  and  if  so,  why?  Or  if 
they  resigned,  and  if  so,  why?  And  if  they 
resigned,  were  their  resignations  suggested  or 
requested?  And  if  neither  suggested  nor  re- 
quested, and  they  did  resign,  does  the  minis- 
ter have  any  reason  why  they  resigned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Would  the  member 
mind  repeating  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  —I  understand  that  Mr. 
Clarke  and  another  gentleman  have  resigned 
in  order  that  they  might  run  a  business,  I 
believe,  that  they  are  either  forming  or  has 
been  formed,  and  they  wanted  to  devote  their 
full  time  to  that  business. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Could  the  minister  advise  as  to  whether 
their  resignation  was  requested  by  any 
departmental  official? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
I  know  it  was  not  requested  by  any  depart- 
mental official.  Of  course,  I  do  not  deal 
with   employees;    that   is   up   to   the   deputy 
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minister.  I  had  not  heard  this,  but  the 
resignations  as  they  were  presented  to  him 
came  to  my  desk.  That  is  how  I  knew  about 
10  days  or  two  weeks  ago  that  they  had 
resigned  from  the  department. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  minister  advise 
whether  the  resignations  were  suggested  by 
any  departmental  official? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  just  answered  that.  To  my  knowledge,  no. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  suggested 
by  anyone.  I  think  they  have  a  business  they 
are  forming,  or  have  formed,  and  they  want 
to  operate  that  business. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  does  not  deal 
with  the  civil  servants? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  fur- 
ther supplementary:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  set  up  a  business  while  they 
were  departmental  employees,  and  apparendy 
the  business  was  operating  in  conflict  with 
their  interests  as  government  employees, 
would  the  minister  care  to  elaborate  any  fur- 
ther on  the  circumstances  surrounding  their 
resignation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  I  do  not  think 
so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  have  told  the 
House  everything  I  know  about  their  resig- 
nations. They  resigned  and  their  letters  were 
there;  they  are  accepted.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  is  where  the  matter  ends  and 
that  is  where  it  rests. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked 
the  other  day. 


SHORTAGE  OF  BOXCARS  TO 
MOVE  CROPS 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kent  (Mr.  Spence)  asked  me  a  question  con- 
cerning the  supply  of  boxcars  for  the  move- 
ment of  certain  types  of  grain,  soybeans  and 
corn,  I  believe,  and  wheat  perhaps.  Just 
soybeans? 

There  was  a  shortage  of  boxcars  about  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  On  checking  with  the 
soybean  marketing  board  officials— whom  I 
told  him  I  would  contact— I  have  learned  that 
the  situation  has  been  corrected  to  a  great 
dtgree;  that  the  soybeans  have  been  moved, 
largely  to  their  various  outlets,  but  that  there 
is  a  sizeable  backup  of  boxcars  in  the  Mont- 
real port,  we  understand.  Because  of  the 
enormous  number  that  are  flowing  in  there 
and    they    just    cannot    handle    them    fast 


enough— get    them    unloaded    and    get    them 
back  to  the  country. 

Another  reason  why  there  appeared  to  be 
a  shortage  of  boxcars  at  that  time  was  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  has  been 
able  to  sell  substantial  quantities  of  both 
wheat  and  feed  grains  to  offshore  markets. 
We  are  all  delighted  that  this  has  happened. 
Of  necessity,  they  were  required— the  railways 
were  required— to  provide  all  the  boxcar 
accommodation  possible  to  move  that  grain 
to  the  ports,  to  the  terminal  elevators— in 
order  that  it  could  be  in  position  to  move 
out  before  freeze-up  time. 

So  that,  all  in  all,  there  was  a  shortage. 
We  think  that  it  has  been  greatly  relieved 
today  and  I  should  think  that  the  people  of 
southwestern  Ontario  who  depend  upon  the 
movement  of  this  grain  to  a  great  degree  can 
rest  assured  this  has  been  taken  care  of  to  a 
large  extent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 


BRIEFS  TO  POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

Could  he  indicate  whether  his  committee 
on  post-secondary  education  is  anxious  to 
receive  briefs  from  all  outside  groups  and 
whether  notices  have  been  sent  to  all  schools, 
secondary  schools,  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology,  universities  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  this  province? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  they  have 
sent  notices  to  all  the  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. They  certainly  are  interested  in  having 
briefs  and  in  one  or  two  situations  have 
already  had  public  hearings  and  I  expect  they 
anticipate  to  have  further  ones. 

I  will  be  communicating  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  see  that  there  is 
sufficient  public  notice  of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
explain— as  a  supplementary  Mr.  Speaker— an 
advertisement  was  put  in  a  Toronto  paper  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  stating  that  they  would 
be  holding  Toronto  hearings  about  November 
4  with  no  phone  number  whereby  people 
could  contact  the  committee  to  discover  ex- 
actly when  these  hearings  would  be  taking 
place— and  in  fact  they  are  taking  place  on 
November  12. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
account  for  the  lack  of  the  phone  number  but 
I  think  it  is  pretty  clearly  understood  by  those 
people  who  are  interested  where  the  com- 
mittee is  meeting  and  has  its  offices  and  so  on. 
I  think  this  is  fairly  general  knowledge. 

Mr.  Pitman:  A  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  would  be 
good  enough  to  inform  the  committee  on 
post-secondary  education  that  the  member  for 
Peterborough  requested  to  appear  before  that 
committee  some  months  ago  and  has  heard 
no  word  whatsoever  about  these  hearings, 
and  would  very  much  like  to  be  present? 

Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  member  for  Peterborough 
did  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  I 
understand  that  he  will  be  more  than  wel- 
come, in  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  perhaps 
the  member  for  Peterborough  may  learn  some- 
thing from  some  of  the  discussions  and  the 
representations  that  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  as 
extended  is  now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Ser- 
vice Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
amendments  are  complementary  to  Bill  217 
which  is  The  Act  to  Provide  for  Collective 
Bargaining  for  Crown  Employees. 

INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insur- 
ance Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  general  purpose  of  this  bill  is: 

1.  To  provide  Ontario  incorporated  insur- 
ance companies  with  similar  powers  to  those 
now  possessed  by  insurance  companies  regu- 
lated under  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada. 


2.  To  provide  supervision  and  control. 

Included  in  these  amendments  are,  firstly: 
A  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
capital  requirements  for  the  licensing  of  in- 
surers. Secondly:  A  provision  for  the  rehabili- 
tatory  power  to  enable  the  superintendent  to 
take  possession  and  control  of  a  prvoincial 
insurance  corporation  that  has  insufficient 
assets  to  meet  its  liabilities.  And  lastly:  A 
new  section  enabling  the  superintendent  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  prevent  unfair 
and  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  business 
of  insurance. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Munici- 
pal Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the 
usual  amendments,  a  series  of  amendments, 
to  The  Municipal  Act.  Among  those  of  more 
than  passing  interest  are  a  section  making 
specific  provision  for  the  appointment  by  the 
council  of  a  chief  administrative  officer. 
Authority,  so  that  where  council  grants  an 
annual  retirement  allowance  to  an  employee 
under  subsection  1,  the  bylaw  may  include 
provision  for  continuing  the  allowance  to  the 
surviving  spouse,  if  any,  during  his  or  her 
life  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  annual  allowance  payable  to  the 
employee. 

A  section  authorizes  municipalities  to  grant 
aid  with  respect  to  common  disasters  and  to 
acquire  real  property  and  lease  it  to  a  doctor 
and  dentist,  which  is  of  some  interest  to  nor- 
thern Ontario. 

A  section  broadening  the  municipal  control 
on  fireworks.  A  section  repealing  the  sections 
relating  to  grants  for  civilian  bands.  Authority 
to  prohibit  littering  private  property  is  ex- 
tended to  municipal  property.  Authority  to 
provide  or  supply  cooling  energy. 

Authority  to  prohibit  or  regulate  signs;  that 
authority  may  be  exercised  in  respect  to  the 
sign  itself,  as  distinct  from  the  physical  act 
of  erecting  the  sign.  The  Leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  will  be  familiar  with  that 
legislation.  I  think  he  asked  about  it  because 
it  emanates,  really,  from  Scarborough. 

The  section  authorizing  municipalities  to 
limit  by  bylaw  the  number  of  garages  and 
service  stations  is  repealed,  and  more  appro- 
priately dealt  with  in  The  Planning  Act. 
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Finally,  authority  to  appoint  either  three 
or  five  members  as  trustees  of  an  improve- 
ment district. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  17th  Order.  Second 
reading  of  Bill  211,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Division  Courts  Act. 

THE  DIVISION  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  211,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Division 
Courts  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  wish  to  speak  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Yes,  please, 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  can  find  the  bill.  I  have 
found  it,  and  will  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  House  agreeable,  even 
though  the  motion  has  been  passed,  to  allow 
the  hon.  member  to  speak  to  the  bill,  because 
he  was  not  on  his  feet? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  was  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Point  of  order! 
The  member  for  Lakeshore  was  on  his  feet 
before  you  called  the  bill  for  second  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  regret  I  did  not  see  him. 
The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Bill  211  makes  some 
alterations  in  the  division  court  procedure, 
particularly  if  brought  on  by  the  new  appeal, 
the  intermediate  appeal  level,  called  the  divi- 
sional level  of  appeals,  so  that  the  conflicts 
of  names  between  divisional  and  division 
could  be  obviated  when  found  necessary  to 
alter  the  name  of  our  traditional  division 
courts  to  the  name  which  is  probably  far 
more  cognate  and  applicable  to  them,  namely 
the  small  claims  courts,  because  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  are,  dealing  basically  with 
claims  under  $400;  and  the  bill  basically  sets 
out  to  do  that. 

It  does  take  up  a  further  matter  which,  I 
suppose,  goes  to  principles,  since  there  is  no 
one  central  principle,  again,  in  this  bill— 
which  I  think  should  be  commented  upon 
and  has  not,  in  a  series  of  previous  legisla- 
tion, been  commented  upon— the  alteration  of 
the  term  "holiday"  in  the  bill  and  the  sitting 
hours  of  the  court,  the  courts  going  to  sit 
from  9:30  to  4:30. 


I  have  not  said  anything  in  other  legisla- 
tion about  the  sitting  hours,  but  in  the  small 
claims  court  I  think  it  is  relevant  and  oppor- 
tune and  even  necessary  that  members  of  the 
opposition  point  out  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience. The  design  of  the  court  is  to  save 
money,  to  have  informal  rules  of  evidence 
basically,  so  that  these  things  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  acoording  to  the  true  justice  and 
intent  of  the  case. 

The  court  is  so  designed,  except  for  some 
county  court  judges,  who  nevertheless  apply 
the  strict  rules  of  evidence  and  put  people 
through  hoops.  Apart  from  a  few,  this  is 
basically  the  tenor  and  climate  of  that  court, 
which  is  altogether  good. 

But  people  do  go  to  this  court;  the  court 
lists  are  extremely  long— up  to  60  to  70  cases 
on  a  single  day.  If  any  case  takes  any  great 
length  of  time  it  has  to  be  shoved  over  to  a 
future  date  and  it  means  the  return  of  the 
individual  to  the  court.  The  heavy  load  of 
case  work  going  through  means  inconveni- 
ence and  cost  and  loss  of  time  to  individuals 
engaged  in  small  claims.  Lawyers,  by  and 
large,  absolutely  refuse  to  attend  upon  these 
courts  because  the  amount  involved  would 
not  begin  to  pay  the  fee,  particularly  if  you 
are  dragged  back  a  couple  of  times.  In  any 
event  you  are  quite  likely  to  sit  there  cooling 
your  heels  through  numerous  other  cases 
until  you  arrive  at  your  own  case  at  some 
indeterminate  time  during  the  day. 

I  would  say  what  I  wish  the  Attorney 
General  would  consider  under  this  circum- 
stance, is  that  this  court  perhaps  sit  some 
evenings  and  that  this  court  perhaps  sit  on 
Saturday  mornings.  That  it  be  made,  in  other 
words,  far  more  accessible  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, that  it  cause  them  far  less  deprivation  in 
terms  of  loss  of  time  from  work.  Often  the 
cost  to  the  individual  in  attending  on  these 
courts,  either  as  plaintiff,  witness  or  defend- 
ant, is  such  as  to  deny,  in  effect,  the  true 
justice  and  merit  of  the  case,  because  they 
simply  will  not  show  up  even  after  they  have 
sued;  or  having  shown  up  will  just  abandon 
the  thing  in  disgust,  bringing  our  whole 
court  system  into  disrepute. 

In  these  circumstances— an  extension  of  the 
times— perhaps  they  would  not  have  to  miss 
sittings  of  the  court;  perhaps  the  court  office 
itself  would  be  available  from  9:30.  Maybe 
one  day  a  week  it  could  sit,  be  available;  the 
court  office  would  be  open  so  that  they  may 
attend,  placing  their  defence,  appearances, 
or  what  not  before  this  court,  or  launching 
suits,  an  hour  or  so  after  their  work-day  is 
completed,  instead  of,  in  effect,  driving  them 
into  the  court  to  commence  an  action,  say  for 
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$50  which  somebody  owes  them  and  losing 
$50  in  the  process;  or  say  $25  for  the  hours 
lost  from  work  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 
I  would  think  that  this  is  a  serious  matter 
and  well  might  be  taken  under  advisement. 

The  whole  role  of  remuneration  of  this 
court  comes  basically  in  the  next  following 
bill;  the  next  following  bill  sets  the  levels  of 
remuneration.  This  bill  has  a  number  of 
clauses  which  say  that  if  they  are  not  com- 
pensated up  to  certain  sums  of  money,  namely 
where  a  clerk  of  these  courts  is  not  compen- 
sated—gets less  in  any  one  year  than 
$13,333.33— then  certain  accommodations  will 
be  made  to  the  clerk  to  bring  the  salary  into 
line  and  up.  And  this  is  equally  applicable  at 
a  different  scale  to  the  bailiffs  of  these  courts. 

A  fundamental  defect  lies  in  this  matter,  I 
believe.  The  government,  in  some  niggling 
mood  toward  saving  the  cost  to  the  judicial 
system,  allows  this  one,  this  isolated  single 
area  of  court  administration  and  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  the  province,  to  remain 
in  private  hands.  All  the  rest  has  been  grad- 
ually absorbed  into  the  public  realm,  but 
divisional  courts  remain  operated  under 
private  entrepreneurship. 

Are  you  going  to  play  cost  and  economy 
over  against  the  true  essence  and  meaning  of 
justice  and  permit— either  putatively,  or  in 
fact,  or  possibly— certain  abuses  to  occur  be- 
cause of  the  competitive  ethos  that  infects 
the  private  realm  and  set  court  up  precisely 
on  the  basis  of  competing  for  claims  and 
seeking  to  attract  to  their  offices  those  who 
lay  the  heaviest  volume  of  work  before  them 
so  that  their  fees  may  be  increased  by  the 
increase  of  cases  they  handle  from  any  sector? 

And,  of  course,  I  point  to  the  finance  com- 
panies, and  to  the  collection  agencies  of  the 
province,  which  can  place  a  considerable 
burden  of  a  very  heavy  turnover  of  work  in 
the  hands  of  the  divisional  clerk  should  they 
be  so  disposed  to  do  and  thereby  inevitably 
ingratiating  themselves  with  that  clerk  and 
placing  him  in  a  position  where— I  will  not 
say  with  an  honest  man,  he  would  in  any 
way  traduce  justice  to  their  intent— but  leav- 
ing him  open,  as  a  private  individual  who 
makes  his  living  by  attracting  this  sort  of 
clientele,  exposing  him  to  this  possibility. 

You  do  not,  within  our  system  of  justice, 
expose  anybody  to  any  such  abuses.  The 
price  is  much  too  high  in  terms  of,  not  just 
the  appearance  of  justice,  but  its  actuality 
and  its  essence.  And  the  price  that  you  are 
paying,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  private  court  system  with  the  divisional 
court  clerks  is  much  too  high  a  price.  It  is  a 
false   economy  in  this   particular  regard   be- 


cause it  may  probably  in  due  course,  and  I 
think  even  presently  does,  bring  into  disrepute 
the  operations  of  our  whole  area  of  justice  to 
which  the  great  body  of  our  citizens  in  terms 
of  civil  cases  are  most  widely  exposed. 

This  is  the  court  that  people  know  most 
about.  This  is  the  court  they  go  into  most 
often.  This  has  the  heaviest  case  loads  be- 
cause it  is  precisely  a  small  claims  court 
and  nevertheless,  this  very  court  is  being 
used  as  a  tool  or  instrument  by  the  govern- 
ment to  save  money. 

In  questions  of  justice,  money  just  does  not 
weigh  that  heavily.  To  play  it  that  way,  to 
keep  this  remnant  of  a  neanderthal  system 
going  in  this  province  is  to  undermine  to 
some  degree— and  any  degree  is  too  much  in 
matters  of  just  administration. 

It  catches  a  little  in  my  gorge  that  this 
would  be  considered  palatable,  particularly 
as  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  a  most 
just  man,  with  a  deep  feeling  for  administra- 
tion, would  consider  that  the  weight  of 
economic  considerations  were  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  cause  him  to  go  on  with  the  present 
system  as  it  stands.  He  seeks  to  retain  the 
whole  divisional  court  structure  under  the 
Act  and  to  pay  the  court  clerks. 

The  Attorney  General  knows  as  well  as  I 
do— and  a  good  deal  better— what  McRuer's 
animadversions  were  against  the  division 
courts  system,  the  211  courts  extant  in  his 
time,  four  of  which  were  not  even  in  opera- 
tion and  had  no  clerks.  The  thing  lias  been 
rationalized  to  a  point  but  not  deeply  cut 
into.  In  some  areas  the  Attorney  General  has 
moved  on  the  recommendations  from  Mc- 
Ruer,  but  here  there  is  an  enormous  inertia 
for  some  strange  reason. 

What  I  would  recommend  to  the  minister 
on  the  division  court  structure  is  that  he  does 
not  geographically  centralize.  I  think  it  is 
wise  to  retain  division  court  oudets  or  offices 
in  local  communities  throughout  the  province 
so  that  ready  access,  as  I  pointed  out,  would 
be  immediately  available.  That  does  not  pre- 
clude a  centralization  of  the  agency  itself. 
In  other  words,  the  division  court  clerk  can 
have  deputies  located  and  can  fan  his  judges 
out  to  specific  locations  to  hear  cases,  just 
as  on  the  circuit  system  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  division  courts  in  the  province  and,  there- 
fore, the  number  of  clerks  and  the  outlays  of 
moneys  that  would  be  requisite  to  run  the 
divisional  system.  True,  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  going  to  retain  the  present  structure 
of  the  division  courts  and  if  there  is  not 
going  to  be  substantial  sums  of  money  levied 
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in  this  regard,  he  is  going  to  have  to  retain 
the  present  private  system  and  he  is  going  to 
have  to  guarantee  them  a  decent  return  on 
their  money. 

This  is  particularly  true  if  they  are  not 
going  to  hold  two  or  three  other  jobs  in  the 
community  at  the  same  time,  which  pgain 
places  them  in  very  severe  positions  of  per- 
haps—and it  is  the  perhaps  in  law  that  one 
has  to  obviate— of  perhaps  conflict  of  interest 
in  that  community  and  then  to  have  to  sub- 
sidize them  in  this  particular  way.  But  if  the 
Attorney  General  could  rationalize  the  struc- 
ture, give  central  locations,  reduce  the  num- 
ber, give  them  a  plenitude  of  tasks,  bring  the 
bailiff  into  the  sheriff's  office  and  dispose  of 
bailiffs— this  is  what  McRuer  recommends. 

I  do  not  go  the  whole  distance  with  him 
as  to  necessarily  absorbing  it  into  the  county 
structure.  I  think  it  is  a  distinct  office  and 
can  very  well  be  utilized  that  way;  but  he 
could  then  have  surveillance  over  a  very  wide 
circumference  of  territory  and  could,  I  say, 
have  suboffices  where  people  at  least  could 
take  the  claim,  which  can  be  then  transferred 
on  to  the  main  office.  In  any  event,  the  actual 
hearing  of  the  case  could  be  carried  out  in 
the  locale  or  a  number  of  locales  more  or 
less  along  the  lines  of  the  present  structure 
without  any  detriment,  with  an  enormous 
savings  in  terms  of  cost  and  with  the  full 
administration  of  justice  obtaining  in  these 
particular  courts. 

There  are  many  other  things  one  can  say 
about  the  abuses,  as  everyone  knows,  of  the 
divisional  court  structure,  which  is  in  no  way 
altered  here:  the  fact  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  York  at  the  time  McRuer  made  his 
recommendations— and  I  think  it  persists— 
were  being  heard  by  lawyers  pulled  into  the 
court  as  judges  since  there  was  an  insuffi- 
ciency; the  business  of  the  fee  structure, 
which  we  will  come  to  very  shortly;  the 
failures  of  the  clerks  to  be  full-time  employ- 
ees and  having  a  diversity  of  functions— all 
these  things  have  riddled  our  system,  and  the 
Attorney  General  in  these  instances  and  in 
his  Act  is  doing  very  little  over  against  what 
he  has  done  with  the  county  courts  and  with 
the  appeal  structure  to  rectify  a  wretched 
condition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  participate  in  this  debate?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
member  approve  of  the  change  of  name 
because  I  think  "division  court"  never  did 
mean  anything  to  us.  It  was  chosen  because 


the  courts  were  established  in  geographical 
divisions  of  the  province.  The  small  claims 
court  is  what  it  really  is  and  this  will,  as  we 
designed  it,  I  think  avoid  confusion  with  the 
new  divisional  court. 

I  agree  to  some  extent  with  what  the  hon. 
member  has  said  about  the  organization  of 
the  court  but,  as  he  is  aware,  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  making  sudden  or  substantial 
changes  at  this  time.  We  have  been  able,  I 
think,  in  the  past  three  or  four  years,  to  amal- 
gamate or  dispose  of  quite  a  number— I  think 
close  to  50  perhaps— of  the  very  small  divi- 
sion courts.  They  were  established  in  the 
early  days  because  distances  were  difficult  to 
travel  by  team  on  poor  roads.  Now  the  speed 
with  which  travel  can  be  accomplished  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  hold  these  small  claim 
courts  in  many  places  in  the  province,  and 
one  by  one  they  are  going  out  of  existence. 
So  we  have  reduced  the  number  very  greatly. 

It  is  true  that  the  clerk  and  the  bailiff  of 
those  small  courts  are  paid  on  a  fee  basis, 
that  is  they  are  paid  according  to  the  volume 
of  work  they  get.  The  fees  are  small.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  court.  So  that  the  litigant, 
collecting  a  small  claim,  will  not  have  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  it  in  court  costs  or 
fees,  the  fees  have  been  left  pretty  much  at 
a  very  low  level.  Consequently,  the  clerk  and 
bailiffs  make  a  very  small  amount  of  return 
for  the  amount  of  work  they  do.  Therefore 
this  bill,  in  part,  and  the  bill  which  follows, 
The  Public  Officers'  Fees  Act,  were  designed 
to  remunerate  them  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

I  have  a  list  before  me  of  the  fees  which 
every  clerk  and  every  bailiff  in  this  province 
received— as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  year  I 
have  is  1968— and  the  revision,  which  this 
legislation  would  bring  about,  would  still 
leave  many  of  them  in  the  $2,000,  $2,500 
and  $3,000  mark  as  a  net  remuneration  for 
their  year's  work  in  running  the  court— and 
some  of  them  as  low  as  $646,  $546,  $508 
and  so  on.  The  volume  is  not  there. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  do  they  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  they  have  some 
other  part-time  remuneration.  They  may 
hold  their  office,  and  may  take  the  claims  in 
a  room  of  the  house  which  they  set  up  as  an 
office.  In  a  small  hamlet  or  village,  it  is  a 
good  service.  We  cannot  afford  to— and  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  member  would  suggest 
that  we  should— pay  a  salary.  If  we  pay  any 
salary,  it  would  have  to  be  at  a  reasonable 
level.  To  rent  expensive  premises;  that,  I 
think,  would  hardly  be  justified.  I  must  say 
to  the  member  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  fact  that  the  clerk  or  the  bailiff  is  paid 
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on  a  fee  basis  puts  any  temptation  whatever 
in  their  way  to  favour  one  litigant  over  an- 
other. The  fee  for  taking  the  claim,  the  fee 
for  issuing  the  claim  is  set.  It  does  not  matter 
if  one  brings  in  10  or  one,  or  whether  it  is 
100  or  one. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  gets  a  nicer  place  on  the 
list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  say  this.  We 
have  an  inspector  of  legal  offices  who  watches 
these  courts  quite  closely.  The  cases  are 
tried  before  a  county  court  judge,  with  the 
exception  of  those  cases  where,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  a  barrister  or  solicitor  may  be 
called  to  sit,  so  that  justice  is  administered  by 
the  same  judge  who  administers  justice  in  the 
county  court.  This  is  the  important  feature. 
I  think  he  would  be  quick  to  note  if  there 
was  some  hanky-panky  of  that  sort  going  on. 

I  do  not  remember  it  ever  being  brought  to 
our  attention.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
temptation  there  and  we  have  not  observed 
it.  If  it  were  to  come  about,  I  am  quite  sure 
the  inspector  of  legal  offices  would  be  quick 
to  amend  that  situation,  or  at  least  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
I  have  not  had  that  happen. 

As  to  sitting  in  the  vacation  period,  I  think 
those  courts  go  on,  then,  at  least  in  the 
acceptance  of  claims.  Vacation  makes  no 
difference  to  the  service  of  claims.  Perhaps 
the  suggestion  of  sitting  on  a  Saturday  has 
merit.  It  is  the  judge  who  would  be  involved 
there  and,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  I 
referred  this  whole  question  of  the  use  of  our 
courts,  particularly  through  the  vacation 
periods,  to  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission, and  the  division  court  will  be  con- 
sidered in  that  study  which  is  now  progress- 
ing. 

There  is,  I  know,  some  backlog,  particularly 
in  the  large  Metropolitan  area  here.  Judge 
Ferguson  sits  full-time  and  I  believe  she 
occasionally  sits  on  Saturday  and  turns  out  a 
very  great  volume  of  work.  I  have  asked  the 
chief  judge  of  the  county  court  to  see  that 
not  just  some  judges  of  the  county  court  in 
York  but  that  all  the  judges  take  their  turn, 
and  not  regard  this  court  as  being  simply  the 
preserve  of  one  or  two  who  may  not  be 
averse  to  doing  that  work.  The  other  judges 
should  share  it  too,  because  I  think  it  would 
give  the  court  a  dignity  and  an  importance,  a 
status  which  it  deserves,  and  it  would  improve 
the  administration  of  justice. 

I  have  specifically  asked  the  chief  judge 
to  see  that  this  is  done.  I  hope  that  my  re- 
quest may  meet  with  some  action.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  it,  in  any  event. 


That  is  all  I  think  I  need  to  say  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  bill. 

Mr.   Lawlor:    How   about   staying   open    a 
little  later  at  night? 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    motion    is    for    second 
reading  of  Bill  211. 

Motion  agreed   to;   second   reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading. 

Agreed. 


THE  PUBLIC  OFFICERS'  FEES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  212,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Officers'  Fees  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  be  brief  on  this  one.  I 
would  say  to  the  Attorney  General  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  knocking  out  the 
words  "and  emoluments"  in  subsection  1  of 
section  2,  but  nevertheless  they  continue  to 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  Act.  If  there  is  any 
virtue  in  deleting  them  in  one  place,  I  would 
think  there  is  equal  virtue  to  do  so  else- 
where. I  just  point  it  out  to  him;  maybe  some 
time  in  the  future  he  will  clean  that  up. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions; 
this  will  save  the  necessity  of  going  through 
the  whole  House.  This  is  called  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Officers'  Fees  Act.  Under 
this  Act  there  have  been  down  through  the 
years,  from  surrogate  court  judges,  to  deputy 
registrars  of  courts,  to  crown  attorneys,  who 
have  received  fees.  In  the  Act  before  us  the 
fee  schedules  of  the  division  court  clerk  and 
bailiff  are  set  out  and  increased  considerably. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  should  be,  particularly 
as  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  take  place, 
if  not  by  deliberation  of  the  Attorney  General 
then  by  attrition  of  time,  which  is  apparently 
the  way  it  is  happening  at  the  moment. 

I  would  like  to  know,  when  the  minister  is 
changing  this  situation  for  the  division  court 
people,  whether  there  are  any  other  officers 
who  are  presently  within  the  dimensions  of 
this  particular  statute— whether  sheriffs,  for 
instance,  to  any  extent  are  still  paid  in  this 
particular  way?  I  think  not,  because  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  past  year  or  so.  At 
the  time  McRuer's  recommendations  came 
through  there  were  eight  Crown  attorneys  in 
Ontario  who  were  being  paid  at  least  partially 
on  a  fee  basis,  rather  than  straight  salary.  Are 
there  any  of  them  left;  and  if  so  why? 
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In  general,  the  Act  as  it  presently  stands 
is,  therefore,  pretty  well  otiose,  useless,  worn- 
out,  except  for  the  one  clause  that  touches 
the  division  courts  which  remain— I  said  this 
previously  to  the  last  bill— within  the  private 
enterprise  sector  and  not  in  the  public  realm; 
this  is  the  last  dregs  of  an  old  system  that  is 
disappearing  as  these  bills  come  through. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  discussion 
on  this  bill? 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  payment,  this  $20,000  gross 
—do  they  have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their 
assistants  out  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
answering  the  question  first.  The  clerk  has  to 
pay  his  rent,  his  maintenance,  his  heat,  his 
staff,  whatever  it  may  be— clerk,  secretary- 
buy  his  equipment  and  generally  run  his 
office.  Out  of  that  $20,000  gross,  all  his 
expenses  come  before  he  retains  anything  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  min- 
ister's experience  with  this,  is  the  amount  he 
has  here  sufficient  then  to  give  them  a  rea- 
sonable return? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
as  I  say,  before  me,  with  respect  to  this  bill 
and  the  previous  one,  what  every  clerk  in  this 
province— I  can  tell  members  every  clerk  in 
every  division  court— was  receiving  as  a  net 
and  what  he  will  receive  under  this  new 
proposed  legislation.  The  amounts  are  not 
extravagant,  actually,  I  assure  members.  I 
would  be  glad  to  show  them  to  the  hon. 
member  if  he  would  like  to  see  them. 

The   reason   the   word   "emoluments"   was 
taken  out  is  that  there  are  no  more  emolu- 
ments; it  is  now  fees  only.  If  it  remains  in 
other  sections  of  the  Act- 
Mr.  Lawior:  Take  a  look  at  section  three. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  I  shall  take  a 
look  at  that,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon. 
member  for  bringing  that  to  my  attention. 
I  will  look  at  it  and  perhaps  it  should  come 
out.  If  so,  I  could  offer  an  amendment  to  do 
that.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  the  fee  basis 
has  been  knocked  out,  removed,  except  that 
I  believe  there  are  perhaps  one  or  two 
Crown  attorneys  who  receive  some  fees.  We 
have  been  striving  to  get  rid  of  it  completely. 

Judges  used  to  get  fees  for  surrogate 
court  work;  many  Crown  attorneys  over  the 
years  were  paid  on  fee  basis— surrogate  court 
clerks  and  so  on— I  know  all  this  has  been 


removed.  There  may  be  one  or  two  Crown 
attorneys  but  that  is  all  and  our  objective  is 
to  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  except  that  in  the 
small  claims  court  it  seems  a  reasonable  way, 
at  least,  to  go  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Lawior:  Where  would  these  Crown 
attorneys  be?  Up  north? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  have  the  area 
before  me.  I  believe  it  is  in  Woodstock  and, 
I  think,  Cayuga— those  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  212. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THE  LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  218,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  usually  when  changes  in 
liquor  policy  are  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment it  is  by  regulation,  accompanied  by  an 
announcement  in  this  House,  but  rarely  by  an 
amendment.  We  have  an  opportunity,  on  the 
principle  of  Bill  218,  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  liquor  licensing  in  the  province  as  it  is 
amended  in  this  case. 

As  you  know,  sir,  it  undertakes  to  improve 
the  amenities  in  some  of  the  establishments, 
and  gives  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  the 
power  to  extend  dining  and  lounge  licences 
to  areas  designed  as  resorts,  even  though 
they  may  be  situated  in  municipalities  which 
have  not  had  a  wet  vote,  or  a  local  option 
vote  that  would  permit  the.  I  think  under 
these  circumstances,  sir,  that  you  would  per- 
mit me  some  comments  that  perhaps  go  into 
the  background  thinking  that  led  the  govern- 
ment to  this  decision  and  some  comparable 
thinking  that  our  caucus  has  undertaken  along 
the  same  lines. 

This  is  sort  of  a  change  in  management 
of  both  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  and  the 
Liquor  Control  Board.  The  chairman  of  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  retired  after  many 
years  of  service  to  the  community  and  he 
has  been  replaced  by  former  Police  Chief 
Mackey.  I  was  interested  to  read  that  Mr. 
Sheppard,  the  chairman  of  the  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  has  also  reached  retirement  age, 
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so  these  changes  will  certainly  result  in 
some  different  attitude,  at  least,  towards  the 
implementation  and  administration  of  the 
regulations  that  are  put  before  the  two  chair- 
men by  the  government  and  through  the 
minister  opposite,  the  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Welch). 

I  think  perhaps  when  we  are  talking  about 
changes  in  The  Liquor  Licence  Act,  we 
should  be  clear  that  the  liquor  problem  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  early  pioneer  days  of 
Ontario.  I  think,  sir,  you  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  in  most  small  rural  communities 
such  as  my  own,  the  village  of  St.  George, 
there  were  distilleries  that  legally  sold  raw 
rotgut  whisky  by  the  honey-pailful  or  by  the 
gallon  at  25  cents  a  gallon.  I  have  been  told 
that  they  did  not  have  a  problem  with  school 
buses  in  those  days,  because  the  farmers  in- 
sisted on  hitching  up  the  wagon  to  take  the 
kids  to  school  so  that  the  honey  pails  could 
be  filled  for  the  day. 

Actually,  the  information  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  those  days— and  I  am  sure, 
sir,  that  you  will  realize  that  this  has  a  direct 
implication  to  the  principle  of  this  bill- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  is  anticipat- 
ing what  I  might  be  thinking. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  just  saw  that  worried 
look  on  your  forehead.  The  regulations  that 
have  been  in  operation  under  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act,  and  which  would  be  changed 
somewhat  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
were  in  direct  response  to  what  became  a 
huge  and  substantial  community  problem.  By 
our  standards,  I  would  think  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  manhood  in  Upper  Canada  in  those 
days  would  be  designated  alcoholic.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  say  and  I  suppose  the  real 
control  was  the  fact  that  they  had  to  work 
such  long  hours  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
and  the  physiological  processes  of  purification 
worked  a  little  more  effectively  for  them  than 
they  do  in  modem  circumstances. 

The  government  in  those  days  did  not  have 
access  to  an  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
or  any  basic  organization  which  would  under- 
take research  and  technical  advice  to  those 
who  had  public  responsibility.  But  fortun- 
ately, or  unfortunately— I  think  fortunately  in 
those  circumstances— there  was  an  organiza- 
tion, the  Methodist  Church,  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  19th  century,  which  undertook 
to  organize  public  opinion  and  make  the 
change.  And  they  were  particularly  success- 
ful, because  it  was  obvious  to  everyone  that 
the  use  of  liquor  by  the  community  in  those 
days  was  a  tremendous  curse,  disrupting  all 


sorts     of     programmes     and     projects,     both 
family  and  community. 

Local  option,  the  legal  answer,  came  about 
some  years  later,  toward  the  end  of  the 
century  and  early  in  this  century,  and  allowed 
the  community  to  have  a  vote  on  whether 
they  would  go  dry  or  not;  whether  the  pro- 
visions in  those  days  of  Tjie  Canada  Temper- 
ance Act  or  the  parallel  provincial  statutes 
would  come  into  operation.  And  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  community  taking  part  in 
the  election,  most  of  the  municipalities  voted 
dry  in  response  to  the  huge  problem  and  the 
recognition  of  this  problem  across  Ontario. 

Since  then  we  have  been  gradually  work- 
ing our  way  back  to  the  point  where  the  use 
or  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  become  a 
personal  responsibility  and  decision;  we  have 
worked  to  the  point  where,  under  practically 
the  same  statute  as  was  used  to  vote  most  of 
the  townships  dry,  many  of  the  municipalities 
have  voted  wet  and  the  proportions  that  do 
so  become  higher  and  higher  as  the  local 
option  votes  are  held  year  by  year. 

Changes  in  governmental  policy,  even  be- 
fore the  one  that  is  announced  in  this  statute, 
have  increased  the  possibility  of  this  occurr- 
ing and  certainly  the  freedom  of  action  that 
emphasizes  the  personal  responsibilities  in 
this  difficult  matter.  The  decisions  taken  by 
the  Hepburn  administration  and  the  Drew 
administration  are  well  known.  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  Provincial  Secretary  will  recall 
that  it  was  while  the  two  of  us  were  attend- 
ing university  that  Mr.  Drew  decided  that 
liquor  allowances  without  benefit  of  local 
option  could  be  opened  in  five  major  urban 
centres  in  the  Province  of  Ontario— Toronto, 
Hamilton,  London,  Windsor,  and  I  believe 
Ottawa. 

They  had  to  have  populations  of  50,000  or 
more,  but  no  local  option  vote  was  required 
and  it  was  by  the  statutes  of  the  province 
that  such  facilities  were  made  available  to 
those  residents.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  recall 
the  excitement  in  those  communities  of 
50,000  or  more  when  these  establishments 
first  came  into  operation.  I  have  heard  that 
university  students  would  go  down  and 
examine  them  in  some  detail  to  see  how  they 
affected  the  temper  of  the  community. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Wine, 
women  and  song! 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  this  was  an  instance  similar 
to  the  principle  of  this  bill  where  the  licen- 
sing of  dining  and  lounge  facilities  was  per- 
mitted without  reference  to  the  citizens  in  a 
local  option  vote.  One  of  the  problems  since 
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then  is  that  for  the  addition  of  dining  and 
lounge  facilities,  an  additional  vote  was 
needed  even  in  a  community  which  had  pre- 
viously voted  wet.  And  this  has  accounted 
for  the  tremendous  complexity  and  cost  of 
the  multiple  local  option  votes  which  have 
been  held  by  the  municipalities  since  then. 

There  were  those  experts  in  the  field,  some 
of  them  advising  the  administration,  who  felt 
that  they  ought  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and 
start  with  fresh  local  option  votes  because  of 
the  complexity  that  had  arisen  from  the  policy 
decisions  back  in  1947  or  1948.  Rut  now  we 
find  that  even  in  many  dry  areas,  such  as  my 
own  township  of  South  Dumfries— and  there 
are  several  others  in  my  own  constituency  of 
Rrant  like  this— it  is  quite  possible  if  you  be- 
long to  certain  clubs,  particularly  the  Legion 
or  the  local  golf  club,  to  legally  buy  a  drink 
of  beer  or  liquor  and  do  so  with  your  friends, 
and  that  if  it  is  necessary  on  special  occasions 
to  circumvent  the  dry  provisions  of  the  law 
as  it  applies  in  these  townships,  that  such 
permission  is  granted  under  special  circum- 
stances, but  without  too  much  difficulty,  by 
applying  in  due  time  under  the  proper  aus- 
pices to  the  minister  or  through  him  to  the 
Liquor  Licence  Roard. 

This  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  now  see  in  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  White)  that  we 
have  gained  $190  million  in  the  liquor  trade 
this  year,  that  is  by  gallonage  and  markup, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  there  is  the 
10  per  cent  sales  tax,  so  that  our  revenues 
from  the  liquor  business  are  well  in  excess  of 
$200  million;  so  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  Ontario  be  designated  a  dry  prov- 
ince. 

Even  in  those  townships  which  have  not 
had  a  vote  under  the  provisions  of  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act  which  we  are  now  asked  to 
amend  in  this  bill,  it  is  quite  generally  ac- 
cepted, sir,  that  the  people  living  in  those 
communities  are  not  always  total  abstainers, 
and  that  they  have  to  belong  to  these  special 
clubs  or  use  other  facilities,  or  alternatively 
drive  some  considerable  distance  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  what  they  consider  their 
rights  to  have  a  drink  when  they  choose  to 
do  so,  and  under  pleasant  surroundings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  characteristic  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Conservative 
government  for  many  years,  to  satisfy  their 
basic  Puritan  leanings,  that  they  felt  that  it 
was  all  right  to  drink  as  long  as  no  enjoyment 
was  involved,  and  they  almost  required  The 
Liquor  Licence  Act  to  demand  the  hanging 
of  a  sign— probably  done  in  needlepoint— in 
each  outlet  saying,  "You  know  the  rules;  no 


having  fun."  We  have  watched  with  interest 
as  this  Puritan  approach  has  somehow  been 
exposed  to  the  light  of  other  attitudes  in  the 
community,  resulting,  I  am  sure,  from  genera] 
enlightenment  and  immigration  and  new  atti- 
tudes all  across  the  province. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
described  best,  I  believe,  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  when  he  said  that  he  is  undertak- 
ing a  change  in  the  law  and  the  regulations 
which  will  make  these  centres  much  less  drab 
and  in  fact  almost  a  community  social  centre. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  attitude  and  one  that 
we  would  support. 

Rut  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  unorganized  terri- 
tories of  northern  Ontario,  no  liquor  votes  are 
required  unless  there  is  an  organized  town- 
ship contiguous  to  the  area  in  which  licensed 
premises  might  be  established.  In  which  case, 
the  nearby  area  does  have  a  say  in  the  final 
decision. 

Rut  in  northern  Ontario,  in  order  to  make 
the  availability  of  alcoholic  beverages  more 
convenient,  the  government  or  the  Liquor 
Licence  Roard  has  granted  a  purveyor's 
licence— if  such  there  is;  I  am  not  sure  what  it 
is  called— to  an  ordinary  merchant,  who  might 
have  a  store  or  an  eatery- 


Mr.    J.    E.    Stokes    (Thunder    Ray) 
agency  store. 


An 


Mr.  Nixon:  —an  agency  store,  I  am  told  by 
the  member  for  Thunder  Ray,  or  a  package 
store.  Travelling  through  the  north,  I  have 
often  gone  into  a  place  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  noticed  that  at  one  end  of  the  building, 
along  with  the  bubble  gum  and  the  raffle 
tackets  and  things  like  that,  there  is  a  large 
shelf  containing  the  major  brands,  the  ones 
that  are  most  popular.  I  understand  that  the 
local  merchant  gets  such  a  licence  on  a  basic 
markup  of  approximately  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  member  means  they  just 
add  10  per  cent  then  cut  it  down  to  five 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know.  Is  the  hon. 
member  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  would  also  realize 
that  the  storekeeper  who  gets  this  special 
privilege  has  a  substantial  advantage  over  his 
competitors,  because  if  you  are  going  to  go  in 
and  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  you  might  be  tempted 
to  make  other  purchases  as  well.  It  means 
that  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  different  laws 
apply  in  northern  Ontario,  certainly  the  un- 
organized townships.  The  right  of  local  option 
does  not  mean  anything  up  there;   and  they 
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do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  substantially  by 
not  having  that  right. 

In  the  local  option  votes— and  they  are  still 
quite  numerous;  I  inquired  from  the  chief 
electoral  officer  yesterday,  in  casual  conver- 
sation; although  the  number  this  year  was 
not  known  specifically,  just  immediately,  there 
is  definite  information  that  these  votes  are 
regular  and  frequent.  Particularly,  many 
municipal  councils  have  decided  that  it  is 
convenient,  since  December  7  is  the  date  for 
education  and  municipal  elections,  to  have 
their  liquor  votes  at  the  same  time.  This 
means  that  the  chief  electoral  officer  has  quite 
a  heavy  responsibility  to  respond  to  the  peti- 
tions that  have  been  approved  by  councils 
to  have  such  a  vote. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that  a 
council  which  is  concerning  itself  with  the 
licensing  of  dining  and  lounge  facilities  can 
accede  to  a  petition,  or  they  can  make  an 
informal  agreement  with  an  individual  who 
may  not  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
together  a  petition,  and  will  simply  accept 
the  citizen's  undertaking  that  he  will  pay  the 
cost  of  the  vote,  thus  relieving  the  munici- 
pality of  this  cost  which  can  be  quite  heavy. 
In  other  areas,  it  does  not  amount  to  very 
much. 

In  my  own  constituency  of  Brant,  there  is 
a  small  section  of  land  near  the  town  of  Paris, 
in  which  is  located  the  White  Horse  Restaur- 
ant. There  was  some  evidence  that  it  might 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  if  this 
particular  restaurant  were  licensed.  So  it  was 
decided  that  a  small  piece  of  this  territory 
would  be  annexed  by  the  town  of  Paris,  and 
a  local  option  vote  would  be  held.  There 
were  17  residents  there;  the  campaign  did 
not  amount  to  very  much.  The  owner  of  the 
restaurant  drove  all  of  them  to  the  polls  him- 
self. One  resident  refused  to  vote,  and  inter- 
estingly enough  the  vote  just  barely  carried, 
but  carry  it  did. 

Those  members  who  are  travelling  be- 
tween, let  us  say  Toronto  and  London,  as 
they  might  from  time  to  time,  or  even  Chat- 
ham, I  am  sure  would  be  well  treated  and 
hospitably  treated  indeed,  if  they  stopped  at 
the  White  Horse  Restaurant  and  Tavern,  as 
it  is  now  known. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Very  necessary,  too. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs) :It  is  a  very  fine  spot. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  End  of 
commercial! 


Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  the  other  classic  case, 
of  course,  in  the  community  that  was  known 
as  Ojibway. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  annexed  under  special 
circumstances  because  it  happened  to  contain 
the  few  acres  of  ground  upon  which  Windsor 
raceway  was  built.  Under  those  circumstances 
there  were  only  three  voters  in  the  local 
option  vote;  I  presume  they  were  able  to  get 
th  66%  majority— 60  per  cent  is  what  is 
required  now— but  it  may  even  have  been  a 
100  per  cent  vote.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 
Anyway,  I  understand  that  you  can  now  get 
a  legal  drink  at  Windsor  raceway  along  with 
some  of  the  other  amenities  that  are  there. 

My  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  respect, 
is  this:  the  bill  before  us  increases  the  power 
of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  to  license  dining 
and  lounge  facilities  in  a  dry  area  without  a 
\ote.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  reten- 
tion of  the  local  option  provisions  deals  in  a 
very  hypocritical  and  ineffectual  way  with 
the  control  of  the  use,  and  let  us  say,  the 
abuse,  of  liquor  in  this  province. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
What  is  the  member's  policy  now? 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  It  is  the 
same  policy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  come  down  very 
heavily  on  all  sides  of  the  House  for  the  need 
for  more  education,  for  the  use  of  the  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation,  which  used  to  be 
called  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction 
Research  Foundation. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  is  the  member's 
policy  on  local  option  now? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  hon.  minister  want  to 
speak? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  is  the  member's 
policy  on  local  option? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  minister 
would  let  me  complete  my  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Is  it  the  same  as  in  1967? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Minister  of  Revenue,  who  comes  into  this 
House  for  about  15  minutes  a  week,  always 
interrupts  the  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  so;  he  is  always 
here. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  not  possible,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  might  keep  him  under  some  sem- 
blance of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  minister 
please  keep  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He  has  very  faithful 
attendance. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Would  the  Liberals  'fess 
up?  Just  what  is  their  policy? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  referred  to  the 
minister  previously,  when  he  was  not  in  his 
seat,  and  indicated  in  his  own  report  that  the 
revenues  from  the  liquor  business  amount  to 
$190  million  plus  the  10  per  cent  sales  tax, 
but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  put  the  two  figures 
together  so  that,  in  fact,  we  could  tell  just 
what  the  liquor  trade,  over  which  we  have  a 
monopoly,  returns  to  the  province. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing,  you  know,  that 
he  is  such  a  strong  free  enterpriser  and  yet, 
in  fact,  he  operates,  through  his  association 
with  the  administration,  a  monopoly  which 
buys  the  booze  cheap,  waters  it  down  and 
sells  it  dear,  and  in  so  doing  makes  a  profit 
of  over  $200  million. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  should  come  to  order,  or  I 
shall  be— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just 
trying  to  respond  to  the  useful  interjections 
of- 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  was  provoked. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —the  hon.  minister,  since  he 
does  come  into  the  House  from  time  to  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's policy  on  local  option? 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  useless. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right,  so  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  say  that  there  are  still  many  dry 
areas  in  which  those  people  who  do  want  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  individual  rights,  to 
drink  if  they  choose,  must  drive  many  miles 
in  order  to  buy  beer  or  liquor,  or  to  sit  down 
in  licensed  premises  with  their  friends  and 
enjoy  an  evening. 

I  have  personally  experienced,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  dry  township,  living  in  a  dry 
township,  of  having  to  be  of  what  assistance 
or  comfort  I  could  to  young  people  on  their 
way  back  from  such  an  enjoyable  evening, 
who  had  been  stopped  by  the  OPP  and 
charged  with  impaired  driving;  simply  be- 
cause the  law  of  the  land  and  the  decision  of 


the  community  would  not  permit  them  to  buy 
a  legal  drink  at  home,  or  at  least  in  their 
own  town.  They  did  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  join  the  clubs  of  the  style  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Revenue  belongs  to  in  such 
numbers. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  do  not  belong  to  any 
clubs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Like  the  London  Hunt  Club? 
Probably  none  would  have  him,  if  that  is  the 
case. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Oh,  really? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Really,  is  that  Parlia- 
mentary? 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  It  is  a  little 
bit  low. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  decision  of  the  government 
to  circumvent  the  local  option  provisions  has 
been  growing  over  the  years.  The  Legions 
and  clubs,  the  banquet  permits  and  special 
event  permits  mean  that  in  most  of  these 
areas  legal  drinking  does  take  place.  This 
would  extend  the  right  to  issue  licences  to 
resorts  as  designated  under  the  statute,  which 
means  that  it  is  moving  further  into  this 
area  of  permissiveness. 

Now  let  me  say,  sir,  that  we  believe  in 
the  educational  process  as  the  only  way  of 
ensuring  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  which,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you, 
has  been  a  substantial  curse  in  the  com- 
munity from  the  very  earliest  pioneer  days. 

We  now  know  that  there  are  threats  from 
drugs  and  other  illegal  substances,  which 
even  outweigh  the  problems  of  alcohol.  We 
seem  to  have  evolved  as  a  community  so 
that  while  there  are  individuals  which  can- 
not cope  with  the  threat  of  alcoholism,  still 
through  the  schools,  through  family  training, 
and  programmes  of  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation,  we  feel  that  this  is  the  means  of 
control  and  the  fostering  of  moderation  rather 
than  the  archaic  provision  of  legislation  which 
is  founded  in  the  1880s. 

I  feel,  myself,  that  the  government  might 
very  well  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  take 
an  entirely  new  and  fresh  look  at  the  controls 
and  licensing  of  liquor  and  beer  outlets, 
rather  than  just  making  this  small  amendment 
to  the  basic  bill.  Chief  Mackey  has  come  to 
a  position  of  great  responsibility  in  interpret- 
ing the  government's  regulations.  He  has 
already  got  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  and 
the  government  into  more  disrepute  in  this 
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area  through  his  decisions  relating  to  Oktober- 
fest,  where  he  would  not  allow  the  use  of 
the  word  "beer"  or  a  picture  of  a  particularly 
buxom  young  lady,  let  us  say,  in  support  of 
Oktoberfest. 

The  Provincial  Secretary,  very  properly, 
when  Chief  Mackey  might  have  been  criti- 
cized and  was  criticized,  took  the  responsi- 
bility himself  by  pointing  out  that  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  applies  and  administers  only 
the  regulations  and,  in  fact,  attitudes,  that  are 
handed  down  to  them  by  this  government 
and  through  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

So  the  point  is  this,  that  while  Chief 
Mackey— let  us  say  Commissioner  Mackey— 
may  bring  to  his  job  the  law  enforcer's  out- 
look—and this  may  explain  why  he  was  as 
rigid  as  he  was  in  the  interpretation  of  gov- 
ernment regulations— it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  minister  and  this  government  to  see  that 
the  regulations  and  the  law  do  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  community.  This  should 
be  done  not  after  a  ridiculous  situation  as 
was  apparent  in  Kitchener  in  recent  weeks, 
but  surely  in  advance  of  these  circumstances. 
That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  feel  that  this  bill  should  be  sup- 
ported but  that  it  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem.  The  time  has  come  surely 
when  we  should  give  the  responsibility  to 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  mouse  that  roared! 

Mr.  Nixon:  —to  approve  dining  and  lounge 
facilities  in  any  community  whether  or  not 
the  local  opinion  provisions  have  been  met. 
I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
would  be  our  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  that  effect  when  the  bill  comes  before  the 
House  in  committee.  So  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  minister,  and  even  the  minister  from 
London  South,  to  consider  the  possibilities 
here.  I  know  he  is  already  licking  his  chops, 
not  about  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  what 
he  can  do  with  it  politically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  this 
House— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  I  am  waiting  for 
is  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  explain 
if  he  is  still- 
Mr.  Nixon:  —to  do  away  with  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  local  option  vote.  The  govern- 
ment has  circumvented  its  provisions  be- 
ginning in  1947,  and  it  is  circumventing  the 
provisions  again  in  this  bill. 

The  Liberal  Party— and  I  am  its  spokesman 
—believes  it  is  time  to  take  another  look  at 


these  provisions  to  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  the  right  for  the 
decision  to  be  made  on  the  individual's  basis 
as  to  whether  the  use  of  liquor  will  be 
proper  and  moderate  or  whether  it  will  be 
abused;  to  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  province 
the  same  rights  that  are  available  in  all  of 
northern  Ontario;  to  extend  to  all  parts  of 
the  province  the  same  rights  that  are  avail- 
able in  the  urban  centres. 

I  use  the  word  hypocrisy  advisedly  and  I 
would  say  as  sincerely  as  I  can,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  invite  the  members  of  the  NDP  and  of 
the  Conservative  Party  to  consider  this  before 
the  bill  comes  forward  for  committee  stage. 
Local  option  in  this  regard  no  longer  meets 
the  needs  of  the  community  to  control  the 
use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages.  There 
are  other  and  far  better  means  that  I  have 
already  outlined  to  you  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  time  that  this  government  faced  the  facts 
in  the  community  and  stopped  misleading 
parts  of  the  community  by  indicating  that  this 
bill,  in  fact,  controls  the  use  and  abuse  of 
alcoholic  beverage.  We  feel  that  the  bill 
must  be  supported  in  principle,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  the  very  particulars  that 
I  have  brought  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  invite  the  careful 
consideration  of  spokesmen  of  all  three 
parties  and  ask  them  for  support  in  an 
amendment  which  we  intend  to  bring  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  joining  this 
debate  may  I  say  by  way  of  analogy  that 
there  are  many  forms  of  dances  in  this  world. 
I  refer  you  to  the  Spanish  tarantella,  and  for 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune,  I 
remind  them  of  the  dance  that  was  per- 
formed by  Zorba  in  the  movie.  There  are 
mazurkas  and  other  forms  of  full  blown, 
genuine  character  dancing.  In  between  there 
are  other  forms,  perhaps  more  sedate,  but 
nevertheless  unmistakeably  dances— the  waltz 
for  example.  But  when  we  come  to  legislation 
such  as  this  we  have  reached  little  mincing 
steps  where  the  pattern  and  form  of  a  dance 
is  hardly  detectable  at  all.  The  movement 
of  the  body  barely  sways  under  a  strong 
wind.  If  there  are  any  steps  it  is  two  steps 
forward  and  four  steps  back,  with  a  slight 
weaving  to  the  left  side  on  occasion. 

To  put  this  perhaps  somewhat  more  baldly, 
may  I  read  Ron  Haggert  on  this  legislation: 
But  the  changes  in  the  liquor  legislation 
announced  this  week  are  so  picayune,  so 
obvious,  and  so  long  overdue,  that  any 
government  introducing  them  in  the  name 
of  progress  should  be  cited  for  contempt. 
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Either  in  terms  of  the  patterns  of  movement 
or  of  non  movement,  or  in,  as  I  say  more 
forthright  terms,  I  am  forced  to  regard,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  minister  in  charge  of  liquor  for 
Ontario  as  a  form  of  young  Theseus  who  is 
caught  in  the  Minoan  labyrinth  seeking  an 
ideal  or  even  respectable,  or  even  intelligent, 
liquor  law  called  Ariadne,  and  having  lost  the 
thread,  moves  around  year  after  year  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  maze. 

This  is  what  this  legislation  desolves  to.  If 
one  peruses— 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  The  Minister  of 
Revenue  agrees  with  the  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  one  peruses  the  liquor 
legislation  of  the  province  under  The  Liquor 
Control  Act,  which  has  to  do  with  private 
drinking  or  The  Liquor  Licence  Act  presently 
under  surveillance  having  to  do  with  public 
drinking  one  can  see  the  plethora,  the  maze 
and  the  stupidities  through  which  we  have 
been  drawn  down  through  the  centuries  in 
the  name  of  an  outworn,  purged  and  wholly 
immoral  morality,  which  has  led  to  more 
grievances,  subjected  more  people  to  pillory, 
has  lent  more  ignominious  terms  and  human 
relationships  than  it  ever  sought  to  solve, 
has  broken  families,  has  disrupted  the  rela- 
tionship between  individuals.  That  tortured, 
repressive,  unhappy  imposition  through  a 
particular  ethos,  namely,  the  puritannical, 
is  long  obviated  and  overdue. 

The  government  knows  it,  and  yet  it  gives 
only  lip  service  to  it  in  instance  after  in- 
stance. 

I  would  have  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  refer  to 
the  more  than  six— I  think  there  would  prob- 
ably be  half  a  dozen  more  categories— major 
categories  in  this  province  to  which  an  adden- 
dum is  being  made  this  afternoon  as  to  who 
gets  what  under  what  conditions,  and  as  to 
whether  the  lavatory  condition  in  the  thing 
is  of  such  a  state  or  the  number  of  chairs 
around  a  table  are  of  such  a  quantity.  You 
have  the  lounge  permits  and  dining  room 
permits,  then  a  distinct  kind  called  a  lounge 
permit,  then  club  permits  of  various  kinds 
and  then  special  permits,  to  which  we  are 
adding  resort  permits  at  the  present  moment 
and  which  apparently  have  quite  distinctive 
features  connected  with  them. 

I  am  saying  that  there  is  a  weird  maze  of 
different  kinds  of  permits  grown  up,  Topsy- 
like,  over  the  generations  without  rhyme  or 
any  particular  reason.  Some  places  one  can 
have  beer  and  wine  with  the  meals,  other 
places  one  may  have  liquor  and  other  places 
one  may  have  liquor  without  meals  and  under 
them  are  certain  determinate  conditions.  This 


is  the  quagmire  or  ineptitude  in  hypocrisy 
that  we  have  erected  in  terms  of  the  liquor 
laws  of  this  province,  and  there  is  no  simu- 
lacrum of  a  move  toward  change  and  cer- 
tainly this  legislation  indicates  that. 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  have  you 
look  at  to  show  just  what  the  over-weaning 
weight  of  restriction  and  repression  to  which 
the  people  of  Ontario  and  business  com- 
munity in  this  area  is  subjected.  Have  a 
look  at  section  72  of  The  Liquor  Licence 
Act  which  is  being  excluded  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  legislation.  Look  at  the  numer- 
ous questions  that  could  be  asked  in  the 
referendum  under  the  local  option.  Note  the 
new  question  that  is  going  to  be  added  to  the 
catechism  as  to  whether  you  kept  the  true 
faith  or  not  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  could 
be  examined  by  Mr.  Mackey  under  oath,  in 
respect  to  these  matters. 

"Are  you  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  beer 
only  under  a  public  house  licence  for  con- 
sumption on  licensed  premises  to  which  both 
men  and  women  may  be  admitted  whether 
singly  or  escorted?"  What  a  horrendous 
question  to  ask  of  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
what  an  enormous  cost  is  involved  in  answer- 
ing of  that  very  simple-minded  question. 

You  know  that  the  people  are  thoroughly 
in  favour  of  such  a  move  and  were  in  favour 
of  it  20  years  ago  and  they  are  appreciably 
more  in  favour  of  it  as  every  instant  goes  by. 
They  are  in  favour  of  a  damned  sight  more 
than  that  if  you  wanted  to  go  around  asking 
some  sensible  questions.  They  are  in  favour 
of— and  I  am  sure  will  support  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  his  amendment— 
the  thorough  and  complete  abolition  of  the 
local  option  provisions  in  Ontario. 

Wipe  them  out.  You  have  undermined 
them.  You  have  put  so  many  holes  in  them 
now.  You  do  not  give  any  cognizance  to  your 
own  legislation.  You  bring— this  is  particu- 
larly wounding  for  legislators— the  whole  of 
the  laws  of  Ontario  under  fire,  under  reproof 
by  the  maintenance  of  your  present  panoply 
of  liquor  legislation. 

One  of  the  grievous  things  is,  of  course, 
the  ridiculous  law  touching  found-ins.  But 
the  whole  thing  is  a  maze  of  stupidities  and 
there  was  just  one  regard  where  innocent 
people,  because  they  are  in  a  room  with  some- 
body under  21  years  of  age,  whether  they 
know  he  is  under  21  or  not,  can  be  neverthe- 
less fined  in  accord  for  having— guilt  by  asso- 
ciation—actually been  drinking  in  the  same 
establishment. 

Everyone  knows  in  this  House,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  flagellated  by  the  argument,  just 
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how  over-blown  and  undermining  and  really 
stupid  the  liquor  legislation  of  this  province 
presently  is. 

This  legislation  does  nothing  really  to  move 
ahead.  It  does  not  say  that  the  public  house 
structures  that  presently  exist— men  only,  or 
women  only,  or  whatever  the  context  of  two 
or  three  categories  are— is  going  to  be  wiped 
out.  It  does  not  say  that.  It  simply  adds  a 
further  curl  to  the  hair.  It  simply  says  that 
you  may  retain  these  things  which  are  pres- 
ently under  way  or  exist  extant,  and  my  guess 
would  he  that  the  overwhelming  number  of 
proprietors  would  precisely  do  so. 

They  have  built  up  a  male  clientele  down 
through  the  city  and  have  no  desire  to  expand 
the  role  of  their  premises,  or  they  have  a 
male/female  clientele  and  do  not  desire  to 
accommodate  single  people  in  this  particular 
way.  Therefore,  with  the  cost  and  expense 
involved  in  redecorating,  refurbishing  their 
premises,  which  is  promised,  apparently, 
under  the  regulations,  they  are  not  going  to 
do  so. 

Therefore,  even  to  that  extent  all  this  is  an 
added  fillip  on  the  top  of  an  ingrained  and 
over-blown  situation  and  does  not  make  any 
radical  moves,  or  even  any  intelligent  moves, 
towards  a  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  as  it 
presently  exists  in  this  province. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister,  in  particu- 
lar—point his  attention  to  the  fact  that,  I 
think,  when  he  introduced  this  legislation  he 
gave  an  indication  that  dancing  would  be  per- 
mitted, that  people  would  be,  Lord  help  us, 
even  permitted  to  sing  on  occasions,  so  that 
the  more  recondite  effects  of  alcohol  could  be, 
as  the  Freudians  say,  abreacted. 

I  think  you  know  that  if  you  want  to  keep 
them  sober,  keep  them  singing,  as  I  always 
say,  but  having  finally  realized  that  this  may 
be  a  therapeutic  matter  to  restore  some  sanity 
and  peace  to  the  province  and  indue 3  a  sing- 
ing state  of  mind.  Is  it  true  that  this  is  the 
minister's  intent? 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore me  which  would  give  any  indication  of 
that.  And,  further,  as  to  the  horrendous  sight, 
particularly  for  very  young  eyes,  of  a  glass  of 
wine  being  exposed  to  public  view,  some- 
thing I  am  sure  that  would  quite  scandalize 
the  multitudes  and  add  temptation  to  the 
littie  ones  of  the  world.  Is  this  permissible 
under  the  present  legislation?  Again,  the  Act 
does  not  make  any  indication  as  to  how- 
Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  How  about 
dancing  girls? 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  and  the  member  for 
Algoma  would  like  to  know  whether  we  can 
throw  in  dancing  girls.  I  would  be  quite  in 
accord  with  that,  I  assure  you.  Anything  for 
a  little  merriment  in  this  otherwise  dull- 
Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  distinctly  heard  that  about 
the  dancing  girls. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Point  of  order.  I  want  this 
to  go  on  the  record,  that  the  member  for 
Algoma  did  not  ask  that  dancing  girls  would 
be  added  to— 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  distinctly  heard  him  ask 
about  dancing  girls. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  obviously  I  do  not  know 
what  the  member  for  Algoma  has  got  against 
dancing  girls.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  New 
Democratic  Party  does  not  feel  the  same  way 
about  them. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  have  nothing  against 
dancing  girls. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  the  government  had  mis- 
givings about  the  abolition  of  local  option 
then  perhaps  an  intermediate  step  could  be 
considered.  That  is,  the  abolition  of  the  vote 
procedure,  which  is  costly  and  inefficient,  and 
where  you  have  to  have  three-fifths  of  the 
individuals— three-fifths!— almost  as  bad  as  the 
government's  labour  legislation  is  its  liquor 
legislation,  or  vice  versa.  Where  does  the  gov- 
ernment get  its  democratic  principles  opera- 
tive there?  It  is  weighed  strenuously  and  in- 
vidiously against  the  drinking  classes  of  this 
nation. 

If  the  minister  would  agree  to  abolish  it, 
then  he  could  preserve  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board,  or  the  Liquor  Control  Board  as  a  court 
of  appeal,  so  to  speak,  analogies  to  the  role  of 
the  Municipal  Board,  where,  if  there  were  a 
substantial  voice  in  the  community  profundly 
opposed  on  conscientious  grounds  to  the  use 
of  liquor  in  their  community,  they  could  make 
an  appearance  before  that  board  and  state 
their  case.  A  jurisprudence  could  be  set  up— 
again,  analogous  to  The  Municipal  Act- 
where  it,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  board,  could 
be  said  that  this  area  was  not  ripe,  if  you  will, 
for  this  particular  development  or  that  it  was 
more  in  concord  with  the  best  interests  of 
that  community  not  to  permit  the  sale  of 
liquor.  That  would  be  a  middle  ground  which 
I  would  accede  to. 

There  are  people  with  very  severe  scruples 
in  this  particular  regard,  which  I  sympathize 
with,    having    known    of    certain    alcoholism 
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within  my  family  and  knowing  how  devastat- 
ing that  can  be  to  the  good  life  of  the  human 
beings  and  how  really  wretched  and  tortuous 
and  how  demeaning  alcoholism  in  a  family  or 
elsewhere  can  be.  If  one  has  suffered  it 
personally  and  knows  its  degradation,  then 
we  have  a  caveat  in  the  back  of  our  minds 
about  the  exploitation  and  the  consumption 
of  liquor.  There  is  always  a  measure  of 
reserve  and  perhaps  that  board  would  meet 
that  measure  of  reserve. 

But  the  present  geographical  boundary 
concept— Why,  in  my  own  town,  in  New 
Toronto,  in  my  riding,  a  block  of  20  square 
blocks  or  so,  maybe  not  square,  about  10 
blocks  deep  and  20  across,  there  is  a  local 
option  situation,  while  immediately  outside 
are  a  goodly  number  of  thriving  hostelries. 
Within  that  area  itself  completely  wierd 
insofar  as  any  demarcation  that  hits  the 
naked  eye  is  concerned,  there  is  no  liquor 
allowed.  And  this  is  much  to  the  detriment  of 
some  restauranteurs  who  had  designed  their 
premises  with  this  specifically  in  mind  only 
to  learn  latterly  that  they  were  not  able  to 
obtain  licence  because  of  this  ancient,  hoary 
and  completely  derelict  law. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  A  lot 
of  qualifying  adjectives  used  there. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have  two 
or  three  brief  comments  to  make  about  the 
bill  and  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  supposedly  looking 
realistically  at  existing  laws,  that  we  continue 
to  engage  in  such  outmoded  concepts  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  existing  facilities 
and  conditions  under  which  licences  will  be 
granted  to  the  purveyors  of  liquor. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  lounge  licences 
where,  in  communities  where  you  do  have 
establishments  of  like  size,  where  they  engage 
in  the  same  form  of  commercial  enterprise, 
such  as  a  hotel,  where  they  do  have  their 
beverage  room,  where  the  serving  of  meals 
is  a  very  small  or  insignificant  proportion  of 
their  overall  business  and  yet,  by  regulation, 
I  am  told  the  minister,  or  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board,  can  ordain  which  establishment  is 
going  to  be  favoured  with  a  liquor  lounge 
licence  and  which  establishments  are  not.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  you  to  the 
minister,  that  it  creates  a  great  deal  of  ani- 
mosity among  people  running  these  establish- 
ments in  the  communities  when  they  know 
very  well  the  percentage  of  their  business,  or 
the  percentage  of  their  receipts,  are  far  less 
than  the  required  amount  and  yet  some 
establishments  do  get  the  licence  and  others 
do  not. 


In  some  of  the  establishments  that  I  am 
aware  of,  if  you  went  into  them,  you  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  be  served  a  cup  of  coffee 
at  any  given  time  of  day,  and  yet,  when  they 
make  application  for  the  licence  they  have  to 
justify  total  receipts,  25  per  cent  of  which 
comes  from  the  sale  of  food.  This  is  how 
they  justify  it.  I  think  the  minister  is  well 
aware  of  the  animosity  that  such  an  anti- 
quated formula  has  caused,  in  many  areas  of 
northern  Ontario  at  least,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

I  am  also  aware  of  another  regulation, 
while  it  does  not  appear  in  the  bill,  I  diink 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it  and 
that  is,  a  regulation  ordained  by  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  that  says  that  agency  stores 
cannot  be  located  any  closer  than  30  miles 
apart.  Which  means,  that  a  person  in  north- 
ern Ontario  could  drive  59  miles  in  order  to 
buy  a  bottle  of  liquor  or  a  case  of  beer.  If 
you  lived  within  29  miles  of  an  existing 
facility,  no  establishment  or  no  person  can 
make  application  and  hope  for  any  degree  of 
success  in  being  awarded  a  licence  to  operate 
an  agency  store  such  as  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  mentioned  in  his  remarks  to  this 
bill. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  it  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic  in  this  day  and  age  that 
somebody  down  here  in  Toronto  by  a  regula- 
tion shall  ordain  that  a  person  anywhere  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  is  not  entitled  to 
purchase  liquor  at  any  given  location  as  long 
as  there  is  an  existing  facility  within  30  miles 
of  his  home  or  of  a  point  from  which  he 
wishes  to  journey  to  buy  spirits.  I  think  it  is 
completely  unrealistic  to  insist  that  people 
make  a  return  trip  of  59  miles  in  order  to  buy 
a  bottle  of  liquor. 

I  am  also  a  little  bit  disappointed  inasmuch 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  that 
takes  care  of  the  special  occasions  permit. 
In  a  good  many  areas  of  northern  Ontario 
where  we  do  not  have  facilities  large  enough 
that  do  have  the  right  to  sell  spirits  on  their 
premises,  it  becomes  necessary  for  legions 
and  other  service  organizations  to  make  appli- 
cation for  a  special  occasions  permit. 

In  a  good  many  locations  it  is  probably 
the  risk,  or  some  such  existing  facility  that  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  large  group 
of  people.  They  make  application  to  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board.  They  do  get  approval. 
The  licence  comes  through  without  any  dif- 
ficulty and  within  three  or  four  days  of  the 
event,  when  all  the  arrangements  are  made, 
along  comes  the  local  constabulary  and  says: 
"We  have  made  a  survey  of  those  facilities 
and  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  standard  to  warrant  selling  of  spirits 
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or  alcoholic  beverages  on  these  premises  and 
we  deny  you  the  right." 

I  know  that  I  have  had  to  intercede  on 
many  occasions  with  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  on  behalf  of  many  organizations  who 
have  been  granted  a  licence  to  operate  for  a 
special  occasion,  only  to  have  somebody  at 
the  local  level  come  along  at  the  11th  hour 
and  say:  "Sorry,  you  cannot  hold  the  event." 
It  does  pose  quite  a  problem  for  many 
organizations,  certainly  in  northern  Ontario, 
when  the  licence  can  be  countermanded,  even 
though  it  was  issued  by  the  duly  recognized 
authority  down  here  in  Toronto,  to  have  it 
countermanded  at  the  local  level  for  some 
infraction  of,  I  suppose,  The  Health  Act,  or 
because  the  toilet  facilities  were  not  up  to 
standard,  or  something  like  this. 

Yet  no  investigation  was  made  in  advance 
by  the  licensing  authority.  They  were  quite 
willing  to  grant  the  licence,  as  I  say,  only  to 
have  it  countermanded  by  somebody  at  the 
local  level.  So  I  think  this  is  another  area  that 
the  minister  should  look  into. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  has  said 
that,  say  an  establishment  at  the  fork  of  two 
main  highways  where  you  have  a  relatively 
sparsely  populated  area,  but  where  people 
commute  or  drive  to  a  focal  point  in  order 
to  get  their  services,  which  is  the  case  in 
many  areas  of  northern  Ontario.  You  have  an 
establishment  that  either  sells  beer  in  a  beer 
parlour,  or  they  have  an  establishment  right 
there  that  has  a  liquor  lounge  licence.  They 
make  application  for  an  agency  store  licence, 
so  that  the  people  can  come  in  and  buy  a 
case  of  beer  if  they  wish,  or  a  bottle  of 
liquor  and  take  it  home  and  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. Any  establishment  that  sells  beer  or 
liquor  cannot  be  licensed  as  an  agency  store, 
for  what  reason,  I  am  not  aware. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 
bothersome  to  people  in  northern  Ontario. 
Because  of  the  kind  of  licensing  that  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time  and  because  of  the 
regulations  that  are  presently  invoked,  it 
causes  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  I  would 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  minister  would 
take  these  into  consideration  when  he  brings 
in  the  bill  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  talk 
on  second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  just  could 
not  help  but  consult  some  of  the  previous 
records  of  Hansard,  finding  some  of  the  very 
fascinating  remarks  that  have  been  made  by 
government  members  within  the  last  few 
years  on  this  very  important  topic  of  local 
option. 


For  instance,  there  comes  to  hand  Hansard 
of  June  2,  1965,  when  the  hon.  Mr.  Yaremko 
(Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services)  was 
speaking. 

He  said: 

The  government  is  confirming  the  position  that  it 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  local  option  principle 
throughout  the  province.  I  note  that  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Thompson,  is  on  record  as 
reiterating  that  if  his  party  were  to  come  to  power, 
it  would  do  away  with  local  option.  I  suggest  that  in 
this  specific  matter  the  government  and  the  Liberal 
opposition  are  completely  opposed.  We  support  its 
maintenance,  they  would  wipe  it  out. 

That  is  one  remark. 

There  are  a  lot  of  very  fascinating  remarks 
made  here  on  April  11,  1962,  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly).  He  is  not 
in  his  seat,  nor  is  he  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
so,  other  than  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  speech  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  on  April  11, 
1962,  when  he  went  to  some  great  lengths 
to  say  how  important  the  principle  of  local 
option  was  to  the  people  of  Eglinton,  to  the 
Conservative  Party,  to  democracy  in  general, 
we  will  let  the  member  from  Eglinton  stay 
with  that  position. 

And  then,  sir,  I  have  remarks  here  in 
Hansard  made  on  April  18,  1962,  by  no  less 
a  person  than  a  gentleman  described  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  he 
says,  and  it  is  reported  on  page  2346  in 
Hansard  of  that  year: 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  this  province  must 
uphold  the  traditional  right  of  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  will  have  the  public  sale 
of  liquor  in  their  own  communities.  We  believe  that 
the  principle  of  local  option  must  be  preserved  and 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  have  no  sympathy  for 
those  in  this  House  who  would  impose  upon  them 
the  undemocratic  policy  of  ramming  public  liquor 
outlets  into  communities  that  simply  do  not  want 
them. 

Granted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  are  the 
the  remarks  made  a  few  years  ago  and  this 
government  is  very  adaptable,  it  can  change 
its  mind  from  day  to  day,  or  from  hour  to 
hour,  or  from  week  to  week,  and  it  can 
discard  these  great  principles  that  it  so 
proudly  enunciated  a  few  short  months  ago. 
But  when  they  come  that  far,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  fails  to  understand  why  they  are  afraid 
of  calling  a  spade  a  spade— why  they  are  not 
prepared  to  say:  "In  the  circumstances  as 
exist  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  today,  on 
November  5,  1970,  we  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  option  no  longer  applies." 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Because  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  exactly  what  the  govern- 
ment is  saying  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.    Singer:   You   see,    Mr.    Speaker,   it   is 
people  like  the  Minister  of  Revenue- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  can  have  it  up  at  Grand 
Bend,  because  that  is  a  resort. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  the  people  like  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  who  try  to  fool  the  people 
of  Ontario  by  trying  to  talk  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouth  at  the  same  time.  They  try  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people.  If  you  are  in  favour 
of  local  option,  we,  like  the  member  for 
London  South  (Hon.  Mr.  White),  think  that 
is  great.  If  you  are  opposed  to  local  option, 
we  also  think  that  is  great— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  are  for  the  local 
option  and  the  Liberal  Party  is  against  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  we  are  going  to  do  both 
things  at  the  same  time.  We  blow  and  suck 
at  the  same  time  and  only  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  has  the  gall  to  think  he  can  get 
away  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Liberal  Party  is 
afraid  of  local  option. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  in  favour  of 
everything.  He  is  in  favour  of  everything. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  nibble  away  and  our 
concern  is  that  they  have  not  got  the  guts  to 
be  frank  with  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  would 
be  a  responsible  position  to  say  today:  "Okay, 
times  have  changed  and  the  great  and  glow- 
ing phrases  uttered  by  the  Premier  in  1965 
perhaps  have  to  be  mellowed  a  little  bit. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  now  come,  as  we  are 
saying  in  our  statute,  to  do  away  with  local 
option." 

What  are  they  doing?  They  are  doing  away 
with  local  option  by  categories.  "It  is  all 
right  for  visitors  to  drink  in  resorts  in  areas 
that  have  not  voted  for  local  option,  but 
citizens  who  live  in  the  same  area  cannot 
drink  because  we  are  preserving  the  principle 
of  local  option." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  no  sense;  it  makes 
no  sense  at  all.  Surely  the  government  is 
not  going  to  set  up  categories  of  people  who 
can  drink  and  categories  of  people  who  can- 
not drink. 

Surely  the  logical  test  should  be  in  Ontario, 
in  1970,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  outlet, 
whatever  shape  or  form  it  may  take,  is 
properly  run.  Does  it  have  decent  facilities? 
Does  it  have  all  proper  fire  protection?  Is  it 
run  by  responsible  people  and  is  it  run  in 
accordance    with    the    rules    of    the    Liquor 


Licence  Board  and  the  Liquor  Control  Board? 
Those  should  be  the  tests,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
above  and  beyond  that,  I  think  the  govern- 
ment is  being  very  hypocritical  when  they  try 
to  say  or  do  anything  else. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  has  now  left  his  seat,  because  he 
sees  that  his  position  is  so  untenable.  I  wish 
he  and  his  colleagues  just  for  once  would 
begin  to  be  frank  with  the  people  of  Ontario. 

We  support  the  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  done  over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years 
in  this  House,  that  this  whole  question  of 
local  option  has  outlived  its  usefulness  in 
this  province  and  that  the  test  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  or  not  the  facilities  are  properly  run, 
run  by  responsible  people,  and  run  in  accord- 
ance with  the  various  laws  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  designed  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
Ontario.  Over  and  beyond  that,  the  distinc- 
tion, which  apparently,  such  people  as  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  are  trying  to  make,  just 
does  not  wash.  It  makes  no  sense. 

I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  has  begun  to  interject, 
how  are  you  going  to  determine  who  can 
drink  and  who  cannot  drink? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  do  so 
through  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  will  convey  my  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  when  I  would  wonder 
how  the  government  is  going  to  sort  all  this 
out. 

Are  lists  going  to  be  maintained  of  people 
who  can  drink  and  people  who  cannot  drink, 
of  whether  they  are  guests  in  a  resort  area, 
of  what  is  a  resort  area? 

My  colleague  from  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sar- 
gent) the  other  day  said,  and  quite  rightly, 
a  lot  of  people  come  to  that  beautiful  city 
of  Owen  Sound  because  it  is  a  resort  area. 
Is  this  going  to  be  a  resort  area  in  the  minds 
of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Minister  of  Revenue,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary?  WTiat  is  a  resort  area? 
A  resort  area  could  be  any  part  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  where  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  does  not  own  a  hotel! 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  can  go  into  a  resort  area 
and  buy  a  drink  in  a  place  that  is  properly 
licensed?  Do  we  have  a  list?  Do  we  have  a 
policeman  on  each  door  saying,  "you  belong 
here  so  you  cannot  drink,  but  you  are  a  guest 
so  vou  can  drink?" 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  "You 
will  have  to  sign  your  name  in  the  guest 
book." 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  thing 
is  just  absolutely  ludicrous  and  is  not  at  all 
untypical  of  the  government  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people. 

Hopefully  this  debate  will  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ontario  on  the  real 
hypocrisy  of  the  government.  The  people  of 
Ontario  will  long  remember  that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  the  courage  to  take  an  advance 
step  without  trying  to  pretend  that  it  is 
moving  backwards  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  bill  was  introduced,  I  had 
hopes  that  the  minister,  being  sort  of  a  man 
of  the  times— or  at  least  we  considered  him  as 
a  man  of  the  times— would  introduce  legis- 
lation that  would  help  to  wipe  out  some  of 
the,  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  abysmal 
labyrinth  of  regulations  that  exist  in  the 
functionings  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  help  in  any  way  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  problems  that  exist. 

I  am  just  going  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  peculiar  to  clubs  operated 
by  either  the  Legions  or  service  clubs  of  that 
nature— the  Legions,  air  force  clubs,  the  gun- 
ners' clubs,  and  also  some  clubs  that  are 
operated  by  trade  unions. 

Quite  often  in  the  last  few  months  these 
people  have  had,  what  I  would  consider  as 
agent  provocateurs  and  nothing  else.  They 
call  them  spotters.  These  are  the  people  em- 
ployed by  the  Liquor  Board  who  would 
wander  in,  very  amiably,  order  a  drink  and 
get  themselves  a  beer  for  15  cents,  or  what- 
ever it  is.  Then  the  next  thing  that  happens 
the  club  president  and  the  club  executive  gets 
a  letter  to  appear  before  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  in  Toronto— you  know,  dire  warnings 
and  everything  else,  implying  that  they  have 
been  selling  liquor  to  other  than  members, 
you  are  doing  all  sorts  of  things,  destroying 
the  community,  et  cetera,  and  so  on. 

This  is  just  an  absolute  stupid  operation 
that  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario 
would  hire  people  to  go  around  to  provoke 
this  kind  of  thing. 

It  seems  to  me  the  other  point  in  this  is 
the  fact  that  they  pick— they  do  not  go  to  the 
country  clubs,  they  do  not  go  to  the  London 
Hunt  Club,   they  do  not  go  to  the   Granite 


Club  to  do  the  same  damned  thing.  They 
only  go  into  the  clubs  where  the  working 
man,  the  Legion,  the  union  operation.  Then 
they  haul  them  up  before  the  Liquor  Control 
Board— they  go  through  this  exercise— dire 
warnings  are  expressed:  "We  are  going  to 
close  you  down  if  you  do  not  do  this." 

The  executives  of  the  clubs  have  tried  on 
numerous  occasions  to  get  some  clarification 
from  that  department— that  mess  that  the  min- 
ister has  sitting  on  the  Lakeshore— to  find  out 
just  what  the  heck  it  is  all  about,  just  where 
are  they  going.  They  have  asked  in  very 
specific  terms  how  often  can  they  sign  in  non- 
members.  They  would  like  to  get  some  infor- 
mation from  the  board  in  writing  as  to  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  what  it  is  all  about.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  get  it  in  writing. 

I  have  written  to  the  minister  himself  about 
these  matters  and  naturally  I  did  get  a  letter, 
it  was  rtaher  a  vague  letter  that  did  not  reply 
to  anything  and  also  a  promise  of  some  kind 
of  reply  later  for  which  I  am  still  waiting— 
this  is  about  four  or  five  months  ago.  The 
members  cannot  even  bring  their  wives  in. 
Now  they  say,  "You  could  bring  them  in,  but 
you  can  bring  them  in  only  once  a  month"— or 
something  to  that  effect. 

You  can  bring  your  girlfriend  in  three  times 
a  month,  but  you  cannot  bring  your  wife  in. 
I  am  not  sure  what  the  regulations  are.  But 
it  is  that  stupid!  You  can  bring  your  wife  in 
only  once,  but  if  it  is  some  other  female 
friend  you  can  bring  her  in  more  than  once. 

The  women's  auxiliaries  are  an  integral  part 
of  a  lot  of  these  clubs.  The  only  way  the 
clubs  manage  to  operate  in  some  cases  is  due 
to  the  fact  the  women's  group  keeps  them 
going.  They  provide  that  balance  to  the  club 
that  is  necessary  for  its  proper  functioning. 
They  provide  the  funds  in  many  cases  and 
they  provide  other  services  in  terms  of  food 
and  catering  services.  But  they  themselves 
are  in  many  cases  prohibited  from  using  the 
club.  The  Liquor  Control  Board  will  not 
specify  whether  they  can  or  cannot  use  the 
facilities.  These  questions  have  been  raised 
with  the  minister's  people  and,  again,  they 
cannot  get  anything  out  of  them. 

The  clubs  have  certain  functions  and  one 
of  their  functions  is  that  they  hold  dart 
tournaments.  They  hold  cribbage  tourna- 
ments, and  they  hold  other  little  games.  It 
is  a  community-minded  effort.  They  gather 
together,  and  they  compete  among  the  various 
clubs  and  then  they  find  out  that  they  can- 
not do  that;  that  is  against  the  liquor  control 
regulations. 

Mr.  Nixon:    What  games  are  those? 
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Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South) :  Local 
option! 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Darts  and  cribbage.  They 
cannot  have  them.  It  is  against  the  law.  The 
sheer  stupidity  of  the  whole  thing!  I  cannot 
visualize  anybody  sitting  up  there— wherever 
it  is— collecting  money  from  the  Province  of 
Ontario  in  the  employ  of  that  minister  that 
would  prohibit  these  things. 

The  other  problem  that  exists  is  that  we 
have  union  members  who  belong  to  the  same 
union  in  the  city,  or  in  the  town,  either  at  a 
convention  or  at  some  meeting,  or  whatever 
function  it  is,  and  again  the  same  situation 
arises.  One  member  can  come  in;  the  member 
who  lives  in  the  city  or  is  a  member  of  the 
club  can  come  in,  but  he  cannot  bring  his 
friends  in  because  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
says  he  cannot  do  it. 

There  are  other  situations  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  where  a  member  will 
try  to  sign  somebody  in  and  will  be  told 
he  can  sign  in  only  one  member,  but  he 
cannot  sign  three  or  four  members.  Or  if  he 
is  bringing  a  group  that  has  arrived  in  the 
city  for  some  purpose,  again  they  cannot  be 
signed  in  by  one  member. 

In  almost  all  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  this  matter  has 
been  raised  with  the  Liquor  Control  Board. 
They  try  to  get  something  in  writing;  they 
try  to  get  something  definite  and  they  cannot 
get  any  answers  from  them.  The  policy  seems 
to  change  from  day  to  day.  It  is  at  the  whim 
of  some  local  official,  depending  on  which 
side  of  the  bed  he  gets  out  of,  or  whatever 
it  is.  There  is  no  clarity  in  anything  that  is 
being  done.  One  day  he  says  this,  and  another 
day  something  else  is  happening  up  there. 
This  goes  on  and  the  government  leaves  it  in 
this  state  of  suspension. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  this  thing  was 
clarified,  and  all  these  stupid  regulations 
eliminated.  Let  us  operate  this  as  civilized 
human  beings  living  in  the  twentieth  century 
and  not  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  men- 
tality that  seems  to  persist. 

The  other  point  that  I  think  has  not  been 
touched  on  is  the  fact  of  the  lowering  of  the 
drinking  age.  I  think  they  still  could  have 
done  this  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  age  we  should 
lower  it  to,  but  other  provinces  have  done 
this- 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  now 
speaking  about  something  which  is  not  in  the 
bill  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  part  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  Well,  we  are  speaking  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  rule  that  that  part 
of  the  discussion  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Any  way,  this  is  another 
thing  that  the  minister  should  seriously  con- 
sider when  he  is  bringing  in  new  changes  to 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act.  Let  us  move  into 
the  twentieth  century.  It  is  being  done  in 
other  places  and  has  not  brought  a  great  dis- 
solution in  our  society  or  destruction  of 
everything  in  our  society.  In  fact,  it  has 
clarified  a  lot  of  points  and  eliminated  a  lot 
of  heartbreak  and  the  chance  of  a  lot  of  kids 
being  hauled  into  court  because  they  are  20 
or  something  like  that  and  they  had  a  bottle 
of  beer.  Let  us  eliminate  that  nonsense  and 
get  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
speak  very  briefly.  I  have  just  one  or  two 
points  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  Our  leader  does  such  a  magnificent  job, 
that  I  will  just  have  a  couple  of  remarks. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  always  have  to  get  the  com- 
mercial in,  you  know. 

With  respect  to  the  hotel  and  public  house 
mentioned  in  part  I  of  the  bill  I  do  not  know 
if  they  are  going  to  serve  a  little  food,  Yet 
a  person  who  has  a  public  house,  cannot  get 
a  liquor  licence  unless,  after  a  certain  time, 
he  comes  up  to  specifications  of  someone's 
ruling.  But  this  is  not  down  in  writing.  This 
is  the  thing  that  really  bothers  me. 

I  think,  as  the  member  for  Downsview 
mentioned,  the  government  should  set  up 
regulations  in  black  and  white  and,  if  the 
applicant  comes  up  to  those  standards,  he 
should  be  allowed  his  licence.  I  can  think  of 
the  Wheatley  Hotel  which  I  think  serves  the 
best  meals  in  Ontario.  One  can  get  a  bottle 
of  beer  there  but  one  cannot  get  a  shot  of 
liquor. 

This  place  is  going  to  be  classed  as  a 
resort,  because  there  is  a  provincial  park 
there  that  brings  in,  I  think,  8,000  or  9,000 
people  a  year.  There  are  other  parks  there. 
I  wonder  if  that  would  be  classed  as  a  resort, 
although  it  is  open  the  year  around.  That  is 
a  point  I  hope  the  minister  can  answer  when 
he  replies. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  had  to  say.  Public 
house  and  hotel  should  be  the  same  with 
regard    to    beer    and    liquor    in    the    dining 
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lounge.  I  also  want  to  ask  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  a  resort  hotel  to  be  open  six 
months  or  the  year  around,  or  what  period. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  one  point.  The  minister 
and  I  have  had  some  exchange  of  correspon- 
dence with  respect  to  signing  in.  In  a  recent 
letter  I  received  from  him,  from  the  former 
chairman,  Mr.  Robb,  he  indicated  that  that 
portion  was  more  kept  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
if  that  is  the  case,  why  in  the  legislation  do 
we  not  just  do  away  with  the  signing  in?  It 
would  simplify  matters,  particularly  for  the 
waiters,  who  are  really  confronted  with  a 
difficult  task  in  always  having  to  ask  whoever 
is  in  the  lounge  of  these  clubs  whether  or 
not,  in  fact,  he  is  a  member,  or  whether  or 
not  the  people  with  him  are  signed  in.  It 
does  create  a  tremendous  hardship  for  the 
people  who  are  working  in  these  establish- 
ments. Based  on  the  observation  of  Mr.  Robb, 
I  would  hope  that  the  government  would 
move  to  abolish  that  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the 
minister  closes  the  debate?  The  minister  has 
the  floor. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  few  opportuni- 
ties in  the  House  perhaps  to  have  a  frank 
discussion  about  the  statute  and  the  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  sale  of  beverage  alco- 
hol. So  this  afternoon,  on  second  reading  of 
this  amendment  to  The  Liquor  Licence  Act, 
we  had  a  very  valuable  period  of  time  to 
allow  the  members  to  share  with  us  all  their 
thoughts  in  connection  with  this  whole  field 
of  statutory  regulation  of  personal  behaviour. 

Although  the  specific  matters  referred  to 
in  the  bill  can  be  easily  discussed  and  can  be 
isolated  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
desegregation  of  the  public  house,  and  the 
licensing  of  the  new  resort  establishments, 
the  debate  today  has,  in  fact,  encompassed 
some  other  very  interesting  policy  matters. 

I  may  not  take  all  these  things  in  order, 
but  I  hope  I  cover  everything  before  I  am 
finished.  If  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
take  the  two  liquor  statutes  and  the  regula- 
tions under  the  statutes  and  the  board  policy, 
as  it  is  practised  under  both  the  statute  and 
the  regulations,  we  could  pick  out  any  num- 
ber of  isolated  cases  of  behaviour  which 
might  sound  somewhat  strange  against  mod- 
ern  social   customs   and   behaviour.   A   refer- 


ence was  made  to  a  certain  author,  commen- 
tator and  writer  in  one  of  the  Toronto  papers, 
who  seems  to  make  it  a  full-time  occupation 
to  do  just  that. 

I  have  never  met  Mr.  Haggart.  I  have 
never  met  many  of  those  who  take— 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  a  constituent  of 
the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Northern  Affairs 
(Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence). 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  is  a  constituent  of 
the  Minister  of  Mines.  We  will  have  to  be 
very  careful,  apparently.  However,  it  would 
be  far  more  helpful,  instead  of  taking  all 
these  little  matters  and  setting  them  up  out 
of  context,  if  in  fact,  he,  and  indeed  many 
members  of  this  House— and  I  listened  very 
carefully  this  afternoon— shared  with  us  what 
their  philosophy  is  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment control  in  this  entire  field.  I  was  hope- 
ful, and  I  think  this  would  be— 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  could  not  have  been  more 
specific. 

Hon.    Mr.    Welch:    Other    than    the    local 

option  principle,  today- 
Mr.     Nixon:    What    about    the    education 

principle?  What  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let  me  say  this,  other 
than  the  local  option  principle,  to  which  I 
will  make  reference,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  members  of  this  House  that  there 
really  is  no  partisan  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  able  to  have  such  a  discussion.  I  do 
not  think  there  could  be  much  basic  disagree- 
ment in  this  House  with  respect  to  that  type 
of  debate.  Although,  perhaps,  the  rules  of  the 
House  in  debating  the  principle  of  this 
amendment  to  The  Liquor  Licence  Act  might 
not  have  permitted  that  broad  a  debate,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  from  time  to  time 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  out  what  our 
philosophy  should  be. 

I  for  one,  and  I  know  everyone  who  has 
spoken  today  and  those  who  would  have  liked 
to  have  spoken  today,  really  seek  some  clear- 
cut  philosophy  and  principle,  which,  in  fact, 
should  guide  any  government  in  this  whole 
field  which  ultimately  regulates  personal  be- 
haviour. No  matter  what  you  do,  no  matter 
how  you  write  the  rules,  there  will  be  those 
who  will  not  be  happy. 

I  just  give  you  this  as  an  example.  Not 
long  after  I  became  the  minister  accountable 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  operations  of  these 
two  boards,  one  of  my  constituents,  who  had 
just  come  from  one  of  the  local  establish- 
ments, spotted  me  and  he  hailed  me,  and  said, 
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"I  have  been  looking  for  you  I  see  you  have 
got  something  to  do  with  the  liquor  laws." 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Was  this  before 
The  War  Measures  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  The  War  Measu- 
res Act?  Yes,  oh  yes,  I  was  appointed  in 
1966.  He  said,  ''When  are  you  going  to 
change  these  laws?"  And  then  he  went 
through  that  exercise,  which  does  not  require 
too  much  originality,  as  evidenced  by  those 
who  write  and  those  who  speak,  he  then 
started  to  point  out  all  kinds  of  things  that 
were,  in  his  mind,  very  silly. 

He  said,  "Why  are  these  places  so  drab? 
All  you  can  do  in  them  is  drink;  you  cannot 
get  up  and  walk  around,  you  cannot  have  an 
organ  player  or  a  piano  player,  you  cannot 
get  anything  to  eat,  you  cannot  look  out  the 
window,  all  you  can  do  is  sit  there  and  drink. 
Disgraceful.  No  wonder  you  have  problems," 
and  on  he  went  and  gave  me  this  great  lec- 
ture on  the  corner  of  King  and  William,  in 
the  city  of  St.  Catharines. 

Since  that  particular  time  there  have  been 
some  changes.  There  are  piano  players,  and 
there  are  organ  players,  and  there  is  food  in 
them,  and  there  are  some  redecorations,  and 
there  are  some  games  like  shuffleboard  and 
the  like,  and  so  on. 

About  a  month  ago,  I  met  my  friend 
coming  from  the  same  establishment,  licensed 
by  this  board,  and  he  said  to  me— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  never  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —"You  are  just  the  guy 
I  have  been  looking  for." 

Mr.  Pilkey:  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  A  month  ago. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  He  was  there  for  three  or 
four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  said,  "Have  you  still 
got  that  same  responsibility"  and  I  said, 
"I  have."  He  said,  "Where  can  a  guy  get 
a  quiet  beer  around  here?  I  am  sitting  there 
minding  my  own  business,  and  there  is  some 
overweight  woman  on  a  piano  stool,  pump- 
ing a  piano,  trying  to  encourage  everybody 
to  sing,  there  are  two  guys  having  a  fight 
over  the  shuffleboard  and  another  guy  get- 
ting his  french  fried  potatoes  and  the  relish 
from  his  hamburg,  all  over  my  table.  Where 
can  a  guy  get  a  quiet  drink  in  this  city?" 

Mr.  Pilkey:  So  the  minister  invited  him 
home. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  I  said,  "You  have 
just  summed  up  the  whole  problem."  This  is 
the  same  fellow,  who  before— 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Is  this  at  King  and  Wil- 
liam? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  King  and  William,  same 
spot. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  On  the 
corner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  On  the  corner,  not  far 
from  a  leading  law  office  in  that  town. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  was  the  Queensway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  All  I  am  really  saying 
is  that  in  this  whole  field  of  attempting  to 
develop  rules  and  regulations,  about  which 
everyone  has  his  own  opinion— because  most 
people  are  prepared  to  accept  their  own 
personal  responsibility  with  respect  to  this 
type  of  behaviour— we  are  bound  to  run 
into  the  articles  and  the  criticism  and,  I 
would  only  hope,  more  of  the  suggestions 
and  advice  in  this  whole  area.  I  hope  that 
all  members  of  this  House  would  agree  with 
me  that  a  government  has  responsibility  with 
respect  to  this  whole  area.  We  are  not  talking 
about  grapejuice  or  canned  carrots,  we  are 
talking  about  the— 

Mr.  Lawlor:   The   government  has  the 
sponsibility  for  grapejuice  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —public  sale  of  alcohol. 
And  I  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  presented  his  point 
of  view  with  respect  to  our  responsibility, 
because  we  are  in  this  province  very  privi- 
leged to  have  the  Addiction  Research  Foun- 
dation, which  reminds  us  that  alcohol  is  a 
drug.  In  all  their  publications,  they  list  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  along  with  the  other  drugs 
about  which  we  hear. 

And  I  am  sure  that  there  are  those  of  you 
who  have  read  Mr.  Archibald's  recent  lecture 
on  alcohol  and  drugs  and  the  government 
responsibility  in  this  regard.  A  good  many 
publications  have  come  from  this  particular 
foundation,  all  indicating  that  we  do  have 
responsibilities,  in  the  area  of  public  health, 
and  certainly  in  the  whole  field  of  public- 
safety. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  so  view  any 
changes  in  liquor  legislation— these  and  those 
to  come.  In  any  social  legislation  there  has 
to  be  an  evolving  and  a  changing  approach 
to  these  things,  as  there  is  public  acceptance, 
both    with    respect   to    its    responsibility    and 
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public  acceptance  with  the  respect  to  changes 
of  social  customs  and  habits.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  view  everything  that  we  are 
doing  now,  and  everything  that  we  will  do, 
against  the  background  of  some  general  phil- 
osophy. What  is  our  approach  to  this  matter? 

Now  I  share  with  all  members  rather  than 
singling  out  some  of  the  members,  I  share 
with  all  members  the  need  to  really  remind 
ourselves  about  this  from  time  to  time.  No 
doubt,  the  history  of  the  public  consumption 
of  beverage  alcohol  has  been  as  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  explained  it  to  us  today. 
And  it  may  well  be  that  in  many  cases  gov- 
ernment reaction  has  swung  like  a  pendulum 
depending  upon  the  excesses  that  were  found 
in  society  at  any  time. 

I  am  personally  one  who  speculates  that 
perhaps  we  have  more  control  over  a  situa- 
tion if  we  are  less  restrictive.  And  in  fact  if 
you  were  to  move  from  an  overly  restrictive 
approach  in  this  whole  area,  place  responsi- 
bility where  it  belongs,  on  the  individual, 
and  then  move  in  on  the  abuse  and  the  mis- 
use, and  not  treat  everyone  as  if  they  are 
going  to  misuse  or  abuse  it,  perhaps  we 
would  then  have  the  background,  perhaps  we 
would  then  have  the  attitude,  against  which 
we  can  bring  in  even  further  changes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  sounds  good  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  I  think  really  if 
members  were  to  examine  the  statement 
which  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  amendments,  they  will  see  that 
this  is  running  through  the  whole  attitude 
with  respect  to  some  upgrading  and  improve- 
ments in  the  public  house,  commonly  known 
in  many  parts  of  the  province  as  the  beer 
parlour  or  the  beverage  room. 

I  am  told,  and  I  appreciate  that,  at  the 
time  the  beverage  rooms  were  brought  in,  in 
the  Hepburn  days  he  had  to  assess  that  situa- 
tion; Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  government  had 
to  assess  the  situation  as  they  found  it  in  that 
day.  The  whole  question  of  there  being  no 
bars  and  people  standing  up,  and  the  fact 
of  there  being  no  entertainment,  seemed  to 
be  consistent  with  the  social  acceptability  of 
that  day. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  do  not  stand 
still;  we  cannot  stand  still  in  this  particular 
area,  and  the  plea  I  have,  really,  is  that  the 
media  take  a  great  interest  in  this.  I  always 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  chat  with  them 
and  to  go  on  open  lines  and  to  take  this 
whole  question  of  beverage  out  of  the  closet, 
so  to  speak.  There  have  been  people  who 
seem  to  think  there  is  something  wrong  with 
even  talking  about  it. 


We  must  get  rid  of  the  so-called  forbid- 
den fruit  attitude;  we  must  bring  out  into 
daylight  and  recognize  beverage  alcohol  for 
what  it  is;  that  it  is  used  by  80  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  who  are  qualified  to 
use  it.  Therefore  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  certainly  should  be,  and  is, 
to  make  it  available. 

Take  a  look  at  our  drinking  laws— the  pub- 
lic drinking  places  of  this  province  open  six 
days  a  week  for  13  hours  a  day,  open  for 
10  hours  on  Sundays,  subject  to  the  meal 
requirement;  the  Liquor  Control  Board  stores 
—I  cannot  tell  members  how  many— and 
Brewers'  Warehousing  stores  with  hours 
which  change  in  some  respects  to  reflect  the 
shopping  habits  of  the  people  of  the  province. 
Certainly,  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  beverage 
alcohol  in  Ontario  for  home  consumption  or 
in  a  public  place,  has  very  little  difficulty. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Except  in  northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  and  I  will  come 
back  to  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  in  a 
moment. 

That  really,  as  I  sense  it,  is  not  the  point 
that  some  people  are  making.  What  we  are 
trying  to  say,  is  that  we  are  loyal  to  the 
responsibilities  that  are  ours  as  a  government 
to  maintain  public  order,  to  protect  public 
health  and  to  ensure  public  safety;  these  are 
the  cardinal  points.  I  think  that  we  would 
surely  have  general  agreement  that  these  are 
important  considerations  in  the  development 
of  any  policy  or  any  rules,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

Within  those  general  guidelines,  let  us  hope 
that  eventually,  through  a  dialogue  in  this 
House,  through  the  reporting  of  this  debate 
and  other  discussions  in  the  paper,  on  the 
radio  and  on  the  television,  people  of  Ontario 
and  we  in  this  House  will  in  fact  share  with 
each  other  what  indeed  is  publicly  acceptable, 
against  the  background  of  those  responsibil- 
ities. 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  by 
making  these  establishments  more  pleasant, 
by  getting  rid  of  the  segregation,  and  allow- 
ing these  places  to  be  more  open,  with  in- 
creased accessibility  will  come  better  control 
—if  we  are  saying  some  of  these  things,  then 
let  them  be  encouraged  in  the  name  of  that 
type  of  control  and  let  them  be  encouraged 
against  the  background  of  the  general  phil- 
osophy which  is  ours. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us— and  I  will  get  back 
to  the  local  option  principle  in  a  minute, 
because  if  we  seem  to  be  divided  at  all,  it  is 
on    the    principle    of   local    option.    I    would 
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think  on  all  other  matters,  be  it  the  educa- 
tional approach,  so  properly  underlined  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  others,  or 
the  style  of  the  premises  or  our  attitude— I 
say,  "or  our  attitude"  because  really  I  think 
when  all  of  this  is  done,  it  is  going  to  be 
our  attitude  toward  this. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  best  type  of  ex- 
ample we  can  set  for  our  young  people  today, 
as  we  talk  about  this  great  drug  matter,  is  to 
show  some  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
proper  use  of  beverage  alcohol  on  the  part 
of  those  who  make  the  decision  to  use  it. 
And  once  we  have  made  that  decision  to  use 
it  in  a  responsible  way,  and  if  we  are  held 
responsible  for  the  way  we  do  use  it,  par- 
ticularly the  way  we  abuse  or  misuse  it— if 
we  do— then  perhaps  that  is  the  goal  and 
that  is  the  objective  we  should  have. 

Well,  I  have  violated  the  rules,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  sorry.  But  I  feel  very 
deeply  on  this  question.  I  would  only  wish 
that  perhaps  in  some  way  we  would  have 
another  opportunity  to  debate  this  in  its 
broader  ways— except  for  one  thing:  Men  like 
Mr.  Haggart  and  others,  who  make  a  life's 
work  out  of  simply  picking  out  this  regula- 
tion or  that  regulation  and  blowing  it  up  so 
people  can  have  a  great  laugh  about 
"archaic  liquor  laws,"  would  be  doing  the 
people  of  this  province  a  great  service,  in 
my  opinion,  if  they  devoted  half  as  much 
energy  to  developing,  and  helping  us  all  to 
develop,  a  proper,  responsible  approach  to 
beverage  alcohol. 

Because  it  does  not  take  much  imagination 
—it  takes  very  little  intelligence,  in  my 
opinion— to  be  negative  in  this  particular  field. 
One  has  just  got  to  be  handed  the  two  Acts 
and  then  say,  "Well,  why  do  you  do  this? 
Why  can  you  not  stand  up?  Why  can  you  not 
sit  down?  Why  can  you  not  eat  a  hotdog  and 
have  a  great  time?"  But  what  does  that 
really  accomplish  in  the  long  run,  except 
this- 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  going  to  accomplish 
changes  in  the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  except  this:  It 
accomplishes  this— and  I  wanted  to  pay  tribute 
to  this;  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  quite 
right.  If  in  fact  it  is  done  in  that  spirit;  if 
in  fact  it  is  done  in  order  to  invite  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  this  type  of 
legislative  and  regulatory  approach,  then  in 
my  mind  it  can  result  in  some  positive  good. 
And  I  would  hope  that  is  the  motive  and  I 
would  be  the  last  to  question  whether  that  is 
the  motive  of  these  responsible  people. 


Now,  I  want  to  make  particular  reference 
to  some  general  guidelines  which  should  in- 
fluence any  government  in  approaching  this 
area  of  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals. We  recognize  the  responsibilities. 
T,his  government  recognizes  its  responsibilities 
to  the  tune  of  over  $5  million  from  the 
standpoint  of  research  in  the  whole  field  of 
alcoholism  and  drugs,  and  we  recognize  the 
importance- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Balanced  by  revenue  of  over 
$200  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  is  another  matter. 
At  least  we  have  the  objectivity  of  the 
foundation. 

I  want  to  just  very  briefly  speak  to  some 
of  the  points  raised  by  the  members.  And  I 
want  to  set  out  that  background  because  it  is 
against  that  background  that  we  must  see 
some  of  the  matters  which  are  being  ques- 
tioned today.  The  member  for  Sudbury  East 
and  the  member  for  Brantford  have  brought 
up  the  question  of  clubs  and  the  regulations 
governing  clubs.  Although  this  is  not  covered 
by  the  Act,  I  have  noted  what  they  have 
said  and,  as  they  have  mentioned,  they  have 
in  fact  shared  these  points  with  me  and  I  in 
turn  with  the  board  in  the  last  few  months. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind,  whether 
one  would  necessarily  agree  with  this,  that 
they  were  not  talking  in  the  case  of  clubs 
about  public  licences.  If  in  fact  they  are  say- 
ing that  the  clubs  should  have  no  restrictions 
at  all,  then  they  are  saying  that  they  should 
not  be  clubs;  they  should  apply  like  every- 
body else  for  a  public  licence. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  if  they 
are  to  be  clubs  and  they  are  to  have  some 
privileges  as  a  club  for  the  members  or  their 
guests— if  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
then  we  have  to  have  some  system  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  they  are  the  only  people  who 
are  in  fact  taking  advantage  of  this. 

The  other  point  is  that  those  who  have  to 
go  through  the  expense  and  have  to  meet  the 
standards  in  the  commercial  world  to  get 
their  particular  licences,  in  many  cases  do  not 
have  the  same  privileges  in  their  public  com- 
mercial places  as  the  clubs  do. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  board,  if  it  does 
not  require  a  club  to  live  within  the  regula- 
tions set  down  for  a  club,  it  is  then  in  trouble 
with  the  publicly  opened  and  available  com- 
mercial establishments  which  then  complain 
with  respect  to  what  the  board  is  not  doing  in 
the  way  of  enforcing  club  regulations  or 
special-occasion  permit  regulations.  So  there 
we   are  with   respect   to   this.    All    I   say,   in 
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speaking  particularly  to  what  the  member  for 
Brantford  has  said,  is  that  it  would  appear  to 
me  to  be  obvious  that  perhaps  we  had  better 
take  a  look  at  communications. 

The  member  for  Brantford,  the  member  for 
Essex-Kent  and,  to  some  extent,  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East,  have  said  that  really  what 
they  wanted  to  know  was  simply  what  in  fact 
is  allowed;  could  somebody  not  sit  down 
with  somebody  and  spell  things  out  so  that 
people  would  know.  Then  there  would  not  be 
this  uncertainty.  There  would  be  some  proper 
communication. 

That  seems  to  be  a  fair  enough  request, 
and  now  that  that  is  recorded  on  Hansard  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  discuss  this  with  the 
members  of  the  board,  which  has  responsi- 
bilities in  this  case. 

The  member  for  Thunder  Bay  and,  indeed, 
the  member  for  Essex-Kent,  but  particularly 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay,  have  raised 
some  question  with  respect  to  the  difficulty 
that  some  operators  of  some  licensed  estab- 
lishments have  in  meeting  meal  requirements, 
particularly  in  areas  where  eating  out  is  per- 
haps not  done  as  frequently  as  it  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  province. 

I  would  remind  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  and  the  member  for  Essex-Kent  that  in 
the  announcement  made  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  these  amendments  that  this 
was  included.  It  will  provide  for  the  licensee 
of  the  public  house  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  application  for  a  full  lounge  licence.  In 
the  development  of  these  particular  regula- 
tions it  would  be— rather,  I  should  not  say  I 
think— it  is  the  hope  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  regulations  we  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  particular  point  which  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
member  for  Essex-Kent  raised  when  they 
talked  about  changes  in  the  public  house. 

Indeed,  we  want  to  encourage  changes  in 
the  public  house  and  we  think  if  all  forms  of 
beverage  alcohol  are  available  to  these  licens- 
ees and  they  provide  the  type  of  accommo- 
dation which  we  think  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince deserve  in  using  this  type  of  an  estab- 
lishment as  their  neighbourhood  club  or  their 
centre,  that  we  would,  in  fact,  go  a  long  way 
in  resolving  some  of  these  problems.  They 
would  not  be  dining  lounges;  they  would  be 
lounges,  to  some  extent  I  think.  I  know  that 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  has  discussed 
this  with  me  on  many  occasions. 

There  are  many  things  which  could  go  on 
in  this  particular  matter.  All  I  wanted  to 
point  out  to  the  House  is  that  perhaps 
through   a   more    relaxed    attitude,    which   is 


permitted  today  because  the  public  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  to  some  extent,  within 
the  guidelines  of  government  responsibility 
we  can  make  even  greater  strides.  I  would 
hope  that  we  can. 

Where  we  apparently  are- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  is  a  siren. 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  voice  of  sweet  reason! 
He  is  a  siren  over  there.  The  government 
has  been  discussing  this  for  years,  and  done 
very  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  is  not 
indicating  anything  to  me. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  He  is  just  being 
rhapsodical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  just  a  matter  of  how 
quickly  one  goes  in  these  things.  How  fast 
would  the  member  for  Lakeshore  go?  How 
prepared  are  the  people  for— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  has  been  sitting 
there  for  four  years  in  that  position.  He 
moves  like  a  snail.  One  can  hardly  see  the 
glistening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  is  a  matter  we  will 
leave  to  the  judgement  of  the  people  of  the 
province.  I  think  this  is  what  we  will  have 
to  do  in  this  particular  field. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  minister  will  be  back 
here,  but  the  NDP  will  not  be! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Obviously  the  question 
on  which  we  are  differing,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  by  the  member 
for  Downsview  and  by  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  is  on  this  whole  principle  of  local 
option.  The  position  of  this  government  is, 
as  has  been  stated  before,  to  support  this 
principle  of  local  option  with  respect  to  the 
public  sale  of  beverage  alcohol. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  not  this  bill  violate  that 
principle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  exactly  what  it  does- 
license  in  dry  areas. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  does.  Of  course,  it  does. 
That  is  what  the  bill  is  all  about. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  let  me  explain.  I 
think  it  is  very  important.  The  member  for 
Downsview  has  assisted  by  reading  the  state- 
ment of  the  leader  of  this  party,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario,  because  the  Prime  Min- 
ister talks  in  terms  of  the  public  sale.  Excep- 
tions have  already  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  local  option  principle  itself  with 
respect  to  clubs  and  special  occasion  permits. 
Take  a  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Always  happy  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Special  occasion  permits 
in  dry  areas  are  "no  sale"  permits  and  are 
issued  in  order  to  have  the  types  of  recep- 
tions which  are  allowable  under  the  "no 
sale"  permit.  To  go  back  to  the  club  dis- 
cussion, which  is  why  I  mentioned  it  first, 
before  I  came  to  this  point— the  club  is  not  a 
public  place. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  The 
minister  had  better  check  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  may  be.  Then  that 
club  is  not  observing  the  regulations.  Let  me 
put  it  this  way;  the  club,  is  not  supposed  to 
be  a  public  place. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  knows  the 
particular  place  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  there  are  those  who 
are  violating,  notwithstanding  the  inspection, 
if  there  are  those  who  are  using  clubs  as 
public  places- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  They  advertise,  inviting 
them  to  hold  their  receptions  at  the  club. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  is  another  problem. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  resorts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  is  the  very  problem. 
Let  us  put  it  this  way;  they  are  not  a  public 
place. 

As  far  as  resorts  are  concerned,  we  feel 
they  are  an  extension  of  the  residence  of 
those  who,  in  fact,  are  using  the  resort. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  surprised  that  that 
has  not  crossed  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
objecting. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Are  the  members  opposite 
opposed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Are  they  opposed  to  this? 


Mr.  Nixon:  Can  one  go  into  the  Tallyho 
and  buy  a  drink  without  renting  a  room? 
Of  course  he  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Certainly,  he  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  one  has  to  be  a 
member  of  the  club  there,  does  he  not? 
Some  hon.  members:  No,  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Not  being  a  member  of 
the  club?  Well,  I  am  shocked  and  surprised 
to  hear  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  I  should  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  they  have  a  club 
licence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  hypocritical, 
just  like  the  laws. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No.  No. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  maybe  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  members 
would  allow  the  minister  to  complete  his 
reply  as  he  allowed  the  members  to  make 
their  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  He  is  making  a  great 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  point  is  that  under 
the  circumstances,  with  the  number  of  tour- 
ist establishments  which  are  providing  a  very 
important  service  for  those  who  are  coming 
to  our  vacation  and  recreation  areas,  who  are, 
in  fact,  purchasing  food  and  lodging  at  these 
particular  establishments,  we  see  every  reason 
to  encourage  this  particular  industry,  and  to 
make  available  to  the  guests  of  these  estab- 
lishments beverage  alcohol  with  their  meals, 
either  in  the  dining  lounge  or  the  dining 
rooms,  of  what  will  be  their  temporary  resi- 
dence while  they  are  in  this  part  of  Ontario. 

Where  else  would  you  rather  be,  than  in 
this  province! 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  they  all  going  to  carry 
along  certificates  before  they  can— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  All  I  can  say  in  sum- 
mary, as  we  move  to  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  is  I  apologize  for  perhaps  not  develop- 
ing the  philosophical  approach  in  a  little 
more  detail.  I  would  only  hope  that  we  would 
have  another  opportunity  in  fact,  to  go  into 
this  whole  question  in  a  more  positive  way 
as  we  develop  more  changes,  more  progressive 
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laws  and  we  do  have  regulations  which  are 
consistent  with  government  responsibility; 
and  at  the  same  time  will,  in  fact,  embrace 
and  accommodate  the  social  customs  of  the 
people  of  the  era  in  which  we  live. 

I  wanted  to  say,  as  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  said  and  as  others  have  said, 
that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  attitudes  of 
the  thousands  of  immigrants  who  have  come 
into  this  province  from  other  jurisdictions, 
people  who  have  brought  with  them  a  great 
sense  of  civilization  toward  this  whole 
approach  of  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  in  favour  of 
people,  is  that  not  great? 

Hon.    Mr.    Welch:     I    would    hope    that 
through  the  expansion- 
Mr.  Singer:  Very  nice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —of  more  outdoor,  or 
rather  with  the  licensing  of  more  outdoor 
areas  and  with  a  more  open  attitude  toward 
this,  and  perhaps  a  less  restrictive  approach 
at  the  outset  and  only  talking  in  terms  of 
proper  environment  and  control  in  that  sense, 
that  we  might,  in  fact  be  making  even  more 
progress.  I  suggest  to  members  today  that 
there  are  things  being  done  today  which  may 
not  have  been  possible  because,  under  the 
circumstances  of  a  few  years  ago,  there  was 
not  the  public  acceptance. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  about  the  agency  stores 
and  the  special  licences,  special-occasion  per- 
mits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  policies,  with  respect 
to  the  agency  stores  and  the  special-occasion 
permits,  are  still  matters  very  much  under 
study  at  the  moment.  I  will  be  making  some 
further  statements  with  respect  to  the  agency 
store  policy  and  the  special-occasion  permits 
after  we  have  had  another  little  while  to 
finish  our  investigation  there. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  clarification  about  the  minister's  ex- 
planation of  this  food  allowance.  As  I  under- 
stand it  now,  the  person  who  establishes  a 
dining  room,  restaurant,  has  to  establish  a 
period  of  time  when  he  finds  out  how  much 
his  meals  are  in  comparison  with  the  possible 
future  sale  of  liquor.  If  that  is  so,  when 
someone  establishes  a  new  resort  or,  at  least, 
establishes  these  resort  areas,  do  they  have  to 
be  established  for  a  period  of  time  before  they 
will  qualify  for  liquor? 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able question,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  new  bill 
talks  in  terms  of  the  regulations  that  will 
have  to  be  prepared  and  I  would  think  that 
we  are  now  talking  about  tourist  establish- 
ments that  are  already  in  operation.  The  hon. 
member  is  raising  some  question  as  to 
whether  they  would  have  to  be  in  operation 
for  a  certain  period  of  time,  prior  to  licens- 
ing? I  would  have  to  see  what  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  itself  would  recommend  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  their  existing  policies 
in  connection  with  food. 

Mr.    Worton:    In    other   words,   these   two 
areas    that    the   minister    is    setting   up;    if    I 
established- 
Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  now  becoming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  debate  and  it  is  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  think  it  is  a  point  that 
should  be  clarified. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  will  get  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  understand  that  that 
matter  could  be  clarified  in  another  area. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Some  hon.  members:  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  thirteenth  order, 
House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  in  the  chair. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
recommends  the  following: 
That, 

an  income  tax  shall  be  paid  by  every 
individual  who  was  resident  in  or  had  in- 
come earned  in  Ontario,  being  28  per  cent 
of  the  tax  payable  under  The  Income  Tax 
Act  (Canada)  in  respect  of  the  1971  taxa- 
tion year,  as  provided  in  Bill  202,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That, 

the  moneys  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 

sections  31(a)  and  31(b)  of  The  Division 
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Courts  Act  shall,  from  January  1,  1969  to 
March  31,  1970,  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund,  as  provided  in  Bill 
211,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Division  Courts 
Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  172,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  notice  of  amend- 
ments from  the  hon.  minister  to  section  1. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  minister  would  like  to— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs ) :  I  move  that  clause  ( a )  of 
subsection  3(a)  of  section  282  of  the  Act  as 
set  out  in  section  1  of  the  bill,  be  amended 
by  striking  out  "issue"  in  the  second  line  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "instalment,"  and  I 
further  move  that  subsection  16  of  section 
282  of  the  Act  as  set  out  in  section  1  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  "the  auditor" 
in  the  third  line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"some  other  'person  designated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  bylaw  or  resolution  of  the  council." 
The  reasons,  I  think,  for  those  two  things  are 
obvious. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Carried. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further 
amendments  to  section  1  of  the  bill?  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:    Section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Nothing  further  to  sec- 
tion 1? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:    No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  16,  was  that  in- 
cluded in  the  motion? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:    Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions,  amendments  to  section  2  of  the 
bill? 

Carried. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  has  an 
amendment  to  section  3  of  the  bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  move  that  subsec- 
tion 3  of  section  284  of  the  Act  as  set  out  in 
section  3  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

Every  money  bylaw  passed  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  the  municipality 
shall,  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
approved  by  the  department,  deposit  with 
a  chartered  bank  or  a  trust  company  that  is 
registered  under  The  Loan  and  Trust  Cor- 
porations Act,  the  annual  amount  to  be 
raised  under  clause  (b)  of  subsection  2, 
and  such  amount  shall  be  so  deposited  on 
or  before  the  anniversary  date  in  each  year 
of  the  currency  of  the  debentures. 

I  further  move  that  subsections  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  9  of  the  said  section  284  be  amended  by 
striking  out  "trustee"  wherever  it  occurs  and 
inserting  in  lieu  therefor  in  each  instance 
"bank  or  trust  company." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
I  believe  the  hon.  minister  has  an  amendment 
to  section  4. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  I  had 
something  on  section  3  I  wanted  to  ask.  What 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  minister  was  with  regard 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  sinking  fund,  if  the 
councils  could  buy  back  their  own  debentures 
and  the  due  date  of  them  must  be  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  retirement  of  the  sinking  fund, 
is  there  any  particular  reason  why  they  do  not 
put  any  more  in  their  own  debentures  than 
25  per  cent?   What  would  be  the  reason? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  amount  to  invest 
in  your  own  debentures.  I  think  it  is  an 
arbitrary  figure— 25  per  cent.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  investment  dealers  I 
believe  as  being  a  proportion  which  should 
not  be  exceeded.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
great  danger  normally,  but  it  is  a  good  sys- 
tem to  invest  up  to  only  that  amount  in  your 
own  debentures. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  has  been  a  tendency— we  have 
noticed  it  in  the  public  accounts  committee— 
for  the  government  and  its  various  depart- 
ments to  place  any  moneys  that  they  have 
coming  into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 
not  in  the  provincial  savings  offices  but  in 
regular  banking  institutions. 

To  what  extent  in  this  amendment  that 
the  minister  just  moved,  where  he  takes  out 
the  word   "trustee"   and   substitutes   "banks", 
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do  the  Ontario  savings  offices  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  bank  insofar  as  deposits 
are  concerned?  Why  should  they  not  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  by  the 
municipalities  in  their  cumulative  sinking 
funds? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  those  municipali- 
ties where  the  province  of  Ontario  has  sav- 
ings offices— I  am  sorry  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  (Mr.  White)  is  not  here— 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  That  is 
the  second  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Usually  I  point  out  that  he  is  not 
here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Perhaps  it  could  be  extended 
to  cover  the  savings  offices. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  do  not  think  the 
Province  of  Ontario  savings  offices  have,  in 
effect,  performed  any  trustee  functions  in  the 
past.  They  have  been  very  much  savings 
offices. 

I  think  the  member  knows  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  has  some  matters  to  bring 
before  the  House  at  a  certain  point  in  time 
in  connection  with  that  Act,  and  it  might 
well  be  that  they  might  end  up  more  in 
that  kind  of  business,  or  perhaps  get  into  that 
kind  of  business.  But  I  do  not  think  our 
friendly  savings  offices  are  the  sort  of  in- 
stitutions which  are  in  the  trustee  business 
as  are  our  banks,  as  are  our  trust  companies. 

I  would  be  glad  to  take  that  under  con- 
sideration and  I  am  sure  that  the  Minister  of 
Revenue,  who  reads  Hansard  on  those  very 
few  occasions  when  he  is  not  here,  will  see 
the  words  of  his  friend  from  Lakeshore  and 
will  remind  me  about  this. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  has  an  amend- 
ment to  section  4. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  I  move  that  sub- 
section 3,  of  section  285  of  the  Act,  as  set 
out  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by 
striking  out  "sterling  or  dollars"  in  the  third 
line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  cur- 
rency of  Great  Britain". 

I  further  move  that  subsection  4  of  sec- 
tion 285  of  the  Act,  as  set  in  section  4  of 
the  bill,  be  amended  by  striking  out  100,000 
in  the  fifth  line,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
75,000,  and  by  inserting  after  "interest"  in 
the  tenth  line,  "and  redemption  premium,  if 
any."  I  think  that  satisfies  the  comments 
made  by  my  friend  from  Riverdale. 


Section  4,  as  amended,  agred  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  are  amendments  by 
the  minister  to  section  5  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  were  amendments  that 
were  suggested  to  us  by  various  people  over 
the  course  of  the  summer  months,  and  I  do 
think  they  have  added  to  the  clarity  of  the 
bill. 

I  move  that  section  293(a)  of  the  Act,  as 
set  out  in  section  5  of  the  bill,  be  amended 
by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  the  issue 
and  sale  of  debentures"  in  the  second  and 
third  lines. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  has  amend- 
ments to  sections  7  and  8  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  move  that  sections 

7  and  8  of  the  bill  be  renumbered  as  sections 

8  and  9  respectively,  and  that  the  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
section: 

7.  Section  323  of  The  Municipal  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subsection: 

(4)  A  debenture  may  be  registered  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest,  in  which  case 
the  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  by  cheque 
and  the  debenture  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
fully  registered  debenture. 

(5)  Where  debentures  are  payable  in  a  cur- 
rency other  than  that  of  Canada,  the  council 
may  provide  that  the  debenture  registry  book 
of  the  corporation  in  respect  of  such  deben- 
tures be  maintained  outside  of  Canada  by  a 
corporation  or  person  other  than  the  treas- 
urer and  may  make  other  provisions  for  the 
registration  and  transfer  of  such  debentures 
as  the  council  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Again  this  amendment  bothers 
me  a  little  bit.  You  do  not  say  by  whom 
it  may  be  entered;  it  can  be  outside  the 
country,  but  who  has  the  authority  or  con- 
trol or  the  power  to  maintain  it?  Ought  it  not 
to  be  some  kind  of  financial  or  banking 
institution  on  a  foreign  soil? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  council,  and  I  suppose  it 
could  vary  to  leave  the  flexibility  there  in  the 
hands  of  the  council  as  to  whom  they  should 
designate. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  just  have  one 
question.  I  assume  the  reason  for  the  registry 
outside  the  province  is  to  transfer  the  situs  of 
the  debentures  outside  the  province  from  the 
point  of  view  of  any  likelihood  that  they 
could  be  charged  in  Ontario  with  succession 
duties.  Would  that  be  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  tied  in  with  the 
Canadian  estate  tax. 

Sections  7  to  9,  inclusive,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

Bill  172,  as  amended,  reported. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
NIAGARA  ACT,  1968-1969 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  214,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Regional  Municipality  of  Niagara 
Act,  1968-1969. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  My  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland  South,  asked  what  the 
changes  in  boundaries  were.  There  is  some 
language  here  which  is  extraneous  and  which 
should  come  out  and  I  will  move  that  in  a 
minute.  It  is  the  middle  paragraph  really  on 
page  214  which  should  come  out.  It  crept  in 
there  and  should  not  be  there. 

The  other  two  sections  really  apply  to  the 
same  area,  which  is  the  line  in  the  canal,  as 
I  understand  it— the  new  canal.  The  part 
on  the  first  page  of  the  bill,  I  think  refers  to 
the  description  of  the  canal  bank  in  Port 
Colborne  and  the  same  thing  has  to  be  done 
in  terms  of  Welland.  They  both  add  up  to  the 
same  thing:  one  describes  the  limits  of  one 
municipality;  the  other  describes  the  limits  of 
the  other  municipality. 

And  the  last  paragraph,  which  may  have 
confused  the  member,  should  be  deleted.  I 
would  move  that  subsection  2  of  section  1  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
eight  lines,  beginning  with  "and"  by  striking 
out  "225"  down  to  the  "south  halves  of  lots." 
That  had  to  do  with  the  fairground  and  we 
decided  that  should  be  left  alone  for  the  time 
being. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  other  section 
of  the  bill?  The  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  would 
like  to  know  what  difference  there  is  in— 


Mr.  Chairman:  To  what  section  does  the 
member  refer? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Section  2,  special  provisions 
re  ward  representation  continue  for  1972. 
Is  this  the  same  provision  exactly  or  is  it 
being  extended  for  another  election?  Is  that 
the  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  original  request 
was— I  have  forgotten  what  the  ward  system 
is,  but  they  requested  that  it  be  in  effect  for 
the  first  two  elections.  The  original  Bill  174 
only  brought  it  in  for  the  first  term  and  they 
wanted  it  for  the  first  two  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  or 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  other  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  do  not  recall  exactly, 
nor  am  I  that  familiar  with  it.  Does  this  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  a  further  redivision 
of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  in  wards  different 
from  the  existing  wards? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Then  I  would  ask  the 
minister  whether  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
matter  where  the  authority  of  the  minister, 
wise  as  it  may  be,  should  be  subject  to  some 
review  by  the  municipal  board  or  some  op- 
portunity for  representations  as  to  the  way 
in  which  he  does  re-divide  the  city.  I  speak 
with  no  special  knowledge  of  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls,  but  certainly  the  question  of 
the  redivision  of  the  wards  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  was  a  matter  of  public  concern  and 
public  representation. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  After  the  second 
term,  of  course,  they  will  fall  into  the  nor- 
mal provisions  of  The  Municipal  Act,  I  guess, 
and  as  in  the  city  of  Toronto  devise  a  system 
of  wards  and  go  to  the  municipal  board  to 
have  it  approved.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  this  system  of  wards  really.  My  friend, 
the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  would  remem- 
ber just  exactly  what  it  was,  but  it  in  effect,  I 
think,  gave  greater  representation  to  the  new 
areas  which  were  brought  into  the  city,  than 
perhaps  they  were  entitled  to.  We  have  had 
no  objections  to  this  from  the  old  citizens. 
My  order  simply  did  what  they  wanted 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes.  May  I  pursue  this  a  bit 
further?  I  remember  the  wards  as  they  were 
in  the  new  Bill   174.  I  did  not  gather  from 
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the  amendment  that  you  were  going  to  re- 
el i  vide  the  city  into  wards.  It  is  going  to  be 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  apparently  that 
is  what  the  people  there  wanted.  If  that  is 
the  intent  of  this  section,  then  there  is  not 
too  much  complaint. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  through  you,  in 
connection  with  section  9.  He  is  evidently 
continuing— 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  9  of  the  bill? 
Perhaps  we  could  clear  the  other  sections 
first.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  comments, 
or  amendments  to  other  sections  of  the  bill 
before  section  9? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  police  section  of  this 
bill— What  was  intended  by  this  amendment? 
Would  the  minister  tell  me  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Simply  something 
which  the  draftsman  decided  was  not  as  clear 
as  it  should  be,  relating  to  the  Police  Act  I 
think.  You  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
original  bill.  It  is  not  very  helpful  because 
it  in  turn  refers  to  The  Police  Act.  But  it  is 
simply,  I  think,  in  drafting  the  bill,  it  was 
not  clear  as  the  explanatory  note  said.  It  was 
not  as  clear  as  it  should  be  that  the  prov- 
isions for  the  constitution  of  the  Niagara 
Regional  Police  Board  apply  after  1970. 
They  obviously  do  and  the  intent  was  that 
they  applied  from  1970  on.  This  clarifies 
that  that,  in  fact,  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  fact 
that  that  could  be  quite  a  problem  in  that 
area  with  the  police  forces— to  blend  them  in 
and  put  them  under  the  one  head,  as  you 
intend  to  do  according  to  your  Bill  174,  and 
that  there  may  be  a  chance  that  it  will  take 
five  years  to  phase  that  out?  Do  you  have  any 
information  on  that  that  you  could  give  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This  is  a  request 
which  was  made  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  and  to  myself,  I  think,  by  the 
council  in  the  Summer  and  the  Attorney 
General  replied  to  them.  They  have  made  a 
further  request  to  the  regional  council.  It  is 
a  matter  which  is  under  discussion  which  we 
hope  we  would  have  had  clarified  in  case 
there  needed  to  be  any  amendments  before 
this  bill  proceeded  through. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  meeting  this 
morning,  between,  I  think,  the  Ontario  Police 


Commission— I  am  not  sure  whether  the  local 
police  commission  was  to  have  been  there  or 
not— myself,  and  the  Attorney  General.  That 
meeting,  unfortunately,  was  cancelled.  It  may 
be  that  before  the  House  rises  we  may  have 
to  discharge  the  bill  from  third  reading  and 
make  a  further  amendment  or  we  may  have 
to  make  some  retroactive  amendments  in  the 
first  of  the  year. 

But  that  whole  matter  is  still  very  much 
under  discussion  and  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  embodied  here,  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  answer  is  absolutely  "no"  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  mun- 
icipalities would  be  quite  content  to  take  that 
length  of  time  to  put  their  houses  in  order, 
and  at  the  request  from  the  area  municipal- 
ities? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  was  the  intent 
of  the  resolution.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments, 
questions,  or  amendments  to  any  section  up 
to  section  9?  If  not  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  on  section  9. 

Mr.  Young:  On  section  9  Mr.  Chairman: 
The  section  provides  that  the  present  com- 
mission for  the  distribution  of  electrical 
power  and  others  in  the  area  are  to  be  con- 
tinued into  the  year  1972.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  would  tell  us  what  the  problem  is 
here  which  he  is  trying  to  overcome  by  this 
extension  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  explanatory  note, 
I  might  say— I  guess  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  changing  this— is  not,  as  I  read  it,  as 
clear  as  it  should  be.  The  Act  said:  "Each 
commission  shall  continue  till  the  first  day  of 
January,  1971,"  which  is  the  year  1970.  The 
amendment  brings  us  to  January  1,  1972, 
which  is  the  year  1971.  The  explanatory  note 
refers  to  the  years  1971  and  1972  and  I 
think  it  is  an  error. 

The  original  bill  left  all  the  Hydro  com- 
missions as  they  were  in  1970.  There  had  not 
been  a  meeting  of  the  minds  earlier  in  the 
year.  Ultimately  the  OMEA  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  a  look  at  this  to  decide  what 
the  form  of  hydro  should  be  in  the  region  of 
Niagara. 

There  are  suggestions— and  we  are  a  great 
deal  behind  the  suggestions  I  might  say— that 
there  should  be  one  regional  Hydro  commis- 
sion. There  have  been  suggestions  that  there 
should  be  four  or  five.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  part  of  it  should  revert  to 
Ontario    Hydro    or   none    of    it.    There    have 
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been  a  variety  of  suggestions.  The  OMEA 
undertook  a  study,  met  with  the  commissions 
and  presented  to  me,  I  think,  on  October  8, 
the  results  of  their  findings. 

Ontario  Hydro,  of  course,  have  some  views 
on  this  as  does  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  And  we  think  the  regional  council 
may  well  have  some  views.  It  was  obviously 
not  going  to  be  possible  from  October  8.  I 
may  say  the  OMEA  report  recommends  the 
winding  up  of  a  couple  of  Hydro  commis- 
sions—one in  the  town  of  Lincoln  and  one, 
I  think,  in— well,  one  or  two  or  three.  I  have 
forgotten,  but  Lincoln  is  one  of  them.  That 
is  not  the  most  popular  suggestion  as  the 
member  would  appreciate. 

We  decided  sometime  after  October  8  that 
we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  resolve  this 
in  time  for  this  particular  bill.  The  easiest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  extend  the  present 
commissions  and  their  jurisdiction  for  another 
year.  Hopefully,  we  will  have  it  sorted  out 
sometime  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that 
once  1971  is  over  this  kind  of  a  whip  can  be 
cracked  and  the  job  can  be  done,  because 
empires  of  this  kind  are  very  difficult  to 
eliminate.  I  would  hope  that  real  progress  is 
being  made,  because  there  is  no  question  that 
as  regional  governments  are  set  up,  if  we  are 
going  to  leave  fragmentation  of  this  kind  of 
power  in  the  former  small  municipalities, 
then,  of  course,  we  are  looking  for  trouble  in 
the  long  run.  So  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  requests  a  year  from  now  for  these 
figures  to  be  substituted  again  to  push  this 
thing  on  for  another  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  are  not  doing  a 
bad  job;  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Rather  than  do  away  with  it. 
As  the  hon.  member  here  just  said,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  away  with  a  group  that 
are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  this  bill?  The 
member  for  Welland.  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  I  would 
only  be  too  glad  if  the  minister  would  send 
me  a  copy  of  that  report  on  the  Hydro  com- 
missions in  the  Niagara  regions  if  he  has  a 
spare  one.  But  what  the  member  for  York- 
view  has  suggested  that  the  local  Hydro  utili- 
ties should  go  out  and  issue  debentures  to 
some  $21  million  to  purchase  Ontario  Hydro, 
then  I  say  that  the  rural  people  have  a  share 
in  Ontario  Hydro.  Why  should  they  be  pay- 
ing twice  for  it?  This  is  what  you  are  asking 
them  to  do;  pay  double! 


Mr.  Young:  No.  Certainly  there  is  no  ask- 
ing that  they  pay  twice  for  this.  All  I  am 
asking  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious 
about  regional  government,  then  all  the  facets 
of  that  government  should  be  brought  into 
some  sort  of  harmony. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  harmony  is  there  now. 

Mr.  Young:  These  things  can  be  worked 
out  and  the  small  units,  be  it  hydro,  educa- 
tion no  matter  what  it  is,  ultimately  should 
be  brought  under  the  one  unit.  That  is  all  I 
am  saying.  The  fiscal  arrangements  can  be 
worked  out  efficiently.  There  are  brains 
enough  in  that  area  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  member  for  Yorkview 
cannot— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions or  comments  to  the  bill?  Shall  the— 

Mr.  Bukator:  No.  May  I?  Section  11,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Sorry  I  did  not  get  your  eye. 
Section  11  is  a  new  section.  You  have  the  two 
courts  of  revision  now  in  the  two  counties, 
and  you  want  them  to  operate  only  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  to  clean  up,  tidy  up  their 
houses.  Is  that  what  you  have  in  mind?  And 
then  you  will  have  a  new  court  of  revision 
for  the  two  counties. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  A  new  court  has 
been  appointed  or  is  about  to  be  appointed. 
But  this  ensures  that  the  old  court,  two 
courts,  maybe  more  than  two  I  suppose,  have 
the  authority  to  complete  any  appeals  for 
1S69. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions, comments  or  amendments  to  sections 
11,  12  or  13  of  this  bill?  Shall  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  reported? 

Bill  214,  as  amended,  reported. 


PESTICIDES  ACT,  1967 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  190,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Pesticides  Act,  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill?  If  so,  which  section? 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  section  4a  under  number  2  at 
the  top  of  page  2,  I  have  an  amendment 
by  adding  thereto  to  this  paragraph,  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Reasources  Management 
and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  This 
section  would  now  read,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  committee  shall  review  annually  the 
content  and  operation  of  this  Act  and  the 
regulations,  and  recommend  changes  or 
amendments  therein  to  the  minister  and  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Paterson  moves  that 
section  2  of  the  bill,  subsection  4a,  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto,  "and  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests". 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  you 
read  that  again? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Paterson  moves  that 
section  2  of  the  bill  be  amended,  subsection 
4a,  by  adding  thereto,  "and  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food,  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests." 
That  is  at  the  top  of  page  2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
I  have  brought  in  this  amendment  is  that 
I  feel  that  pesticides  and  their  use  are  of  such 
vital  interest  to  several  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. The  effects  of  this  particular  Act, 
the  proposals  and  the  actions  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  year  should  not  only  be 
reported  to  the  Minister  of  Health  but  at  the 
same  time  and  at  the  same  instant  a  report 
should  go  to  these  other  branches  of  the 
provincial  government  in  order  that  these 
divisions  of  government  might  take  com- 
plementary action  and  be  right  up  to  date 
with  what  is  transpiring  in  the  field  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  pesticides. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  very  good  idea. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
support  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
member  for  Essex  South  for  the  reasons 
which  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  does  not  support  it. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Chairman— I  have  another  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  a  motion  before 
the  committee  at  the  present  time.  The  hon. 
minister. 


Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  appreciate  the  sentiments  of 
the  hon.  members,  but  I  think  they  will  find 
out  that  the  reason  it  states  in  this  bill  that 
the  contents  and  operations  of  this  Act  are 
to  be  renewed  annually  and  to  be  presented 
to  the  minister  is  that  it  means  the  minister 
who  is  responsible  for  the  Act.  Now,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  mombers  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  to  the  Act  the  names  of  my  colleagues 
as,  of  course,  this  information  is  available 
to  them,  because  we  have  in  this  government 
the  interdepartmental  committee  on  pollution 
and  the  subcommittee  on  pesticides  in  which 
all  these  interdepartmental  committee  people 
are  represented  and  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Anything  concerning  pesti- 
cides goes  to  these  various  committees,  so  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  superfluous  really. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Paterson's  motion,  will  please  say  "aye". 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  Section  2  of  the  bill  carried. 

Any  further  questions,  comments  or  amend- 
ments to  any  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment for  section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2  has  been  carried, 
by  virtue  of  the  defeat  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Chairman:  By  virtue  of  the  defeat  of 
the  previous  motion,  section  2  has  been 
carried.  Unless  there  is  still  another  section 
after  the  section  that  was  before  us. 

Mr.  Burr:  Are  you  referring  to  section  2, 
subsection  5(1). 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  referring  to  section 
2  of  the  bill,  subsection  4(a)  at  the  top  of 
page  2.  If  the  hon.  member  has  an  amend- 
ment to  any  other  section,  or  subsection  of 
section  2  of  the  bill,  I  will  entertain  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Burr:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  However,  it  being  6  of  the 

clock,  I  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  we  will 

resume  at  8  p.m. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'elock,  p.m. 

PESTICIDES  ACT,   1967 
(continued) 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  190,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Pesticides  Act,  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  other  sec- 
tions of  this  bill? 

Bill  190  reported. 

HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT,  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  195,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement  Act. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Do  not  tell 
me  that  you  are  going  to  improve  some  roads? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  sections  of 
this  bill? 

Bill  195  reported. 

LOCAL  ROADS  BOARDS  ACT,  1964 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  196,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Local  Roads  Boards  Act,  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  this  bill? 

The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  would 
like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  amend  this  Act.  My  colleagues,  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr. 
Jackson)  have  been  looking  over  this  bill  and 
felt  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  to 
section  1,  subsection  3,  and  it  has  to  do  with 
the  moneys  realized  from  expropriation.  In 
talks  with  the  minister  he  suggested  that 
there  was  never  any  thought  of  amending 
the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
monetary  aspects  in  the  event  that  any  money 
should  change  hands  as  a  result  of  expropria- 
tion or  sale  of  land. 
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If  such  is  the  case,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
minister  would  mind  accepting  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  all  moneys  realized  from 
the  sale,  lease  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
lands  vested  in  the  Crown  in  the  right  of 
Ontario  under  subsection  3(a)  shall  be  paid 
into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Ontario 
and  a  credit  in  the  amount  of  one-third  of  all 
moneys  realized  shall  be  issued  to  the  local 
roads  board  in  the  areas  concerned.  The 
credit  allowed  shall  be  an  addition  to  all 
other  credits  issued  under  the  Act. 

In  the  absence  of  my  colleague  from 
Timiskaming,  I  would  like  to  move  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  motion  is  in  order.  There 
was  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  amendment  would  be  in  order,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  funds  were  mentioned. 
The  disposition  is  the  same,  however.  The 
Clerk  concurs  that  the  motion  would  be  in 
order.  I  will  put  the  motion  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stokes  moves— no  seconder  is  needed— 
that  section  1,  subsection  3  be  renumbered  as 
section  1,  subsection  3(a)  and  a  new  subsec- 
tion 3(b)  be  added  to  read  as  follows: 

All  moneys  realized  from  the  sale,  lease 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  lands  vested  in 
the  Crown  in  the  right  of  Ontario  under 
subsection  3(a)  shall  be  paid  into  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  Ontario,  and  a 
credit  in  the  amount  of  one-third  of  all 
moneys  realized  shall  be  issued  to  the 
local  roads  boards  in  the  area  concerned. 
The  credit  allowed  shall  be  in  addition  to 
all  other  credits  issued  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  Stokes:  My  colleague  from  Timiskam- 
ing lives  in  an  area  served  by  a  local  roads 
board.  I  have  several  of  them  in  my  own 
riding  too.  When  one  looks  into  the  way  in 
which  money  is  generated  for  local  mainten- 
ance and  improvements  on  roads,  one  finds 
for  every  $1  that  is  generated  locally,  $2,  I 
understand,  are  made  up  by  The  Department 
of  Highways.  On  the  question  of  any  moneys 
realized  as  a  result  of  expropriation  or  sale  or 
lease,  we  felt  that  one-third  of  that  should 
accrue  to  the  local  roads  board.  That  is  the 
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purpose  of  the  amendment,  and  if  the  Chair- 
man agrees  that  it  is  order,  I  so  move. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  speak  to 
this,  we  are  talking  about  The  Local  Roads 
Boards  Act,  and,  as  I  explained  on  second 
reading,  this  amendment  was  brought  in 
really  to  satisfy  the  matter  of  titles,  as  to  the 
title  of  the  land  where  a  road  was.  It  is 
simply  to  clear  up  that  part. 

Section  33  has  to  do  with  the  moneys  that 
are  credited  to  each  board  to  be  spent  on  the 
local  roads  area.  The  expenditures  are  set  up 
by  the  boards  and  this  is  approved  by  the 
minister.  Then,  as  the  hon.  member  says,  we 
pay  $2  for  every  $1  that  they  produce.  But 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  minister  has 
the  powers  for  expropriation.  This  is  only 
in  unorganized  territory,  and  the— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Right.  That  is  the  only  place 
where  one  finds  local  roads  boards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Yes,  but  there  was  no 
organization  to  put  the  name  of  the  road  in, 
and  this  is  why  they  wanted  this  done.  All 
the  provisions  of  part  1  of  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act  are  in  this.  I  think  the 
member  is  well  aware  that  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment where  the  road  is  owned  by  the 
municipality  and  any  land  is  sold,  they  are 
credited  with  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
put  in.  If  it  is  a  50-50  subsidy,  the  munici- 
pality gets  50  and  we  get  50.  It  certainly 
will  be  the  same  way. 

This  will  be  money  that  would  be  accrued 
to  the  local  roads  board  because  I  would  say 
that  they  would  sell  any  property  they  had, 
and  this  would  only  be  a  bookkeeping  entry 
that  they  would  continue  to  have  their  share 
of  it. 

I  may  say  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
ber, since  the  Act  came  into  force  in  1964 
there  has  not  been  a  sale  of  any  property. 
It  is  not  that  part  that  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish at  all.  It  is  only  to  have  the  property 
vested  in  the  Crown  and  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  I  may  speak  to  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  only  thing  my  colleague  wanted 
to  be  assured  of  is  that  in  the  event  of  a  sale, 
one-third  of  the  money  realized  would  accrue 
to  the  local  roads  board,  and  having  had  that 
assurance  from  the  minister  that  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case,  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Agreed  that  the  motion  be 
withdraw?  Agreed. 


Will  this  bill  be  reported?  The  member  for 
Welland  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Yes, 
I  am  rather  concerned  here.  Would  I  inter- 
pret this  Act  to  say  that,  supposing  we  had 
a  road  in  northern  Ontario  that  perhaps  goes 
to  some  lake  or  river,  the  minister  would 
have  the  right  to  sell  this  to  an  individual 
property  owner  in  that  area,  say  we  had  no 
use  for  the  road  any  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  that  is  not  so.  Any 
deals  like  that  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  roads  board,  but  in  effect,  if  any  prop- 
erty was  disposed  of,  there  had  to  be  some- 
body sign  the  deed  and  there  were  doubts 
that  anybody  had  the  responsibility  to  sign 
the  deed  and  that  is  what  this  is  doing. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  but  the  point  that  I 
raise,  under  The  Municipal  Act,  is  that  I  am 
sure  it  says  where  you  dispose  of  the  road,  a 
municipal  council  may  dispose  of  a  road  if 
it  is  advertised  or  posted  in  an  area  to  give 
the  people  a  warning  that  the  road  is  going 
to  be  sold  or  closed  off.  This  is  what  you  are 
asking,  to  close  that  portion  of  the  road  off 
in  a  sense,  if  you  purchase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  we  are  not  asking 
that.  As  I  say,  the  master  of  titles  had  doubts 
that  the  road  or  the  property  was  vested  in 
anybody  who  had  the  responsibility  for  own- 
ing it  and  dealing  with  it.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking  for,  but  all  parts  of  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,  part  1,  will  come  into 
being  in  this  too. 

Bill  196  reported. 


COMMUTER  SERVICES  ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  198,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Commuter  Services  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill?    If  so,  which  section? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  2, 
this  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
same  type  of  blanket  policy  that  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Simonett)  has  with- 
drawn. This  gives  the  minister  power  to 
"acquire  by  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise,  any 
rolling  stock,  equipment,  apparatus  or  thing," 
and  "acquire  by  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise, 
or  expropriate  any  land  or  any  interest  in 
land."  There  is  no  semblance  of  any  control. 
There  is  no  wording  for  tender  call  or  any- 
thing. 
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It  gives  him  a  blanket  permission  to  acquire 
anything  he  wants  under  this  bill  and  I  think 
that  it  is  not  what  I  would  like  to  see  in  this 
amendment.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
safeguard  in  there  that  he  must  call  for  ten- 
ders on  all  aspects  of  commuter  services;  not 
giving  the  minister  blanket  permission.  I 
would,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  amend  that 
clause  1(a)  and  (b)  to  read  "by  tender"  in 
each  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  just  inform  the  member,  all  this  is 
brought  out  to  let  us  operate  a  system  on  our 
own,  rather  than  by  a  third  party.  We  have 
the  powers  that  you  talk  about  now  and  can 
use  them  to  make  a  deal  with  a  third  party 
to  operate  equipment  for  us. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Like  the  CNR? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  That  is  right,  or  Gray 
Coach  or  some  such  place  as  that  and  we 
have  one  particular  situation  where  we  are 
operating  a  minibus  service  by  the  depart- 
ment. It  gives  us  the  power  to  operate  that 
on  our  own  and  set  the  fees  for  collection 
and  all  the  rates  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  is  in  the  course  of  preparing  a  motion 
for  presentation  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister 
has  not  convinced  me  that  this  does  not  give 
him  a  blanket  power,  on  the  same  principle 
we  were  discussing  with  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  in  the  bill  he  is  withdrawing. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Meen  (York  East):  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  You  had 
better  withdraw  your  motion. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  the  same  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  this  House  or 
the  people  of  Ontario  can  give  one  minister 
the  power  to  do  all  these  things  without  ten- 
der. It  is  a  much  more  vicious  thing  than 
the  Public  Works  thing. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  The  mem- 
ber might  give  some  service  to  his  constit- 
uency if  he  kept  his  mouth  shut. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Read  the  areas  of  discussion 
we  are  talking  about:  "Acquire  by  purchase, 
lease  or  otherwise,  any  rolling  stock,  equip- 
ment, apparatus  or  thing—" 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That  is  not 
clause  1. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  The  hon.  member  wanted  to  amend 
clause  1. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  section  2,  1(a)  and  1(b). 
"To  acquire,  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise,  or 
expropriate  land,  or  any  interest  in  land, 
that  may  be  required  for  the  establishment 
and  operation,  or  either  of  them,  of  any  com- 
muter service  that  is  or  is  to  be  provided 
under  section  3."  It  gives  you  wide  powers 
that  no  one  man  should  have.  It  is  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  Public  Works  bill,  which 
you  have  withdrawn.  Again,  you  have  not 
done  your  homework  in  this  thing.  I  am  pre- 
paring an  amendment  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Who  is  doing  it  for  you? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
could  ask  the  minister  a  question  while  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  is  preparing  his 
amendment,  we  will  assume  at  the  present 
time.  Do  you  have  agreements  with  others 
than  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  and 
who  do  you  anticipate  having  agreements 
with  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  have  an  agreement 
with  the  TTC  in  our  bus  operation.  We  have 
the  power  under  the  Act  to  have  a  third  party 
operate  a  commuter  service  for  us.  This  is  to 
give  us  the  authority  to  operate  one  ourselves. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  minister  a  point  of  clarification?  As  I 
understand  the  bill,  it  is  that  the  government 
of  Ontario  is  getting  into  the  field  of  mass 
transportation  by  railroad.  We  find  that  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  many  of  the  major  rail- 
road lines  now— the  CPR  and  the  CNR— are 
deleting  any  passenger  service  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Has  the  minister  applied  to 
the  federal  Minister  of  Transport  or  the 
Canadian  Transport  Commission  for  subsidy 
in  the  purchase  of  this  rolling  stock,  to  pro- 
vide this  service  for  the  people  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  Act. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  said  it  was  a  point  of 
clarification:  I  did  not  say  any  particular  bill. 
Would  the  minister  like  to  comment  on  my 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
tell  the  hon.  member  that  I  have  repeatedly 
discussed  this  with  the  federal  department 
and  I  have  yet  to  receive  a  reply  to  the  last 
letter  I  wrote,  something  over  two  months 
ago. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Sargent  has  moved 
that  section  2,  subsection  1  (a)  and  (b),  be 
amended  to  finish  each  clause  to  read  with 
the  words  "by  tender." 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  discussion  on  this 
motion? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Purchase  land 
by  tender  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
point  out  that  I  do  not  think  the  member  is 
right  in  saying  that  this  is  giving  blanket  ap- 
proval to  the  minister.  It  is  by  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  it  says  "the  minister 
shall";  "the  minister  may";  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  That  is  right,  "with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council."  I  mean,  one  man  does  not  have 
the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  does  not  say  "Lieutenant 
Governor." 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Yes,  section  (b). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's motion- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry;  may  I  interrupt? 
I  do  not  think  the  minister  knows  what  this 
says,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Meen:  I  think  the  member  does  not 
know  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  probably  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  but  I  want  to  guard  against  the  fact 
that  so  many  things  leak  into  this  House  that 
are  not  properly  handled  in  caucus  and  by 
the  draughters. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  A  lot  of 
things  leak  into  this  House,  I  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  very  fact  that  you  have 
withdrawn  the  Public  Works  bill— somebody 
goofed  there. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Who  said  it  had  been  with- 
drawn? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  the  press  seems  to  say 
so;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Who  do  you  believe? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  they  do  a  pretty  good 
job  for  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  going  to 
present  the  Public  Works  bill  again? 


Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  still  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  this  is  the  same  ball  of 
wax. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Why  do  you  not  take  over 
as  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Sargent's  motion   will  please   say   "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Are  there  any  further  comments,  questions, 
or  amendments  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  hon.  minister  had  support  from  his 
backbenchers  in  this  great  plunge  he  is 
making  into  socialism.  I  wonder  if  the  min- 
ister has  that  kind  of  support. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  did  not  realize  he  was 
plunging  into  socialism. 

Bill  198  reported. 


PROVINCIAL  LAND  TAX  ACT, 
1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  207,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill?  If  so,  which  section?  The  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if  he  would  elaborate  in  somewhat 
more  detail  than  he  did  on  second  reading 
as  to  the  reason  for  increasing  the  exemption 
from  this  tax  under  the  Act. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  at  a  time 
when  the  province  requires  the  revenue  this 
is  no  time  for  the  minister  simply  to  say 
that  "We  did  it  under  The  Assessment  Act 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it  under  The  Pro- 
vincial Land  Tax  Act."  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  making  the  ex- 
clusion, which  the  amendment  proposes,  by 
excluding  the  machinery  and  equipment  for 
producing  power  for  sale. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Act  as  it  reads 
now  paragraph  10,  subsection  1,  section  3, 
exempts  machinery  used  for  manufacturing 
and  for  farming  purposes  but  excludes  from 
the  exemption  machinery  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  power  for  sale. 
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This  kind  of  machinery  is  similar  to  any 
other  type  of  manufacturing  machinery  and 
it  is  the  only  type  of  production  machinery 
that  is  now  liable  for  taxation.  By  removing 
this  anomaly  we  feel  that  it  is  conforming  to 
the  rest  of  the  Act.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
The  Assessment  Act  was  amended,  I  be- 
lieve, last  year  and  we  are  following  suit  in 
amending  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act.  It  is 
sort  of  discriminatory  to  be  charging  pro- 
vincial land  tax  on  machinery  that  is  used 
for  power  for  sale  when  we  exempt  other 
machinery. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Perhaps  then  the  minister 
will  tell  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  money 
he  anticipates  will  be  lost  by  way  of  revenue 
under  this  particular  statute  by  reason  of  this 
amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  estimate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  will  lose  about  $25,000  in 
taxation  revenue. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  would  the 
minister  tell  us  where  he  proposes  to  make 
up  the  loss  of  $25,000  of  revenue  to  the  pro- 
vincial treasury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  also  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  this  exemption  is  not  given 
I  would  think  that  the  companies  would 
probably  increase  their  rates  to  the  consumer; 
so  we  feel  that  by  exempting  this  discrimina- 
tory tax  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  assume  that  with- 
out this  deletion  being  proposed  in  the  Act 
the  companies  already  charge,  or  include  in 
their  costs,  the  element  of  tax  which  is  im- 
posed by  this  Act,  and  I  would  therefore 
ask  the  minister  if  he  has  had  any  assurance 
from  the  companies  who  are  going  to  benefit 
from  this  exemption  that  the  consumers  and 
customers  of  those  companies  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  To  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  the  companies  have  not  increased 
their  rate.  We  have  assured  them  that  we 
would  be  amending  The  Provincial  Land  Tax 
Act  to  conform  with  The  Assessment  Act 
where  we  feel  that  this  taxation  is  discrimi- 
natory. Why,  if  we  are  not  taxing  machinery 
now,  should  we  discriminate  against  this  type 
of  machinery  which  is  used  for  power  for 
resale? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  carries  much  weight,  because  all 
taxes  are,  in  a  sense,  discriminatory  against 
someone.   What  are  the  companies   that  are 


going  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  $25,000  for- 
giveness of  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Did  the  member  ask, 
"Who  are  the  companies?"  The  companies 
are  Great  Lakes— 

An  hon.  member:  Paper  and  Boise  Cascade. 
Hon.  Mr.  Brunnelle:  No.  Great  Lakes- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Great  Lakes  Power  and 
Abitibi. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Do  Great  Lakes  Power 
and  Abitibi  need  this  tax  relief? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  It 
is  a  question  of  being  fair.  We  feel  that  we 
should  not  discriminate  in  this  particular  case. 
We  believe  in  fair  taxation. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Come  off  it! 
Really!  Do  not  put  us  on!  They  have  been 
exploiting  our  resources  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  not  a  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  exploiting  our  resources;  it 
is  a  question  of  being  fair  in  our  taxation. 
We  have  amended  The  Assessment  Act.  The 
Assessment  Act  does  not  apply  to  machineiy. 
If  one  reads  the  present  Act,  this  is  what 
the  present  Act  says- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  government  would  be  so 
neutral  in  its  tax  policy  there  would  not  be 
any  money  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  present  Act  says: 
"All  machinery  and  equipment  used  for 
manufacturing    and    for    farming   purposes—" 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  "—is  exempted."  This 
has  been  in  the  statutes  for  many  years. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
minister  have  any  discussions  with  Great 
Lakes  Power  or  with  Abitibi  about  this  par- 
ticular amendment  and,  if  so,  what  was  the 
substance  of  the  discussions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
have  approached  us  and  said  it  was  dis- 
criminatory and  they  have  asked  us  if  we 
would  amend  the  Act.  The  Assessment  Act 
was  amended  and  we  are  now  amending  The 
Provincial  Land  Tax  Act  to  conform. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
minister    get    any    assurance    from    either    of 
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those  companies  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  benefit  of  this  tax  exemption,  even  though 
it  may  appear  in  the  total  number  of  dollars 
involved,  is  somehow  or  other  going  to  insure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  customers  of  Great  Lakes 
Power  or  of  Abitibi?  Or  is  it  just  a  handout  of 
$25,000  to  Great  Lakes  Power  and  to  Abitibi? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  possibility  that  if 
we  do  not  give  this  exemption,  the  increased 
cost  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh,  that  is  a  lot  of  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  already  has  been.  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  in  existence  for 
a  long  time  and  it  is  already  included  in  the 
rates  or  charges  made  by  those  two  com- 
panies. Surely  if  the  minister,  in  this  day  and 
age  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  going  to 
give  two  companies  such  as  Great  Lakes 
Power  and  Abitibi  $25,000  a  year,  he  is 
entitled  to  get  some  kind  of  an  assurance 
from  them  that  the  public  will  benefit  from 
that  gift  of  $25,000.  In  10  years  it  is,  I  guess, 
$250,000,  if  I  can  multiply  correctly. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister why  he  feels  it  is  discriminatory  to  tax 
machinery  used  for  the  production  of  power 
—power  that  is  sold  to  customers  upon  which 
they  make  a  profit— when  indeed  Ontario 
Hydro  themselves  pay  a  tax.  Call  it  a  land 
tax  or  whatever  you  will,  they  do  pay  a 
grant  to  municipalities  for  the  land  occupied 
by  many  of  their  facilities  within  municipali- 
ties. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Which  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Ontario  Hydro  do  pay  a  tax 
and  I  am  wondering  why  the  minister  finds  it 
necessary  to  exempt  these  two  companies 
from  paying  a  land  tax,  when  our  own  Crown 
corporation,  if  you  will,  pays  an  equivalent 
tax  to  municipalities— not  on  the  production 
of  power  but,  certainly,  on  the  transmission 
lines  and  on  the  transformer  stations.  Yet 
you  feel  as  though  you  are  discriminating 
against  Abitibi  and  Great  Lakes  by  imposing 
this  land  tax,  this  tax  on  the  machinery  used 
for  the  production  of  power,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  wash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still 
maintain  at  the  present  time  machinery  used 
for  manufacturing  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
We  feel  that  machinery— such  as  the  follow- 
ing, for  instance:  sluice  gates,  turbines,  gen- 
erators, transformers,  cranes,  circuit  breakers, 


and  switches,  which  are  now  being  taxed— 
we  feel  that  they  are  in  the  same  position  as 
those  that  are  getting  an  exemption.  We  feel 
that  this  is  a  discriminatory  tax  and  that  is 
why  we  are  asking  for  an  exemption. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  just  want  to  make  one 
point.  The  discrimination  is  because  of  an 
amendment  that  this  government  passed  to 
The  Assessment  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  and  in  the 
statute- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  I  must  point 
out  to  the  committee  that  this  bill  has  been 
approved  at  second  reading,  which  is 
approval  in  principle.  The  discussion  so  far 
on  this  particular  section  1  is  definitely  on 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  We  are  not  debating 
the  principle  of  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  To  tax  or  not  to  tax,  that  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister what  representations  were  made  to  him. 
Were  they  made  personally  to  him? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  been  asked  and 
answered  at  second  reading. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  respect  to  you,  but  from 
Abitibi? 

Mr.  Sargent:  From  Abitibi  to  you? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  in  mind,  that  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  Abitibi  brought  down 
the  government  here.  The  government  fell  by 
reason  of  the  activity  of  Abitibi  and  the 
head  of  that  government  took  the  sinecure  of 
High  Commissioner  to  England.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  representations  were  made  to 
the  minister  and  where  they  were  made. 
Now,  I  have  in  mind  that  Abitibi  is  a  con- 
stituent of  his. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  has  a 
reply  for  the  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  are  a  constituent 
of  many,  they  have  many  mills  in  the  prov- 
vince. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  happen  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  the  minister's. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  them.  I  wish  I  had  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  the  minister  not  tell  us 
what  representations  were  made  to  him? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  has  dealt 
with  that  question  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

Shall  this  bill  be  reported? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  expected  an  answer 
from  him. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  on  clause  1. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  get  an  answer  if  you 
would  stop  interrupting. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  responsibility  to 
interrupt  when  things  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  keep  talking  to  me  and  he 
will  not  answer  me.  He  is  looking  at  you  to 
see  if  he  has  permission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion previously  this  evening. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  what  was  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Look  it  up  in 
Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:   Look  it  up  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know,  you  should  not  get 
so  irritable. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  assure  the  hon.  member 
I  am  not  the  least  bit  irritable.  Not  the  least 
bit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  just  paid  to  be  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  on  clause  1  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Chairman:    Pardon? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  on  clause  1  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Exactly.   I  am  not  irritable. 

Mr.  Sopha:    Clause  1? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion, comment  or  question  in  connection 
with  any  other  clause  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Are  you  going  to  call 
clause  1? 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  Shall  clause  1 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill  then? 

Mr.  Stokes:   No! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:   No! 

Mr.  Sopha:   No! 


Mr.  Chairman:    Those  in  favour  of  clause 

1   forming   part   of   the   bill  will  please   say 
<<        » 
aye. 

As   many  as  are   opposed  will  please  say 
<<        » 
nay. 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  motion  that 
section  1  stand  as  part  of  the  bill,  which  was 
approved  on  the  following  vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  42,  the  "nays"  24. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  other  section 
of  this  bill? 

Bill  207  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  rise  and  report 
certain  bills  without  amendment  and  certain 
bills  with  certain  amendments  and  also  certain 
resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  Honour- 
able, the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  certain  bills 
with  certain  amendments  and  also  certain 
resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  Honour- 
able, the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill   202,   An  Act  to   amend   The   Income 
Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  203,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill   204,    An   Act   to    amend    The    Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  205,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry 
Act. 

Bill  206,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees  Act. 

Bill  208,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Act,  1968-1969. 
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Bill  209,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
Act,  1966. 

Bill  210,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Residential 
Property  Tax  Reduction  Act,  1968. 

Bill  213,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Stock  Yards 
Act. 

Bill  216,  An  Act  to  amend  The  City  of 
The  Lakehead  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  172,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  190,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pesticides 
Act,  1967. 

Bill  195,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  196,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Boards  Act,  1964. 

Bill  198,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Commuter 
Services  Act,  1965. 

Bill  207,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Provincial 
Land  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  214,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  211,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Division 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  212,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Officers'  Fees  Act. 


LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  minister  proceeds, 
I  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  bill  is  printed 
in  the  members'  books. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Yes,  it  is. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  221,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  say  in  parenthesis,  as  I  have  said 
on  many  occasions,  that  it  is  my  belief  that 
these  corporations  should  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  government.  I  was 
making  those  remarks  the  other  day  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  they  are  credit-creating 
institutions  and  play  a  major  role  in  the 
monetary  system  of  this  country. 

I  unreservedly  have  the  view  that  all  such 
institutions  should  be  under  the  complete 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government.  I  am 
unable  to  see   the  difference   in  the  impact 


on  the  economy  of  these  companies  from  the 
chartered  banks. 

Having  said  that  I  must  also  say  in  paren- 
thesis that  as  I  get  older  and,  I  hope,  more 
mature  in  my  thinking  and  have  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  living  in  this  country,  I 
become  less  and  less  enthusiastic  about  bills 
of  this  nature.  This  one,  indeed,  leaves  me 
without  the  faintest  trace  or  scintilla  of  any 
enthusiasm  at  all. 

There  are  several  principles  in  the  bill  to 
which  I  should  like  to  advert.  Firstly,  section 
31,  carrying  over  from  the  statute  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  revised  statutes,  permits  the 
merger  of  companies  that  are  controlled  by 
this  legislation,  or  the  acquisition  of  other 
companies.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  the 
belief  that  not  only  should  we  not  encourage 
them  or  lay  down,  to  use  the  modern  jargon, 
the  guidelines  for  their  merger  or  acquisi- 
tion but  we,  in  fact,  should  prohibit  them 
from  merging.  I  suppose  it  is  part  of  our 
faith  as  Canadians  that  if  we  are  to  have 
five  chartered  banks— that  is  what  we  have 
got  in  this  country;  we  have  got  five  chartered 
banks— then  it  is  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  government  at  Ottawa 
that  we  are  going  to  have  five  trust  com- 
panies. 

Complete  euphoria  will  reign,  I  suppose, 
amid  the  circles  of  the  powers  that  be  that 
order  these  things,  when  we  have  five  char- 
tered banks  and  we  have  five  trust  companies, 
each  of  which,  of  course,  is  controlled  by  a 
bank- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Owned  by 
the  chartered  banks. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —because  today  you  cannot 
decently  be  a  bank,  you  cannot  run  a  bank- 
ing business,  unless  you  have  a  trust  com- 
pany. Montreal— they  are  always  easy  to 
remember— Montreal  owns  Royal  and  Royal 
owns  Montreal.  That  is  meant,  I  suppose,  to 
confuse  the  rednecks  and  what  H.  L.  Mencken 
used  to  call  the  booboisie  to  switcheroo  the 
names.  That  is  a  word  that  my  friend  from 
Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  would  use.  You 
switch  the  names  around  in  order  to  confuse 
the  innocent.  As  I  say,  I  would  not  permit 
them  to  merge  at  all.  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  there  being  five  chartered  banks.  There  is 
no  competition  in  the  banking  business  what- 
soever, any  more  than  there  is  in  the  trust 
company  business. 

Now  we  see  this  routine  go  on  every  so 
often,  in  the  economic  life  of  this  country 
when  somebody  moves  an  interest  rate  a 
point  or  two.   They  do  that  on  Wednesday 
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and    the    other    institutions    follow    suit    on 
Thursday  or  Friday. 

If  Morse  Jewellers  got  together  with 
Peoples  in  that  way  to  fix  the  price  of 
Omega  watches,  the  Mounted  Police,  of 
course,  would  be  there  with  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment to  take  them  into  custody.  But  if  you 
are  a  president  of  a  trust  company  or  a 
chartered  bank,  then  you  can  through  that 
exercise  in  uninhibited  fashion. 

The  result,  of  course,  has  been  almost  a 
total  lack  of  competition,  which  leads  me  to 
say  that  probably  the  greatest  atrocity  inflicted 
upon  the  Canadian  public  in  the  last  2Vfe 
decades  has  been  the  level  of  the  interest 
rates  that  are  charged  to  borrowers  from 
trust  companies  for  the  purposes  of  building 
a  home. 

I  think  it  little  short  of  a  crime  that  they, 
unblushingly,  will  charge  something  in  the 
order  of  10.5  per  cent  to  the  homeowner.  I 
have  a  recent  illustration  where  they  do 
charge  that  not  only  to  the  homeowner,  they 
charge  that  to  churches.  I  do  not  do  much 
work  in  this  area,  but  recently  a  church- 
that  is  very  significant;  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
in  Hansard— retained  me  to  act  for  them  in 
the  raising  of  a  $250,000  mortgage  from  a 
trust  company. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  that  it  was  a 
Ukrainian  Church. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  I  have  got  my  name  on 
two  of  those  guarantees. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  Ukrainian  church.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  minister  guarantee 
this  one.  I  will  bring  the  papers  next  week. 
He  can  sign  them. 

Again,  the  interest  rate  is  10.5  per  cent.  I 
say  that  is  a  modern  atrocity  in  the  economic 
life  of  this  country  because  I  happen  to 
believe  that  there  has  not  been  and  there  is 
not  a  shortage  of  capital  in  this  country.  That 
is  one  of  the  greatest  myths  that  has  been 
perpetuated  in  recent  years  upon  the  Cana- 
dian public,  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
money  in  the  country.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is.  I  believe  there  is  lots  of  money. 

But  by  the  very  sophisticated  and  elaborate 
operation  of  these  things  and  the  camaraderie 
that  exists  in  the  York  Club  and  the  National 
Club  and  the  Toronto  Club  and  other  such 
institutions  of  hoi  polloi,  they  are  able  to 
create  this  atmosphere  in  which  high  interest 
rates  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  country. 

I  want  to  say  tonight  that  I  believe  the 
economy  of  Canada  would  be  much  better 


off,  would  be  further  advanced,  would  be- 
come more  salutary  and  salubrious  for 
economic  development  if  we  were  to  charter 
about  20  new  banks  and  perhaps  15  or  20 
new  trust  companies  to  create  some  compe- 
tition. But  the  government,  you  see,  in  section 
31,  very  fastidiously— and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  special  prize  went  to  the  draughtsmen 
and  all  those  bright  lights  over  in  the  min- 
ister's department  who  burnt  the  candles  long 
into  the  night  about  implementing  these 
restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of  another 
financial  institution— says  that  they  must 
acquire  no  less  than  67  per  cent  of  the  out- 
standing shares  in  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  magic  is  in  two-thirds;  I  have  not  the 
faintest  idea.  Maybe  we  will  hear  at  com- 
mittee. Why  not  51  per  cent? 

Paul  Desmarais  has  control  of  Imperial 
Life  with  something  less  than  51  per  cent.  I 
believe  he  has  control  of  Investors  Mutual 
with  about  an  equal  amount  of  the  voting 
strength,  but  The  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  really  wants  them 
to  live  high  off  the  hog  and  they  require 
that  they  have  not  less  than  67  per  cent. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  magic  or  mystique 
lies  in  that.  But  I  say  I  am  not  enthused 
about  that  principle.  I  would  rather  see  a 
section,  instead  of  section  31,  which  says  no 
mergers  or  acquisitions  will  be  permitted  at 
all.  Things  will  remain  as  they  are.  The 
section  does  say  that  it  has  to  be  authorized 
by  the  cabinet.  You  have  to  get  the  authority 
of  the  cabinet. 

We  do  not  know— presently  we  will  find 
out  what  are  the  considerations  that  get  it 
through  the  cabinet.  But  one  always  has  the 
lingering  suspicion  that  on  a  sleepy,  somno- 
lent, soporific  Thursday  morning  you  can  get 
anything  through  the  cabinet.  Maybe  if  you 
get  there  early  you  get  it  through;  maybe  if 
you  come  late  you  get  it  through;  maybe 
you  are  in  danger  only  if  you  come  in  the 
middle  of  it.  I  do  not  know;  we  will  find 
out  very  shortly. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Do  your 
homework  first,  though. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  make  the  point  that  I  do  not 
see  why  the  government  of  the  day  is  com- 
mitted to  bigness.  Why  is  this  minister  com- 
mitted to  bigness?  Does  he  believe  that  all 
these  trust  companies  should  be  big;  that 
they  should  all  have  a  huge,  lofty  office  tower 
complex  in  downtown  Toronto;  that  National 
having  led  the  way,  Montreal  has  to  have  a 
very  elaborate  looking  one?  Chartered  is  not 
so  handsome  to   the   eye   as   Crown  Canada 
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Permanent    is    another    that    is    well-housed 
down  there. 

Like  the  banks,  does  he  want  the  few  in 
number— five  supposedly— to  have  an  eye- 
fetching  pile  of  glass  and  concrete?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  a  politician  who  keeps  his 
sense  of  humour  about  these  things— some- 
times that  is  all  that  is  left.  I  can  sit  back 
with  a  wistful  smile  and  see  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  which  is  bigger  than  the  Toronto- 
Dominion,  so  that  almost  with  a  categorical 
imperative,  if  the  Toronto-Dominion  has  54 
stories,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  has  to  have 
56,  because  it  is  bigger— presumably  so  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  can 
pour  a  pitcher  of  water  (I  could  use  another 
expression)  on  the  head  of  the  president  of 
the  Toronto-Dominion. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  purpose  of  it.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  bigness.  As  a  Liberal, 
perhaps  of  the  grass-roots  type  of  a  La  Fol- 
lette,  I  would  rather  be  in  the  camp  of  the 
noted  conservative  Teddy  Roosevelt.  I  do 
not  believe  in  bigness.  In  that  sense  that  I 
believe  in  the  small  man,  I  believe  in  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  small  businesses.  I  think  our 
economy  would  function  much  better  if  we 
had  more  competition  in  it. 

I  hate  to  become  the  victim  with  my 
fellow  Canadians  of  these  power  barons  that 
wield  enormous  power.  This  Act  in  all  its 
ramifications  does  not  really  do  anything,  as 
a  matter  of  principle— about  limiting  or  in- 
hibiting the  profound  impact  that  these 
corporations  have  on  the  economic  life  of 
Canada.  This  is  just  the  nuts  and  bolts,  the 
guidelines. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  next  one,  Wilfred 
Gregory  and  the  fellow  with  Atlantic  Accept- 
ance who  died. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Morgan. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Morgan. 
Powell  Morgan. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Powell  Morgan.  They  will 
never  know  the  damage  they  did  to  our 
economy  with  their  shenanigans  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  British  Mortgage  affair.  With  the 
high-jinks  that  they  engaged  in,  of  course, 
they  set  up  a  reaction,  which  had  a  ripple 
effect  on  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall).  They  set  up  a  reaction 
that  had  very  widespread  effects,  in  that 
government  had  to  move  in  and  certain  steps 
had  to  be  taken.  This  government,  of  course, 
guaranteed  the  depositors  of  British  Mort- 
gage, and  of  course,  that  always  sets  up  a 
reaction  and  the  creation  of  inhibitions  and 
restrictions.     As     soon     as     something     very 


dramatic  occurs,  as  it  did  in  the  affairs  of 
those  corporations,  the  ripple  effect  is  that 
we  have  to  move  in  and  prevent  this  thing 
happening  in  the  future. 

That  is  what  this  Act  does.  But  it  has  a 
converse  effect,  what  they  call  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  in  medical  legal  lore,  a  contre-coup 
effect,  which  describes  a  medical  injury 
where  there  is  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  and 
a  bouncing  back.  That  is  the  effect  of  this 
Act,  because  everybody  of  conservative  bent, 
once  having  viewed  that  disaster,  immedi- 
ately moves  for  repressive  and  restrictive 
legislation,  quite  unmindful  of  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  the  investment  policies  of  these 
corporations  have  been  too  conservative  in 
the  past.  This  Act  makes  them  even  more 
conservative. 

To  be  specific,  I  ask  rhetorically— and  I  am 
glad  that  my  friend  from  Scarborough  East 
(Mr.  T.  Reid)  is  not  here,  because  he  would 
go  into  orbit  if  he  was— why  should  National 
Trust  not  own  Ryerson  Press?  Why  not?  Why 
should  they  not  have  a  big  position  in  Ryer- 
son Press  to  preserve  it  in  Canadian  hands? 
But  when  you  start  talking  about  equity 
ownership  under  this  Act,  sections  41  and 
43,  the  stock  they  are  allowed  to  purchase 
in  minute  quantities— minute  quantities,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Grey-Bruce— has  to  be 
really  blue  chip. 

They  might  be  allowed  to  purchase  Inco. 
They  might  be  allowed  to  purchase  some 
Falconbridge,  perhaps  a  little  Noranda— 

An  hon.  member:  Or  the  trust  companies. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —or  other  trust  companies,  but, 
oh,  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  and  all  his  assistants  would  shy  away 
in  horror  if  they  ever  got  into  a  risk  situa- 
tion. We  must  not  permit  that. 

Well  what  is  the  sequel?  What  is  the 
legacy  to  Canada?  The  legacy  is,  of  course, 
that  these  corporations  are  really  permitted 
only  to  have  investments  in  mortgages.  That 
is  really  the  effect  of  it  and  if  you  look  at 
sections  41  and  43,  they  get  down  from  (a) 
to  (d)  when  they  are  talking  about  securities 
in  land,  securities  in  real  estate,  and  they 
have  the  first  priority,  then  only  merely  as 
an  afterthought. 

Away  down  at  the  end  of  the  section— you 
have  to  get  down  to  (m)  until  they  are  per- 
mitted to  buy  a  share,  to  buy  a  common 
stock. 

Well,  what  is  the  legacy?  The  legacy  is 
that  we  Canadians  are  trying  to  sell  every- 
thing that  we  own.  And  there  may  come  a 
day,  if  the  present  trend  continues,  when  we 
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will  have  sold  to  Americans  everything  that 
is  immovable  and  movable  in  this  country 
and  we  will  be  the  first  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world  whose  inhabitants  do  not  own 
a  single  thing.  Then  presumably  when  that 
happens,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment will  be  the  gauleiter.  He  will  be  the 
agent  of  the  owners.  He  advocates  that:  if 
we  have  a  resource,  sell  it. 

Well,  my  complaint  about  41  and  43  is 
that  this  minister  does  not  permit  the  loan 
and  trust  corporations  to  own  a  part  of 
Canada.  He  does  not  permit  it  and  all  in 
the  name,  of  course,  of  caution  and  prudence. 

Oh,  how  I  remember  the  day  I  sat  in  this 
House  and  I  listened  to  the  speech  of  Robert 
Macaulay.  He  spoke  from  a  place  about  three 
chairs  to  the  right  of  the  minister  over  there, 
and  he  made  that  speech— go  back  and  take 
a  look  at  it— in  which  he  castigated,  reviled, 
chastised  and  scolded  Canadians  for  their 
dedication  to  debt  securities  —  mortgages, 
Ixmds,  debentures,  floating  charges,  that  type 
of  thing— all  in  the  name  of  caution.  We  are 
the  most  cautious  people  that  ever  inhabited 
a  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

I  remember  Macaulay  saying  that  day  that 
with  the  Scottish  ancestry  he  had  he  did  not 
like  being  in  debt.  But  that  is  where  the  loan 
and  trust  corporations  want  to  be— they  want 
to  be  in  debt,  they  want  to  buy  the  debt 
securities.  I  should  not  have  said  they  want 
to  be  in  debt;  they  want  to  be  into  debt 
securities,  and  the  bill  as  framed  by  the 
minister  is  what  they  want.  They  want  the 
minister  to  pass  that  kind  of  bill  because,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Grey-Bruce— he  and  I 
know  the  way  this  operates:  it  is  an  old 
game— we  get  all  these  restrictions  put  in  the 
bill  limiting  the  powers  of  lending,  limiting 
the  lending.  Then,  in  some  misguided 
moment,  you  walk  into  one  of  their  offices 
and  you  say,  "How  about  lending  me 
$2,500?"  They  ask,  "What  have  you  got  in 
the  way  of  security?"  When  you  say,  "Well, 
I  have  got  a  few  shares  in  Lost  Echo  gold 
mines,"  oh,  their  hands  go  up  in  horror.  "The 
legislation  does  not  permit  it;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  lend  on  that.  If  you  have  got  500 
shares  of  Inco,  bring  it  in  and  we  will  lend 
you  maybe  $1,500  on  it." 

That  is  the  way  they  want  it,  I  say  to  the 
minister,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
is  no  credit  to  him  that  he  sits  down  and 
draws  up  a  very  elaborate  bill  like  this  to 
encourage  the  cautious  behaviour  of  these 
corporations.  And  I  say  categorically— and  if 
anybody  wants  me  to  do  a  thesis  on  it  for 
an  MA  or  something  I  will  get  the  evidence 
to  support  it— that  these  institutions  have  in 


fact  retarded  the  economic  life  of  this  country 
with  legislative  restrictions  such  as  to  be 
found  in  this  bill.  And  in  the  nonce,  of 
course,  in  the  vacuum  created,  the  shrewd 
Yankee  trader  has  come  in  here  willing  to 
take  a  risk,  willing  to  gamble  for  big  profits, 
and  the  Yankee  has  ended  up  owning  every- 
thing in  sight  that  is  valuable. 

These  institutions  really  have  not  any 
interest  in  the  economic  development  of 
Canada  and  they  get  solace,  comfort  and 
encouragement  from  this  minister  doing  that. 
I  was  unable  to  find  in  the  bill  anything 
about  the  trust  moneys  they  have  on  hand. 
The  bill  talks  about  their  guaranteed  invest- 
ment certificates;  it  talks  about  their  deposits, 
it  talks  about  their  own  money— the  govern- 
ment is  even  concerned  with  what  they  do 
with  their  own  money,  a  matter  of  uneasi- 
ness that  I  was  unable  to  see  the  rationale 
of. 

But  I  was  unable  to  see  anywhere  in  the 
bill  any  reference  to  the  vast  amounts,  the 
huge  amounts,  of  trust  moneys  that  they  have 
on  hand  and  those,  I  suppose,  are  controlled 
by  section  26  of  The  Trustee  Act.  But  once 
again,  in  regard  to  those  sums,  there  is  no 
encouragement  from  this  government  for  even 
a  scintilla  of  venturesome  activity. 

Now,  let  it  be  said  I  am  not  advocating 
irresponsible  schemes;  I  am  not  advocating 
that.  I  am  not  advocating  a  lack  of  restric- 
tions on  them.  What  I  am  using  the  time  of 
the  House  to  regale  the  members  with  is  the 
total  atmosphere  of  conservatism  about  the 
investment  policies  of  these  corporations. 

I  am  criticizing  the  dedication  to  mortgage 
lending.  On  that  score  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  that  he 
and  I  know  full  well  from  experience  the 
tremendous  capital  leakage  there  is  out  of 
northern  Ontario  in  the  hands  of  corporations 
such  as  this. 

As  they  sit  in  their  head  offices  down  on 
Bay  Street,  if  someone  suggests  that  they 
make  a  mortgage  loan  in  northern  Ontario, 
to  many  of  them  that  is  just  about  the  same 
as  asking  them  to  invest  in  igloos  in  the  Arctic 
in  75-degree  temperature.  It  is  about  the 
same. 

Oh  no,  it  is  easier  to  lend  the  money  to 
Cadillac  Developments,  because  then  you 
can  sit  down  on  the  Bay  Street  canyon  and 
you  can  watch  the  highrise  going  up  on 
Bayview.  You  can  see  it— steel  girder  by  steel 
girder.  But  if  you  lend  money  in  northern 
Ontario,  then  you  cannot  even  get  an  Air 
Canada  plane  to  go  up  and  see  where  your 
money  is  going. 
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I  made  a  study  a  number  of  years  ago- 
just  to  illustrate— and  as  far  as  I  could  deter- 
mine, in  the  year  1966  the  total  lending  on 
mortgages  by  the  life  insurance  companies  of 
this  country  in  northern  Ontario  was  about 
$2.25  million-$2.25  million  for  four-fifths  of 
the  land  mass  of  Ontario. 

These  companies  are  even  worse.  I  have 
had  clients  who  have  gone  to  Montreal  Trust 
and  asked  about  a  mortgage  loan.  The 
answer?  No  money  available  for  investment 
in  Sudbury;  none.  They  are  lending  it  all  to 
Cadillac  Developments  in  Toronto.  And  that 
is  no  exaggeration.  Yet  they  have  the  nerve 
to  open  their  offices  in  northern  Ontario, 
take  the  savings  of  the  people  up  there  and 
engage  in  capital  leakage  of  the  money  out 
of  the  north.  It  is  not  fair  at  all  to  do  that. 

What  would  I  do  to  protect  the  public? 
I  must,  in  responsible  fashion,  state  the 
alternative  that  I  would  advocate.  Because 
as  I  say  it,  I  emphasize,  I  underline,  that  I 
am  not  advocating  a  free  reining  of  invest- 
ment of  other  people's  money. 

The  system  I  would  use  would  not  be  the 
deposit  system.  That  was  one  of  the  sequelae 
of  the  British  Mortgage,  Atlantic,  Prudential 
occurrence.  I  would  not  use  that  system  at 
all,  under  which— my  friend  from  Downsview 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— they  pay  some 
kind  of  a  premium  into  a  central  fund  and 
they  insure  deposits  up  to  $20,000  for  each 
single  investor. 

I  would  not  use  that  system.  If  these 
institutions  are  going  to  stay  under  provincial 
jurisdiction,  I  would  adopt  a  federal  reserve 
system,  patterned  on  the  American  model, 
where  they  would  all  have  to  pay  some 
amount  into  a  central  reserve  account,  admin- 
istered by  the  government.  Then,  in  case  of 
calamity,  that  reserve  system  would  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  defaulter  or  the  person  in 
danger  of  default.  That  would  be  in  connec- 
tion with  all  their  liabilities. 

I  imagine  in  a  very  few  years  that  we 
would  build  up  quite  a  reserve.  And  do  you 
know  what  we  could  do  with  the  reserve? 
We  could  use  it.  We  could  use  it  for  build- 
ing houses  or  hospitals,  if  we  have  got  all 
the  schools  built  that  we  need. 

Those  moneys,  that  reserve  system,  would 
be  a  liability  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  it  would  fetch  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  the  deposit  insurance  system.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  give  the  public  total 
reassurance  that  they  are  protected  in  all 
their  dealings  with  this  type  of  institution. 
And  of  course,  hand  in  hand  with  that  reserve 
system  would  go  a  commission,  a  board,  or 
tribunal— some     hierarchy     that     would     be 


responsible,  of  course,  for  the  governance  of 
these  institutions. 

That  system  has  worked  in  the  United 
States  with  tremendous  success— far  more 
successful,  I  dare  say,  though  I  am  not  really 
a  student  of  these  things,  than  our  central 
banking  system  as  worked  in  Canada.  The 
reserve  system  in  the  United  States,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  got  some  muscle,  it  has 
got  some  clout  to  it.  All  we  have  is  the  odd 
utterance  by  Louis  Rasminsky. 

You  know,  it  becomes  rather  tedious  when 
Louis  Rasminsky,  as  he  did,  makes  reference 
to  the  interest  rates,  and  then  Benson  a 
couple  of  days  later— do  you  remember  that 
exchange  just  a  week  or  so  ago?— says,  "We 
have  not  got  any  power  over  these  institu- 
tions but  we  think  interest  rates  are  too  high," 
and  the  next  day  Toronto-Dominion  drops 
its  interest  rate  one-quarter  per  cent. 

The  system  I  advocate  to  control  these 
institutions  would  be  a  practical  alternative 
to  that  stop-gap  mechanism  known  as  the 
deposit  insurance  protection  that  the  govern- 
ment rushed  in  here  a  few  years  ago.  As  a 
student  of  economics  and  of  history,  it  is  a 
painful  thing  that  one  can  say  with  philo- 
sophical assurance  that  as  soon  as  something 
dramatic  in  the  economy  hits  the  pages  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  the  Telegram  and  the  Globe 
and  Mail  and  it  is  there  for  three  or  four 
days— some  disaster  in  the  economy— one  can 
pretty  well  guarantee  that  as  a  result  we  are 
going  to  have  some  irrational  restrictions  fol- 
lowing in  the  name  of  caution— always  in  the 
name  of  caution— as  a  corrective  because 
governments  must  respond  to  allay  the  fears 
and  the  anxieties  of  the  moment.  That  is 
what  governments  do.  But  there  is  seldom 
anything  done  of  a  far-reaching  and  a  far- 
seeing  effect. 

So  I  say  that  this  bill  is  the  legacy  of 
Prudential,  Atlantic  and  British  Mortgage 
and  Mr.  Justice  Hughes.  But  it  does  not  do 
very  much  for  the  economy  of  Canada.  That 
is  my  complaint. 

My  last  words  are  these,  that  it  is  really 
sardonic  to  live  in  this  country  and  hear 
every  once  in  a  while  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  and  some  Liberals,  talking  about  re- 
activating the  Canada  Development  Corpora- 
tion. You  know,  that  vehicle  of  despair,  the 
vehicle  of  guilt  —  the  guilt  we  feel  that 
foreigners  own  us.  It  is  known  as  our  con- 
science and  we  want  government  to  come  to 
the  rescue. 

The  institutions  that  really  should  own 
Canada,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  are  the 
ones  that  are  covered  in  this  legislation. 

I  am  almost  finished. 
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But  the  fact  is  that  you  cannot  get  a 
change,  you  cannot  bring  about  a  change,  so 
I  as  a  member  of  this  House  do  not  stand 
here  and  give  my  accolades  to  the  draughts- 
men and  all  their  nice  and  elegant  and 
sophisticated  restrictions.  I  got  the  impres- 
sion when  reading  through  this  bill  that  the 
president  of  Crown  Trust  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  the  bathroom  unless  he  called  the 
Minister  of  Commercial  and  Financial  Affairs 
(Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  or  at  least  the 
registrar.  He  had  to  call  him  first. 

That  is  done  in  the  name  of  caution,  when 
the  climate  of  the  time  does  not  call  for 
caution.  It  calls  for  a  little  more  of  the 
adventurous— perhaps  that  is  a  bad  word  I 
selected  when  talking  about  trust  moneys  or 
deposits— but  I  say  for  God's  sake,  if  we  are 
going  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  our  birth- 
right, then  somebody  has  to  take  the  initia- 
tive with  respect  to  institutions  like  this  and 
allow  them  to  go  out  and  invest  in  the 
ownership  and  the  future  of  this  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  comments  will  be  extremely  brief  on  the 
bill.  I  think  that  the  lengthy  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  Loan  and  Trust  Cor- 
porations Act  is  long  overdue.  It  is  essential 
that  the  loan  and  trust  corporations  be 
brought  under  effective  supervision  by  this 
government.  We  certainly  have  had  ample 
evidence  in  other  years  of  the  problems  of 
certain  trust  companies,  which  led  to  panic 
legislation  being  introduced  into  this  House 
because  of  the  inability  to  cope  legislatively 
and  administratively  with  the  adequacy  of 
the  supervision  of  loan  and  trust  corporations 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

So  I  say  that  we  welcome  these  amend- 
ments; and  I  am  not  suggesting  by  that  that 
we,  in  a  voluminous  bill  such  as  this,  are 
going  to  deal  in  all  the  minutiae  of  those 
amendments  on  second  reading.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  bear  in  mind  in  this  House 
that  the  legislation  governing  loan  and  trust 
corporations  is  a  matter  referred  to  the  select 
committee  on  corporations  and  that  this  in  no 
way  supersedes  that  reference  to  that  select 
committee,  then  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
this  would  be  of  immeasurable  help  to  us 
proceeding  in  that  select  committee  with  the 
work  of  the  committee  relating  to  loan  and 
trust  corporations,  and  will  indeed  facilitate 
that  work. 

I  therefore  feel  confident  that  the  amend- 
ments of  some  great  length  and  great  detail, 
covering  various  aspects  of  the  supervision  of 
loan  and  trust  corporations,  are  beneficial  and 


are  needed.  I  know  that  when  the  minister 
spoke  with  me  earlier  this  evening  about 
calling  this  bill  tonight  for  second  reading,  I 
said  it  was  very  important  from  our  point  of 
view  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  legal 
bills  committee  where  it  can  be  dealt  with 
specifically  in  terms  of  each  of  the  sections 
which  are  being  amended,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  is  the  committee  to  which 
he  wishes  it  to  go. 

With  those  few  brief  remarks,  we  in  this 
party  will  support  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  we  were 
unable  to  support  the  principle  of  Bill  155, 
which  the  minister  introduced  earlier  and 
which  purported  to  provide  some  kind  of 
protection  to  these  corporations  and  the  Cana- 
dian ownership  of  them.  We  voted  against 
that  bill  because  we  just  did  not  think  it  was 
at  all  adequate  at  the  present  time.  That  does 
not  in  any  way  preclude  us  from  supporting 
the  miscellaneous  detailed  amendments  of 
great  significance  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  these  corporations  in  Ontario,  which  are 
reflected  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern  I 
have,  referred  to  by  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury, is  regarding  the  limitations  in  the  field 
of  financing  for  people  of  this  province.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  monopoly  control  of 
moneys  currently  being  held  by  a  few  com- 
panies. In  other  words,  in  our  city  we  have 
a  monopoly  control;  one  trust  company  con- 
trols all  the  lending  in  our  city  and  it  has 
no  opposition. 

Last  month  a  young  couple  came  to  me; 
they  owned  their  own  home,  worth  $20,000. 
There  was  nothing  against  it;  it  was  clean, 
no  mortgage  at  all.  They  wanted  to  get  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  property  and  to  go  into 
business.  And  they  went  to  Victoria  and 
Grey  to  get  a  first  mortgage  on  their  prop- 
erty, a  home  worth  $20,000.  Victoria  and 
Grey  turned  them  down,  even  though  I  gave 
them  my  recommendations  that  they  were 
good  people.  I  have  known  them  all  their 
lives;  they  have  always  paid  their  bills. 
Victoria  and  Grey  would  not  give  them  a 
mortgage  on  their  home. 

Then  I  sent  them  to  Guaranty  Trust  in 
Hanover.  Guaranty  Trust  in  Hanover  and 
Victoria  and  Grey  in  Owen  Sound  apparently 
have  a  working  arrangement.  Owen  Sound 
belongs  to  Victoria  and  Grey  and  Guaranty 
Trust  are  in  Hanover.  Guaranty  Trust  also 
turned  them  down.  So  here  was  a  young 
couple  with  a  home  worth  $20,000  and  they 
could  not  get  five  cents  on  it. 
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I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
monopoly  control  that  a  few  people  have  of 
the  wealth  of  this  country  in  the  form  of 
trust  and  loan  corporations. 

In  the  olden  days  they  sentenced  a  man 
to  death  for  usury  but  we  have  had  usury 
going  on  rampant  in  this  country,  even  in 
the  area  of  trust  and  loan  companies.  It  is 
10.5  per  cent  for  a  first  mortgage  loan  on 
good  property,  if  you  can  get  it. 

I  say  to  the  minister  if  we  cannot  do  a 
job  for  people  in  this  country,  we  should 
have  an  operation  in  this  Province  of  Ontario 
such  as  there  is  in  the  United  States.  We 
could  have  the  city  of  Chatham  bank,  or 
trust  and  loan  corporation;  or  the  city  of 
Kingston  trust  and  loan  corporation;  or  the 
city  of  Owen  Sound  trust  and  loan  corpora- 
tion; where  people  can  go  and  get  a  square 
shake,  where  there  is  no  monopoly  control. 

In  our  city  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
another  trust  and  loan  corporation,  but  the 
monopoly  is  controlled  by  Victoria  and  Grey. 
Now  they  are  good  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment. For  years  they  tried  to  acquire  British 
Mortgage,  but  they  did  not  want  to  use  their 
own  money,  so  when  British  Mortgage  got  in 
trouble  they  came  to  the  government  through 
the  back  door,  and  the  cabinet  lent  or  gave 
them  a  credit  of  $3  million  to  buy  British 
Mortgage. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  might  perhaps 
come  back  to  the  bill,  or  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  all  right  because  I  am 
talking  about  monopoly  control,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
about  monopoly  control  that  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know  there  is  not,  but  there 
should  be  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  the  principle  in  the  bill 
that  the  hon.  member  should  be  speaking 
about.  Would  he  please  do  so? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Please,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not 
try  to  defend  the  government  on  that  point. 
We  had  them  with  their  pants  down.  The 
government  backed  the  credit  up  to  $3  mil- 
lion and— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  We  also  saved  a  lot 
of  investors. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —consequently,  18  months 
later,  Victoria  and  Grey  realized  another  $2 
million  they  did  not  even  know  they  had  by 
acquiring  that  stock. 


Did  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  enjoy  any 
part  of  that?  Not  one  bit! 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
What  a  coincidence! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course,  our  NDP  friends 
think  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  say  to  the  minister,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  should  a  union  which  has  large 
funds  available  not  be  allowed  to  open  a 
trust  company  in  a  city?  Why  should  a  union 
not  have  a  trust  company?  Why  is  the 
monopoly  control  in  the  hands  of  so  few 
people  as  my  friend,  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury, mentioned? 

Further,  I  am  concerned  about  the  very 
fact  that  in  every  small  city  across  this  prov- 
ince, every  Monday  the  big  trucks  roll  out 
from  Toronto.  They  go  in  there  with  their 
Brinks  vans,  they  take  all  the  money  from 
that  city  and  they  wheel  it  down  to  Toronto. 
It  speeds  into  Toronto  from  every  avenue, 
every  week. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Capital  leakage! 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  it  never  goes  back. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  There  is  the 
guy  that  gets  it— the  hon.  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  (Mr.  Grossman). 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  goes  into  the  minister's 
coffers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister,  I  think,  is  one 
of  the  finest  members  of  the  Treasury  Board 
I  have  seen  in  a  long  time  in  my  short  eight 
years  here.  I  think  he  is  a  fair  man. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  that  a  trust 
company,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  forced  to 
lend  out  in  the  area  where  the  money  is 
collected.  The  money  that  is  raised  in  our 
area  from  Victoria  and  Grey,  from  our  deposi- 
tors and  from  all  the  mortgages  there,  should 
be  lent  out  in  that  area;  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
lent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
here. 

In  every  area  the  trust  companies  should 
be  forced  by  legislation  from  this  minister  to 
direct  that  money  into  that  area  where  it 
has  been  raised  and  it  should  not  be  taken 
out  but  used  for  development  of  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  if  the  hon.  member 

is  going  to  go  on  at  any  length- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very 

deeply    concerned    by    the    broad    terms    of 
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reference  in  section  41.  There  is  everything 
in  there  but  the  kitchen  sink,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  does  anything  to  help  the  free 
flow  of  money  to  the  people  who  need  it,  the 
small  homeowners,  the  small  businessman.  I 
say  to  you  very  respectfully  that  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  could  not  take 
the  Province  of  Ontario  savings  banks  and 
give  them  a  charter  for  a  trust  and  loan 
operations.  All  those  banks  sitting  across  the 
province  are  not  doing  a  job  at  all.  Either 
make  them  do  a  job  or  close  them  up.  It  is  a 
joke  what  you  have  happening  now. 

I  say,  very  respectfully,  it  is  a  good  house- 
keeping bill  for  something  that  needed  to  be 
done  very  badly,  but  the  government  is  only 
covering  half  the  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber  (Mr.  Ben)  wish  to  speak  in  this 
debate?  If  so,  would  he  move  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ben  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 

Services):  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Sargent:    We    would    have    got    this 

debate  over  with  tonight  if  you  had  got  your 

troops  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  does  that  have 
to  do  with  the  clock?  We  do  not  have  con- 
trol over  the  clock. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  bells 
rang  for  one  hour. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  going  to  have  to  get 
somebody  in  that  Black  Knight,  you  know, 
to  clear  them  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  resume  the  budget  debate  and 
Monday  we  will  deal  with  legislation  and  the 
budget  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Guests  in  our  galleries  this 
morning  are,  in  the  east  gallery,  students  from 
Danforth  Gardens  Public  School  in  Scar- 
borough; and  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  Agnes  Taylor  Public  School  in  Brampton. 
Later  this  morning  there  will  be  students  join- 
ing us  from  Glenview  Senior  Public  School  in 
Toronto,  from  Westview  Centennial  Second- 
ary School  in  Downsview  and  from  Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute  in  Toronto. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 


EXTENSION  OF  6  PER  CENT 
GUIDELINE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  Premier  if  he  is 
going  to  make  any  particular  response  to  the 
decision,  or  perhaps  the  request,  of  the  Prices 
and  Incomes  Commission  that  they  have  a 
six-month  continuation  of  the  six  per  cent 
guidelines  for  wages  and  prices  in  Canada? 
Is  he  going  to  attempt  to  involve  the  deci- 
sions of  his  government  more  fully  in  the 
work  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Commission, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  six 
per  cent  level  has  been  breached  by  govern- 
ment policy  on  at  least  three  occasions  in  the 
last  few  weeks? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  offer  the  federal  government 
the  same  co-operation  that  we  did  formerly. 
If  it  is  the  decision  that  these  policies  be  pur- 
sued for  another  six  months,  we  would  cer- 
tainly go  along  with  it.  I  have  not  been  con- 
sulted by  the  federal  government.  I  do  not 
know  what  state  this  decision  is  in  or  what 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  order  to  make  the  decision. 

As  we  have  said  on  other  occasions,  I  think 
the  responsibility  for  inflation— that  is,  the 
broad  responsibility— must  of  necessity  rest 
with  the  federal  government.  Of  course,  in 
the  implementation  of  whatever  policies  are 
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decided  upon,  this  government  plays  a  large 
part  and  we  would  continue  to  support  what- 
ever  the  decision  might  be. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  Will 
the  Premier  advise  the  House  whether  or  not 
the  guideline  was  considered  in  any  way 
when  the  cabinet  was  asked  to  review  or  con- 
sider the  decision  of  Ontario  Hydro  to  raise 
their  prices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  it  was.  All 
the  boards  and  commissions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  informed  at  the  time  that  we 
agreed  with  the  federal  government.  That 
was  after  a  federal-provincial  conference.  The 
Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  is  well 
aware  of  the  guidelines,  and  as  I  pointed  out 
in  this  House  once  before,  in  setting  up  the 
guidelines  Mr.  Young  made  it  very  clear  that 
there  were  certain  price  increases  that  were 
going  to  be  necessary  because  of  additional 
costs. 

What  he  was  trying  to  prevent  really  were 
price  increases  that  were  not  necessary  be- 
c  ni'c  of  costs.  I  think  that  the  whole  matter 
of  the  increase  in  Hydro  rates  can  be  related 
directly  to  their  increased  costs,  even  though 
those  increases  may  exceed  certain  statistical- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Building 
power  lines  in  the  States  too! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:    Now  just  a  minute,  just 

a  minute- 
Mr.   Sargent:    Building  power  lines  in  the 

United  States  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Building  power  lines  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gent contribution  that  we  get  from  this 
member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  what  they  are  doing. 
The  Premier  should  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  members  will 
find  that  what  Hydro  did  is  in  fact  within 
the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Young  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.    Nixon:     One    further    supplementary: 
If  the  government  intends  to  support  the  six 
per     cent     guideline     and     did    have     funds 
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amounting  to  over  $200  millions  as  a  cushion 
with  which  to  implement  this  support  if  they 
had  chosen,  then  surely  as  we  approach  a 
winter  of  large  unemployment  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  guideline  structure,  why  would 
tha  government  not  consider  the  policy  of 
using  these  special  funds  to  at  least  limit  the 
increase  to  a  6  per  cent  settlement? 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:    Here  once  again,   Mr. 

Speaker,   Hydro   demonstrated   that  they  did 

use  part  of  the  capital  sum,  if  I  may  put  it 

that  way- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):    No  they  did 

not. 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:    —of  the   reserve   fund 
plus  the  income  from  it- 
Mr.  Shulman:    Not  a  penny! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —to  keep  these  increases 
within  the  range  that  they  are.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  consider  simply 
dissipating  that  entire  fund.  That  fund  is  a 
very  important  item  in  terms  of,  for  instance 
credit  rating  when  they  go  to  the  public  to 
borrow  money. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
does  the  Premier  mean?  They  borrowed  on 
the  government  credit  rating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  public  finance  would  know 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Hydro  credit  is  exclusively  prov- 
incial credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  a  combination  of 
the  two.  I  would  be  quite  happy  to  get  into 
a  big  debate  at  some  time  if  members  wish 
about  how  Hydro's  credit  rating  has  been 
established,  but  that— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Hydro  has 
no  credit  rating  apart  from  the  province. 

Hon.   Mr.  Robarts:    Oh  come   off  it!   Once 
again  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Singer:  That  is  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  may  be  nonsense  from 
where  the  member  sits  but  it  is  not  nonsense 
from  where  the  government  stands,  nor  it  is 
nonsense  from  where  Hydro  stands,  and  it  is 
not  nonsense  in  terms  of  having  available  to 
Hydro  the  money  that  they  are  going  to  need 
if  they  are  to  provide  the  power  that  this 
province  is  going  to  require. 


Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  they  do  it  on  the  credit 
of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Friday  morning,  and 
we  have  another  fight  about  Hydro. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  does  the  Premier  not  like 
fighting  on  Fridays?  Is  it  different  from 
Thursdays? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  like  fighting  any  day. 

Interjections  from  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Would  the  members  like 
that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  the  floor  and  perhaps  the 
members  on  both  sides  will  give  him  that 
opportunity. 


NORTHERN    AFFAIRS    COMxMUNITY 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you  that 
our  intent  is  not  to  have  a  Friday  morning 
fight,  but  to  elicit  some  useful  information; 
and  the  second  attempt  to  elicit  information 
has  to  do  with  the  decision  that  must  have 
been  taken  at  the  top  level  of  the  administra- 
tion concerning  the  proposed  budgets  of  The 
Department  of  Northern  Affairs  as  relating  to 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Can 
the  Premier  explain,  why,  with  the  growing 
requirements  for  conservation  officers  and 
game  control  officers  in  the  north,  the  large 
bulk  of  these  funds  would  go  for  the  estab- 
lishment of— well,  what  would  you  call  it- 
community  officers  in  relation  to  the  new  job 
of  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs? 

Where  one  is  being  cut  back  the  other 
seems  to  have  carte  blanche  to  open  offices 
in  almost  all  northern  communities  and  hire 
staff.  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  that  could 
he  said  along  the  line  of  explaining  this 
policy  which  seems  to  be  resulting  in  such 
a  substantial  imbalance  in  the  northern  affairs 
work  of  the  two  departments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  refer  this  question,  which  is  one, 
frankly,  of  administration,  to  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  and  the  Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  a  de- 
tailed answer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Would  the  Premier  not  agree  that  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  would  hardly 
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be  in  a  position  to  explain  why  funds  were 
given  to  his  colleague,  but  that  only  one  per- 
son, the  Prime  Minister  himself,  could  explain 
that  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  would  not  agree 
with  that  at  all;  and  frankly  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  trying  to  put  some  con- 
clusions to  me  that  I  do  not  know  are  neces- 
sarily correct.  If  we  want  to  treat  it  on  that 
basis  of  course,  I  will  take  the  question  as 
notice  and  I  will  confer  with  both  the  min- 
isters concerned  and  get  all  the  infinite  detail 
about  this.  But  I  do  think  it  would  be  much 
simpler  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked 
the  ministers  who  are  involved. 


IMPOUNDING  OF  FISH  FROM 
LAKE  SUPERIOR 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to  one 
of  the  ministers  involved,  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  is  he  aware  of  the  federal 
decision  to  impound  fish  taken  from  Lake 
Superior  because  of  the  mercury  content,  or 
the  possible  threat  of  mercury  content?  I 
refer  specifically  to  a  letter  in  this  connection. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  some 
fish  in  Lake  Superior  have  been  detained.  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  this  whole  question  of  mer- 
cury contamination  in  the  lakes  of  Ontario 
is  under  very  active  review  by  both  the 
federal  government  and  ourselves. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  with  the  hon. 
Jack  Davis  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  for 
him  and  for  my  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Kerr),  and  myself  to  meet.  This  question  is 
very  much  under  review  and  this  relates  also 
to  the  assistance  to  commercial  fishermen. 
There  is  a  loan  programme  now,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  felt  by  some  fishermen  that 
this  loan  programme  may  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  some  of  the  needs  of  fishermen  in 
certain  areas.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  assist  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  Can 
the  minister  assure  us  that  the  loan  pro- 
gramme would  be  provided  for  fishermen 
affected  by  an  impounding  order  rather  than 
just  a  ban  on  fishing?  They  cannot  sell  their 
fish  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  will  look  into  the 
entire  aspect  of  commercial  fishing  in  Ontario. 
The  reason  we  want  to  take  a  second  look  is 


in  view  of  this  additional  information  that 
we  are  receiving  continually  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  lakes  that  are  con- 
taminated with  mercury  due  to  natural  back- 
ground mercury  levels. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  As  a  sup- 
plementary I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
what  species  of  fish  have  been  impounded 
and  from  what  areas  in  Lake  Superior  have 
they  been  taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
send  that  information  to  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Speaker.  He  will  appreciate  that  we  are 
getting  reports  continually  and  it  is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  the  species  of  the  fish  and 
those  areas.  I  will  send  this  information  to 
him. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  TO 
NORTHERN  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs— of  Mines  and 
Northern  Resources.  The  minister  from  St. 
George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  is  the  one  I  am 
talking  to. 

Can  he  inform  the  House  how  many 
employees  have  been  hired  by  his  depart- 
ment since  the  announcement  of  the  policy 
to  place  representatives  of  his  department  in 
the  communities  of  the  north? 

Mr.  Sargent:  His  new  empire  in  the  north. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  I  cannot  give  the  hon. 
member  the  exact  number,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
it  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  about 
60. 

Mr.  Nixon:  About  60? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  About  60.  We  have 
25  offices  at  the  moment  and  those  include 
the  three  regional  offices. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  has  got  this 
regionalized? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes,  we  are  trying 
to  decentralize.  In  each  of  these  offices  there 
is  a  northern  affairs  officer  and  secretarial 
help,  so  that  in  each  of  them  there  are  two 
employees.  As  well,  there  are  certain  admin- 
istrative officers;  the  total  would  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  about  60. 

Certainly,  I  think  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  these  people  are  doing— the  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  reports  that  I  am  now  getting 
in,  as  far  as  the  number  of  cases  presented 
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and  problems  presented  to  these  people  are 
concerned— so  far  it  is  money  very  well  spent. 
I  say  very  frankly  to  the  hon.  member  that  I 
really  anticipated  that  for  the  first  two  or 
three  months  these  people  would  be  sitting 
around  with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths 
hardly  doing  a  thing  until  the— 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  other  words  he  is  fighting 
with  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —until  the  pro- 
gramme really  caught  on. 

In  the  month  of  September  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  3,500  really  involved 
problems  and  cases  were  presented  to  him.  If 
the  member  works  this  out  on  the  basis  of  25 
offices  across  the  north,  I  think  he  will  realize 
that  these  people  are  working  very  well. 
They  are  having  presented  to  them  a  multi- 
tude of  governmental  problems  relating  to  all 
levels  of  government.  Certainly  I  think  this 
is  something  that  has  long  been  needed  in 
the  north,  and  I  think  the  people  of  the 
north  appreciate  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Two  supplementary  questions: 
Would  the  minister  be  able  to  tell  us  how 
much  money  has  been  spent  to  date  on  the 
establishment  of  the  offices? 

Second,  in  his  reference  to  the  fact  that 
problems  the  people  meet  at  all  three  levels 
of  government  are  being  dealt  with  by  the 
northern  officers,  would  he  not  say  this  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  policy  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  when  he  said  we  do  not  need 
ombudsmen  because  we  have  117  of  them 
here  in  this  House;  and  that  in  fact  the  duties 
of  these  officers  might  very  well  conflict  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  elected  members? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  has  failed  to  grasp  the  purpose  of 
these  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  grasped  it. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Do  not  under- 
estimate us. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  opposition 
should  make  up  their  minds!  The  pressure  I 
am  getting  from  some  of  the  northern  back- 
benchers on  the  other  side  is  "please  extend 
this  system  into  our  area."  The  opposition 
must  make  up  their  minds.  Do  they  want  it 
or  do  they  not  want  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  are  not  enough  Tories 
up  there  to  hire  or  to  exert  pressure. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  These  people  are 
not    there    to    make    governmental    decisions. 


These  people  are  there  to  co-ordinate  these 
things  so  that  the  citizen  in  the  north  today 
knows  where  to  go  to  find  the  information 
to  get  the  decision. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  east  and 
the  south? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  is  working  out 
quite  well.  We  now  are  attempting  to 
oo-ordinate  our  programme,  for  instance  with 
the  new  federal  programme  of  Information 
Canada.  I  have  assurances  of  co-operation 
from  that  level  as  well. 

I  believe,  I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe, 
that  these  people  are  providing  a  long-needed 
programme  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Stokes:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary? 
On  numerous  occasions  the  minister  has  made 
the  statement  that  he  envisaged  these  north- 
em  affairs  officers  would  complement  the 
work  of  the  MPPs  and  would  indeed  work 
very  closely  with  the  MPPs.  I  am  wondering 
how  he  sees  that  coming  about  and  when 
is  it  going  to  start? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  need  an  enterpris- 
ing MPP  to  start  with. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  think  that  really 
does  depend  on  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that 
has  to  be  extended  to  these  people  by  the 
individual  members.  In  saying  that  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  any  innuendo  that  the  hon. 
member  who  asked  that  question  is  not 
extending  that  co-operation,  because  I  think 
there  has  been— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  point  of  the 
minister's  comment  then? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  some  areas  per- 
haps— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  in  his  area? 
What  is  the  point  of  the  hon.  minister's  com- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  issue? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's area?  As  far  as  I  know  there  have  been 
no  complaints  to  me  from  that  hon.  member 
that  there  has  not  been  any  co-operation  or 
help.  If  there  has  not  been,  I  would  like  to 
know  about  it  because  my  instructions  to 
these  people  are  that  they  should  work  very 
closely  with  the  MPP. 

Mr.    Stokes:    Does   the    minister  not   think 
it   would   be   very    useful    if   the   MPP   in   a 
specific  area- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
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Mr.  Stokes:  —knew  the  type  of  questions 
that  are  being  directed  to  the  northern  affairs 
officers  so  they  could,  in  fact,  co-operate  in  a 
meaningful  way? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  have  not  heard 
that  complaint  from  that  particular  member 
before,  and  certainly  I  would  be  glad  to  talk 
to  him  about  it  to  see  if  we  cannot  work  out 
some  arrangement  whereby  he  would  know 
and  be  contacted.  I  mean  honestly,  this  thing 
has  not  got  that  type  of  political  connotation, 
believe  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  North):  Since 
the  minister  feels  that  the  programme  is 
working  so  successfully  in  northern  Ontario, 
are  there  any  plans  afoot  in  the  government 
to  extend  these  type  of  offices  to  eastern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Is  the  hon.  member 
advocating  this  or  complaining  that  it  might 
happen? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  am  just  asking  the  min- 
ister a  question. 


NEW  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
MEASURES  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Attorney  General.  Has  he 
anything  more  to  say  to  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  his  perusal  of  The  Special  Emer- 
gency Measures  Act,  1970,  since  the  report 
of  his  statements  to  the  press  seemed  to 
indicate  more  concern  than  he  expressed  to 
this  House?  And  secondly,  would  he  make 
it  clear  which  bill  he  is  discussing— the  one 
that  was  sent  to  him,  apparently  in  confi- 
dence, by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  which 
apparently  was  never  presented  to  the 
House,  to  Parliament;  or  the  one  which  was 
approved  almost  unanimously  on  second  read- 
ing by  Parliament  yesterday? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reported  very  fully  yesterday 
on  the  details  of  the  new  proposed  Emer- 
gency Measures  Act  to  deal  with  civil  dis- 
turbance or  civil  disorder.  I  read  the  report 
of  the  interview  in  this  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail.  I  think  the  interview  is  quite  factual, 
with  the  exception  of  headline,  which  of 
course  is  not  my  responsibility  or  that  of 
the  reporters.  It  said  "Wishart  Annoyed  with 
Ottawa's  Step"— of  course  there  was  nothing 
like  that  in  the  interview  at  all.  I  merely 
enlarged  very  slightly  upon  what  I  said  to 
the    House;     that     the     new    proposed    bill 


reduced  very  considerably  the  drastic  pro- 
visions of  The  War  Measures  Act;  and  if 
members  read  the  interview  carefully  they 
will  find  that  is  what  I  said,  which  was  quite 
consistent  with  what  I  said  to  the  House. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  POLLUTION 
PROBE  PROJECT 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  ques- 
tions of  both  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Wells)  and  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management— but  considering  the 
nature  of  the  questions— in  their  absence  I  am 
going   to   put   them    to   the    Prime    Minister: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
supplied  money  to  Pollution  Probe  for  its 
summer's  work  and  yet  The  Department  of 
Health  refused  to  provide  them  in  advance 
with  the  report  that  they  had  on  the  problems 
in  the  cottage  country,  so  that  much  of  their 
work  was  a  duplication;  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  spoke  by  impli- 
cation in  commendation  of  the  report  of 
Pollution  Probe,  and  now  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  is  sharply 
critical  of  it,  is  the  Prime  Minister  not  con- 
cerned with  the  geeing  and  hawing  between 
his  new  ministers  on  this  issue?  And  can  he 
resolve  it  in  some  fashion  so  that  we  can 
have  full  co-operation  with  citizens  groups 
in  pursuing  antipollution  measures? 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  hee-haw! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
all  kinds  of  statements  of  fact  contained  in 
that  question  that  I  might  not  necessarily 
agree  with,  so  I  will  take  that  as  notice. 

Once  again,  I  realize  that  if  the  ministers 
are  not  here  some  of  these  questions  are  go- 
ing to  be  directed  at  me  when  they  might 
more  properly  be  directed  at  the  ministers, 
but  I  am  not  in  the  position  to,  (a)  accept  as 
fact  the  facts  as  stated  in  that  question;  and 
(b)- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  they  are  facts  in 
the  hon.  member's  view. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  no.  They  are 
facts    that   cannot   be   disputed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  is  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  what  this  minister  said  and 
what  that  minister  said,  and  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily accept  those  facts  that  he  put  in  his 
question  as  being  in  fact  the  facts.  We  will 
manage  to  fill  up  the  question  period  this 
morning  one  way  or  another,  but  I  am  in  no 
position— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Well  we  are  certainly  not 
going  to  fill  it  up  with  answers  to  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  in  no  position  to 
answer,  so  once  again  I  will  take  this  as 
notice  and  confer  with  the  ministers;  and 
perhaps  the  member  would  like  to  put  his 
questions  to  them  when  they  are  in  the 
House. 


Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  good  double-talk,  that 


is. 


POLLUTION  PROBE  QUERY  ON 
BARRIE  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Prime  Minister 
should. 

I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs:  What  is  his  response  to  the 
letter  from  the  Pollution  Probe  grounp  in 
Barrie  dated  October  29  asking  for  a  public 
inquiry  into  the  rather  strange  situation 
whereby  an  administrator  of  the  city,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  city  council  at  all, 
authorized  the  bypassing  of  pollutants  into 
the  lake? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  I  think  I  responded  to  that 
letter  either  yesterday  or  the  day  before  and 
I  believe  I  referred  it  to  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question  then:  Do  I  take  it  that  the  minister 
has  said  that  he  will  not  take  any  action 
under  The  Municipal  Act— as  requested  in 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  letter— section  320, 
sub-paragraph  (2),  in  relation  to  commissions 
of  inquiry? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  have  said  before, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  it  again, 
that  I  suppose  weekly,  if  not  more  often,  we 
have  requests  from  various  citizens'  groups  in 
the  province  requesting  some  sort  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  affairs  of  a  municipality. 
There  are  remedies  open  to  citizens  who  feel 
that  their  elected  councils  have  not  followed 
the  letter  of  the  law  through  the  courts.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  start  witch  hunts  every 
time  somebody  suggests  that  there  should  be 
an  inquiry.    I  start  from  that  premise. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Has    the   member   for   York 
South  completed  his  questions? 
The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


JOCKEY  CLUB  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
OFF-TRACK  BETTING 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General: 

Has  the  Attorney  General  had  or  is  he 
having  secret  discussions  with  Mr.  John 
Mooney  of  The  Jockey  Club,  clearing  the 
ground  for  a  possible  statute  which  would 
place  legalized  off-betting  in  Ontario  ex- 
clusively— 

An  hon.  member:  Off-track  betting. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Off-track  betting— in  the  hands 
of  The  Jockey  Club  in  return  for  a  percentage 
tax  returnable  to  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
had  any  secret  discussions  with  Mr.  Mooney 
at  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Any  discussions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  sought  an  interview 
with  me  some  two  months  ago.  He  has  not 
obtained  that  interview  as  yet,  but  when  I 
find  time  I  will  have  no  hesitation  in  meeting 
him  and  discussing  any  ideas  or  proposals 
that  he  might  have  to  make. 

What  I  have  perforce  had  to  say  to 
various  persons  who  have  written  and  put 
forward  suggestions  with  respect  to  off-track 
betting  is  that  the  province  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  this  area  until  the  federal  government 
changes  the  Act  which  makes  off-track 
betting  illegal  if  it  is  done  for  a  consideration. 
Until  that  law  is  changed  the  province  has 
no  authority  to  accept  or  really  seriously  to 
consider  any  proposition. 

I  will  probably  see  Mr.  Mooney  when  this 
session  is  over  and  I  will  have  a  little  more 
time  at  my  disposal,  if  he  still  wishes  to 
pursue  his  appointment.  I  am  always  in- 
terested to  know  what  proposals  are  put  for- 
ward. I  have  quite  a  file  on  various 
submissions  made  by  various  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  the  minister  reached  an 
opinion  yet? 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary  to  that:  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  potential  new 
revenue  for  the  government  could  be  over 
$100  million  per  year  to  waive  out  the  orga- 
nized crime  factor  in  this,  and  this  would 
accrue  as  new  revenue,  would  the  minister 
then  plan  to  approach  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  move  on  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  had  discussions 
with  the  Minister  of  Justice  over  a  period  of 
time.   A    very   definite   discussion   took   place 
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in  Halifax  at  the  meeting  of  the  Attorneys 
General  of  Canada  some  two  to  three  months 
ago,  in  which  we  expressed  our  views,  singly 
and  collectively,  to  Mr.  Turner.  My  own  view 
was  that  it  was  his  responsibility  to  change 
the  law,  if  he  saw  fit  to  give  the  provinces 
that  responsibility,  and  that  if  he  did  give  us 
that  responsibility  I  felt  the  province  would 
consider  very  definitely  and  very  promptly 
what  measures  might  be  taken. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  has  definitely 
considered? 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  long— final  supplemen- 
tary—would the  minister  guess  that  off-track 
betting  will  continue  the  way  it  is  now  in 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  no  way  of  esti- 
mating how  soon  Mr.  Turner  may  act  or  what 
the  attitude  of  his  government  is  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  have  not  indicated  it  clearly  yet. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Supple- 
mentary question  to  that:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  The  Lord's  Day  Act  was  amended  to 
allow  Sunday  racing  could  the  government 
not  use  that  vehicle,  The  Lord's  Day  Act,  to 
implement  off-track  betting? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member  means 
pass  the  collection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Racing  is  one  thing, 
betting  is  another. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh  yes,  but  could  the  minis- 
ter not  use  that  vehicle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh  no.  Racing  is  one 
thing  which  is  legal  in  this  province.  To  bet 
at  the  track  on  races— is  legal.  To  bet  off  the 
track— or  at  least  to  place  a  bet  with  someone 
to  carry  it  to  the  track,  provided  it  is  not 
done  for  a  consideration,  that  is  the  way  the 
Act  was  amended  by  the  federal  government 
last  year^that  is  quite  legal.  But  to  do  off- 
track  betting  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done 
at  the  track  is  still  illegal  under  the  Criminal 
Code. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Pitman)  a  supplementary?  If 
not,  the  member  for  High  Park  indicated  a 
desire  to  place  a  question. 


DISSATISFACTION  AMONG  EMPLOYEES 
AT  GUELPH   REFORMATORY 

Mr.   Shulman:   A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Correctional  Services,  Mr.  Speaker. 


What  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  at 
Guelph  on  Sunday  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  guards  which  was 
expressed  in  their  resolution  which  was  for- 
warded to  various  persons  yesterday? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just 
looking  at  yesterday's  Hansard.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  the  hon.  member  had  asked 
that  question  yesterday  rather  than— 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rose  six  times  and  each  time  the 
minister  ran  out  of  the  House.  He  was  like 
a  jack-in-the-box. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  afraid  of  the  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  know 
the  extent  to  which  I  am  afraid  of  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park! 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  was  the  percentage  of 
times  that  he  ran  out? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  We  thought  the  member  had 
ants  in  his  pants. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Let  Hansard  show 
that  I  was  here  for  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
question  period.  As  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  did  not  give  me  notice  that  he 
was  going  to  ask  the  question,  it  was  not,  he 
may  rest  assured,  because  he  was  going  to 
ask  a  question  that  I  left  the  House. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Wellington  South  (Mr.  Wor- 
ton)  had  discussed  this  matter  with  me  earlier 
yesterday  because  he  had  been  advised  of 
what  was  going  on,  had  been  apprised  of  it 
and  he  asked  me  what  had  transpired.  He 
had  done  some  investigation  on  his  own.  He 
did  it  in  a  proper  way  and  asked  me  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  going  to  do  a  lot  of 
damage  by  bringing  these  things  out  publicly. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  thank  the  minister  for  the 
sermon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  out  of 
order. 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:    However,   to   answer 
the    hon.    member's    question    directly,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    After    all    those    out    of 
order  preliminaries! 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  was  not  out 
of  order;  he  was  speaking  to  the  same  point 
of  order  as  the  member  for  High  Park  had 
raised.  The  minister  will  complete  his  answer 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  disturbance  last  Sunday  at  Guelph,  in 
which  about  50  or  60  inmates  participated 
out  of  a  population  of  about  600.  It  was  a 
relatively  minor  disturbance,  mainly  consist- 
ing of  an  attempt  at  disrupting  the  institu- 
tion with  a  lot  of  noise,  which  sometimes  is 
the  prelude  to  a  riot  at  an  institution. 

Disciplinary  action  was  taken  against  these 
inmates,  including  the  cancellation  or  the 
reduction  of  some  of  their  remission,  and  the 
transfer  of  a  number  of  them  to  some  jails 
across  the  province. 

Apparently  some  members  of  staff  felt  that 
the  inmates  had  been  treated  too  leniently 
and  had  an  unofficial  meeting,  whatever  that 
is,  and  complained  that  in  their  view  we 
were  being  too  easy  on  the  inmates.  I  think 
they  made  some  statements  about  it— if  I 
could  quote  them  if  the  statements  are  correct 
in  the  newspapers— they  made  some  state- 
ments about:  "We  have  too  many  psycholo- 
gists running  the  place  instead  of  people  who 
really  should";  and:  "We  do  not  need  any 
more  sociologists".  This  of  course,  is  what 
we  have  been  pressed  to  do  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough,  who  say  we  do  not  have  enough 
sociologists  and  enough  psychiatrists. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  only  the  minister's 
word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:    No,  it  is  their  word. 

Mr.  Sargent:   They  did  not  say  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  have  nodded 
their  heads  and  agreed  that  this  is  what  they 
have  been  asking  for,  and  of  course  so  have  I. 

Mr.  Shu! man:    I  agree. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  said  he  could 
not  get  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  cannot  get  as 
many  as  we  would  like. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  It  is 
how  they  are  used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  should  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  complaints  come  from 
a  very  small  number  of  people,  agitated  by 
four  or  five  agitators  who  are  attempting  to 
create  trouble  in  our  institutions.  Some  of 
them  are  politically  oriented,  some  are  ori- 
ented for  other  reasons. 


Intejections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  my  answer 
and  I  am  giving  the  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  I  said  yesterday  when  I  was  asked  about 
this  by  the  press,  as  far  as  the  damage  that 
was  done  is  concerned,  there  were  no  injuries 
and  about  $100  worth  of  property  damage. 
I  should  point  out,  I  think  I  have  it  here, 
there  were  30  prisoners  transferred  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  to  forfeit  statutory  re- 
mission ranging  from  15  days  to  40  days. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
should  not  be  any  surprise  to  members  of 
this  House,  when  you  are  making  some  rapid 
changes  over  a  period  of  five  and  six  years  to 
bring  your  correctional  system  into  line  with 
modern  philosophy  in  corrections,  there  is 
going  to  be  at  least  a  small  number  of  people 
in  our  institutions  who  cannot  keep  up  with 
changes,  particularly  some  who  have  been 
there  for  many  years. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  surprised  at  this; 
this  has  happened  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
have  found  some  members  of  the  staff  of 
some  of  the  institutions  are  resisting  some  of 
these  changes.  It  has  been  my  intention  at 
one  time  or  another  to  dismiss  some  of  these, 
except  that,  having  been  on  staff  for  so  many 
years,  one  cannot  deal  lightly  with  a  man 
who  has  made  a  career  in  the  department  and 
his  family  depends  upon  him  for  support,  and 
so  on.  One  just  hopes  that  eventually  one  will 
be  able- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  out  of 
order;  he  is  making  a  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:    —to  educate  them— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  The  minister 
can  certainly  bring  them  back  into  line! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —one  will  be  able  to 
educate  them  and  bring  them  into  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  minister  talking 
about,  20th  century?  There  are  jails  more 
than  200  years  old  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  quite  emphatically  that  this  very  small 
number  is  not  going  to  have  any  effect  upon 
the  progress  we  are  going  to  make  in  the 
correctional  institutions.  We  are  not  going 
to  go  back  into  the  dark  ages  merely  because 
a  handful  of  members- 
Mr.  Sargent:   We  are  in  the  dark  ages  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —of  the  staff  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  times. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary— it  is  my 
original  question,  I  should  not  say  supple- 
mentary. What  was  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance on  Sunday,  does  the  minister  intend  to 
answer  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  far  as  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  goes,  it  was  minor.  The  in- 
mates were  complaining— I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  any  notes  on  this,  I  am  trying  to  recall, 
l^ecause  this  was  a  week  ago— the  complaints 
really  were  not  very  serious.  They  were  not 
serious  complaints  at  all.  I  think  they  were 
complaining  that  some  of  them  were  not 
being  allowed  out  on  temporary  absence  pro- 
grammes, as  they  would  like  to  be  and  as 
some  of  them  thought  they  were  entitled 
to  be. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pretty  important  to  a  married 
man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  it  is  impor- 
tant. I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  important.  We 
do  not  let  just  anybody  out  on  temporary 
absence  programmes.  There  has  to  be  some 
judgement  made  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  go 
out  on  temporary  absence  programmes  and 
who  would  benefit  from  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  recall— there  were  one  or  two 
other  complaints,  but  they  were  relatively 
minor  complaints.  There  is  always  somebody 
in  the  institutions,  some  inmates  in  institu- 
tions, who  are  prepared  to  kick  up  a  fuss, 
particularly  to  make  life  miserable  for  staff, 
and  the  staff  needs  a  lot  of  patience  for  this. 

Mr.  J.  Ken  wick:  What  about  statutory 
remission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Some  of  them  feel 
particularly  encouraged  to  do  this.  They  feel 
they  can  make  life  miserable  for  staff  be- 
cause there  is  always  the  threat  of  blackmail, 
that  they  will  send  a  letter  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park.  They  have  in  fact  said 
this  openly  to  the  staff.  You  know— "If  you 
get  fresh,  I  will  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shul- 
man". This  has,  in  fact,  inflamed  a  lot  of  the 
inmates  against  members  of  staff,  which  is 
part  of  the  combination  that  creates  these 
situations. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Has  the  minister  considered,  rather 
than  firing  these  people  as  he  suggests,  hav- 
ing an  educational  programme  to  point  out 
to  the  staff  the  advantages  of  rehabilitation 
rather  than  punishment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  knows  perfectly  well  we  have  a  very 
extensive  staff  training  programme  and  every 
member  of  staff  is   encouraged   to   take  this 


course.  There  is  no  use  taking  a  man  and 
putting  him  into  a  room  and  drilling  in  into 
his  head  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  does  the  minister  not 
get  a  better  class  of  prisoners? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why  is  the  course  not  com- 
pulsory? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  has  been  discussed  suffi- 
ciently. The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
has  the  floor. 


STANDARD  SAFETY  TESTS  FOR 
MODIFIED  VEHICLES 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  Is  the  minister  considering  regula- 
tions to  require  all  modified  motor  vehicles, 
such  as  dune  buggies  and  all-terrain  vehicles, 
to  pass  safety  inspections  and  road-worthiness 
tests? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  these  modified 
vehicles  has  come  before  us  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  Some  of  them  are  highway 
vehicles  and  are  properly  licensed  as  highway 
vehicles.  Some  of  them  may  be  registered  as 
highway  vehicles  when  they  are  not  entitled 
to  be.  These  developments,  and  especially 
those  dealing  with  off-highway  type  of 
vehicle,  are  under  consideration.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Motor  Transport  Authorities 
by  the  ministers'  conference  a  month  or  so 
ago,  and  we  should  expect  a  reply  for  an 
early  meeting  so  we  can  have  some  uniform 
action  with  respect  to  this  collection  of  types 
of  vehicles. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary  question 
of  the  minister:  Is  this  on  a  provincial-wide 
basis,  or  is  it  a  Canada-wide  basis— the  idea 
of  passing  regulations  governing  the  altering 
of  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study 
is  being  made  on  behalf  of  all  the  provincial 
ministers,  for  our  ministers'  conference,  and 
we  would  hope  to  get  some  uniform  Canada- 
wide  action  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 


HEADGEAR  FOR  AMATEUR  BOXERS 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
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I  wonder  if  he  realizes  that  the  failure  of 
the  athletic  commissioner  to  make  the  wear- 
ing of  headgear  compulsory  for  amateur  box- 
ing has  balkanized  the  sport  right  across  the 
province,  making  it  impossible  for  certain 
clubs  to  carry  on  any  competition  with  those 
in  the  Toronto  area? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  The 
matter  was  raised  with  me  in  the  course  of 
the  estimates  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville.  I  have  since  taken  it 
up  with  the  athletic  commissioner  and  he  is 
going  to  look  into  it  again.  We  will  have  a 
report  on  it  next  week. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Does  that  mean  that  the  minis- 
ter is  indicating  that  he  will  be  prepared  to 
make  it  compulsory  within  the  very  near 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  are  reviewing  the 
matter  with  the  athletic  commission. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  if  he  has  requested  sub- 
missions from  various  boxing  clubs  across 
Ontario  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  feeling 
is  of  those  who  are  involved  in  the  sport 
across  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  have  already  had  some 
submissions,  or  the  athletic  commissioner 
did,  in  reference  to  that  matter.  They  will 
be  part  of  the  review. 

PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE 
TO  OWEN  SOUND 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Transport: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  17  trains  have 
been  discontinued,  and  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  not  appealed,  will  the  min- 
ister comment  on  his  statement  in  Hansard  on 
March  17,  1970,  pages  693  and  694,  to  the 
effect  that  he  did  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  service  from  Owen  Sound  would  be 
discontinued  and  it  was  all  just  a  gimmick  to 
get  a  federal  subsidy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  these 
applications  for  discontinuance  were  being 
made  to  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission 
by  the  railways,  I  explained  to  the  House 
that  it  was  a  device  being  used  by  the  rail- 
ways to  get  out  of  railway  passenger  service 
operation,  but  it  was  intended  also  as  a  device 
by  which  they  could  get  a  subsidy  of  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  losses  and  so  they  were 
applying  at  that  time  progressively  for  the 
discontinuance  of  practically  all  the  passenger 
train  services  across  Canada. 


I  could  not  anticipate  the  decisions  of  the 
Canadian  Transport  Commission  as  an  out- 
come of  these  hearings.  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  hon.  member  and  those  from  the 
Bruce  area  that  the  commission  brought  down 
the  decision  and  order  that  it  did  with  re- 
spect to  the  services  in  the  Bruce  Peninsula. 
We  had  backed  up  our  preparation,  which  I 
think  all  will  recognize  was  well  prepared 
and  well  presented  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  that  area- 
Mr.  Sargent:  At  that  point;  but  did  the 
minister  follow  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  backed  that  up  with 
a  further  proposition,  that  none  of  these 
services  should  be  discontinued  in  this  prov- 
ince until  we  had,  from  the  railways  and 
from  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission,  an 
understanding  with  respect  to  an  overall  net- 
work for  the  province  which  should  be 
frozen,  as  against  the  piecemeal  phasing  out 
of  one  rail  line  after  another. 

I  mentioned  in  this  House,  following  the 
decision  and  order  of  the  board  with  respect 
to  the  Owen  Sound  service,  that  we  had  put 
this  further  proposition  before  the  railways 
and  in  writing  before  the  commission,  and 
that  the  railways  had  indicated  an  interest  in 
it  and  I  thought  they  welcomed  it  and  were 
sympathetic  to  the  proposition  that  we  had 
made. 

But  we  have  not  up  to  this  time  heard 
from  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission.  I 
further  said  that  we  would  be  making  the 
presentation  orally,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
overlooked.  That,  I  understand,  was  done 
last  week  in  Ottawa,  when  hearings  were 
being  continued  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  CPR  to  phase  out  or  to  discontinue 
its  transcontinental  run,  the  Canadian. 

We  are  still  hoping  that  we  can  get  some 
overall  approach  to  this  problem  taken  by 
the  Canadian  Transport  Commission,  so  that 
we  will  know  what  is  happening  to  the 
passenger  trains  serving  the  people  in  this 
province.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  House, 
that  we  have  very  great  concern  for  what  is 
happening  and  what  is  being  done  by  the 
agency  of  the  federal  government  under 
authority  that  is  possessed  by  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  concern  does  the 
minister  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  intimated  to  the  House 
the  action  we  had  taken,  and  I  dealt  in  the 
House  with  the  order  that  had  issued  from 
the  hearings  on  the  Bruce  Peninsula  matter. 
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It  was  our  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  decision 
that  was  to  be  appealed.  I  also  intimated  to 
the  House  that  any  of  the  communities  con- 
cerned wanting  to  appeal  would  have  the 
fullest  co-operation  from  our  department. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  finalizing  this  point:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Ontario  is  the  most  dynamic  prov- 
ince in  Canada- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  That  stuff  that  he  is  hearing  on 
the  radio  is  rubbing  off  on  him!  He  has  been 
listening  to  the  jingles. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Where  would  you 
rather  be? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Anybody  who  takes  money  the 
way  the  government  is  doing  and  patting 
itself  on  the  back,  is  like  the  bank  manager 
taking  money  out  of  one's  account  to  do  his 
advertising  for  the  bank!   It  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  please 
place  his  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  then,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  province,  the  largest  in 
Canada- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  De- 
velopment's slogans  are  getting  to  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —did  not  make  an  appeal  on 
the  matter;  and  we  feel  that  Pickergill  is  in 
bed  with  the  railways  in  this  regard- 
Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  a  beautiful  picture. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Is  it  an 
incestuous  relationship? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —does  the  minister  agree  with 
my  suggestion  that  the  hearings  for  my  home 
town  and  the  rest  of  Ontario  are  already 
settled  now?  It  is  just  a  fait  accompli,  nothing 
will  happen  because  the  decisions  have  now 
been  made  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  minister  agree  that 
the  decision  is  already  made  to  close  all 
these  lines  now,  before  the  hearings  are  held? 
The  minister  had  some  opinions  before  on 
the  fact  it  would  not  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  If  Pickersgill  is  in  bed 
with  the  railways,  does  that  mean  he  is 
married  to  a  flatcar? 


Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  said  it  was  just 
a  gimmick  to  make  money;  what  does  he 
think  now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  man  has  got  to  go. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  We  will  transport  him  out. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  by  "Go-Go." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  hon.  member  has 
asked  a  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Communications  are  the  most 
important  thing  we  have  in  our  part  of  the 
country  and  this  minister  froze   everything— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  just  said 
it  is  a  dynamic  province! 

Mr.  Sargent  —the  railroads,  the  roads- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  hon.  member  has 

asked  a  question.  Does  the  minister  wish  to 

reply  to  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
not  taking  anything  for  granted  in  these  hear- 
ings. The  board  is  acting,  we  think,  within 
the  powers  given  it  under  The  Transportation 
Act  of  Canada.  It  is  a  federal  matter;  we  are 
making  our  presentations  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  we  are  trying  to  do  a 
good  job. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  does  the  government 
appeal  then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  would 
elucidate  to  the  House  the  position  his  govern- 
ment is  going  to  take  concerning  the  dis- 
continuance of  rail  service  by  the  CPR  into 
the  Windsor  area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  supplementary  to 
the  question  about  Owen  Sound. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  has 
the  floor. 


HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  AT 
O'CONNOR  AND  VICTORIA  PARK 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development,  a  four- 
part  question  concerning  the  development  at 
O'Connor  and  Victoria  Park. 

1.  What  is  the  minister  doing  about  the 
recreation  facilities  for  900  children  under 
12  years  of  age;  which  are  non-existent  there? 
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2.  What  is  the  minister  doing  about  the 
five-bedroom  apartments  and  units  there  that 
have  only  one  entrance  way? 

3.  What  is  the  minister  doing  about  the 
sewage  problem  there,  which  is  being  handled 
by  giving  the  tenants  a  bottle  of  lysol  spray— 
the  sewage  backing  up  into  the  basement 
drains? 

4.  Is  this  500-family  development  in  the 
hon.  minister's  riding  or  is  it  adjacent  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Answer  yes  or  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  so 
happens  I  have  a  five-page  reply. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  That  will  teach  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Tjiis  issue  has  been  alive 
for  so  long— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  hon.  lady  said  it 
was  a  four-barrelled  question,  and  it  going  to 
take  a  five-barrelled  answer.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  answer  her  and  make  a  statement 
before  the  House  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  question  period  has 
expired.  Perhaps  the  hon.  minister  would 
bring  in  his  statement  on  Monday;  perhaps 
the  five-barrelled  answer  can  then  be  given. 

Petitions. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  really  do  not— 

Hon.     Mr.     Randall:     We     have     all     the 

answers- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Why   does   the   minister 

not  give  it  as  a  ministerial  statement? 

Mr.   Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Speaker  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  report 
of  the  standing  orders  and  procedures  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  It  may  not  have  much  sub- 
stance but  the  minister  has  the  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson 
presents  the  committee's  report  as  follows: 
The  conflict  when  two  or  more  standing 
committees  meet  at  the  same  time  has 
troubled  the  Legislature  for  many  years 
and  is  aggravated  by  the  very  limited  time 
available- 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  members  can 
hear  this,  because  this  is  important.  Perhaps 
we  could  have  a  microphone  made  available. 
I  think  the  members  should  hear  this  report. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  being  distributed 
also,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Take  it  as  read? 

Some  hon.  members:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Since  it  is  being  distributed, 
would  the  members  agree  that  the  report  be 
taken  as  read? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I, 
through  you,  put  a  question  to  the  Prime 
Minister  with  regard  to  this  report? 

As  I  understand  it  this  report  is  being 
made  available  so  that  each  caucus  will  be 
able  to  discuss  it  at  the  regular  meeting  next 
Wednesday.  Would  the  Prime  Minister  con- 
sider making  it  an  order  on  the  order  paper 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  debate  and  resolve  any  continuing 
differences  that  may  relate  to  this  rather  fun- 
damental new  approach  to  committees,  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  have  as  complete  a  con- 
sensus as  possible  before  moving  to  the  next 
session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  consider  that  procedure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  quite  frankly,  in  procedural  mat- 
ters it  may  very  well  be  that  we  can  come 
to  a  conclusion  without  having  a  public 
debate  here  in  the  House.  If  we  do  need  a 
public  debate,  there  is  no  problem  about 
having  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Meen  (York  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  last  night  on 
Bill  221,  being  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act,  it  was  indicated 
that  when  that  bill  has  been  given  second 
reading  it  would  be  referred  to  the  standing 
legal  and  municipal  committee  for  clause-by- 
clause  discussion.  It  would  appear  that  we 
may  be  somewhat  short  of  time  in  that 
regard,  and  accordingly,  I  move,  that  the 
standing  legal  and  municipal  committee  be 
authorized  to  sit  concurrently  with  the  House, 
as  required. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introductions  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendments 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  M.  S hul man  (High  Park):  As  I  was 
saying  when  we  last  had  a  little  chat,  die 
problem  of  organized  crime  in  this  province 
has  not  been  adequately  handled  by  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  or  by  the 
Conservative  government. 

As  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  since 
I  spoke  last,  three  small  pieces  of  additional 
information  have  come  to  hand,  two  of  which 
were  speeches  made  here  in  the  city.  The 
first  was  by  Frank  Ritter-Shumway,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  came  to  Toronto  to  speak  on  this 
problem  and,  to  quote  him,  he  said: 

Organized  crime  is  a  greater  economic 
threat  than  political  criminals  such  as  in 
the  Front  de  Liberation. 

And  he  went  on  into  some  detail.  I  cannot 
go  into  that,  but  he  pointed  out  things  such 
as: 

The  FLQ  are  self-limited  and  are  obvi- 
ous and  are  combatted  immediately,  but 
organized  crime  is  insidious.  It  works  its 
way  into  the  economic  network  of  our 
society  and  often,  in  different  jurisdictions, 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  has  a 
stranglehold  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
combat  it.  At  that  time  it  has,  in  certain 
cases,  been  too  late. 

The  second  speech  is  by  the  retired  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  RCMP,  W.  H.  Kelly, 
who  spoke  last  week  in  London  on  the  sub- 
jects about  which  I  have  been  speaking  here 
in  the  House.  He  pointed  out  that  the  prob- 
lems of  organized  crime  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  concentration  and  the  much 
more  destructive  activities  now  taking  place 
in  Quebec,  but  he  said  he  is  particularly 
apprehensive  about  what  is  happening  here 
because  organized  crime  became  entrenched 
in  the  United  States  by  identical  tactics 
several  years  ago. 

The  third  piece  of  information  which  I 
received  this  week  was  sent  to  me  from  the 
Virginia  State  Crime  Commission  which  re- 
ported directly  to  the  Governor.  There  is  one 
line  in  here  which  I  wish  to  quote  because 
it  applies  to  the  problem  of  organized  crime 
in  Virginia,  in  Ontario  and  in  every  area 
where  they  have  attempted  to  move  in.  I 
quote: 


What  organized  crime  wants  is  money 
and  power.  What  makes  it  different  from 
law-abiding  organizations  and  individuals 
widi  those  same  objectives  is  that  the  ethi- 
cal and  moral  standards  that  criminals 
adhere  to,  the  laws  and  regulations  they 
obey,  the  procedures  they  use  are  private 
and  secret  ones  that  they  devise  thmselves, 
chang  when  they  see  fit  and  administer 
summarily  and  invisibly.  Organized  crime 
affects  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans, 
but  because  it  deftly  preserves  its  invisibil- 
ity, many  or  perhaps  most  Americans  are 
not  aware  how  they  are  affected  or  even 
if  they  are  affected  at  all. 

Of  course,  that  applies  to  Canadians  just  as 
well  as  it  does  to  Americans;  in  fact,  in  some 
ways  more  to  Canadians,  because  at  least  in 
the  United  States  there  are  two  active  groups 
now  that  are  working  full-time  on  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime.  There  is  a  special 
crime  commission  that  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Nixon,  and  the  FBI  has  a  special 
group  that  has  been  working  on  that  ever 
since  Mr.  Bobby  Kennedy  was  the  Attorney 
General. 

They  are  constantly  harassing  organized 
criminals  primarily  through  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping, and  constantly  laying  charges  when 
they  get  the  information  in  this  way.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  use  the  information  received 
in  wiretapping  in  court  but  they  can  use  the 
information  to  then  go  to  other  sources.  For 
example,  if  they  hear  over  the  phone  that  a 
crime  is  about  to  be  committed  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  cannot  stake  out  that  area 
or  place  informers  there. 

For  some  reason,  here  in  Ontario,  organized 
crime  is  not  being  harassed.  In  fact  Ontario, 
as  I  have  said  before,  has  become  a  haven 
for  American  members  of  the  sydnicates  who 
come  here  for  their  meetings,  and  I  will  be 
giving  some  details  of  that  later  this  morning. 

I  had  not  intended  to  go  back  on  the 
problem  of  organized  crime  in  the  construc- 
tion industry;  I  had  intended  to  go  on  to  a 
different  matter.  But  since  I  spoke  here  last 
we  have  had  a  number  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned give  blanket  denials.  Mr.  George 
DiPalma,  of  Turkey  Point,  for  example, 
denied  flatly  that  any  of  the  things  I  said  were 
true.  In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  even  though  he  lives  in  the  large  metro- 
polis of  Turkey  Point  and  owns  a  major 
golf  course  there,  that  he  even  knew  Mr.  Ed 
Cronk  who  lives  in  the  same  large  metropolis 
and  runs  a  trout  farm.  It  is  a  big  city  and  I 
guess  it  is  hard  to  know  various  enterprises 
there. 
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The  city  manager  of  Niagara  Falls  denied 
everything.  Oh,  he  admitted  there  had  been  a 
meeting  at  Turkey  Point  April  10,  11  and  12, 
but  he  denied  that  any  of  the  people  I 
mentioned  were  there;  in  fact  he  said  the 
speech  was  all  a  plot  to  prevent  a  politician 
who  was  present  at  that  meeting— and  whom 
I  did  not  name,  incidentally— from  becoming 
the  mayor  of  Niagara  Falls.  Well  I  am  not 
interested  in  Niagara  Falls  politics  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  I  did  not  mention  that  politi- 
cian, nor  do  I  intend  to,  but  that  is  what  the 
city  manager  said.  The  police  in  Niagara 
Falls  rushed  to  deny  that  they  were  the 
individuals  who  had  given  me  the  informa- 
tion. 

The  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  of  the 
province  denied  by  implication  that  the 
police  commission  had  recommended  that 
there  would  be  a  royal  commission  to  look 
into  this  problem.  Actually  he  is  quite  right. 
They  did  not  recommend  it;  they  passed  on 
the  recommendation  from  the  police,  so  he 
stood  on  that  technicality  and  he  was  right. 

We  even  had  one  of  the  Liberal  members 
of  the  House  get  up  and  deny  that  these 
things  were  true,  and  claim  that  I  was  saying 
these  things  purely  and  simply  to  embarrass 
the  government. 

Well,  leaving  all  the  nonsense  aside,  there 
were  two  very  serious  denials— those  of  Mr. 
Bruno  Zanini  and  Mr.  Charles  Irvine.  Mr. 
Bruno  Zanini,  particularly,  went  through  the 
remarks  about  the  union  he  is  involved  with, 
the  Canadian  Concete  Forming  Union,  point 
by  point,  denying  them  specifically  as  he 
went,  and  I  think  this  deserves  a  little  further 
attention  for  that  reason. 

The  information  I  brought  here  about 
crime  in  the  construction  industry  was  not,  as 
I  said,  the  result  of  original  research  on  my 
part.  It  all  came  from  police  sources  pri- 
marily. In  fact  all  of  it,  with  the  exception 
of  one  piece  of  information  about  Mr. 
Papal ia,  came  out  of  a  report  which  was 
prepared  by  three  police  forces  and  supplied 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

After  these  blanket  denials  I  thought  we 
should  look  at  it  more  closely  because,  of 
course,  sometimes  reports  and  made  up  from 
anonymous  letters  or  from  anonymous  tips, 
or  from  unsubstantiated  allegations,  and 
police  reports  can  be  wrong.  We  have  had 
RCMP  intelligence  reports  in  the  past  which 
were  made  up  literally  of  complete  rumour. 

But  this  report  is  a  little  different,  and  so 
I  went  back  to  the  person  who  has  been 
assisting  me  with  this  and  I  asked  him  about 
these  specific  denials  that  had  been  made,  and 


I  think  I  should  go  over  them  one  at  a  time 
so  we  can  just  see  exactly  what  the  facts  are. 
I  am  going  to  name  persons  who  are  pre- 
pared to  swear  as  to  the  truth,  and  who 
should  be  subpoenaed  if  and  when  the  gov- 
ernment ever  gets  around  to  calling  a  royal 
commission  into  organized  crime;  and  if  it 
does  not,  I  am  sure  the  next  government  will. 
That  is  one  pledge  I  am  sure  will  be  backed 
up  by  every  member  on  this  side  of  the 
House. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Zanini 
flatly  denied  attending  the  meeting  at  the 
300  Club  on  College  Street,  which  I  referred 
to  last  April.  The  information  as  to  that 
meeting  came  from  Metro  Intelligence.  The 
men  who  went  to  the  meeting  were  followed. 
The  man  who  followed  them  was  Mr.  James 
O'Brien,  who  is  an  officer  in  Metro  Intellig- 
ence. If  and  when  there  is  a  royal  commis- 
sion into  organized  crime  he  should  be 
subpoenaed  to  give  evidence  as  to  whether 
this  meeting  took  place,  or  whether,  as  Mr. 
Zanini  and  Mr.  Irvine  said,  it  did  not  take 
place. 

Point  two:  Mr.  Norman  Menzies,  a  private 
detective  who  was  hired  by  the  contractors  to 
get  the  names  of  persons  joining  legitimate 
unions  so  that  they  could  be  fired,  has  given 
a  statement,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here.  It 
is  a  very  lengthy  statement— about  70  pages— 
and  he  has  gone  into  complete  detail  as  to 
the  instructions  he  was  given,  what  he  did 
about  it,  how  he  followed  the  workers,  how 
he  got  their  addresses,  how  he  followed  the 
union  organizers  and  got  their  addresses;  how 
he  went  to  the  jobs  involved  and  pretended 
he  was  a  union  official  and  got  the  names  of 
the  persons  involved  so  these  people  could  be 
fired. 

Thirdly:  Mr.  Alex  Main,  of  the  lathers 
union,  has  given  a  statement  here  as  to  how 
the  labourers'  union  organized  these  workers 
under  Local  562  with  the  help  of  the  con- 
tractors—and this  is  important  because  Mr. 
Zanini  has  flatly  denied  that  the  contractors 
had  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  for- 
mation of  this  union. 

Point  four:  When  the  union  was  organized 
—in  fact  when  both  this  particular  union  and 
when  the  Canadian  Concrete  Forming  Union 
were  organized— I  stated  that  it  was  organized 
because  at  the  meetings  all  the  foremen  and 
supervisors  came  and  instructed  the  em- 
ployees that  they  should  join  and— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Why  does  the 
member  not  write  a  letter  to  the  House  and 
save  all  this  time?  What  has  this  got  to  do 
with  the  budget? 
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Mr.  Mailman:  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Sargent:    No   one   else   in   the   House 

speaks   three   or  four  hours    like   this.    It   is 

ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mind 
the  interjection,  in  fact  it  rather  pleases  me 
because— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Who  does  the  member  think 
he  is  that  he  can  take  all  this  time? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rather 
pleased  at  the  interjection,  because  it  will  go 
on  the  record  and  perhaps  we  can  send  it  up 
to  Owen  Sound  and  show  the  people  there 
the  interest  that  their  member  has  in  organ- 
ized crime  in  this  province,  which  apparently 
is  nil. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
former  Liberal  leader  spoke  for  three  hours 
on  this  issue  and  it  blew  up  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  guy  speaks  100  hours  a 
session  and  wastes  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  for  High 
Park  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  why  the  place  is 
empty. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  member 
not  go  then? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  probably  will. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  one  of  the  Liberal  members  objecting 
to  me  speaking  and  the  member  who  sits 
two  rows  directly  behind  him  complaining  I 
am  never  here,  so  perhaps  they  should  get 
together  and  make  up  their  minds  what  it  is 
they  are  objecting  to. 

Where  were  we?  Oh  yes,  the  allegation 
was  made  that  these  unions  were  organized 
by  having  the  foremen  and  the  supervisors 
attend  at  the  organizational  meetings  where, 
through  their  presence,  they  arranged  and 
persuaded  the  workers  to  join.  This  has  also 
been  flatly  denied  by  Mr.  Zanini,  so  I  think 
I  should  give  the  names  of  the  foremen  and 
supervisors  who  were  present  at  the  organ- 
ization meeting.  This  is  the  organization 
meeting  of  October  16  and  October  17,  1968. 
I  have  the  names  of  all  the  foremen  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting  and  they  also  should 
be  subpoenaed  at  the  royal  commission  which 
undoubtedly  will  take  place  at  some  future 
date.    The  names  are  as  follows: 


Mr.  Tony  Fontana,  Mr.  Tony  D'Aquilla, 
Mr.  Gatino  DiGuisseppe,  Mr.  Joseph  Alonzi, 
Mr.  Dominic  Fantini,  Mr.  Eddie  Compoli, 
Mr.  Quinto  Biotti,  Mr.  Michael  Amedeo,  Mr. 
Rocco  Dipete,  Mr.  Rocco  D'Orozio,  Mr. 
Ernesto  Drigo,  and  Mr.  Elio  Morelli. 

Fifthly:  I  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  John 
D'Alimonte.  Mr.  John  D'Alimonte,  as  mem- 
bers may  recall,  was  the  contractor's  assistant 
who  was  assigned  the  job— by  his  boss— of 
going  to  work  for  the  union  to  see  that  it  was 
organized.  This  has  again  been  flatly  denied 
by  Mr.  Zanini.  He  said  there  was  no  help 
from  the  contractors  whatsoever.  Unfortun- 
ately for  him,  Mr.  D'Alimonte  has  given  a 
statement  in  which  he  relates  his  instructions 
from  the  contractors  to  organize  the  union, 
and  of  course  Mr.  D'Alimonte  would  be  a 
key  witness  at  any  royal  commission  which 
was  to  be  held. 

Sixthly:  I  have  the  names  of  the  foremen 
and  superintendents  who  were  assigned  to 
organize  the  union— I  have  three  of  their 
names  in  any  case.  They  are:  Mr.  Tony 
Fontana,  Mr.  Quinto  Celin,  and  Mr.  Joe 
Copella. 

Seventh:  We  also  have  statements  from 
Miss  Gertrude  Melanson  and  Miss  Dolly  Taal. 
They  were  both  payroll  clerks  who  worked 
for  the  contractors,  and  they  have  given  state- 
ments as  to  the  changing  of  the  work  cate- 
gories by  the  contractors  in  preparation  for 
the  union  election. 

Eighth:  One  of  the  key  points  which  I 
made  when  I  came  here  was  that  in  front  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  certain  foremen 
were  instructed  to  go  down  and  lie.  They 
were  told  to  say  that  they  were  not  foremen 
but  workers  or  carpenters.  Fortunately,  two  of 
those  foremen  have  now  given  statements  and 
should  be  subpoenaed  to  substantiate  these 
statements  that  in  fact  they  were  at  this 
meeting  and  their  supervisor  ordered  them  to 
go  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board  and  lie. 
Their  names  are  Mr.  Francesco  Cortese  and 
Mr.  Ernesto  Campagnara.  They  were  both 
present  at  this  meeting.  They  have  both  given 
statements  as  to  this  matter. 

Also  present  at  the  meeting— and  a  man 
who  has  also  given  a  statement  on  this  matter 
and  who  will  also  back  this  up— was  Mr. 
Kiriakos  Vlahos.  These  three  men  have  given 
a  list  of  all  of  the  others.  This  was  a  large 
meeting.  It  was  not  just  three  men.  They 
have  given  a  list  of  all  the  other  foremen  who 
were  told  to  go  and  lie  at  this  hearing  before 
the  Labour  Relations  Board,  and  there  were  a 
large  number  of  them.  They  have  supplied 
their  names  and  I  think  they  should  also  go 
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in  the  record  and  I  am  going  to  supply  those 
names  at  this  time. 

These  men  also  were  at  the  meeting  and 
they  also  appeared  in  front  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Board.  They  also  said  that  they 
were  workers  or  carpenters.  Their  names  are: 
Mr.  Antonio  Delia  Libera,  Mr.  Ernesto  Anti- 
nucci,  Mr.  Gino  Bevilacqua,  Mr.  Oresto  Cam- 
peotta,  Mr.  Nicola  Tansella,  Mr.  Paul  Masens, 
Mr.  Antonio  Varriano,  Mr.  Dionigi  Berrili, 
and  lastly,  Mr.  Felice  Zelli.  All  of  these  men 
gave  evidence  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
and  that  evidence  is,  of  course,  available  and 
is  on  file. 

Nine:  Mr.  Ernesto  Campagnara,  who  was 
a  foreman- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
might  dispense  with  the  spelling  of  the  names 
and  furnish  Hansard  with  the  appropriate 
spellings  so  that  it  may  appear  properly  in 
Hansard.  It  would  save  considerable  effort  on 
his  part. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  that  is  the  last  name, 
unfortunately,  but  thank  you. 

Mr.  Campagnara  was  a  foreman  and  he  has 
given  a  statement  as  to  changing  of  classifi- 
cations of  the  workers;  that  is,  if  members 
will  recall,  this  illegal  and  phoney  strike  was 
held  presumably  to  get  more  money  for  the 
workers  and  their  rates  were  in  fact  raised, 
but  their  classifications  were  often  changed. 
For  example,  a  man  who  should  earn  $4.20 
an  hour  according  to  his  classification  would 
be  given  a  different  classification  of  $3.90  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Campagnara,  who  was  a  foreman  at 
that  time,  has  given  a  statement  in  which  he 
has  sworn  as  to  the  details  of  the  changing  of 
the  classifications.  I  also  have  here  photo- 
stats of  all  the  cheques  that  were  paid  to  Mr. 
John  D'Alimonte— who,  as  members  know, 
was  a  supervisor  for  the  contractors— by  the 
union  for  his  services  in  organizing  it  and 
they  amount  to  $2,150  in  cheques,  varying 
between  $100  and  $200  each. 

That  is  the  information  on  which  the  police 
commission  report  was  based.  It  was  not 
based  on  rumours.  It  was  not  based  on  un- 
substantiated allegations.  It  was  not  based  on 
statements  from  rival  union  leaders.  It  was 
not  based  on  anonymous  letters. 

It  was  based  on  sworn  statements,  dozens 
of  them— not  just  from  the  men  involved  who 
were  coerced  into  this  union,  not  just  from 
labourers,  not  just  from  foremen,  but  from 
people  at  every  level  from  within  the  con- 
tractors' organization  and  from  within  the 
various    departments    involved,    from    within 


the  police  and  from  within  the  private  detec- 
tive agency  that  did  the  dirty  work  for  them. 

This  would  not  be  so  serious,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  this  were  all  a  matter  of  the  past.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  very  same  practices  are  continu- 
ing today.  I  have  here  in  front  of  me  an 
order  from  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  dated  just  lask  week,  October  28,  1970, 
in  relation  to  an  attempt  to  unionize  certain 
contractors  in  Toronto— High  Rise  Forming 
Limited.  The  board  refused  this  certification 
because  after  hearing  the  evidence— in  case 
anyone  wishes  to  look  it  up  it  is  File  #17864- 
70-R  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board- 
it  discovered  that  these  very  same  men  from 
this  very  same  union  had  gone  to  these  em- 
ployees and  got  them  to  sign  up  in  the  union 
using  the  stratagem  of  saying  that  their 
bosses,  the  owners  of  diis  construction  com- 
pany (the  contractors ) —wanted  them  to  sign, 
and  they  said  this  on  the  job  in  the  presence 
of  foremen. 

So  here  we  go  again.  They  have  not 
learned  anything.  They  have  not  changed 
anything.   The  police  have  not  done  anything. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  police.  It  is  the 
Attorney  General's  fault  because  they  were 
his  instructions  that  went  down.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  wish  it  away.  It  is  here  with  us. 
It  is  a  way  of  life.  One  of  the  prime  areas 
that  can  be  organized,  one  of  the  prime  areas 
that  is  vulnerable,  is  the  construction  indus- 
try—and the  reason  is  that  there  are  so  many 
immigrants  in  the  industry  who  are  not  aware 
of  their  rights,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
language,  who  are  frightened  of  losing  their 
jobs  and  they  are  susceptible. 

There  is  only  one  group  that  can  protect 
them  and  that  is  the  Attorney  General's 
department  and,  for  reasons  which  neither 
the  Premier  or  the  Attorney  General  have 
been  willing  to  speak  on,  they  will  not  act. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  act.  If  they  do 
not  act  they  are  not  going  to  remain  in  power. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  another  prob- 
lem within  this  same  division,  and  that  is  the 
problem  of  syndicated  gambling  and  book- 
making  in  Ontario.  Bookmaking,  of  course,  is 
endemic  everywhere.  Syndicated  bookmaking 
is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the  litde 
bookie  down  on  the  corner  who  takes  your 
$2  bet  on  some  horses  at  Woodbine.  It  is  a 
multi-million-dollar  business.  I  have  some 
figures  here  which  I  will  be  giving  the  mem- 
bers shortly.  The  proceeds  from  that  business 
—and  it  is  a  business— are  siphoned  off  to 
finance  numerous  ventures  of  organized 
criminals  both  in  the  legitimate  and  the 
illegitimate  field. 
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They  have  certainly  been  used  to  subvert 
the  course  of  justice  in  entire  areas.  TJie 
whole  state  of  New  Jersey  was  subverted  by 
the  activities  of  these  men.  The  same  thing 
could  happen  here.  It  has  not  happened  yet. 
It  could  happen  here,  and  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  take  some  action  it  will  happen 
here.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  instructions  have 
not  gone  down  to  harass  these  people.  I  have 
the  details  here  and  I  want  to  present  this  in 
detail  because  it  is  very  important. 

Back  in  the  summer  of  1968,  the  FBI  re- 
ceived information  that  the  Magaddino  family 
—who  head  organized  crime  in  Buffalo  and 
from  Buffalo  to  northern  New  York  state  and 
southwest  Ontario— had  organized,  no  one  is 
quite  sure  when,  but  in  previous  years,  a 
massive  system  of  organized  bookmaking 
whereby  bets,  wherever  they  were  placed, 
whether  in  Ontario  or  in  New  York  state, 
could  be  laid  off  through  the  syndicate. 

To  explain  laying  off:  Bookmakers  do  not 
take  any  risks.  They  are  the  same  as  the 
racetrack  in  a  way.  They  want  to  take  their 
percentage  and  they  do  not  want  to  really 
gamble.  It  is  the  customer  who  does  the 
gambling.  In  order  to  avoid  gambling,  in 
order  to  avoid  taking  any  risk,  they  lay  off 
the  bets,  that  is,  they  attempt  to  get  an  equal 
amount  of  money,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  money,  depending  on  the  odds,  on  all  the 
various  horses  involved  in  a  particular  race 
or  on  the  particular  teams  that  are  involved 
in  the  ball  game.  If  too  much  comes  in  on 
one  particular  team  or  one  particular  horse, 
they  minimize  the  risk  by  spreading  it  out 
among  different  bookmakers  within  that  state, 
within  that  country  or  in  other  countries. 

In  this  case,  it  is  an  international  ring. 
This  particular  ring  goes  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  and  vice  versa.  In  any  case,  the 
FBI  received  this  information  and  it  then 
proceeded  to  tap  the  phones,  first  of  all,  of 
the  Magaddinos,  and  it  used  other  electronic 
methods  of  surveillance,  which  perhaps  we 
should  not  go  into,  to  get  the  conversations 
of  these  men. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  they  got  the  names  of 
the  people  they  were  dealing  with,  they  then 
proceeded  to  tap  the  phones  and  use  elec- 
tronic surveillance  on  the  persons  whom  the 
Magaddinos  were  dealing  with.  They  checked 
with  Bell  Telephone  and  found  the  names  of 
the  people  in  Toronto  and  in  Niagara  Falls 
and  in  Hamilton  and  in  Guelph  whom  the 
Magaddinos  were  phoning,  or  who  were 
phoning  them,  and  they  tapped  their  phones, 
or  if  they  did  not  do  it  themselves,  they 
arranged  to  have  officers  up  here  do  it.  At  the 
end  of  some  months— in  fact,  actually  at  the 


end  of  about  a  year  of  surveillance— they  laid 
charges  against  all  the  persons  within  their 
jurisdiction,  that  is  all  the  Americans.  They 
were  told  that  charges  were  to  be  laid  against 
the  Canadians  involved. 

In  order  to  give  the  background,  I  have 
here  three  sworn  affidavits,  which  I  am  not 
going  to  read  in  full,  but  I  am  going  to  read 
the  portions  that  apply  to  Toronto  specifically, 
and  to  Ontario  insofar  as  organized  syndi- 
cated bookmaking  goes.  The  first  one  is  from 
an  FBI  agent.  His  name  is  Joseph  Griffin  and 
he  swore  this  affidavit  on  November  26,  1968. 

Let  me  say  about  these  three  affidavits- 
two  of  them  are  from  the  FBI  and  one  is 
from  a  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  policeman— 
they  have  all  been  sitting  in  Buffalo  for  this 
past  year  and  a  half  in  the  courthouse.  They 
were  not  ever  published  in  Ontario.  The 
press  up  here  really  did  not  know  about  them. 
I  am  not  censuring  them  there.  At  the  time 
that  they  were  filed,  they  were  not  even  pub- 
lished in  Buffalo,  the  reason  being  that  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  investigation  down 
there  called  in  the  Buffalo  reporters— one  of 
them  was  Mr.  Ray  Hill  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News— and  told  them,  please  do  not 
publish  this  because  the  Canadian  authorities 
are  about  to  run  a  massive  raid  and  this 
would  warn  the  people  involved.  Needless  to 
say,  that  raid  never  took  place.  But  this  is 
the  background. 

In  any  case,  here  is  the  portion  of  the 
affidavit  that  refers  to  Ontario: 

I,  Joseph  E.  Griffin,  Jr.,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  I  have  been  a 
special  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  assigned  to  the  Buffalo  div- 
ision of  that  bureau  for  over  four  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  assigned 
to  investigate  gambling  cases.  I  would 
estimate  that  I  have  investigated  in  excess 
of  100  gambling  cases.  In  the  course  of 
these  investigations,  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  testify  in  judicial  proceedings  con- 
cerning, and  grand  jury  investigations  of, 
gambling  activity. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  my  investigations 
more  meaningful,  I  have  discussed  with 
more  experienced  fellow-officers  of  local 
as  well  as  federal  jurisdiction,  the  nature 
and  operation  of  illegal  gambling  and 
bookmaking  enterprises.  I  have,  also,  from 
time  to  time,  discussed  with  known  con- 
victed bookmakers  the  nature  of  their 
operation. 

Based  upon  my  experiences  in  gambling 
investigations,  I  can  make  the  following 
observations: 
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Conducting  the  business  of  bookmaking 
involves  several  levels  of  participation  with 
the  participants  at  each  level  necessarily 
maintaining  records  of  their  transactions 
with  people  above  and  below  their  echelon 
of  activity. 

Bookmakers  generally  recognize  that 
making  use  of  telephones  and  interstate 
commerce  in  the  conduct  of  their  business 
violates  federal  law.  They  go  to  great 
lengths  not  only  to  camouflage  their  book- 
making  activities  but  also  to  insulate  them- 
selves from  any  such  use  of  interstate  tele- 
phone calls. 

Such  use  is  at  times  nonetheless  neces- 
sary. Interstate  and  foreign  telephone  calls 
are  made  generally  for  one  or  both  of  these 
reasons— to  lay  off  bets  or  to  get  line  infor- 
mation. Laying  off  bets  means  to  place  bets 
on  the  same  horse  or  team  in  a  sporting 
event  in  which  the  bookmaker  has  accepted 
bets  so  that  he  is  in  effect  betting  both 
ways.  The  purpose  is  to  protect  against 
heavy  losses.  Line  information  is  informa- 
tion about  the  odds  or  point  spread  on  a 
particular  horse  or  sporting  event  on  a 
given  day. 

I  can  say  also  that  to  guard  against  prose- 
cution, important  bookmakers  commonly 
hire  people  to  perform  the  hazardous  func- 
tions of  the  bookmaking  enterprise,  such  as 
accepting  and  laying  off  wagers.  Where 
this  is  done,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
some  system  of  settling  up  accounts 
between  employer  and  employee— that  is, 
the  proceeds  of  the  operation  collected  by 
the  employees  from  losing  bettors  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  employers  in  the  book- 
making  operation.  In  some  bookmaking 
operations,  the  settling-up  process  is  done 
on  a  weekly  basis. 

In  virtually  all  gambling  cases  and  book- 
making  cases,  as  well  as  others  involving 
different  crimes,  I  have  dealt  with  confi- 
dential informants.  During  the  past  four 
years,  I  have  continuously  received  and 
used  information  from  one  particular  con- 
dential  informant  whose  information  has 
proven  to  be  extremely  reliable. 

If  I  may  break  into  the  quotation,  this  con- 
fidential informant  incidentally  is  not  a  per- 
son, so  no  horrible  thing  will  happen  to  any 
person  in  the  organization.  The  confidential 
informant  is  a  bug  which  was  placed  in  a 
funeral  chapel  in  Buffalo. 

Information  from  this  informant  has  re- 
sulted in  numerous  local  and  federal  arrests 
and  numerous  convictions.  As  long  as 
several   months   ago   this    above-mentioned 


informant  had  advised  me  that  Benjamin 
Nicoletti,  Sr.,  of  Lewiston,  New  York,  was 
supervising  a  bookmaking  operation  for 
Stephano  Magaddino  of  Lewiston,  New 
York.  During  September,  October  and 
November  of  1968,  this  same  informant 
advised  me  that  this  same  operation  was 
continuing,  and  supplied  me  with  specific 
details  of  how  the  bookmaking  operation 
was  being  conducted. 

The  informant  advised  me  that  he  had 
learned  these  details  from  Benjamin  Nico- 
letti, Sr.,  and  Peter  A.  Magaddino,  during 
the  same  period  that  he  was  giving  me  the 
information— that  is  September,  October 
and  November,  1968. 

And  I  interject  into  the  quotation  again,  that 
of  course,  the  informant  was  receiving  it  from 
these  gentlemen  because  it  happened  to  be 
sitting  under  their  desks  at  the  time. 

The  details  so  supplied  to  me  by  the 
informant  are  as  follows:  Benjamin  Nico- 
letti, Sr.,  in  carrying  on  the  bookmaking 
operation  for  Stephano  Magadino,  deals 
directly  through  his  son,  Benjamin  Nico- 
letti, Jr. 

Benjamin  Nicoletti,  Jr.,  acting  on  behalf 
of  his  father,  Benjamin  Nicoletti,  Sr., 
employs  Patsy  Passero,  Gino  Monaco, 
Louis  Tavano,  Sam  Puglese,  Augie  Rizzo, 
and  Mike  Farella  as  bookmakers.  Their 
primary  function  is  to  accept  wagers  from, 
and  settle  up  with,  bettors.  Benjamin  Nico- 
letti, Jr.,  exercises  some  degree  of  control 
over  these  operations  normally  by  being 
accessible  to  them  by  telephone  during 
bookmaking  hours  in  order  to  solve  any 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  bookmaking 
operation. 

The  informant  advised  that  Benjamin 
Nicoletti,  Jr.,  also  engages  in  actual  book- 
making  in  conjunction  with  the  above 
described  operation.  The  informant  said 
that  Benjamin  Nicoletti,  Jr.,  personally 
runs  the  sportsbook  which  involves  accept- 
ing, and  sometimes  laying  off  of  wagers  on 
sporting  contests  as  contrasted  to  horse- 
races. 

The  same  informant  also  advises  that 
one  of  the  above  named  employees  is 
designated  by  Benjamin  Nicoletti,  Junior, 
to  lay  off  excess  action  to  certain  notorious 
bookmakers  in  Canada  and  to  accept  lay- 
off action  from  them.  The  Canadians 
named  by  the  informant  are  the  Iannuzzel- 
li's,  Ernest  Reinhart,  and  Walter  Chomski, 
all  of  whom  live  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Since  I  have  been  assigned  to  the  Buf- 
falo office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
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tigation,  I  have  received  information  from 
more  than  five  confidential  informants,  all 
of  whom  have  given  other  information 
which  proved  reliable,  that  Stephano 
Magaddino  controls  all  large-scale  book- 
making  and  gambling  activity  in  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York. 

On  November  22,  1968,  I  spoke  to  two 
informants,  both  of  whom  have  given 
reliable  information  in  the  past,  and  neither 
of  whom  I  have  referred  to  above.  Each 
informant  on  that  occasion  advised  me 
that  Stephano  Magaddino  still  controls  all 
large-scale  bookmaking,  gambling  and  loan 
shark  activity  in  Niagara  Falls.  One  of  the 
two  also  confirmed  that  Peter  A.  Magad- 
dino now  assists,  and  is  scheduled  to  suc- 
ceed, Stephano  Magaddino  in  the  exercise 
of  that  control. 

It  goes  on  in  some  detail  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  our  situation  so  I  will  omit  that 
other  part. 

I  must  say,  to  give  a  word  of  credit  to 
the  FBI,  they  use  great  ingenuity.  They  have 
placed  bugs  in  some  of  the  strangest  places, 
including  coffins,  where  they  have  received 
information,  because  the  Magadinnos  own  a 
funeral  chapel  in  New  York  State,  where  it  is 
apparently  a  popular  place  to  meet. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  If  all  the 
American  police  are  so  efficient,  why  are 
these  fellows  still  functioning  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  obviously  they  are  not 
still  functioning  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  must  be. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Of  the  gentlemen  named,  all 
are  now  out  on  bail  ranging  up  to  $100,000 
as  a  result  of  this  case  and  the  thing  is  now 
before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  the  Magaddinos, 
are  they  all- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Magaddino  Senior  was 
charged  with  all  of  these  various  things,  and 
his  court  case  was  just  put  aside  because  they 
have  had  six  doctors  examine  him  for  the 
courts  and  they  are  informed  that  he  is  dying 
of  heart  failure. 

Mr.  Singer:  Gambling  has  not  stopped  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  of  course  gambling  has 
not  stopped  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  trying  to  stop  inter- 
national and  interstate  and  syndicated  gambl- 


ing. Nobody  is  going  to  stop  gambling.  We 
are  going  to  have  gambling  in  the  United 
States;  we  are  going  to  have  gambling  there 
always. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  glad  the  member  is 
here  to  stop  it  here. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  obstructionist  tactics 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  are 
significant. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  does  the  member  not 
talk  about  something  important  instead  of 
things  like  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  will  leave  the  important 
things  to  the  member  for  Owen  Sound.  If  he 
thinks  this  is  unimportant  perhaps  I  will  con- 
tinue with  the  unimportant  things  and  we 
will  leave  the  important  things  to  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  waste  the  time  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  any  case,  as  the  member 
for  Downsview  points  out,  gambling  has  not 
ceased,  and  it  is  never  going  to  cease,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  because  people  are  going 
to  gamble.  However,  syndicated,  criminal 
gambling  should  be  controlled,  or  attempted 
to  be  controlled  by  the  police.  That  is  their 
function;  that  is  what  they  are  doing.  That 
is  what  the  FBI  are  attempting  to  do  and 
that,  for  reasons  which  I  have  yet  been 
unable  to  find  out,  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  want  done  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  is  not  suggesting 
it  is  controlled  in  the  United  States  too? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  I  am  suggesting  it  is 
controlled  in  the  United  States.  It  is  finally 
getting  through  to  the  member,  and  if  there 
is  any  doubt  in  the  member's  mind,  I  have 
a  seoond  affidavit  here  from  a  second  FBI 
officer- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  member  can  quote  affi- 
davits until  he  is  blue  in  the  face,  but  he 
is  not  going  to  convince  anyone  that  the  US 
controls  crime  better  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  I  should  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member,  with  great  respect, 
I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  the  rule  which 
forbids  the  reading  at  length  from  any  docu- 
ment. I  permitted  the  reading  of  the  first 
affidavit    at    considerable    length    because    I 
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felt  it  was  perhaps  a  necessary  part  of  the 
hon.  member's  presentation,  but  I  would  ask 
him  to  exercise  some  restraint  in  the  reading 
at  length  from  any  further  affidavits. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sir,  I  have  exercised  great 
restraint.  This  next  affidavit  was  some  14 
pages  and  I  have  reduced  it  down  to  less  than 
two,  just  putting  in  the  parts  that  apply  and 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  presentation  I 
am  making,  which  applies  to  organized 
gambling  in  Ontario.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  it  is  controlled  and  who  con- 
trols it;  and  the  control  is  in  Buffalo. 

This  affidavit  is  from  Raymond  C.  Kruger, 
and  this  is  just  a  brief  portion  of  the  affidavit, 
but  it  is  the  part  that  applies  to  us.  It  was 
sworn  on  November  26,  1968  and  reads  as 
follows: 

I,  Raymond  C.  Kruger,  being  duly 
sworn,  depose  and  say:  I  have  been 
employed  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  over  17  years, 
and  have  worked  for  the  past  five  years  for 
the  Buffalo  division  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

During  this  period  of  time  I  have  regu- 
larly participated  in  investigating  gambling 
and  bookmaking  matters.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  investigating  in  excess  of  50  such 
gambling  and  bookmaking  cases. 

Fellow  special  agent,  Joseph  Griffin, 
Junior,  received  certain  information  from 
an  informant  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
bookmaking  operation  involving  Stephano 
Magaddino,  Benjamin  Nicoletti  Senior, 
Peter  A.  Magaddino,  Sam  Puglese,  Augie 
Rizzo,  Mike  Farella,  Louis  Tavano  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Ianuzzellis,  Ernest 
Reinhart,  Walter  Chomski  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, and  also  involving  New  York  tele- 
phone numbers,  the  subscribers  of  which 
were  determined  to  be  Ralph  Fava,  Louis 
Cubello,  and  Ronald  Appalone. 

Based  on  this  informant  information,  I 
began  investigation  which  consisted  of 
collecting  available  information  and  gather- 
ing new  information  relative  to  the  infor- 
mation received  from  a  proven,  reliable 
informant.  In  addition,  certain  physical 
observations  which  had  been  conducted 
were  reviewed,  and  certain  new  physical 
observations  were  commenced. 

The  personal  observations  were  made  by 
the  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  FBI.  Several  officers  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Police  Department  and 
numerous  agents  of  the  FBI  were  involved 
in  this.  The  information  gathered  is  as 
follows: 


And  I  am  going  to  mention  some  American 
names  here,  and  the  reason  I  am  is  because 
they  have  come  up  into  Ontario,  and  I  am 
going  to  give  the  details  as  I  go  along.  First, 
is  Mr.  Louis  Tavano,  who  I  mentioned  last 
week  as  having  been  at  Turkey  Point,  and 
his  address  is  5309  Elm  Drive,  in  Lewiston, 
New  York. 

1.  Mr.  Louis  Tavano,  identified  by  the 
informant  as  one  of  the  bookmakers  work- 
ing for  the  Nicolettis,  is  known  to  the 
Niagara  Falls  Police  Department  as  an 
active  bookmaker.  Lieutenant  Belkota, 
identifies  him  as  working  in  that  capacity 
for  Benjamin  Nicoletti,  Junior,  and  Ben- 
jamin Nicoletti,  Senior.  Over  the  past  two 
months,  numerous  foreign,  interstate  and 
intrastate  telephone  calls  have  emanated 
from  Louis  Tavano's  residence  at  5308 
Elm  Drive,  Lewiston,  New  York. 

Telephone  numbers  known  to  be  utilized 
by  Ernest  Reinhart,  a  notorious  bookmaker 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  are  among  those 
called.  In  addition,  these  same  numbers 
in  Canada  are  used  to  place  calls  to  Tavana 
in  Lewiston  during  the  same  period  of 
time. 

2.  Ralph  Fava,  2241  South  Avenue, 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  Over  the  past 
six  months,  telephone  calls  have  emanated 
from  the  residence  of  Ralph  Fava  to  tele- 
phone numbers  in  Canada  associated  with 
known  bookmakers  and  gamblers. 

3.  Benjamin  Nicoletti,  Junior,  2654  North 
Avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  Benja- 
min Nicoletti,  Junior,  FBI  80339G,  has 
been  arrested  five  times  from  1954  to  1967, 
for  gambling  offences.  He  has  been  con- 
victed on  two  of  these  charges  and  he  has 
gambling  charges  pending.  Investigation 
has  revealed  no  legitimate  source  of  income 
for  him.  He  is  known  to  the  Niagara  Falls 
Police  Department,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
attached  affidavit  of  Lieutenant  Belkota,  as 
as  active  bookmaker.  Telephone  records  of 
Benjamin  Nicoletti,  Junior's  home  tele- 
phone indicate  that  at  least  on  one  occasion 
a  call  emanated  therefrom  to  a  telephone 
number  known  to  be  used  and  connected 
with  known  bookmakers  and  gamblers  in 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Ernest  Reinhart,  Walter  Chomski,  Albert 
Iannuzzelli  and  his  brother  Louis  Iannuz- 
zelli,  all  of  whom  were  mentioned  in  the 
informant  information  referred  to  in  special 
agent  Joseph  E.  Griffin  Junior's  affidavit, 
are  known  to  the  Canadian  police  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  bookmaking  and/or 
gambling  activity  in  Canada. 
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And  the  affidavit  goes  into  great  length  but 
the  rest  of  it  is  not  relevant  to  our  problem. 

That  is  the  background  from  the  American 
side.  I  met,  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  with 
the  chief  of  police  and  the  deputy  chief  of 
police  and  their  officer  in  charge  of  intel- 
ligence, Mr.  James  Moody.  The  meeting  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  I  may  say,  because 
they  were  reticent  about  giving  information 
for  fear  of  problems  higher  up  the  line,  but 
I  do  have  an  affidavit  here  which  was  sworn 
by  James  Moody,  the  head  of  intelligence  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  read  the  whole  affidavit. 

Let  me  say  here,  there  are  a  number  of 
names  which  I  am  not  mentioning,  and  a 
number  of  paragraphs  which  I  am  leaving 
out.  They  refer  to  people  in  Toronto,  in 
Hamilton,  in  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  reason 
I  am  leaving  them  out  is  that  by  Mr.  Moody's 
telephone  surveillance,  he  discovered  that 
these  people  were  bookmakers,  but  there  is 
no  evidence,  or  no  proof  that  I  have,  that 
they  are  international  syndicated  bookmakers. 
The  only  portions  I  am  going  to  read  of  this 
affidavit  refer  to  those  which  are  tied  in— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Who  is  the  bad  guy  and  who 
who  is  the  good  guy? 

Mr.  Sli ul man:  The  only  names  I  am  going 
to  read  are  the  ones  which  tie  in  with  the 
international  syndicate  which  is  headed  in 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Just  give  us  what  the  mem- 
ber thinks  will  make  headlines. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Actually,  the  member  from 
Owen  Sound  should  realize  if  I  read  the 
names  in  this,  it  would  make  headlines,  but 
it  would  be  unfair  to  these  people  because 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  involved  in 
international  bookmaking.  For  that  reason, 
their  names  are  being  omitted. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  That  is  the 
first  sensible  thing  the  member  has  said  this 
morning.  I  agree  with  the  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  glad  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  is  here  because  I  went  down  to 
Niagara  Falls  some  weeks  ago  to  investigate 
this  matter.  Apparently,  my  investigation  did 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  federal  member 
there,  Mr.  J.  J.  Greene,  and  he  said  it  was 
all  a  slander  and  it  was  all  untrue  and  his 
friend,  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  in  the 
provincial  area  would  rise  in  the  Legislature 
and  put  it  all  straight  and  put  all  these  lies 
to  rest. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
He  probably  will. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
speech  by  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  has  been  speaking 
for  the  last  three  Fridays,  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to  a  change! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.    R.    Haggerty    (Welland    South):    The 
member    just    said    there    were    gamblers    in 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  Niagara  Peninsula- 
Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  about  to.  I  am  about 
to  read  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  has  the  floor  and  he  should  direct 
his  remarks  through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  said,  "In  my  brief- 
case, I  have  the  names  of  50  gamblers"— 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  these  are  the  names  of 
a  few  gamblers  who  through  surveillance 
have  been  discovered  to  be  tied  in  with  the 
international  syndicate  which  is  centred  in 
Buffalo. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  The  member 
is  getting  to  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  should  think  that  in  the 
light  of  the  comments  made  by  the  previous 
leader— or  how  many  leaders  back  was  it? 
Two  leaders  back— of  the  Liberal  Party  as  to 
organized  crime  and  organized  gambling,  the 
Liberal  Party  would  be  very  pleased  to  have 
this  matter  finally  pursued  and  brought  out. 

This  affidavit  is  signed  by  Mr.  James 
Moody,  who  is  the  detective  in  charge  of  the 
special  branch  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
police  department.  He  swore  the  affidavit  on 
November  25,  1968:  "I,  James  Moody,  being 
duly  sworn,  depose  and  say—" 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pretty  current  stuff— two  years 
ago!  Why  does  the  member  not  go  back  10 
years? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  from  Owen 
Sound  seems  very  obtuse  this  morning;  ob- 
tuser  than  usual,  if  that  is  a  proper  word.  The 
point  is  that  this  information  has  been 
available  for  two  years  and  the  government, 
the  Attorney  Genueral's  department,  has  done 
nothing  about  it.  Perhaps  if  the  member  did 
not  pop  in  and  out  so  much  and  stayed  and 
heard  the  whole  thing,  he  would  understand 
a  little  better.  I  do  not  expect  him  to  under- 
stand it  all  because  we  are  aware  of  his  lim- 
itations, but  he  might  understand  a  little 
better. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Some  people  are  sick  but  this 
member  is  sicker  than  most  people. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Some  people  gamble  on  the 
stock  market,  some  people  gamble  on  the 
horses,  who  is  going  to  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  are  not  after  persons 
who  gamble.  We  are  after  the  persons  who 
profit  from  their  weakness,  and  this  is  what 
the  member  should  understand.  The  problem 
is  that  these  people,  the  members  of  this 
international  syndicate,  are  profiting  from  the 
weaknesses  of  persons  who  like  to  gamble. 
They  are  taking  the  profits  and  investing 
them  into  various  other  worse  enterprises- 
heroin  smuggling,  loan  sharking,  all  sorts  of 
other  things— which  subvert  the  morale  and 
the  morals  of  our  society.  If  I  may  proceed, 
if  the  Liberals  will  allow,  the  affidavit  reads 
as  follows: 

I,  James  Moody,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say: 

I  am  presently  employed  by  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  Police  Department,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  the  position  of 
detective  in  charge  of  the  special  branch. 
My  primary  duties  consist  of  supervising 
and  conducting  investigations  relating  to 
criminal  intelligence,  vice,  bookmaking  and 
gambling. 

I  have  been  a  police  officer  for  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  the 
past  14  years  and  served  in  my  present 
position  for  the  past  2Vz  years. 

I  have  testified  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  prosecution  of  bookmaking  cases. 

I  have  participated  in  over  100  arrests  of 
bookmakers  and  gamblers. 

Ernest  Albert  Reinhart,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  Canada,  police  department  No. 
4122,  resides  at  1001  Stanley  Avenue, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada.  During 
the  period  of  1955  through  1967,  this  man 
has  been  convicted  of  keeping  a  common 
betting  house,  that  is,  an  establishment  used 
for  bookmaking.  In  1967,  he  was  sentenced 
to  jail  for  one  year  and  fined  $4,000  for 
engaging  in  bookmaking.  It  is  my  present 
opinion  and  firm  belief  that  this  man  is 
presendy  one  of  the  largest  bookmakers  in 
Ontario. 

I  have  also  determined  through  records 
of  the  Canadian  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  that  telephone  num- 
ber 354-0264  is  subscribed  to  the  Demi- 
tasse  Gift  Shop,  located  on  Clifton  Hill  in 
Niagara    Falls,    Ontario,    Canada.     I    have 


determined  through  investigation  that  Rein- 
hart,  who  is  co-owner  of  the  Demitasse  Gift 
Shop,  is  utilizing  telephone  number  354- 
0264  in  the  furtherance  of  his  bookmaking 
operation. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
Ernest  Reinhart  is  a  known  gambler  who 
associates  with  the  gambling  element  in  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  The  public 
record  I  refer  to  is  the  1964  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  on 
organized  crime,  page  45,  wherein  it  is  set 
forth  that  Reinhart  is  engaged  in  gambling 
activities. 

I  am  leaving  out  some  material  which  is  just 
a  quote  from  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
report.  There  is  no  point  in  going  over  that 
again.    I  continue  from  my  quotation: 

Walter  Chomski  resides  at  1331  Crest- 
dale  Road,  Mississauga,  Ontario,  Canada. 
This  man  is  now  using  the  name  of  Charles 
Watson.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  Walter 
Chomski  and  that  he  has  been  extensively 
engaged  in  bookmaking  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  my  present  belief  that  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  bookmaking 
activities. 

He  goes  on  at  some  length  about  that  matter. 

Albert  Iannuzzelli  is  co-owner  of  the 
Hilltop  Motel,  located  on  Clifton  Hill  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada.  He  is  a 
close  associate  of  Ernest  Reinhart  and  for 
a  number  of  years  has  been  involved  in 
gambling  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Can- 
awa.  He  has  no  criminal  record  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  public  record  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  gambling  activities. 

I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  William  D.  Roach,  1961,  exhibit 
No.  7,  page  6,  wherein  is  set  forth  the  par- 
ticipation of  Albert  and  Louis  Iannuzzelli 
in  gambling  activities.  In  that  report  they 
are  listed  as  Canadian  backers  of  the  Ram- 
say Club,  a  now  defunct  gambling  club. 
The  report  also  sets  out  that  the  Hilltop 
Motel  is  being  utilized  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  Iannuzzellis  and  Benjamin  Nicol- 
letti,  Sr.  Louis  Iannuzzelli,  brother  of 
Albert  Iannuzzelli,  is  a  co-owner  of  the 
Hilltop  Motel,  located  on  Clifton  Hill, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Louis  Iannuzzelli  is  a  close  associate  of 
Ernest  Reinhart  and  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  involved  in  gambling  activity  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada.  Louis  Ian- 
nuzzelli has  no  criminal  record.  However, 
his  gambling  activity  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  William  D.  Roach. 
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It  is  my  present  opinion  and  firm  belief 
that  Albert  and  Louis  Iannuzzelli  are  cur- 
rently actively  engaged  in  gambling  activi- 
ties. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
names  mentioned  but  these  other  names  have 
not  been  tied  in  with  the  Magaddino  empire. 
They  could  be  just  local  bookmakers  and  I 
am  not  going  to  stand  up  for  the  local  book- 
makers, but  they  do  not  necessarily  come  into 
this  particular  problem  of  the  moment,  which 
is  international  syndicated  bookmaking.  How- 
ever, if  any  member  wishes  the  balance  of 
the  affidavit,  I  will  be  happy  to  supply  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  this  police  officer  lay 
charges  against  any  of  these? 

Mr.  Shu  I  man:  No,  there  have  been  no 
charges  laid  against  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  the  member  ask  him  when 
he  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Unfortunately,  at  the  meet- 
ing which  I  had  with  him,  the  chief  of  police 
and  the  deputy  chief  of  police  were  present. 
I  also  had  brought  along  someone  to  take 
notes,  and  when  I  began  asking  these  ques- 
tions they  asked  if  they  could  have  a  private 
meeting— we  were  meeting  in  a  closed  bar  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario— and— 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  a  closed  bar? 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  bar  that  was  closed;  they 
asked  me  to  come  there  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Where 
they  drink? 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  bar  that  was  not  open. 
They  asked  the  stenographer  and  myself  to 
step  to  the  other  side  of  the  bar  while  they 
had  a  private  conversation,  which  they  did 
for  some  10  minutes  with  some  gesticulation. 
Then  they  finally  called  us  back  and  said  they 
had  decided  that  they  did  not  wish  to  answer 
these  various  questions.  I  hope  perhaps  if 
we  get  a  royal  commission,  these  questions 
will  be  answered. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  it  be  possible  they  did 
not  think  they  had  enough  evidence  to  make 
a  criminal  charge  against  them? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  answer  is.  I  do  know  they 
had  been  doing  wire-tapping  for  some  exten- 
sive  period   of   time   and    had    the   complete 


files  of  all  the  bets  from  both  ends.  They 
had  the  files  of  the  lay-offs  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  FBI,  who  had  given  them  all 
of  this  information. 

In  any  case,  as  a  result  of  the  information 
gathered  by  the  FBI,  a  massive  raid  took 
place  at  the  end  of  November,  1968,  on  all 
the  syndicate  bookmakers  in  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

The  above  affidavits  were  filed  at  that 
time  in  the  US  courthouse,  but  the  FBI 
officers  asked  that  the  Canadian  references 
not  be  mentioned  by  the  Buffalo  press  as  an 
Ontario  raid  was  about  to  follow.  To  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  US  authorities, 
this  raid  never  took  place. 

It  is  the  belief  of  US  Attorney  Schroeder 
and  of  the  FBI  that  continued  pressure  in  the 
USA  has  resulted  in  the  transferring  of  much 
of  the  gambling  and  bookmaking  operations 
to  Ontario  where  the  police  are  "less  trouble- 
some." 

It  is  perhaps  of  some  significance  to  note 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  comment  on  the 
above  three  affidavits.  In  July,  1970,  I  re- 
ceived these  affidavits  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Telegram  became  aware  of  this.  Although  he 
did  not  print  the  affidavits  he  did  print  the 
fact  that  I  had  them  and  was  going  to  use 
them  in  the  House.  The  next  day,  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  of  July  22,  1970,  appears 
this  quotation: 

A  spokesman  for  the  Provincial  police 
called  Shulman's  charges  nonsense.  He 
said,  "Shulman's  affidavits  involve  a  New 
York  case  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police." 

Well,  of  course  that  was  not  true.  They  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  because  they  refer  to  syndicated 
gambling  which  is  taking  place  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  police  officer  who  made  that  com- 
ment either  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on,  or  else  was  deliberately  misleading  the 
public. 

In  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  stream  of  US  criminal  visitors  to  our 
jurisdiction: 

(a)  Pasquale  Passero  —  members  will  re- 
member I  mentioned  his  name  earlier  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  chief  lieutenants— he  was 
indicted  with  the  Magaddinos  in  November, 
1968.  He  has  an  arrest  record  which  dates 
from  1940  to  1968.  He  has  been  arrested 
three  times  for  burglary,  once  for  suspicion 
of  robbery,  and  once  for  bookmaking. 

At  the  time  of  the  1968  arrest  he  was 
allowed  free  on  $25,000  bail,  but  of  course 
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he  could  not  leave  the  state.  So  he  came  to 
the  judge,  appeared  in  court,  and  said  that 
his  health  was  bad  and  he  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  state  without  losing  his 
$25,000  bail.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  go  to 
Florida  for  his  health  because  he  needed 
the  warm  weather,  and  he  was  given  per- 
mission to  leave  the  state  on  that  understand- 
ing. In  June,  using  this  permission,  instead  of 
going  to  Florida  he  left  New  York,  but 
where  did  he  come?  He  came  to  Toronto. 
The  FBI  followed  him  and  this  is  where  he 
came  for  his  health,  presumably. 

(b)  Benjamin  Nicoletti,  Junior,  also  indi- 
cted with  the  Magaddinos,  and  a  kingpin  in 
this  whole  matter,  has  been  arrested  five  times 
between  1964  and  1967.  When  he  was 
arrested  in  1968  on  this  massive  roundup  he 
was  put  on  massive  bail— I  just  forget  the 
figure,  I  believe  it  was  $50,000— and  of  course 
was  told  he  could  not  leave  New  York  State. 
He  appeared  in  court  in  June,  1969,  in  front 
of  Judge  Henderson  and  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  state,  saying  he  wished  to 
go  to  Port  Dover  and  Port  Rowan,  Ontario. 
He  did  actually  go  there;  he  was  followed. 
He  stayed  from  July  10  to  July  30,  1969.  He 
is  reported  to  have  stayed  at  the  Erie  Beach 
Hotel  in  Port  Dover. 

(c)  Louis  Tavano— also  indicted  with  the 
Magaddinos— came  to  Turkey  Point,  Ontario, 
from  July  1  to  July  31,  1969.  I  do  not  have 
the  address,  but  he  was  good  enough  to 
leave  the  phone  number  because  when  he  left 
the  state  he  had  to  leave  an  address  or  some- 
where he  could  be  reached.  He  did  not  write 
down  the  address— he  just  wrote  down  Turkey 
Point  as  he  left  the  court— but  he  was  kind 
enough  to  write  down  the  telephone  number, 
and  the  number  is  426-6307  in  Turkey  Point. 
I  do  not  know  who  that  phone  belongs  to;  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  unsuccessfully.  He  also 
stayed  in  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario,  from  May 
28  to  May  31  of  the  same  year. 

Incidentally,  while  I  am  on  Turkey  Point, 
I  want  to  digress  for  a  moment— I  will  come 
back  to  this.  The  chief  of  police  of  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York,  and  I  had  a  telephone 
conversation  last  Saturday,  and  he  informs  me 
that  Mr.  James  Sandonato,  who  is  a  real 
estate  broker  at  1570  Buffalo  Avenue,  is  a 
fine  fellow  with  no  criminal  record.  I  have 
had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Sandonato 
and  he  is  certainly  not  the  James  Sandonato 
whom  I  mentioned  earlier.  This  man— the 
real  estate  broker  of  1570  Buffalo  Avenue- 
has  apparently  been  caused  some  embarrass- 
ment by  the  name  being  mentioned— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wonder  whys 


Mr.  Shulman:  —so  let  me  say  I  have 
already  given  a  statement  to  the  American 
press  which  has  been  printed,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  Canadian  press,  James  Sandonato, 
the  real  estate  broker  of  1570  Buffalo  Avenue, 
in  Niagara  Falls,  was  not  at  this  particular 
meeting. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  though,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Turkey  Point  meeting,  that  the 
city  manager  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
spoke  at  great  length  of  the  innocence  of  the 
meeting  and  he  said  they  were  all  at  this 
trout  farm  apparendy  to  learn  about  trout. 
They  have  a  series  of  ponds,  and  fingerlings 
of  different  sizes  are  in  the  different  ponds 
and  gradually  increase  in  size,  and— as  he 
said  in  the  article  which  appeared  in  an 
American  paper— it  is  very  interesting  to  learn 
about  this  and  apparently  that  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit. 

He  listed  the  people  that  he  said  were 
there.  I  am  not  going  to  mention  them  be- 
cause they  are  Americans  and  they  are  of  no 
real  connection  here,  but  one  of  the  names 
he  mentioned  did  bother  me  because  it  was 
Edward  Fiutko,  who  was  formerly  the  chief 
of  police  in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  The 
reason  it  bothered  me  is  that  Fiutko  was 
forced  out  as  Niagara  Falls  police  chief  by 
the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission 
investigation  because  he  had  not  been  enforc- 
ing the  laws  in  relation  to  gambling  in  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  However,  that  is  probably 
not  too  relevant.  To  come  back  to  the  series 
which  I  was— 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  he  a  list  of  names  of  any 
of  the  international  gangsters  that  the  mem- 
ber mentioned  there? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  he  said  they  were  all 
just  politicians. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  else  could  he  have  said? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  suggesting  that  this  information  is  not 
correct? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  will  hear  in  due 
course  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right.  We  will  wait  with 
bated  breath. 

(d)  Several  United  States  authorities  advised 
me  that  in  1970  there  have  been  numerous 
trips  by  these  persons  indicted  in  the 
Magaddino  case  across  the  Canadian  border, 
particularly  to  the  Thunder  Bay  area  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  authorities  do  not  know  the  pur- 
pose of  these  trips. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  is  the  Thunder  Bay 
area? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  the  geography.  Apparently  that  is  around 
Port  Dover  and  Port  Rowan.  It  does  not 
refer  to  the  Thunder  Bay  of  my  colleague 
from  Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes).  It  is  the 
Thunder  Bay  area  of  Lake  Erie,  which  is 
quite  a  different  geographic  area. 

Mr.  Bukator:  At  least  he  put  that  straight. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  get 
me  some  more  members?  We  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  are  his  own  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Speaker?  He  has  only  four  there. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  count  sly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Since  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  quorum  present  I  would  ask  that  the 
division  bells  be  rung  for  a  period  of  four 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  quorum  now  quite  evi- 
dently being  present,  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  may  continue. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  I 
notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  still  only  have 
six  members  over  there. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  wish  the  member  could 
count  better— one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven  eight— but  that  is  pretty  good  for  a 
Liberal;  he  sees  eight  and  counts  six,  we 
understand  that. 

It  might  be  of  some  interest  for  the  record 
that  there  were  seven  Tories  out  of  69  in  the 
House,  so  that  shows  their  interest  in  the 
problem  of  organized  crime  in  this  province. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  Oh  yes, 
great  stuff. 

An  hon.  member:  How  many  Tory  speeches 
does  the  member  listen  to?  None. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  not  only  do  not  do 
anything  about  it,  they  do  not  want  to  hear 
anything  about  it.  Well,  to  carry  on— 

Mr.  Winkler:  Tell  us  about  where  the  mem- 
ber thinks  he  is  going  to  get  to  in  the  speech. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  comes  later  in  the 
speech. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  I  believe  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Much  later. 


Mr.  Shulman:  (e)  For  the  past  three  months 
the  official  courier  of  the  Mafia  to  Toronto 
has  been  Peter  J.  Magaddino's  wife  Angie. 
She  used  to  come  here  on  regular  visits. 

(f)  The  key  meeting  took  place  at  Toronto's 
Inn  on  the  Park  on  April  1,  1970.  April  was 
a  very  busy  month  for  these  people.  Present 
were  Peter  A.  Magaddino,  Benjamin  Nicoletti 
Jr.  and  two  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  busi- 
nessmen. 

I  must  tell  the  House  the  story  of  this 
meeting  because  it  was  such  a  fiasco.  The 
FBI  sent  up  information  ahead  of  time  to  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  that  this  meeting 
was  to  take  place  and  they  asked  them  to 
follow  it,  watch  it  and  see  what  happened, 
the  OPP  staked  out  the  Inn  on  the  Park. 
Unfortunately,  they  forgot  to  get  pictures  of 
what  the  men  looked  like  that  they  were 
waiting  for.  As  people  walked  in  and  out 
they  sort  of  stood  there  wondering,  "What 
do  we  do  next?" 

So  they  did  the  next  best  thing,  they  took 
down  the  numbers  of  all  the  cars  that  came 
there;  but,  of  course,  these  people  do  not 
use  their  own  cars,  they  always  rent  cars. 
This  has  been  their  practice  for  some  years. 
So  that  did  not  work  out  too  well  and  we 
did  not  get  any  information  from  the  OPP  on 
that  particular  problem. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Who  was 
doing  this  checking? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  OPP;  the  OPP  Intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  How  does  the  member  find 
out  about  this?  What  is  his  source  of  evidence? 

Mr.  Shulman:  An  officer. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  see.  Okay. 

Mr.  Shulman:  (g)  Last  November  the  law- 
yer who  acts  for  the  Magaddino  group  in 
Buffalo  came  to  Hamilton.  He  was  followed, 
again  by  an  American  officer— this  information 
comes  from  Sheriff  Michael  Amico— he  went 
to  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel  where  he  met 
with  a  known  Mafia  character  and  then 
returned  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  only  reason  I  am  not 
mentioning  his  name  is  at  the  moment  I  am 
involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  him  and  my  law- 
yer tells  me  I  must  not  talk  about  him. 

There  is  a  steady  and  increasing  group  of 
hoodlums  and  organized  syndicate  criminals 
who  are  coming  to  Ontario,  not  primarily  to 
do  business  in  Ontario— although  they  do  that 
sort  of  en  passant— but  primarily  to  have  their 
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meetings  and  to  conduct  their  transactions 
about  American  business  unhindered  and  un- 
bothered.  Down  there  they  have  their  phones 
bugged,  they  have  their  places  bugged  and 
they  cannot  have  privacy;  they  get  arrested 
and  they  have  all  sort  of  harassment.  They 
have  found  that  Ontario  is  a  nice  safe  place 
and  they  are  coming  here. 

There  are  the  names  and  there  are  the 
people.  It  should  not  be  allowed.  When  an 
American  hoodlum  with  a  record  comes  up 
here,  he  should  be  immediately  picked  up 
and  sent  back,  the  same  as  our  hoodlums  are 
picked  up  in  the  United  States.  I  think  I 
have  something  more  on  that.  Yes.  I  will 
speak  on  that  a  little  further  on. 

One  of  the  major  problems  faced  by  US 
syndicated  bookmakers  has  been  the  US 
federal  law  which  restricts  the  transmission 
of  race  results  by  radio.  This  problem  was 
solved  last  year  through  the  use  of  Canadian 
facilities. 

Pattis  Racing  Form  of  Buffalo  pays 
CHOW  in  Welland,  Ontario,  amounts  rang- 
ing from  $500  to  $1,000  each  month  to 
broadcast  the  US  race  results.  The  purpose 
of  the  broadcasts  is  ostensibly  to  sell  Fattis 
Racing  Forms,  but  if  they  are  sold  in  Canada 
they  are  certainly  pretty  hard  to  find.  I  have 
been  trying  to  buy  one  now  for  weeks.  I 
went  down  to  Lichtman's— they  are  supposed 
to  carry  everything— and  they  have  never 
heard  of  them.  In  actual  fact,  of  course,  it  is 
not  to  sell  racing  forms.  In  actual  fact,  United 
States  bookmakers  across  northern  New  York 
State  use  CHOW  as  their  information  source 
for  betting  payoffs. 

Let  me  say— and  I  would  like  to  make  it 
very  clear— CHOW  is  not  breaking  any  laws. 
It  is  behaving  perfectly  properly  under  Cana- 
dian laws.  Perhaps  this  is  somewhere  that  our 
government  should  be  stepping  in,  because 
our  facilities  are  being  used  to  facilitate  syn- 
dicated gambling  and  syndicated  gamblers, 
because  the  results  that  are  broadcast  are 
primarily  for  tracks  which  are  all  across  the 
United  States.  People  up  here  do  not  bet  on 
those  tracks,  or  certainly  in  tiny  amounts. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  everything  legalized?  Do 
they  have  legalized  off-track  betting  over 
there? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
know,  quite  honestly.  I  am  not  aware  of 
what  their  law  is  on  that.  In  any  case,  our 
radio  facilities  are  being  used  to  evade  Ameri- 
can law  and  a  mistake  is  being  made  here. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  go  to  CHOW  and  say, 
"Do  not  do  it"  because  if  they  do  not  do  it 


another   radio   station   will.     It   is    a   straight 
matter,  I  guess,  where  our  law  is  lacking. 

How  much  profit  is  involved  in  illegal 
gambling?  I  was  very  interested  in  this,  be- 
cause if  it  is  a  small  thing,  why  is  so  much 
at  stake  here?  Obviously  no  exact  figure  can 
be  obtained  but  a  reasonable  estimate  is  now 
possible.  The  President's  task  force  on  the 
assessment  of  crime  and  its  impact  cites  a 
national  survey  of  households  in  the  United 
States— and  the  situation  is  very  similar  here 
—as  indicating  that  off-track  betting  is  at  least 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  on-track  bet- 
ting; thus  illegal  horse-betting  in  Ontario 
would  total  from  $200  million  to  $300  million 
annually. 

Moreover,  the  assessment  report  maintains 
that  the  bookmakers'  actual  profit  is  about 
one-third  of  the  gross  wagers.  Thus  the 
amount  lost  to  the  bookmakers  on  horses 
alone  would  be  at  least  $75  million  annually. 
When  one  considers  that  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  bookie's  business  is  horses  and  that  90 
per  cent  comes  from  wagers  on  sports— and 
for  reference  to  that  I  refer  to  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  articles  of  August  15,  1970,  by 
Trent  Frayne  and  Jim  Proudfoot  who  re- 
searched this  quite  extensively— we  realize 
that  the  bookmakers'  annual  take  in  Ontario 
is  a  staggering  $750  million  profit— not  wagers, 
profit;  $750  million!  Where  is  that  money 
going? 

When  we  figure  that  $750  million  we  are 
not  figuring  the  problems  of  the  off-track 
betting  shop.  This  was  the  situation  before 
they  came  in.  Now,  obviously  the  figure  is 
much  larger.  The  other  things— prostitution, 
the  heroin  smuggling,  the  loan  sharking— are 
all  small  potatoes  in  comparison  to  the  organ- 
ized bookmaking,  because  the  organized  syn- 
dicated bookmaking  is  where  the  dollar  is. 
If  from  Ontario  alone  they  are  taking  $750 
million  profit— suppose  the  figures  are  inflated 
by  five  times,  by  ten  times,  the  profit  is  still 
a  fantastic  thing.  It  is  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions. 

That  money— it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  getting  this  money  from 
illegal  enterprises— is  then  being  used  to 
finance  all  sorts  of  other  illegal  enterprises; 
for  example,  they  are  able  to  buy  airplanes 
and  sacrifice  them  at  will  to  smuggle  heroin 
out  of  Lebanon. 

They  are  able  to  finance  renting  a  whole 
hotel  in  Acapulco  for  their  meetings,  to  which 
people  from  our  province  go.  Money  is  no 
problem.  They  have  all  sorts  of  money,  be- 
cause this  is  the  most  lucrative  business  in 
Ontario  today  and  they  are  controlling  it. 
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With  this  kind  of  an  income  it  is  not 
enough  to  invest  in  illegal  things.  They  have 
a  real  financial  problem  and  their  financial 
problem  is  different  from  the  financial  prob- 
lem that  the  rest  of  us  have.  Their  financial 
problem  is  they  have  so  much  money  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  cannot  go 
and  put  it  in  the  bank.  They  cannot  go  and 
buy  government  bonds.  They  cannot  really 
show  it  in  any  legitimate  enterprise  unless 
they  can  find  some  way  of— as  they  call  it— 
"cleaning"  or  "laundering"  the  money. 

Ontario,  strangely  enough,  is  used  for  laun- 
dering, and  once  again  we  run  into  the  same 
problem  as  we  have  had  right  along;  what 
they  cannot  do  in  the  United  States  they  can 
do  in  Ontario.  Meyer  Lanski  himself  has 
used  a  Toronto  broker  for  laundering  pur- 
poses. He  opened  an  account  with  a  reputa- 
ble Toronto  broker  some  years  ago  and  he 
said  he  had  some  money  to  invest  and  he 
wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  property.  The 
broker  said,  "What  kind  of  property?"  He 
was  told  "Any  kind  of  property,  just  some 
claims  up  in  northern  Ontario  would  be  fine, 
you  know,  for  a  few  hundred  dollars." 

So  the  broker  obliged.  T^he  broker  was 
doing  nothing  wrong,  let  me  emphasize  again. 
As  I  say,  he  was  not  even  aware  of  what  was 
going  on.  He  bought  this  property  for  $200. 
There  were  a  couple  of  worthless  claims  up 
in  northern  Ontario  and  he  sold  them  to 
Meyer  Lanski  for  $250  and  he  made  his  $50 
commission.  He  was  quite  happy  with  the 
whole  thing.  He  forgot  all  about  it.  Seven 
months  went  by  and  he  got  a  phone  call 
from  Mr.  Lanski  who  said:  "I  decided  to  sell 
that  property  I  bought.  I  have  got  a  good 
buyer;  he  is  willing  to  pay  $25,000  for  it." 

The  broker  was  astounded.  He  said,  "Why 
would  anyone  want  to  pay  $25,000  for  that 
property?"  Lanski  said,  "I  got  a  buyer  here 
from  the  United  States  and  he  is  willing  to 
pay  it  and  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  profit." 
The  buyer  actually  was  not  in  the  United 
States;  it  was  a  New  York  name  and  address 
that  was  given  but  the  money  came  from  the 
Bahamas.  Sure  enough  a  cheque  for  $25,000 
came  to  the  broker's  office  in  the  new 
Simpson  Tower  building.  He  did  not  want 
to  forward  the  money  to  Mr.  Lanski  until  he 
was  sure  the  cheque  was  good.  He  deposited 
it.  The  cheque  was  good,  it  came  through 
and  Mr.  Lanski  had  made  a  $24,750  profit 
on  this  litde  piece  of  land. 

Of  course,  he  had  not.  All  that  had  been 
done  was  that  money  had  been  laundered. 
Lanski  now  had  $24,750  of  hot  money  which 
previous  to  this  he  could  not  use  at  all  and 


which  he  had  to  keep  in  a  box  somewhere, 
which  now  he  could  invest. 

This  is  the  method  they  use.  They  are 
using  Ontario;  they  are  using  Vancouver 
more  now  at  the  moment  because  there 
appears  to  be  no  control  out  there  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  illegality  is  there  in  that 
last  story  the  member  told  us? 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  no  illegality  what- 
soever as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  I  am 
explaining  how  our  enterprises  are  used  to 
launder  illegal  money.  Now,  a  lot  of  this 
money  unfortunately  is  being  invested  here 
in  this  province. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  As  long  as  there  are 
no  phosphates  it  is  okay. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Pardon? 

An  hon.  member:  No  phosphates. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Organized  crime  wants  to 
invest  in  legitimate  business  so  it  has  to 
launder  the  money  first.  Once  it  is  laundered 
they  want  to  invest  in  legitimate  business  and 
they  have  various  reasons  for  investing  in 
legitimate  business.  First  of  all,  legitimate 
business  enables  organized  criminals  to 
acquire  respectability  in  the  community,  and 
at  the  same  time  establishes  a  source  of  funds 
that  appears  legal  and  upon  which  enough 
taxes  may  be  paid  to  avoid  income  tax  prose- 
cution. 

Not  only  do  the  revenues  of  illicit  enter- 
prises provide  organized  crime  with  a  capital 
advantage  over  competing  businesses,  but 
experts  maintain  that,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  present  commission  again,  "when  it  moves 
into  a  business  it  usually  brings  to  that  ven- 
ture all  of  the  techniques  of  violence  and 
intimidation  as  well  as  corruption  used  in  its 
illegal  enterprises/' 

There  is  a  real  problem  here.  Suppose 
we  discover  that  a  legitimate  enterprise  here 
in  Ontario,  or  here  in  Toronto,  we  will  say, 
is  being  financed  by  the  Magaddinos,  is  being 
financed  by  hot  money— by  criminal  money. 
There  is  really  no  law  being  broken  and  this 
is  what  the  real  problem  is. 

The  fact  that  they  are  financing  it  does  not 
break  the  law  and  there  are  no  real  steps  the 
police  can  take  directly  to  prevent  this.  Yet 
this  can  be  very  serious,  because  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  law  enforcement  officers 
everywhere  that  once  they  have  made  their 
legitimate    investment    then    they    use    these 
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enterprises  for  illegitimate  purposes.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  follow  down,  or  to 
check  into,  and  get  proof  of  hot  money  going 
into  legitimate  enterprises. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  recent 
months  to  investigate  one  such  situation  in 
some  detail  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  prove 
enough  to  satisfy  myself.  All  I  have  been 
able  to  prove  is  that  persons  working  for  the 
Magaddinos  are  in  charge  of  this  investment. 
And  yet  it  is  a  key  investment.  It  is  an 
important  investment  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  going  to  go  into  it  in  some  detail.  I  am 
not  going  to  name  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  may  be  innocently  involved. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Sounds  like  a  sensible  idea. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Some  months  ago  I  received 
information  from  a  police  officer  that  a  major 
Ontario  real  estate  development  was  being 
financed  by  Magaddino  money.  The  front  for 
the  development  was  a  Toronto  real  estate 
agent.  I  think  probably  this  man  is  not  a 
criminal;  I  think  he  is  just  a  stupid  man,  but 
I  had  an  interview  with  him.  I  phoned  him 
and  told  him  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

At  first,  over  the  telephone,  he  said  he  did 
not  know  anything.  Then,  the  next  day  he 
phoned  me  back  and  said:  "May  I  come  over 
and  have  a  chat  with  you?"  I  said:  "Sure, 
come  on  over."  I  taped  the  conversation  and 
I  have  a  transcript  of  the  conversation  here. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Was  it  taped  with  his  knowledge? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  a  very  lengthy  con- 
versation. I  am  not  going  to  read  it  at  all,  but 
there  are  a  couple  of  paragraphs  which  per- 
haps may  be  pertinent  in  this  investigation. 

I  started  off  by  asking  if  the  Mafia  was 
financing  this  development.  I  will  call  him 
Mr.  G— that  is  his  initial.  Mr.  G  said: 

The  Mafia  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 

it.   I   would   not  even   dare.   Mind   you,   I 

think  there  is  Mafia  in  Niagara  Falls. 

Dr.  Shulman:  Oh,  yes? 

Mr.  G:  But  the  people  who  own  this 
piece  of  land  are  Americans,  very  nice 
people.  We  became  very  chummy  since  last 
November  and  I  actually  bought  it  off  them 
for  $980,000.  Then  it  was  raised  to 
$1,050,000. 

An  hon.  member:  American  money? 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  continue: 

Dr.  Shulman:  That  is  not  very  much  for 
28  acres  is  it? 


Mr.  G:  Well  it  is  zoned  and  serviced. 
Dr.  S:  Who  is  Mr.  A? 

And  I  will  not  mention  his  name. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Better  send  out  for  some  members 
over  there. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  have  20. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  the  member's  own 
do  not  want  to  listen  to  him.  He  only  has 
two  other  members  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  they  have  heard  it  in 
caucus,  so  perhaps  once  is  enough. 

Mr.  G:  He  is  the  formed  owner  of  the 
land  in  which  he  is  now  a  partner  with  me. 

Dr.  S:  Are  there  a  number  of  partners 
involved? 

Mr.  G:  So  far  I  am  the  only  one. 

Dr.  S:  Do  you  mind  my  asking  how  you 
got  involved  in  this? 

Mr.  G:  Through  an  ad  in  the  paper. 

Dr.  S:  They  ran  an  ad  did  they? 

Mr.   G:  Yes. 

Dr.  S:  And  you  got  10  per  cent  in 
return? 

Mr.  G:  Oh  no,  I  am  coming  in  on  my 
own  money. 

Dr.  S:  Well,  if  you  only  own  10  per  cent 
why  is  the  application  in  your  name? 

Mr.  G:  Because  I  had  bought  it  com- 
pletely.   , 

Dr.  S:  What  does  Mr.  A  do  for  a 
living? 

Mr.  G:  Building. 

Dr.  S:  Canadian? 

Mr.  G:   American. 

Dr.  S:  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way.  How 
do  you  know  that  he  is  legitimate? 

Mr.  G:  Well,  I  put  it  plain  to  him. 

Dr.  S:  Why,  did  you  have  some  sus- 
picions? 

Mr.  G:  Well,  I  know  that  Niagara  Falls, 
Canada,  and  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  is 
full  of  Mafia. 

Mr.  S:  Yes. 

Mr.  G:  So  I  put  it  plain  to  him.  I  said  to 
him.  "Are  you  with  the  Mafia,"  and  he 
said,  "No". 

Dr.  S:  And  that  satisfied  you? 

Mr.  G:  Well,  what  else  could  I  do? 

Dr.  S:  Well,  did  you  do  any  investiga- 
tion? 
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Mr.  G:  No,  I  did  not  go  any  deeper  be- 
cause so  far  he  has  treated  me  like  a 
prince. 

Then  it  goes  on  for  some  length.  I  think  the 
man  is  just  stupid;  perhaps  deliberately 
stupid.  Somehow  I  do  not  see  that  if  you  have 
suspicions  of  a  man  and  ask  him  if  he  is  in 
the  Mafia  and  he  says,  "No,"  that  is  solving 
the  problem.  However,  what  bothered  me  is 
that  that  real  estate  salesman— he  is  a  licensed 
salesman  here  in  Toronto— held  out  to  me 
that  he  was  actually  the  owner  of  this  land. 
He  appeared  in  front  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
city  council— I  have  the  quotation  here  some- 
where; it  does  not  matter— purporting  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  land  and  purporting  to  be 
the  developer  of  the  land,  "Because  I  am 
tfoing  to  develop  this."  It  is  in  Chippawa,  28 
acres  in  Chippawa.  I  suspect  that  the  real 
owner  is  a  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  business- 
man. This  man  has  no  criminal  record.  He 
denies  any  connection  with  the  Magaddino 
family.  The  New  York  Crime  Commission 
believes  that  he  attended  the  April  1,  1970, 
Magaddino  meeting  at  the  Inn  on  the  Park, 
but  the  businessman  denied  this  to  me.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  no  way  of  finding 
out  at  this  point. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  when  one  Mafia 
hood  was  arrested  last  winter  in  Buffalo— one 
of  ours— this  man  used  the  pay  telephone  in 
the  courthouse  to  make  one  call.  The  tele- 
phone was  tapped  by  the  FBI  and  they  found 
that  our  hood— or  actually  his  wife  who  made 
the  phone  call— was  calling  this  Niagara  Falls 
businessman.  When  I  confronted  him  with 
this,  he  admitted  receiving  the  call  but 
claimed  that  he  had  only  a  very  casual  rela- 
tionship with  this  man. 

Because  the  evidence  against  this  Niagara 
Falls  man  is  so  sketchy  and  unsubstantiated 
I  am  not  mentioning  his  name  here.  How- 
ever I  did  something  else.  I  looked  up  the 
ownership  of  the  land.  Actually  I  sent  my 
students  down— who  volunteered  this  sum- 
mer—to look  up  to  see  who  really  owned  the 
land. 

It  is  not  owned  by  Mr.  G.,  the  real  estate 
salesman  here  in  Toronto.  He  was  lying. 
Actually,  somewhere  in  the  interview  I  asked 
him  to  speak  of  land  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  bought  for  $1,050,000.  I  asked  how 
much  he  had  put  down  and  he  said  $2,000, 
and  the  rest  for  a  note  which,  of  course,  is 
ludicrous  on  a  $1  million  piece  of  land.  It  is 
probably  worth  a  lot  more  than  $1  million 
so  he  was  lying. 


According  to  the  lands  record  branch,  the 
land  is  owned  by  a  company  and  the  com- 
pany is  called  Rapids  View  Development. 
This  particular  piece  of  land  and  this  particu- 
lar development  has  been  investigated  by  at 
least  four  police  forces.  It  was  investigated 
by  the  confidential  squad  of  the  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York,  police  department.  It  was 
investigated  by  Detective  Moody  of  the  Niag- 
ara Falls,  Ontario,  police  department.  It  was 
investigated  by  the  OPP,  by  Sergeant  George 
C.  Weller,  detective-sergeant  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario.  It  was  investigated  by  the 
RCMP. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  results  of 
their  investigations.  For  some  reason  they  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  this  particular  matter.  My 
informant  advised  me  that  Detective  Justiana 
of  the  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  confidential 
squad,  had  done  an  extensive  investigation 
of  the  connection  between  the  Niagara  Falls 
businessman  and  the  Magaddinos.  I  inter- 
viewed Detective  Justiana  on  Friday,  July  24, 
1970,  accompanied  by  a  shorthand  stenogra- 
pher. He  informed  me  that  he  had  done  an 
investigation  and  that  he  had  certain  facts 
in  his  possession  which  he  would  gladly  sup- 
ply to  me,  provided  there  was  no  objection 
from  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  as  he  had 
been  doing  this  work  in  conjunction  with  that 
organization. 

I  stressed  the  importance  of  receiving  the 
information  because  of  the  imminence  of  the 
land  development  coming  before  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  and  the  planning  board— the 
planning  board  first.  Detective  Justiana  said 
that  he  would  be  meeting  with  Sergeant 
George  Weller  of  the  OPP  on  the  following 
Monday  and  provided  the  OPP  had  no  objec- 
tion, he  would  open  the  files  for  me  on  the 
Tuesday.  This  was  on  Friday.  Lieutenant 
Belkota,  who  wash  present,  said  he  would  be 
happy  to  co-operate  in  any  way  and  any 
information  they  had  I  was  welcome  to. 

On  Tuesday,  July  28,  1970,  I  called  Detec- 
tive Justiana  who  informed  me  that  he  was 
very  sorry  but  his  superiors  had  instructed 
him  that  he  was  to  give  me  no  further  infor- 
mation. Again  I  stressed  that  his  superior, 
Lieutenant  Belkota,  on  July  24,  1970,  in 
front  of  a  reporter— in  front  of  a  recorder 
rather— offered  to  give  me  any  information  he 
had  and  even  offered  to  instigate  any  inves- 
tigation I  might  require.  It  is  my  submission 
that  the  efforts  of  the  OPP  have  prevented 
the  exposure  of  the  facts  in  this  case. 

I  wrote  to  Sergeant  Weller,  incidentally— in 
fact,  I  went  to  see  him  but  he  was  not  there 
and  I  then  wrote  to  him— and  asked  if  I  could 
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have  this  information  as  I  felt  it  was  quite 
pertinent   to   the   investigation   I   was    doing. 
He  wrote  back  to  me  as  follows  on  July  28: 
Having  reference  to  our  telephone  con- 
versation   on    July    25,    1970,    please    be 
advised  that  my  work  is  in  the  intelligence 
branch,     Ontario    Provincial     Police,     and 
therefore  I  have  no  authority  to  divulge  or 
to  authorize   any  other  police   department 
to    divulge    police    information.    I    would 
respectfully  suggest  you  direct  your  request 
to  Commissioner  E.  H.  Silk,  QC,  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  125  Lakeshore  Blvd.  E., 
Toronto    2,    Ontario.    Thank   you.    George 
Weller. 

I    did    write   to    Mr.    Silk    on   August    3,    as 

follows: 

Dear  Commissioner  Silk:  In  connection 
with  an  investigation  of  the  Mafia  related 
to  the  upcoming  public  inquiry,  certain 
information  was  offered  to  me  by  the 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  police  depart- 
ment, provided  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  had  no  objections.  I  have  now  been 
informed  that  your  Sergeant  George  Weller 
met  with  the  Niagara  Falls  officers  last 
Monday  and  the  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
department  has  now  informed  me  that  they 
can  give  me  no  more  information.  I  am 
writing  to  request  that  your  department 
withdraw  its  objections  so  that  this  matter 
can  be  cleaned  up. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Morton  Shulman. 

Mr.  Silk  wrote  me  back  on  August  11  and  he 
said  he  would  not  give  me  the  information, 
in  effect,  but  that  since  it  was  information 
relating  to  the  inquiry,  "we  have  sent  your 
letter  to  Mr.  John  J.  Robinette."  He  said  that 
if  they  wanted  it  they  could  have  it.  Mr. 
Robinette,  in  justice,  of  course  ruled  that  this 
was  not  under  the  terms  of  reference  so  they 
could  not  do  anything  about  that,  so  I  never 
received  it. 

However,  fortunately  I  had  another  source 
within  the  confidential  squad  in  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  and  I  did  receive  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  report.  The  land  involved  is  28 
acres  of  prime  Niagara  Falls  property  adjoin- 
ing the  property  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
mission. The  land  is  registered  in  the  name 
of  an  Ontario  company,  Rapids  View  Devel- 
opment Limited.  I  searched  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  office  and  this  showed  that  the 
president  of  the  company  is  a  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  businessman  named  S.  Carmine 
Pino.  This  is  not  the  same  man  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  incidentally. 


I  asked  the  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  police 
to  check  this  man  out  so  as  to  determine  if 
he  was  associated  with  the  Magaddino  family 
who  control  organized  crime  in  Buffalo  and 
southwestern  Ontario,  according  to  the  FBI 
and  McLellan  commission.  I  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  police  investigation  report  which 
reads  verbatim  as  follows: 

Sebastien  Carmine  Pino,  date  of  birth 
3.5.20,  2483  Whitney  Avenue,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  August,  1967,  was  a 
frequent  traveller  with  Peter  A.  Magaddino 
to  Toronto.  Did  attend  wedding  between 
La  Duca's  daughter,  Magaddino's  son-in- 
law,  and  Rangatori's  son— cigarette  vending 
machinery.  Played  cards  on  numerous 
occasions  at  Como's  Restaurant  with  Peter 
A.  Magaddino,  Nino  Magaddino  and  others. 
Detective  R.  Dixon  had  conversations  with 
Pino's  son  when  young  Pino  was  an  usher 
at  the  Strand  Theatre.  Young  Pino  bragged 
that  his  father  worked  for  Peter  A.  Magad- 
dino. 

This  is  the  president  of  the  company  doing 
the  development  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 
Niagara  Falls  local  officials  either  do  not 
care  or  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  In  fact 
Mayor  Miller  gave  a  statement  to  the  local 
press  in  which  he  said  it  was  not  the  city's 
function  to  query  where  a  developer's 
money  comes  from  and  maybe  he  is  right. 
Maybe  he  is  right.  How  can  they? 

But  certainly  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
unanswered  questions  here.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  man  who  is  purporting  to  be 
the  developer  is  not  the  developer.  He  is  a 
front.  There  is  no  question  that  the  board  of 
directors  is  headed  by  a  man  who  works  for 
the  Magaddinos  and  is  closely  associated 
with  them.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
board  of  directors  really  do  not  own  this  land 
anyway,  because  when  I,  and  a  reporter— 
again  not  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  shorthand 
reporter— interviewed  this  man  in  New  York, 
he  said  that  he  owned  the  land  and  that 
Rapids  View  Development  was  his  company. 

There  are  lots  of  strange  things  happening 
here.  Certainly,  before  this  particular  develop- 
ment should  proceed— and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
$100  million  development  right  next  to 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  property— we 
should  know  a  lot  more  about  who  is  doing 
the  developing,  who  is  behind  it  and  if  truly 
this  is  Mafia  money  coming  in  there.  I  think 
a  lot  of  innocent  people  have  become  inno- 
cently involved. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  agree  with  the  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  agrees  with  me? 
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Mr.  Bukator:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  glad.  The  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  agrees  with  me. 

I  think  there  are  innocent  people  who  have 
l>ecome  innocently  involved.  I  am  aware  that 
people  were  hired  to  do  certain  work  for  the 
company  who  had  no  idea  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  about  it  and  did  that  work.  I 
am  not  criticizing  them  and  I  am  not  mention- 
ing their  names.  There  is  no  reason  I  should 
but  there  is  something  that  smells  not  well 
here  and  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
through  the  planning  board.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  through  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  until  we  know  more  of  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  there  anything  illegal  in  the 
development  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  to  the  member  for 
Downsview,  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  the 
development  of  the  land  but  does  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  want  the  Mafia  doing 
$100  million  development  in  our  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  think  this  is  one  case  where 
the  government  has  enough  information.  If 
anyone  doubts  the  existence  or  the  extent  of 
organized  crime  in  this  province,  he  should 
read  the  speech  given  by  the  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  OPP  on  October  31,  1968, 
at  the  coroners'  convention: 

The  Mafia  partly  controls  bookmaking  in 
Ontario  and  wire  services  from  US  race- 
tracks. The  Mafia  also  had  part  control  of 
betting  on  sports  events  in  Ontario,  but  had 
no  control  over  the  events  themselves. 
There  is  contact  between  two  US  Mafia 
families,  the  Magaddino  family  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  Joseph  Zarilli  family  of  Detroit, 
and  criminals  in  Ontario,  but  it  could  not 
be  said  with  certainty  what  influence  they 
had  on  the  Ontario  crime  scene.  However, 
police  know  that  money  from  members  of 
US  families  has  financed  several  business 
establishments  in  the  province  during  the 
past  several  years. 

We  are  going  depend  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  provincial  police  to  fight  this. 
I  have  sort  of  given  up  hope  with  the  Attor- 
ney General— not  that  he  could  not,  and  not 
that  he  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  do  it. 
For  some  reason,  which  we  cannot  fathom, 
and  which  he  will  not  state,  he  does  not 
wish  to  fight  organized  crime  in  this  province. 
I  must  give  a  word  of  commendation  to 
the  Speaker.  He  has  taken  a  lot  of  abuse  over 


something  that  happened  here  some  years 
ago.  But  I  am  aware  of  why  he  was  doing 
that.  In  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  bill 
that  caused  all  the  trouble  and  there  were 
flaws,  bad  flaws  in  that  bill— but  in  the  heat 
and  the  excitement  of  that  bill,  we  lost  track 
of  why  the  then  Attorney  General  was  bring- 
ing that  bill  in.  He  was  aware  of  the  problem 
at  that  time,  and  this  was  his  attempt  to 
tackle  it.  In  the  excitement  that  occurred  at 
that  time,  and  the  quite  deserved  fears  about 
civil  liberties,  nothing  was  done.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  the  present  Attorney  General  is  fright- 
ened, but  nothing  was  done.  And  our  pro- 
vince has  become  a  haven,  it  has  become  a 
haven. 

One  of  the  problems— the  major  problem— is 
the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Premier  will  not  act.  They  will  not  hold  a 
royal  commission,  they  will  not  give  orders  to 
keep  the  American  criminals  out  of  here. 
Theirs  is  the  main  problem.  But  in  addition 
to  that,  we  have  a  problem  in  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police.  This  is  a  fine  body  of  men 
let  me  emphasize  this  again— honest  beyond 
doubt;  no  one  has  ever  questioned  that.  But 
there  is  one  department  that  is  bad,  and 
it  is  the  intelligence  department.  It  is  weak, 
and  this  has  come  out  time  and  time  again. 

When  Hickling  Johnston— I  have  mention- 
ed their  summary  before— did  their  personnel 
management  study  of  the  OPP,  this  was  orig- 
inally set  up  in  reference  to  traffic  supervision 
and  control.  But  the  Hickling  Johnston  per- 
sonnel noted  in  off-shoots  from  this  that  the 
efficiency  level  of  the  force  up  to  staff  ser- 
geant was  very  good,  but  that  the  efficiency 
in  the  higher  posts  was  deplorably  bad— in 
fact,  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  level  of  the 
position. 

They  also  noted  that,  except  for  Mr.  Silk 
himself,  there  was  not  a  single  university 
graduate  on  the  force.  That  does  not  matter 
very  much  in  most  branches  of  the  force;  you 
do  not  need  university  graduates  in  most  of 
them.  But  surely  the  intelligence  division 
does  need  it. 

This  is  the  one  division  that  has  been 
weak.  It  failed  the  Attorney  General  when 
his  estimates  were  on.  He  sent  them  out  to 
do  a  study  for  him— a  report— and  they  came 
back  with  a  report  that  did  not  have  a  single 
paragraph  without  errors.  They  embarrassed 
him,  they  embarrassed  the  government  of  the 
province  and  they  embarrassed  all  of  us  by 
their  inefficiency. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  a  fool  of.  Believe  it  or  not,  we 
would  like  him  to  be  very  successful.  This 
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does  not  apply  to  some  of  the  other  ministers 
over  there,  whom  we  are  happy  to  see  make 
fools  of  themselves.  But  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  one  place  we  cannot  afford  that.  He  is 
responsible  for  justice;  he  is  responsible  for 
the  control  of  crime  and  we  cannot  afford  an 
incompetent  Attorney  General.  We  do  not 
want  that.  We  would  rather  see  the  member 
for  Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton)  or  many  of  the 
other  competent  men  the  government  has 
over  there  sitting  in  that  job,  who  would  do 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  job  being  done  now? 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  for  the  last  four  hours.  If  none 
of  it  has  sunk  through,  there  is  no  hope.  One 
of  the  Conservative  members  has  asked  me, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  the  job  being  done 
now: 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  job  being  done 
now  is  that  there  are  no  jobs  being  done 
now.  We  have  a  very  amiable  gentleman  sit- 
ting in  the  Attorney  General's  chair  who 
backs  his  staff  at  all  times.  He  has  made  no 
effort  to  control  or  fight  organized  crime  in 
this  province.  He  will  not  order  a  royal  com- 
mission to  look  into  organized  crime.  He  will 
not  do  what  is  really  the  major  suggestion 
which  I  am  going  to  come  to  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, which  is,  set  up  a  permanent  com- 
mission, as  has  been  done  in  other  areas.  I 
will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

We  have  to  have  some  shake-ups  in  the 
intelligence  squad  of  the  OPP,  we  have  to 
have  serious  shake-ups  in  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  went  down  to  see 
United  States  attorney  Schroeder,  who  has 
been  of  immeasurable  help,  and  the  thing  he 
said  was  that  if  we  in  Ontario  really  wish  to 
control  organized  crime,  we  must  pass  two 
laws. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  they  do  it  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Shulman:  First,  an  anti-racketeering 
law— and  I  have  a  copy  of  their  law  here,  but 
it  is  very  lengthy  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  by  reading  it;  I 
have  it  available  if  anyone  wishes  it— and  an 
anti-loan-sharking  law,  for  which  the  same 
applies.  We  do  not  have  laws  to  control 
these.  We  have  laws  so  that  if  somebody 
goes  out  and  bangs  you  over  the  head,  there 
is  no  problem,  but  when  criminals  converse 
over  the  phone  about  international  crime, 
when  criminals  may  conspire  across  the 
border  to  commit  crimes  that  are  crimes  in 
both    countries,    we    do    not    have    an    anti- 


racketeering    law    that    can    be    laid    against 
them. 

Maybe  the  member  for  Downsview  is  right. 
We  do  not  have  the  right  laws,  and  so  Mr. 
Moody  could  not  go  ahead  and  lay  the  proper 
charges.  This  is  what  he  said,  "If  you  really 
want  to  control  crime,  you  have  got  to  have 
these  two  laws  first  of  all— an  anti-racketeering 
law  and  an  anti-loan-sharking  law." 

Second,  the  FBI  has  recommended  a  much 
closer  surveillance  of  our  border  with  the 
USA.  The  New  York  State  Police  explained 
to  me  that  whenever  they  are  aware  that  a 
US  racketeer  is  going  to  Ontario,  they  notify 
the  OPP,  but  in  almost  all  cases— in  fact  they 
could  not  think  of  an  exception— he  is  allowed 
to  proceed  unhindered.  That  is  why  we  have 
these  steady  visitors.  In  fact,  now  I  under- 
stand some  of  the  people  have  bought  sum- 
mer resorts,  or  rather  summer  cottages,  on  our 
side  of  Lake  Erie,  because  they  can  come  up 
and  meet  in  the  cottages.  It  is  so  convenient. 
If  anyone  asks  them,  they  are  just  going  to 
their  cottage. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  works  differently 
when  one  of  our  criminals  goes  to  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  mean  an  active  criminal,  but 
someone  with  a  crime  in  the  past,  involved  in 
organized  crime;  they  promptly  arrest  and 
deport  him.  We  had  one  from  Hamilton  last 
February;  we  had  a  gentleman  from  Guelph 
just  last  month.  As  soon  as  they  crossed  the 
border,  the  police  picked  them  up  and  said, 
"Okay  brother,  we  do  not  want  you  here; 
go  on  back."  If  he  tries  it  again,  they  will 
arrest  him  for  breaking  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  coming  in  of  a  prohibited 
person. 

We  should  do  the  same  thing.  By  our 
allowing  them  to  come  up  here  freely,  they 
hold  their  meetings  and  they  are  able  to 
make  their  plans,  not  just  for  the  United 
States,  but  also  for  us.  The  case  of  Carrella 
in  Oakville,  of  course  was  a  classic.  This 
man  drove  his  car  into  the  river  on  the 
American  side  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  drowned,  and  moved  to  Oakville,  and 
when  he  was  found  here  nothing  was  done. 
He  had  not  broken  any  laws  here. 

Thirdly,  and  most  important,  a  permanent 
commission  of  investigation  should  be  estab- 
lished in  this  province  similar  to  the  New 
York  commission.  I  have  here  the  12th  annual 
report  of  the  commission,  which  is  published 
for  the  state  of  New  York  in  March,  1970, 
and  they  do  in  an  official  way  what  I  have 
been  attempting  to  do  in  an  amateurish  way— 
and  I  admit  it  is  amateurish  because  I  do  not 
have  the  proper  sources,  or  resources  to  do 
this.  ! 
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I  have  had  tremendous  co-operation  from 
police  officers,  particularly  American  police 
officers,  and  from  some  Canadians  who  felt 
that  there  were  things  that  had  to  be  cleared 
up  here.  I  have  had  great  help  from  a  num- 
ber of  officials,  but  an  individual,  an  MPP  or 
otherwise,  cannot  do  this.  This  has  to  be 
done,  if  it  is  going  to  be  done  properly,  by 
a  crime  commission,  and  that  is  really  what 
we  need. 

It  is  not  good  enough  if  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  Premier  comes  along  and  says, 
"Well,  the  Attorney  General  is  wrong,  we 
should  have  this  hearing  into  organized  crime 
in  the  construction  industry."  And  they  will 
label  a  few  baddies  and  maybe  they  will  send 
them  to  jail,  and  maybe  they  will  clean  up 
this  individual  problem.  It  is  too  wide-sweep- 
ing. We  need  a  permanent  committee— and 
this  is  really  the  point  that  all  this  speech  is 
about— such  as  has  been  done  in  New  York, 
where  their  commission  has  been  so  effective 
in  many  areas. 

They  found,  for  example,  in  garbage  collec- 
tion and  in  bagel-making  of  all  things,  the 
Mafia  had  moved  in;  at  first  legitimately  and 
then  using  illegitimate  methods  to  force  com- 
petitors out  of  business.  By  putting  the  light 
of  publicity  on  this  type  of  thing  they  have 
been  able  to  clear  up  abuse  after  abuse,  some 
of  them  involving  actual  political  administra- 
tions in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  (Northumberland):  They 
still  have  as  much  crime. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  do  not  want  as  much 
crime. 

Mr.  Rowe:  They  cannot  be  very  effective, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  so  much 
crime. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Of  course,  they  have  a  very 
serious  crime  problem.  The  Conservative 
member  has  pointed  out  that  they  have  not 
solved  the  crime  problem;  of  course  they 
have  not  solved  the  crime  problem.  But  they 
have  gone  a  great  long  way  toward  cracking 
the  Mafia  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
the  coloured  problem  which  we  are  very  for- 
tunate not  to  have  here,  and  which  involves 
so  much  of  their  time  and  attention,  and  a 
riot  problem.  But  they  are  trying,  and  they 
are  being  effective,  at  least  in  these  particular 
areas  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  we 
are  not  trying. 

If  we  really  seriously  want  to  force  the 
Mafia  from  this  province,  if  we  really  seri- 
ously want  to  control  organized  crime,  this 
is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  It  is  my  hope 


that  somewhere  along  the  line  someone  in 
that  cabinet— and  we  have  four  of  the  mem- 
bers here,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  one 
of  them  does  pay  some  attention— one  member 
at  least  will  carry  back- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Good  work! 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Gross- 
man)-will  carry  back  to  the  cabinet  some  of 
this  message  because  it  is  of  key  importance. 
It  is  difficult  at  times,  but  I  have  tried  not  to 
be  too  political  because  this  is  a  national 
problem,  it  is  a  provincial  problem,  and  it  is 
something  that  the  three  parties  really  should 
work  together  on  instead  of  picking  at  each 
other,  for  so  far  there  have  been  two  or 
three  times  when  information  has  been 
brought  to  me  that  actually  involved  persons 
in  other  parties. 

I  have  taken  great  care  not  to  mention 
that,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to  do  that,  be- 
cause this  is  an  area  where  I  think  we  should 
seek  co-operation.  I  think  that  the  cabinet 
should  welcome  the  co-operation,  and  I  hope 
that  something  will  come  of  this  more  than 
a  few  headlines,  because  something  should 
come  of  it. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  organized 
crime.  I  have  one  other  matter  which  I  am 
not  going  to  go  into  but  I  might  as  well  let 
the  member  for  Spadina-St.  Patrick  know, 
St.  Patrick-St.  Andrew. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  you  know,  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  student  volunteers  working  for  me  all 
summer,  and  they  have  prepared  a  very 
extensive  and  very  detailed  survey  of  one 
aspect  of  The  Department  of  Correctional 
Services— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  One  of  them  was  a 
honey. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sure  it  was.  Actually  I 
was  thinking  I  might  release  it  today,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  minutes  left  and  my 
voice  is  giving  out,  so  I  am  going  to  stop 
my  speech  now  and  allow  someone  else  to 
continue,  and  I  will  put  it  out  in  the  form 
of  a  report.  I  am  sure  that  all  members 
of  the  House  will  be  interested,  because  I 
think  it  perhaps  might  be  of  some  value  to 
the  minister  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
his  department. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  take  part  in  this  debate, 
simply  because  I  have  been  reading  the 
papers.  The  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Shulman)  was  doing  a  lot  of  work 
trying  to  unravel  and  uncover  crime  in  On- 
tario, crime  in  Canada,  and  I  guess  no  one 
can  take  exception  to  that.  I  think  that 
makes  sense.  I  think  where  criminals  are  do- 
ing business,  if  they  can  be  apprehended, 
that  is  part  of  our  work,  I  suppose,  as  legis- 
lators. There  is  no  question  that  here  we  are 
all  in  complete  agreement  with  his  intentions 
to  clean  up  crime  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  read  one  of  the  headlines  in  the  Niagara 
Falls  papers— and  I  say  that  this  is  the  only 
place  that  I  did  receive  my  information— and 
I  am  not  going  to  read  the  full  account,  but 
I  think  there  is  enough  to  be  said  out  of  the 
clippings  to  put  the  record  straight.  The 
headline  in  the  August  14  paper,  Niagara 
Falls  Review,  is,  "Mafia  Tentacles  Enfold 
Shulman."  That  is  in  bold  print.  Then  it  says: 

Dr.  Morton  Shulman  says  the  Mafia  is 
involved  in  Niagara  Falls  and  area  real 
estate.  The  New  Democratic  Party  MPP 
for  High  Park  also  says  the  Mafia  is  also 
involved  in  Mafia  gambling  operations. 

He  reaffirmed  that  this  morning  in  his  talk. 

During  a  telephone  interview  Thursday, 
Dr.  Shulman,  a  former  Toronto  coroner, 
said  he  hopes  to  present  these  facts  to  an 
inquiry  into  alleged  relationships  between 
members  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
and  four  men  accused  of  having  Mafia  con- 
nections. Dr.  Shulman  also  alleged  there 
are  public  officials— 

And  this  is  where  we  take  exception,  to  the 
clipping  at  least.  He  may  not  have  said  it. 

Dr.  Shulman  also  alleged  there  are  pub- 
lic officials  in  the  Niagara  area  and  munici- 
pality who  have  Mafia  connections. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Not  Cana- 
dians. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  will  come  to  that.  I  am  glad 
the  member  interjected.  The  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  interjected,  "Not  Canadians." 
That  clears  up  that  situation.  But  for  a  period 
time,  it  created  quite  a  disturbance  in  the 
minds  of  elected  people  in  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  and,  since  I  was  their  member,  they 
oontacted  me. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Niagara  Falls 
council  took  exception— and  I  do  not  suppose 
I  should  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  read 
more  of  these  particular  accounts,  but  yet  I 
should    let    the    members    know    how    these 


things  can  spill  over  and  involve  innocent 
people,  people  who  believe  they  are  doing  a 
good  job. 

At  a  meeting  in  Niagara  Falls,  the  council 
themselves  agreed: 

Ordered  on  the  motion  of  Alderman 
Puttick,  seconded  by  Alderman  Hunt, 
that  the  local  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly  be  asked  to  introduce,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature,  council's  request 
that  the  names  of  the  area  officials 
accused  by  Dr.  Shulman  as  having  connec- 
tions with  the  Mafia  organization  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  city  chief,  or  deputy  chief  of 
police,  and  that  the  information  be  con- 
veyed to  council  if  it  is  deemed  advisable 
by  the  police  officials. 

I  believe  the  council  of  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  took  an  exceptionally  reasonable 
approach  to  this  problem,  believing  that 
someone  would  be  named  from  their  council 
or  among  the  officials.  They  did  not  say,  "tell 
us  of  the  council,"  they  said,  "take  it  up  with 
our  police  force,  bring  it  to  them  and  let  us 
put  this  out  in  the  open."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  very  fiery  councillor,  whom  I  mentioned 
here  about  a  week  ago,  read  a  statement  like 
this  in  the  paper— Niagara  Falls  Review, 
August  15: 

Puttick  Says  After  the  Resolution, 
Shulman  Should  Put  Up  or  Shut  Up 

Dr.  Morton  Shulman  was  asked  to  put 
up  or  shut  up  at  a  city  council  Friday 
night. 

Alderman  Puttick  did  the  asking.  He  did 
not  like  Dr.  Shulman  saying  in  the  Review 
interview  Friday  that  there  are  public 
officials  in  the  Niagara  area  and  municipal- 
ity who  have  connections  with  the  Mafia. 
Alderman  Puttick  suggested  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  MPP  for  High  Park  turn 
in  his  findings  at  the  civic  police  station. 

"Let  us  see  some  names,"  the  Alderman 
said. 

And  again— I  would  like  to  have  it  on  the 
record  for  the  second  time— the  member  for 
High  Park  said  it  did  not  involve  officials  of 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  said  that  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well  it  gave  some  worry  to 
these  people  and  they  had  a  perfect  right- 
Mr.  Shulman:  I  said  that  at  the  time.  It  is 
right  in  the  article. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  it  is  in  one  of  these  articles, 
I  did  not  see  it.  I  read  everything  very 
thoroughly. 
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The  mayor  of  the  city  was  quite  concerned, 
naturally.  He  said  he  was  misquoted  and  he 
had  a  reprint  of  what  he  said  and  he  had  a 
copy  of  the  tape  also,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  had 
a  copy  of  tape  replayed  for  his  satisfaction 
and  he  finds  that  he  did  not  say  "he  did  not 
care"  whether  it  was  Mafia  money  or  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  said  he  could  not  do 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Certainly  he  cannot  and  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can.  Municipalities  sell 
debentures.  This  government  went  to  Ger- 
many and  borrowed  $50  million,  or  Hydro 
did.  Lord  knows  where  that  money  comes 
from. 

So  the  city  mayor  was  perfectly  within  his 
rights  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  a  thing 
about  the  money  or  where  it  came  from.  But 
he  certainly  did  not  want  to  lx>  branded  with 
that  one  thought,  and  that  one  thought  only, 
that  he  did  not  care  if  it  was  Mafia  money 
coming  into  the  city.  The  man  is  very  con- 
cerned and  a  good  public  official,  I  may  say. 
So,  I  will  read  this  small  short  account  into 
the  record: 

Mayor  Franklin  Miller  does  not  believe 
Mafia  money  is  invested  in  Niagara  Falls. 

"I  have  never  had  any  indication  from 
any  source  that  there  is  Mafia  money  in- 
vested in  any  business  in  Niagara  Falls," 
the  mayor  said.  "I  would  like  to  be  the 
first  to  know  as  mayor  of  this  city  and  as 
chairman  of  the  police  commission,"  he 
said. 

He  was  commenting  on  the  visit  Friday 
by  Dr.  Morton  Shulman,  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  member  for  High  Park,  Tor- 
onto, saying  he  had  information  that  profits 
from  criminal  activities  are  being  invested 
here. 

And  this  is  the  mayor,  I  am  quoting  him: 

"When  a  firm  or  individual  applies  for 
a  building  permit  and  all  bylaws  and  reg- 
ulations are  complied  with,"  Mayor  Miller 
said,  "we  cannot  stop  them.  We  do  have 
the  authority  to  ask  if  they  have  finances 
to  go  through  with  the  project,  but  not  to 
ask  where  the  money  comes  from,"  the 
mayor  said. 

And  I  think  maybe  he  was  taking  his  rightful 
position. 

I  have  skipped  by  many  of  these  particular 
accounts.  I  will  say  this— I  have  been  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  since 
1959  and  I  would  give  a  lot  to  be  able  to 
get  the  headlines  that  the  member  for  High 
Park  received  in  our  local  papers,  because  he 


was  going  to  unravel  so  many  things  connect- 
ed with  the  activity  of  the  Mafia  in  Niagara 
Falls.  This  type  of  headline  would  elect  me 
to  the  Legislature  in  the  next  election,  I  am 
sure,  if  I  could  get  them  to  say  that  "Bukator 
said",  instead  of  "Shulman  said." 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  had  better  run  in  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  like  the  member  to 
do  that.  I  think  we  would  have  a  real  com- 
petition there.  Something  tells  me  there 
would  lx?  the  quieter  member  of  the  two  in 
the  House  in  the  next  session! 

"Shulman  Visiting  Police  on  Mafia." 

"Shulman  Checks  Police  Tip  that  Mafia  is 
Investing  Here." 

"Shulman  Visiting  Police  on  Mafia." 

"So  we  have  an  alderman  now  saying  we 
are  all  for  the  doctor.  We  are  all  against  sin 
and  we  are  all  against  crime,  and  I  will  cheer 
him  on,  too.  I  will  stir  the  rest  of  the  public 
in  the  province.  Let  us  get  lrehind  this  man 
and  clean  up  crime. 

But  I  said  it  in  a  radio  address  not  too 
long  ago,  I  say  it  in  this  House  and  I  say  it 
to  anyone  who  will  listen  to  me.  In  the  ap- 
proach to  get  to  and  pinpoint  and  get  the 
criminals  that  ought  to  be  behind  bars— the 
thugs  that  ought  to  be  there  today— if  you  are 
going  to  trample  on  innocent  people,  if  you 
are  going  to  hurt  families  that  are  not  in- 
volved except  by  implication  and  by  applying 
their  names  along  with  those  of  the  thugs  of 
that  area  that  were  read  off  today— I  agree, 
there  is  no  question  of  many  of  these  men 
being  involved  with  some  kind  of  criminal 
activity- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Who  are  the  innocent  people 
being  hurt? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Let  us  take  the  city's  attitude 
to  what  the  member  has  said  and  what  was 
published.  I  would  like  to  put  that  straight 
first  and  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  If  the  hon.  member  will 
adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Very  good,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  stop  at  this  point.  Could  I  just  take  one 
more  minute  to  finish  this  particular  portion? 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  I  wanted  to  conclude  with  this. 
It  is  a  little  longer,  but  possibly  because  of 
the  importance  of  it— it  was  written  to  me  on 
city  stationery: 

At  a   recent  meeting   of  the  council   of 

the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  a  discussion  was 
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held  regarding  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Niagara  Falls  Review  on  August  24 
containing  certain  remarks  attributed  to 
Dr.  Shulman.  Of  particular  concern  to 
council  was  the  allegation  that  there  are 
public  officials  in  the  Niagara  area  and 
municipality  who  have  Mafia  connections. 
Dr.  Shulman  did  not  say  whether  the  offi- 
cials reffered  to  were  Canadian  or  Amer- 
ican. 

While  the  city  council  recognizes  the 
right  to  Dr.  Shulman  to  express  his  opi- 
nion, they  feel  that  he  should  be  more 
specific  in  his  accusations.  His  statement 
has    cast'  aspersions    on   all    officials,    both 

appointed  and  elected,  in  the  Niagara  re- 

... 
gion. 

As  the  representative  of  this  riding, 
would  you  please  introduce  to  the  legislat- 
ive assembly  a  request  of  the  council  of 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  that  Dr.  Shulman 
make  available  tto  either  the  chief  or  deputy 
chief  of  Niagara  Falls  police  department 
the  names  qi ,  any  of  the  officials  of  area 
municipalities  suspected  of  having  con- 
nections with  the  Mafia  organization.  This 
information  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  muni- 
cipal council  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  by 
the  aforementioned  police  official.  It  is  our 


hope  that  this  action  will  be  instrumental 
in  assisting  the  police  department  to  com- 
bat the  infiltration  of  Mafia  influence  and 
the  lifting  of  the  blanket  of  suspicion  that 
has  been  placed  on  all  municipal  officials. 

That  was  signed  by  the  clerk,  J.  L.  Collinson. 

I  put  that  on  the  record  simply  because  we 
cleared  one  point  this  morning.  None  of  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  or 
that  region  are  involved  in  any  way  in  activ- 
ities and  at  least  that  record  has  been  clear- 
ed up  by  the  member  for  High  Park  himself, 
which  is  a  point  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Bukator  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  announced  last 
night,  Monday  we  will  proceed  with  legisla- 
tion, and  if  there  is  time,  budget  debate. 
There  will  be  no  night  session  on  Tuesday. 


Hon.    Mr.    Grossman 
ment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


moves    the    adjourn- 


The    House    adjourned   at   1    o'clock,   p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  our  visitors  in 
the  galleries  are,  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Listowel  Secondary  School,  from  Listo- 
wel;  in  the  west  gallery,  students  from 
Gravenhurst  High  School,  from  Gravenhurst, 
and  Orde  Street  Public  School  in  Toronto 
and,  in  both  galleries,  students  from  Havergal 
College  in  Toronto. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  has  the 
floor. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  members  a  change  in  the  organization  of 
The  Department  of  Highways. 

Effective  immediately,  the  municipal  road 
office  will  become  the  municipal  roads  branch. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  municipal  roads  system  in  the 
total  transportation  network  of  the  province 
has  been  very  noticeable.  One  place  this  has 
been  reflected  is  in  the  budget  for  my  depart- 
ment, where  the  expenditure  for  financial 
assistance  for  municipal  road-building  proj- 
ects has  increased  from  $133,092,000  in  the 
1965-1966  fiscal  year  to  over  $205  million  for 
the  current  year. 

In  order  to  provide  the  people  of  Ontario 
with  an  integrated  and  efficient  road  system 
we  shall  continue  to  lend  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  municipalities  to  bring  their  plans  to 
fruition  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an 
increased  emphasis  on  integrated  transporta- 
tion systems  for  urban  areas.  This  year  The 
Department  of  Highways  established  a  re- 
search and  transportation  branch  to  keep  pace 
with  developments  in  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
portation and  to  assess  the  needs  in  urban 
areas  throughout  the  province.  Assisting  the 
development  and  planning  of  overall  trans- 
portation systems  in  urban  centres  on  a  con- 
sultant basis  with  the  municipalities  will  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  activity  in 
my  department. 


Monday,  November  9,  1970 

Intensified  liaison  between  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  municipalities  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  developing  transporta- 
tion networks  to  serve  immediate  and  future 
needs  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
province  as  the  municipal  governments 
assume  a  more  active  role  in  planning  com- 
plex transportation  systems. 

In  recognition  of  this  expanded  role  for 
municipalities  we  have  upgraded  the  munici- 
pal roads  office  to  branch  status  and  it  will 
be  directed  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Wilmot,  who 
has  held  the  position  of  municipal  engineer 
since  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  30, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon) 
raised  a  question  relating  to  the  designation 
of  assessment  for  school  support.  The  first 
part  of  his  question  asked  why  the  "depart- 
ment's manual  for  enumerators  decrees  that  in 
a  case  where  ownership  of  a  property  is 
vested  in  several  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a 
public  school  supporter,  the  entire  assess- 
ment is  placed  on  the  public  school  rolls?" 

In  response  I  would  point  out  that,  over 
the  years,  the  provisions  of  The  Separate 
Schools  Act  relating  to  the  designation  of 
assessment  for  school  support  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
The  court  has  repeatedly  ruled  that  school 
support  cannot  be  split  between  school 
boards,  except  in  the  case  of  corporations. 

I  am  providing  the  hon.  leader  with  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  which  summarizes  leading 
cases  on  this  important  subject.  In  essence, 
these  cases  illustrate  the  following: 

In  a  situation  in  which  a  non-Catholic  is 
one  of  the  joint  tenants  of  property,  the 
school  support  taxes  must  be  applied  in  total 
to  the  public  school  board.  They  cannot  be 
split. 

When  a  Roman  Catholic  is  the  sole  pro- 
prietor, whether  as  owner  or  as  tenant,  and 
is  an  occupant,  or  a  joint  occupant,  of  his  or 
her  property,   in  the  absence   of  any  formal 
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tenancy  agreement  in  favour  of  the  non- 
Catholic  party,  the  Roman  Catholic  proprietor 
is  entitled  to  determine  that  the  rate  shall  be 
applied  for  separate  school  purposes. 

In  order  to  ensure  direction  of  school  sup- 
port for  separate  school  purposes,  where  a 
non-Catholic  and  a  Roman  Catholic  are  joint 
tenants,  they  may  quite  properly  enter  into 
an  agreement  whereby  the  subjects  of  joint 
tenancy  are  leased  to  the  Roman  Catholic  for 
a  term,  the  lease  to  be  in  writing  and  prop- 
erly executed.  The  lessee  then  becomes  "the 
tenant"  for  assessment  purposes  and  is  en- 
titled to  determine  the  application  of  school 
support  taxes. 

When  partners  jointly  own  property,  the 
partnership  is  "occupant"  for  assessment 
school  support  purposes;  the  partnership  as 
such  is  "the  tenant";  a  mixed  partnership  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  partners 
cannot  support  separate  schools. 

Basically,  in  the  absence  of  any  action  on 
the  part  of  a  rated  person,  he  will  be  assessed 
as  "public."  On  application,  he  may  have  his 
rates  applied  to  separate  schools  if  he  is  a 
Roman  Catholic.  This  extends  to  corporations 
who  may  have  Roman  Catholics  among  their 
shareholders.  However,  the  applicant  cor- 
poration must  prove  that  the  proportion  of 
the  rates  which  it  desires  to  direct  to  sep- 
arate school  support  does  not  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholic  holding  of  the 
issued  share  capital. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  how 
the  designation  was  done  in  the  past,  the 
provincial  enumerators  must  follow  the  law  of 
the  land.  As  I  said  in  this  House  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  in  response  to  an  oral  question  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  when  he  raised 
the  subject  a  second  time,  the  enumerators' 
manual  has  been  drawn  up  to  conform  with 
existing  legislation.  Prior  to  this  year  there 
was  no  comprehensive  manual  in  existence 
for  the  guidance  of  enumerators  on  a  prov- 
ince-wide basis. 

The  second  part  of  his  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  related  to  possible  inequities  to  the 
supporters  of  the  separate  school  system 
resulting  from  the  proper  application  of  the 
law. 

I  already  indicated  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  on  November  4  that  this  com- 
pliance does  not  necessarily  create  inequities. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  general 
legislative  grants  of  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation are  designed  so  that  any  loss  in 
assessment  is  fully  compensated  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  grant,  provided  the  school  board 


does    not    exceed    the    approved    levels    for 
capital  and  operating  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Hon.  Minister  of 
Education. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  25  years  there 
has  evolved  in  this  province  a  set  of  working 
relationships  between  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  their  organizations,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  school  boards  and  their 
organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
resulted  by  and  large  in  harmonious  co- 
operation between  the  two  groups  and  which 
have  contributed  to  the  substantial  progress 
in  the  continuing  improvement  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  This  result  has  been  achieved 
in  large  part  by  the  responsible  manner  in 
which  representatives  of  both  groups  have 
considered  their  interests  in  relation  to  those 
of  their  students  and  the  public  generally. 

As  is  probably  inevitable  in  a  society  as 
dynamic,  innovative  and  progressive  as  the 
one  in  which  we  live  in  this  province,  pro- 
cedures and  relationships  that  have  proved 
constructive  and  effective  in  the  past  may 
require  some  modification  and  adaptation  to 
meet  new  situations  and  new  circumstances 
as  they  emerge  in  our  society.  There  has  been 
evidence  during  the  past  year  that  this  general 
observation  has  some  application  to  the 
relationships  between  boards  and  teachers  in 
the  areas  of  negotiation  of  salaries,  fringe 
benefits,  and  related  matters. 

In  discussions  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  and  the 
Ontario  School  Trustees'  Council,  these  mat- 
ters have  been  explored  in  considerable  detail 
in  an  endeavour  to  find  acceptable  procedures 
and  solutions  to  the  problems  which  confront 
teachers  and  boards.  As  a  result,  it  has  been 
decided  to  appoint  by  order-in-council  a 
committee  of  three  persons,  with  one  of  the 
three  a  member  of  the  judiciary,  as  chairman. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are:  His 
Honour,  Chief  Judge  C.  E.  Bennett,  chief 
judge  of  the  county  and  district  courts  of 
Ontario,  as  chairman;  Mr.  R.  P.  Riggin,  in 
charge  of  employee  relations,  Noranda  Mines 
Limited;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Onyschuk  of  Thomson 
Rogers,  barristers,  in  Toronto. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  committee 
are  as  follows: 

1.  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon, 

(a)  the  process  of  negotiation  between 
teachers  and  school  boards,  including 

(i)  the  nature  and  length  of  agreements 
between  teachers  and  school  boards, 
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(ii)  the  establishment  of  appropriate  time 
schedules  for  negotiation  procedures  in 
order  to  ensure  adequate  staffing  of  the 
schools, 

(iii)  definition  of  the  bargaining  units; 

(b)  the  roles  of  the  various  professional  and 
trustee  organizations  in  the  bargaining  pro- 
cess; 

(c)  the  matters  to  be  properly  subject  to 
negotiations; 

(d)  any  other  related  matters; 

2.  after  due  study  and  consideration,  to 
make  such  recommendations,  with  respect  to 
the  matters  inquired  into  under  the  terms 
set  out  herein  as  the  committee  sees  fit,  to 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  its  deliberations,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  representations  from  the  par- 
ties, groups  and  organizations  concerned,  and 
will  explore  all  avenues  that  give  promise  of 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  problems  set  out 
in  the  terms  of  reference. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  will  be 
dealing  with  the  development  of  possible 
long-term  procedures.  The  committee  will 
require  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  explore 
these  possibilities,  so  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  its  report  will  not  be  available  to  offer 
guidance  for  the  negotiations  which  will  take 
place  during  the  period  from  now  until  next 
summer. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Federation  and  the  Ontario  School 
Trustees'  Council,  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  their  willingness  to  use,  in  the  interim 
period  until  the  committee  reports,  the  pro- 
cedures which  have  for  the  most  part  oper- 
ated effectively  in  the  past.  There  have  been 
joint  discussions  betwen  representatives  of 
the  two  groups  and  it  is  anticipated  that  fur- 
ther meetings  will  take  place  to  ensure  that 
the  interim  measures  can  be  followed  without 
disruption  of  the  school  system. 

I  am  certain  that  both  groups  have  the 
same  objective  in  mind  and  I  am  optimistic 
that  it  will  be  achieved.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  less 
an  objective  is  possible  or  tenable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  matter  of  privilege.  A  report  carried  by 
one  of  the  press  services  on  Friday  of  my 
speech,  and  which  was  picked  up  unfortu- 
nately by  one  of  the  papers,  the  Telegram, 
has  two  serious  errors  in  it  which  have  caused 


some  difficulty  and  I  hope  that  the  paper  will 
correct  it. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Telegram  of  Satur- 
day, November  7,  and  it  says: 

Dr.  Shulman  said  he  had  affidavits  from 
James  O'Brien  of  the  Metro  Police  intelli- 
gence division  about  a  meeting  at  the  300 
Club  in  Toronto. 

Sir,  my  only  comments  about  Detective 
O'Brien  are  on  page  4788-2  of  Hansard  and 
at  no  time  did  I  suggest  I  had  an  affidavit 
from  this  detective.  What  I  did  say,  in  fact, 
was  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  fol- 
lowed certain  individuals  to  this  meeting. 
I  hope  the  Telegram  will  correct  that, 
because  the  detective  is  in  some  difficulties 
as  a  result  of  that  erroneous  quotation. 

The  other  misquotation  is  in  the  same 
paragraph  of  the  same  story  in  which  it  says 
that  "Alex  Main  organized  the  workers  with 
the  help  of  contractors."  My  reference  to 
Alex  Main  is  on  the  very  same  page,  sir,  and, 
again,  I  made  no  such  comment,  because, 
Mr.  Main  of  course  had  nothing  to  do  with 
organizing  the  workers.  In  fact,  he  belonged 
to  a  different  union  entirely.  His  entire  role 
in  the  matter  was  as  an  observer  at  a  meeting 
where  the  head  of  the  union  involved  gave 
his  statement.  This  was  at  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Main's  lawyer  and  I  hope  that— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  member 
has  not  even  got  it  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  is  all  in  Hansard.  I 
hope  that  the  paper  involved  will  correct  it, 
so  as  to  clear  up  the  embarrassment  which 
has  occurred  to  these  two  men.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


SEPARATE  SCHOOL  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): A  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  further  to  his  statement. 

Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  problems 
that  are  arising  are  perhaps  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  assessment  manuals  reflect  the 
findings  of  the  supreme  court,  whereas  in 
many  communities  the  custom  has  not  fol- 
lowed those  findings  as  rigorously  as  the 
assessment  manual  now  requires  them  to  be 
followed.  Second,  would  there  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  legislation  to  clear  up  this  situa- 
tion, so  that  in  those  communities  where  the 
assessment  manual  requires  a  change  in  pro- 
cedure, this  might  be  remedied  by  Acts  of 
this  Legislature? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  the  answer 
the  first  part  is,  yes.  As  I  have  said,  the 
provincial  enumerators  in  using  the  manual 
are  carrying  out  not  necessarily  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  the  law  of  the 
province  to  be.  In  reply  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question,  perhaps  more  specifically  it 
should  be  directed  either  to  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  or  to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  The  specific  statute  which  is  being 
interpreted,  if  you  will,  by  the  enumerators' 
manual  is  The  Separate  Schools  Act.  Changes 
in  it  present  some  difficulties  as  I  understand 
it,  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  or 
have  been  so  interpreted  over  the  years. 


SALE  OF  RYERSON  PRESS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Premier.  Can  he  announce  to  the 
House  that  he  will  accept  the  offer  put  for- 
ward by  the  representative  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  Dr.  Frank  Brisbin,  and 
offer  his  good  offices  in  a  renegotiation  of  the 
sale  of  the  publishing  house,  Ryerson  Press, 
to  McGraw-Hill?  Does  he  believe  that  if 
this  offer  were  renegotiated  the  initiative  of 
The  Department  of  Trade  and  Development 
might  be  upgraded  to  the  point  where  the 
sale  could  be  made  to  a  Canadian  buyer? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  report  that  appeared  in  today's 
press  contains  new  information  concerning  the 
position  of  the  two  companies  involved.  In 
the  light  of  the  information  in  those  press 
reports,  the  government  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  two  organizations  concerned,  and  we 
have  made  arrangements  for  their  representa- 
tives to  meet  tomorrow  in  my  office.  We  will 
see  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Very  good.  A  supplementary 
question:  What  other  representatives  of  the 
government  would  meet  with  the  Premier? 
Would  the  Minister  of  Education  be  involved 
as  well  as  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes,  I  would  assume  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  and  myself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary:  To 
clarify  the  positions  or  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  by  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Development,  who  unfortun- 
ately is  not  here  today,  has  there  been  a 
specific  offer  by  the  Province  of  Ontario 
through   any    of   its   departments    to    provide 


monetary   assistance  in  directing  the  sale  of 
this  publishing  firm  to  a  Canadian  buyer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been,  because  I  do  not 
think  we  had  been  in  on  the  negotiations,  so 
to  speak,  to  that  stage.  However,  the  matter 
having  clarified  itself,  as  it  did  in  today's 
paper,  and  the  opportunity  having  been 
offered  for  some  further  action,  I  prefer  to 
start  from  here  and  see  what  we  can  do  with 
the  present  situation. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  A  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  he  received  any  letters  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  how  many  he  has  received  and 
how  many  are  in  favour  of  his  doing  some- 
thing about  Ryerson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  I  have 
seen  any  letters;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mail 
is  heavy  and  it  has  to  be  processed.  I  receive 
mail  on  every  subject  that  is  of  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  province,  but  I  am  not  in 
any  position  to  answer  that  question 
definitively  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question: 
Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  any  potential 
buyers  of  Ryerson  Press  should  directly 
approach  the  Premier,  as  I  think  was 
suggested  in  the  news  story  in  today's 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  to  find  out  what  arrange- 
ments they  might  make  to  make  "a  serious 
offer",  to  quote  Dr.  Brisbin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  happy  to 
hear  from  anybody  who  has  a  serious  offer 
to  make.  I  offer  my  services  and  those  of 
my  colleagues  and  any  other  assistance  the 
government  might  be  able  to  give. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  By  way 
of  supplementary— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position asked  the  original  question  and 
should  have  first  opportunity  for  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Nixon:  By  way  of  supplementary,  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Premier  could 
indicate,  beyond  his  good  offices,  if  there 
would  be  some  substantive  assistance  on  the 
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part  of  the  government  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  policy  to  maintain  this  last 
publishing  company  in  Canadian  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  much  would  be  served  by  speculation 
in  this  House  at  this  stage.  I  would  like  to 
see  what  the  situation  is;  certainly  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  made  available  by  the  two 
principals  involved  and  they  have  their  con- 
tractual relationships  one  with  the  other, 
to  which  they  have  both  referred.  At  the 
moment,  I  think  the  course  of  action  I  would 
like  to  take  would  be  to  sit  down  with  them 
and  see  what  the  situation  is.  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  motivated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  I 
take  it  then  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  not 
ruling  out  the  possibility  of  a  government 
equity  in  the  eventual  purchase  of  Ryerson 
Press,  even  in  conjunction  with  a  private 
offer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
have  to  see  how  this  would  fit  into  the 
general  policies  of  this  government. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  The  hon.  member  did  not  really 
feel  the  Prime  Minister  was  going  to  be 
sucked  into  that  one? 


LOGGING  IN  QUETICO  PARK 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests: 

Has  he  now  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
further  advice  on  the  suggestion  that  a 
moratorium  be  placed  on  any  further  logging 
or  road  development  in  Quetico  Park  pending 
the  report  of  his  advisory  committee,  which 
will  surely  not  be  available  until  next  spring, 
since  it  has  advertised  for  an  extensive  round 
of  public  hearings? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  The  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  still 
the  same  as  last  week.  This  matter  is  still 
under  advisement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary  question:  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  minister  can 
indicate  to  us  just  what  he  means  by  "under 
advisement"?  Does  this  mean  that  he  is  going 
to  postpone  the  decision  for  some  time  or,  in 
fact,  would  he  be  able  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  disposition  of  the  problem,  or  at 


least  put  it  on  ice,  that  is,  by  a  moratorium, 
before  the  session  prorogues  in  the  next  few 
days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
later  this  week  I  will  be  making  a  statement 
in  the  House  on  Quetico  Provincial  Park. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary:  Is 
the  minister  available  to  receive  a  submission 
from  individual  citizens  or  groups  who  want 
to  put  their  views  to  him,  or  does  he  feel 
that  these  positions  must  be  placed  only 
before  his  advisory  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  leader  knows,  we  have  an  advisory  com- 
mittee; however,  our  door  is  always  open 
and,  if  any  group  wants  to  meet  with  us,  we 
certainly  will  meet  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
l>orough  West,  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  does 
this  include  the  Save  Quetico  Committee  and 
Mrs.  Teitelbaum?  Is  the  minister  prepared  to 
meet  with  that  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  told  Mrs.  Teitelbaum 
that  my  first  responsibilities  were  to  this 
Legislature  and  that  this  week  was  a  very 
important  week.  We  have  important  legisla- 
tion and  I  said  I  was  prepared  to  meet  with 
her  and  her  group  any  time  beginning  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Beginning  next  Monday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  many  bills  does  the  min- 
ister have  standing  on  the  order  paper  to  be 
debated? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right.  It  is  an  appropriate 
question.  The  minister  could  find  half  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  It  is  a  question  that 
the  hon.  member  should  have  been  able  to 
answer  himself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary  to  the  minister: 
Can  the  minister  when  dealing—? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  the  minister,  when  giving 
his  reply  to  the  House  later  this  week,  explain 
why,    when    Boise    Cascade    has    now    7,500 
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square  miles  of  timber  rights  in  Ontario— 
between  three  and  four  million  acres  of 
allowable  cut,  the  vast  majority  of  it,  in  fact, 
not  cut— it  is  necessary  for  Boise  Cascade  to 
be  permitted  to  have  additional  square  miles 
in  Quetico  Provincial  Park?  Would  he  cover 
that  as  well? 

Hon.   Mr.  Brunelle:   Yes,  that  matter  will 
be  covered  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    hon.    Leader    of    the 
Opposition  may  proceed. 


the  decision  to  locate  the  school  in  this  par- 
ticular spot? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  specific  thoughts.  I  can  go  back 
not  only  a  few  months  but  four  or  five  years 
as  to  the  debate  on  the  building  of  this  par- 
ticular school  in  that  area,  both  with  respect 
to  location  and  the  actual  building  itself,  and, 
as  I  say,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  any 
official  representation,  and  this  would  not 
alter  the  decision  of  the  existing  board  or  our 
approval  of  it. 


LOCATION  OF  BUILDING  FOR 
CENTRAL  ALGOMA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education: 

Can  he  report  on  the  decision  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board,  or  officials  of  his 
department  associated  with  Central  Algoma 
Composite  High  School,  with  regard  to  a 
building  and  its  location,  which  was  raised 
here  in  this  House  some  weeks  ago?  Does- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  By  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel). 

Mr.  Nixon:  —he  know  whether  or  not  full 
approval  has  been  granted  and  is  it  his  inten- 
tion to  hold  up  approval  pending  a  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  high  school  district 
or  the  educational  district  will  retain  its 
present  boundaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  actually 
dealt  with  this  in  a  very  limited  way  during 
the  estimates.  As  far  as  I  can  recall,  we  are 
to  process  this  through  the  department.  There 
has  been  some  substantial  discussion  in  the 
area  as  to  the  exact  location.  As  I  indicated 
to  the  House  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  not 
prepared  to  upset  the  decision  made  by  the 
board,  nor  has  there  been  any  contemplation 
with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  boundaries. 
I  will  have  to  check  and  see  whether  or  not 
it  is  still  before  the  OMB  or  whether  approval 
has  been  given  there,  and  I  shall  get  this 
information  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Since  the  financing  of  the  school  is 
such  a  difficult  and  sensitive  problem,  is  the 
minister  aware  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
three  western  municipalities  in  the  district  to 
withdraw  from  the  Central  Algoma  district 
and  attach  themselves  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
area,  which  of  course  would  substantially 
alter   the   financial    question    associated    with 


FUNDING  OF  DEVELOPMENT, 
AT  LAKEHEAD   UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  question,  of  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs  this  time: 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  policy  as 
to  the  funding  of  development  of  Lakehead 
University?  Has  there  been,  let  us  say,  any 
withholding  of  payments  that  had  previously 
been  approved  for  capital  plant  expansion  at 
that  faculty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  three  projects  that  have  been  processed 
up  until  the  final  stage  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs.  I  am  only  going 
by  memory;  I  believe  one  of  them  was  an 
extension  to  the  library,  a  second  one  was 
related  to  some  extension  of  the  phys-ed 
facilities,  and  the  third  project  I  believe,  was 
either  the  power  or  the  heating  plant. 

As  I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  has 
been  given  to  move  ahead  with  the  addition 
to  the  heating  plant;  the  other  two  projects 
have  been  discussed  very  recently  with  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  governors  and  the  pres- 
ident of  Lakehead  University,  related  to  the 
interim  report  that  we  have  received  from 
Dr.  Wright  and  others  on  the  post-secondary 
commission.  Dr.  Wright  and  those  preparing 
this  interim  report  have  held  meetings  with 
both  institutions  in  the  Lakehead.  They  are 
in  the  process  of  finalizing  their,  shall  we  say, 
final  report,  which  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able to  us. 

In  the  interim  period  of  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  internal  discussions  related  to 
these  two  projects  and  also  the  second  phase 
of  Confederation  College  to  see  whether  or 
not— no  matter  what  the  ultimate  recom- 
mendation would  be— there  would  be  any 
conflict  or  any  areas  of  co-operation  related  to 
the  three  projects.  This  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  in  the  process  of  discussion  now,  and  when 
I   have   further   information   I   would  be  de- 
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lighted  to  inform  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  Does 
that  answer  mean  that  previously  approved 
expenditures  are  being  held  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
not.  The  procedures  through  the  department 
are  relatively  simple,  and  permission  has  not 
been  given  for  the  two  or  the  three  projects 
—and  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  talk- 
ing about  three  or  four,  or  two  or  three 
projects— at  the  Lakehead.  Some  of  the  work 
has  been  processed  under  the  temporary  or 
interim  capital  formula.  There  is  what  we 
call  a  space  entitlement  available  to  Lake- 
head— no  question  about  this— but  the  projects 
themselves  have  not  been  approved  and  of 
course  this  is  what  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  discussion  in  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Space  entitlement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  supplementary:  Is  it  fair  to 
say  that  Lakehead  University  and  the  com- 
mission that  the  minister  referred  to  are  will- 
ing to  throw  Confederation  College  to  the 
wolves  in  order  to  get  passage  of  the  neces- 
sary moneys  to  go  ahead  with  the  university 
projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
take  it  upon  myself  to  speak  for  Lakehead 
University.  I  can  only  relate  the  discussions 
I  held  with  representatives  and  their  board 
of  governors  and  their  president  and  with  the 
committee,  and  there  is  no  intention,  desire 
or  any  indication  that  they  would  do  any- 
thing but  give  encouragement  to  Confedera- 
tion College. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition— any   further  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Two  great  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


COMPENSATORY  LOANS  FOR 
WHITE  DOG  INDIAN  BAND 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests: 

Can  the  minister  tell  the  House  whether 
any  of  the  members  of  the  White  Dog  Indian 
Reserve  band  received  the  loans  that  are 
available  as  compensation  to  those  who  lost 
income  by  virtue  of  the  end  of  commercial 
fishing  in  the  Winnipeg  River  system? 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  this  information  to  the 
member.  I  am  not  aware  of  those  who  have 
or  have  not  made  application,  but  I  will  cer- 
tainly get  the  information  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Does 
the  minister  know  if  any  loans  have  in  fact 
yet  been  processed  to  people  in  northwestern 
Ontario  who  are  affected  by  the  ban,  as  a 
result  of  mercury  pollution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
during  the  last  month  that  the  second  agree- 
ment with  the  federal  government  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  the  applications  are  in  the 
process  of  being  looked  into.  I  am  sure  that 
the  applications  for  northwestern  Ontario  will 
certainly  receive  the  usual  consideration. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  ban  applied  back  on  May  1 
for  White  Dog  Falls  and  the  adjacent  river 
system.  Was  there  no  effort  made  on  the 
part  of  the  minister's  department  to  find  out 
those  who  were  adversely  affected  and  to 
provide  forms  of  compensation?  It  is  now  a 
number  of  months  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  will  have  this  infor- 
mation for  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Speaker. 


REQUEST  FOR  GRANT  BY 
ISLINGTON  INDIAN  BAND 

Mr.  Lewis:  Could  I  ask  then  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
status  of  the  request  for  $25,000  from  the 
Islington  reserve,  which  was  referred  to  in 
this  Legislature,  for  the  purchase  of  skidders 
and  other  equipment  used  in  logging? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  will  recall,  on  Thursday  after- 
noon of  last  week  the  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Bernier)  raised  that  question  in  the 
House. 

At  that  time  I  reported  that,  I  think  on 
October  30,  the  department  had  received  the 
application  from  the  chief  of  the  Islington 
band  setting  out  a  proposition  which  included 
the  items  that  he  makes  reference  to— the 
skidders  and  some  chain  saws  and  some  allow- 
ance for  fuel.  This  was  a  project  on  which 
they  put  a  price  tag  of  $35,000,  $10,000  of 
which  they  were  prepared  to  advance  by  way 
of  band  funds.  They  were  requesting  a 
$25,000  grant. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  member  for  Kenora 
who  raised  that  point  with  me  last  Thursday, 
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our  community  development  officer,  Mr.  Fox, 
was  to  call  on  them  on  Thursday  or  Friday 
of  last  week  to  obtain  some  further  infor- 
mation. So  the  application  is  very  current 
and  we  will  be  reporting  back  to  the  chief  as 
soon  as  we  have  the  additional  information 
that  our  community  development  officer  was 
to  obtain. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  how 
long  would  it  normally  take  to  process  such 
an  application,  assuming  the  minister's  re- 
ports were  positive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  can  vary  depending 
on  the  degree  of  information  that  is  in  the 
application.  I  must  say,  to  the  credit  of  this 
particular  chief  and  his  band,  their  applica- 
tion was  fairly  complete,  so  I  should  not 
think  it  would  take  very  long  before  we  can 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  with  respect  to  that 
request. 


COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  SUNDAY 
OPENING 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Is  the  Attorney  General  aware  of  any  com- 
plaints filed  in  relation  to  The  Lord's  Day 
Act  and  Sunday  openings  by  individual  police 
officers  in  the  province,  members  of  the  OPP 
or  private  citizens? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  complaints  which 
come  over  my  desk  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  in  the  last  six  weeks  there  have  perhaps 
been  half  a  dozen,  or  10,  something  like  that. 
I  am  aware  of  all  of  them;  I  set  them  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  how 
is  it  that  these  complaints  have  not  yet  been 
acted  on  since  they  relate  to  violations  of 
existing  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  have  been  acted 
on.  The  Attorney  General  has  a  discretion  as 
to  those  he  will  proceed  with  and  where  I 
have  exercised  the  discretion  to  proceed, 
those  have  been  proceeded  with.  Those  that 
I  have  decided  not  to  proceed  with  have  not 
been  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  many,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Equal  justice. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —by  way  of  supplementary, 
how  many  has  the  minister  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  in  the  last  six  weeks? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Standing  here  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  be  sure.  I 
think  the  number  is  small;  perhaps  two  or 
three  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  would  not  recall  those 
cases  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  were  proceeded 
with? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  cannot  give  the 
names  of  them.  I  can  get  the  hon.  member 
the  information.  My  memory  is  not  that 
good  that  I  can  attempt  to  remember  the 
names  of  those  concerned. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  final  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  minister  is  not  just  sitting 
on  all  these  complaints  until  the  Law  Reform 
Commission  gives  its  final  report? 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    Oh   no,    Mr.    Speaker, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  thought  in  my  mind, 
at  all.    I  might  say- 
Mr.    Lewis:    One    of    the    most    ingenuous 
politicians  I  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  that  thought  has 
not  crossed  my  mind  at  all.  I  act  on  them. 
I  either  decide  not  to  deal  with  them,  or  to 
deal  with  them,  and  I  decide  promptly.  There 
were  certain- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Based  on  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  tell  the  House; 
there  were  certain  complaints  as  to  infractions 
of  The  Lord's  Day  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  where  people 
were  admitted  through  the  gates  prior  to  the 
hour  of  1  o'clock,  I  believe  it  was,  on  a 
certain  Sunday. 

I  examined  that  complaint.  The  enterprises 
—the  booths  and  so  forth— were  not  open  to 
the  public,  but  the  people  were  standing  on 
the  street  outside  blocking  other  types  of 
traffic  as  well  as  automobiles.  Great  numbers 
had  turned  up  and  it  was  felt  wise  to  open 
the  gates  and  let  them  into  the  grounds. 

A  complaint  was  laid— and  I  think  the 
police  were  proper  in  laying  the  complaint— 
but  certainly  I  did  not  feel  it  was  one  with 
which  we  should  proceed,  so  I  did  not  pro- 
ceed. 

SPENDING  ON  ADVERTISING  BY 
TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  last  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  Prime  Minister. 
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In  view  of  the  new  advertising  thrust  by  his 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  now 
shifting  from  Ontario  to  Ontario  Place,  as 
emerged  today,  is  the  Prime  Minister  certain 
that  the  $450,000  limit  on  such  expenses  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  way  of  Treasurer's 
warrant  in  the  last  few  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  it  has. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Nobody  cares  anyway. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  said  I  do  not  think  it 
has  been  exceeded. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  the 
government  knows  of  no  supplementary  grant 
or  Treasurer's  warrant  to  cover  additional 
costs  of  advertising? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  minister  is  within  the  budgetary  limits 
provided  in  his  estimates  that  were  approved 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  just  using  the  first 
$800,000. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent 
has  the  floor. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Those  are  not  make-work 
projects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  do  not  really  be- 
lieve in  make- work  projects;  we  deliberately 
restrained  some  building  in  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  in  order  that  we  would 
have  a  backlog  which  could  be  used  for  just 
the  type  of  situation  into  which  we  are  run- 
ning. 

We  are  assessing  this  very  carefully  and 
we  will  have  plans  to  use  government  expen- 
ditures to  the  greatest  degree  possible  to 
relieve  the  rigours  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
might,  by  supplementary  question,  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  if  meetings  are  being  held 
between  government  and  major  manufactur- 
ing representatives  to  determine  in  what  way 
the  government  might  help  stimulate  the 
operations  at  that  level  to  improve  the  un- 
employment picture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
meetings  that  we  are  holding  with  manufac- 
turers, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 


GOVERNMENT  EFFORTS  TO 
PROVIDE  WINTER  WORK 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Is  the  Prime  Minister  considering  setting 
up  a  work  programme  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  this  year  so  that  those  who  are  un- 
employed will  be  able  to  secure  work  during 
the  winter  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  a  variety  of  matters.  For  instance, 
there  are  certain  public  works  that  have  been 
held  in  reserve  with  which  we  might  proceed. 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  construction  going  on 
here  in  the  Queen's  Park  complex  that  is  not 
approved  by  the  member's  leader,  but  none- 
theless it  is  providing  jobs  for  the  people 
here. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Or  the  taxpayers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  over  the  years— in 
answer  to  the  member's  question— we  have 
deliberately  restrained  some  public  buildings. 
If  I  might  put  it  this  way,  we  have  an  in- 
ventory of  public  works  to  be  constructed 
that  we,  in  some  planning— 


"NO  CAMPING"  SIGNS  AT 
ACCESS  POINTS 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Has  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
received  literally  hundreds  of  petitions  from 
the  Thunder  Bay  District  Fish  and  Game 
Association  protesting  action  by  personnel  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in 
posting  "no  camping"  signs  at  certain  access 
points  in  northwestern  Ontario?  Can  the  min- 
ister advise  what  statutory  laws  or  regula- 
tions cover  such  action?  Does  the  minister 
not  think  that  such  action  is  discriminatory, 
inasmuch  as  many  foreign-owned  campers 
and  retailers  are  using  Crown  land  for  camp- 
ing with  no  money  accruing  to  the  province 
as  a  result  of  this  privilege? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  with  a  petition  of  names 
protesting  the  prohibition  of  camping  on 
access  points.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  like 
to  mention  that  we  have  also  received  letters 
from  organized  groups  saying  that  they  are 
approving  of  our  position. 
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I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  I  established  a  committee  some  time 
ago  to  look  into  this  whole  question  of  the 
occupation  of  Crown  land  in  various  areas. 
I  am  sure  that  sometime  in  the  future  our 
views  will  be  made  known,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  subject,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  discriminating  against  people  by  not 
allowing  them  to  use  our  access  points.  The 
main  purpose  of  access  points  is  to  provide  a 
place  for  the  public  to  put  their  boats  into 
the  water,  whether  it  is  a  lake  or  a  river, 
and  also  to  use  those  facilities  on  a  day-use 
basis.  They  are  not  a  permanent  camping  site. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 


USE   OF   SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 
NOT  ON  CIRCULAR  14 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Education: 

What  systematic  procedures  or  steps  are 
used  by  The  Department  of  Education  to 
scrutinize  the  extent  to  which  teachers  in 
our  schools  are  using  textbooks  and  other 
learning  materials  that  are  not  authorized  by 
The  Department  of  Education  on  Circular 
14?  That  is,  how  does  the  minister  know  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  are  buying  around 
Circular  14? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  depart- 
ment itself  does  not  check  on  what  the  indivi- 
dual schools  buy— the  superintendent,  or 
those  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  texts.  In 
that  the  majority  of  them,  except  for  grade 
13,  are  now  provided  to  the  students  free, 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  related  to  or 
are  on  Circular  14.  There  are  other  materials 
that  may  or  may  not  be  on  Circular  14.  The 
schools  are  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
cretion, as  are  individual  teachers,  and  these 
are  matters  that  must  be  determined  by  the 
schools  themselves. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question: 
Has  the  minister  taken  any  steps  to  find  out 
the  extent  to  which  Circular  14  is  leaking 
like  a  sieve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  only 
observe  that  if  the  leaks  in  the  sieve  are  as 
significant  as  the  one  brought  to  my  attention 
during  my  estimates— where  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  East  indicated  very  clearly 
here  as  a  direct  steal  from  an  American  text- 
book and  after  very  careful  study  we  dis- 
covered that  it  was  far  from  it— I  would  only 
say  if  all  the  leaks  in  the  sieve  were  like  that 
one,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  be  at  all  con- 


cerned, and  I  would  suggest  the  member 
might  apologize  to  the  author  of  that  book 
at  his  convenience. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question: 
Can  the  minister  explain  why  — 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  wants  something 
to  hang  his  hat  on.    One  thing. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Could  the  minister  explain 
why  the  Canadian  publishers  state  that  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on  Canadian 
materials,  particularly  from  Canadian-owned 
publishing  houses,  has  decreased  in  Canada, 
of  which  Ontario  forms  50  per  cent  of  the 
market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  can- 
not explain  or  account  for  statements  emanat- 
ing from  the  Canadian  book  publishers.  As  I 
said  to  the  House  a  few  days  ago,  we  are 
meeting— some  time  tomorrow  afternoon  I 
believe— with  representatives  of  the  Canadian- 
owned  Canadian  book  publishing  houses, 
which  meetings  I  hope  will  be  extended  to 
Canadian  publishing  houses  generally,  related 
to  the  whole  situation.  I  cannot  account  for 
any  figures  that  they  may  be  producing 
related  to  material  that  is  or  is  not  on  Cir- 
cular 14. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  developed  in 
this  province  what  is  recognized  by  most 
publishers  as  a  very  excellent  approach 
toward  the  provision  of  Canadian-  or  even 
Ontario-authored  material  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, to  the  extent  that  84  per  cent  of  those 
items  on  Circular  14  are  of  Canadian  author- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  METHOD  OF 
SELLING  MEDICAL  JOURNAL 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs:  I  was  wondering  if 
the  minister's  department  has  been  investi- 
gating the  selling  tactics  by  way  of  a 
brochure  that  a  group  calling  themselves  the 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Medical  Journal 
is  using  in  the  mails  in  the  city  of  Toronto? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
Medical  Journal? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  tell  the  member,  but  I  will 
answer  it  as  soon  as  I  have  checked  with  the 
department. 
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Mr.  Trotter:  Right.  I  was  wondering,  by 
way  of  a  supplementary  question,  if  I  sup- 
plied the  information  to  the  minister  would 
he  undertake  to  investigate  what  is  going 
on?  They  are  going  out  by  the  thousands 
here  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  question  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 
BETWEEN  TEACHERS,  TRUSTEES 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  of  the  Minister  of  Education: 

In  view  of  the  very  important  announce- 
ment he  made  just  a  few  moments  ago,  could 
he  indicate  why  it  was  that  negotiations  broke 
down  between  the  teachers  and  the  trustees, 
and  whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  guidelines  which  specified  compulsory 
arbitration  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  negotia- 
tions really  took  two  forms;  one  was  the  long 
term,  one  was  the  short  term.  But  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  state  there  was  a  substantial  degree  of 
consensus  on  the  advisability  of  appointing 
this  committee  to  study  the  long  term  solu- 
tions to  teacher-board  negotiations.  There 
were  discussions  as  between  the  two  groups 
related  to  the  interim  procedures.  There  were 
discussions  related  to  compulsory  arbitration 
as  being  the  final  step,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  neither  group  was 
particularly  anxious  at  this  point  in  time,  just 
prior  to  a  committee  evaluating  the  pro- 
cedures, to  say  that  compulsory  arbitration 
was  necessarily  the  best  approach. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  perhaps  one 
group  was  prepared  to  do  this  on  an  interim 
basis;  the  other  was  not  prepared  to  do  so, 
in  any  form  of  nonenforceable  agreement.  But 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  both  groups 
were  less  than  anxious.  I  have  to  say  person- 
ally, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  reluctant  to  see 
this  as  a  final  step  with  this  study  which  now 
is  under  way. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  ask  as  a  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  it  the  teachers 
were  the  ones  who  were  not  prepared  to  go 
on  with  compulsory  arbitration,  even  for  the 
short  term.  Could  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question—? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  statement  the 
hon.  member  made  might  be  considered  as  a 
supplementary  question  and  this  particular 
subject  closed.  The  member  for  Port  Arthur 
has  the  floor. 


POLICE  EFFORTS  TO  COPE  WITH 
RUNAWAY  CHILDREN,  DRUG  USERS 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  two-part  question 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

1.  Does  the  Attorney  General  consider  the 
number  of  children  running  away  from  home 
in  this  province  is  currently  reaching  any  kind 
of  an  alarming  degree?  I  wonder  if  the  min- 
ister got  the  question?  Does  he  consider  the 
number  of  children  running  away— the  inci- 
dence of  children  running  away  and  leaving 
their  homes— in  this  province  is  currently 
alarming? 

2.  Does  he  feel  that  the  average  OPP 
officer  in  this  province  is  sufficiently  well 
trained  to  cope  with  the  growing  problem  of 
children— I  am  talking  about  those  between  10 
and  16  years  of  age— consuming  drugs.  Does 
he  feel  that  the  average  officer  in  this  prov- 
ince can  cope  with  the  problem  as  it  is  going 
on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  running  away  from 
home  and  the  police  are  active  in  every 
possible  way  to  meet  that  situation.  I  think 
they  act  very  competently  and  very  capably. 

With  respect  to  the  drug  situation,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  aware  that  whole  matter 
is  causing  concern  to  everyone  —  parents, 
teachers,  and  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
society  in  general.  Not  every  policeman,  I 
suppose,  is  knowledgeable  in  all  the  ramifi- 
cations and  consequences  of  the  use  of  drugs, 
but  we  are  doing  our  part,  I  think,  as  police 
forces  to  carry  out  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  problem.  As  the  hon.  member  knows, 
there  is  considerable  suggestion  right  now 
that  the  law  should  be  changed  and  a  com- 
mission is  studying  this  whole  matter— the 
LeDain  commission. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, is  the  minister  aware  that  some 
of  his  own  officers  within  the  force  are  con- 
cerned themselves  that  they  do  not  know 
enough,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  cope 
with  the  problem?  They  are  being  called  out 
on  cases  of  youngsters  who  were  taking  drugs, 
and  so  on,  and  they  really  do  not  know  how 
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to  tackle  the  problem  themselves  and,  in 
many  cases,  they  are  not  of  very  much  assist- 
ance to  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
ask  his  question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
aware  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  which  we  have 
discussed,  and  which  we  will  be  discussing 
further  with  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
and  other  police  authorities. 


PURCHASE  OF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  GEORGIAN  BAY 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
two-part  question  of  the  provincial  Treasurer: 
Is  the  government  aware  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Development  has  pur- 
chased economic  information  regarding  Geor- 
gian Bay  area  which  another  branch  of  the 
same  department  supplied  free  to  the  con- 
tractor? Secondly,  could  the  minister  supply 
the  House  with  the  amount  of  moneys  he  ex- 
pects to  spend  this  year  to  buy  studies?  How 
many  million  of  dollars  does  he  budget  this 
year  for  studies? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  to  say  with  some  embarrass- 
ment that  I  am  not  able  to  answer  either  of 
the  questions.  I  do  not  have  the  facts  avail- 
able. It  would  take  some  time  to  assemble 
them.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  the  hon.  member's  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  minister  table  in  the 
House  the  amount  of  money  he  is  budgeting 
for  studies  this  year?  Does  he  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know 
ofF  the  top  of  my  head,  Mr.  Speaker.  May  I 
suggest  that  is  a  good  question  for  the  order 
paper?  It  will  take  some  time  to  produce 
those  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  has  been  directed  to  the 
order  paper.   The  member  for  High  Park. 

INVESTIGATION  AT  WHITBY  INTO 
SMUGGLING  OF  ALCOHOL,  DRUGS 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Will  the  minister  give  the  House  the  results 
of  the  investigation  which  took  place  at 
Whitby  into  the  smuggling  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics  to  patients  in  the  hospital? 


Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  investigation  is  not  completed 
yet.  Upon  its  completion,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  I  will  decide  what  should  be  the  dis- 
position of  this.  It  may  be  that  it  is  an  in- 
ternal matter  that  should  not  be  discussed 
here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  minister  at  least 
advise  us  when  the  investigation  is  com- 
pleted, so  we  will  know  whether  he  is  going 
to  release  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


PURCHASES  BY  GOVERNMENT 
FROM  CIVIL  SERVANTS'  COMPANY 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works. 

Could  the  Prime  Minister  advise  if  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  or  any  branch  or  agency 
thereof,  has  purchased  any  goods,  materials 
or  services  from  Professional  and  Engineered 
Patents  Limited,  since  May  22,  1969,  the  day 
of  the  incorporation  of  that  company,  until 
the  date  of  the  resignation  from  government 
service  by  R.  W.  Clarke  and  N.  M.  Kully, 
two  of  the  directors  of  that  company? 

Could  the  Prime  Minister  ascertain  whe- 
ther, since  the  time  that  R.  W.  Clarke  and 
N.  M.  Kully  became  directors  of  Professional 
and  Engineered  Patents  Limited  —  approxi- 
mately 17  months  before  they  resigned  from 
government  service— the  government  considers 
that  these  two  gentlemen  were  able  to  serve 
properly  the  government  while  being  involved 
in  the  setting  up  and  administration  of  this 
company,  Professional  and  Engineered  Patents 
Limited? 

Finally,  could  the  Prime  Minister  ascertain 
for  us  if  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works 
asked  for  the  resignation  of  these  two  men 
and,  if  so,  why  he  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
all  that  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside . 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Excuse  me,  I  think  that 
should  really  be  directed  to  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  paper.  The  direction 
to  the  order  paper  under  our  rules  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  minister.  It  has  been  directed 
to  the  order  paper. 
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CHILDREN'S  AID  REQUEST 
RE  MAINTENANCE  ORDERS 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General: 

Has  the  Attorney  General  taken  any  action 
to  implement  the  request  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  that  the  family  division  of  the 
provincial  courts  be  given  the  responsibility 
for  implementing  all  maintenance  orders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  discus- 
sions have  been  going  on  about  this  matter 
for  some  time  and  certain  action  has  been 
taken.  There  has  been  no  formal  transfer  of 
responsibility  in  the  way  of  legislation  or 
regulation,  but  a  good  deal  has  been  done. 
The  matter  is  still  in  the  course  of  further 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Etobi- 
coke. 


NOISE  BARRIERS  ON  HIGHWAY  401 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Highways: 

Can  the  minister  tell  the  House  whether 
contracts  have  been  let  for  the  noise  barrier 
experiment  on  the  south  side  of  401  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dixon  Road  and  Highway  27, 
which  he  referred  to  in  his  statement  of 
Thursday  last? 

Can  the  minister  also  tell  us  whether  or 
not  any  provision  is  going  to  be  made  for 
the  soundproofing  of  homes  in  the  general 
area  that  will  be  behind  this  barrier?  Will 
there  be  any  provision  for  the  loss  of  enjoy- 
ment of  view  and  loss  of  enjoyment  of  good 
life  that  the  barriers— and  they  are  necessary, 
by  the  way— will  cause  to  these  people  who 
live  immediately  adjacent  to  the  highway? 

Lastly,  can  the  minister  furnish  me  a  reply 
to  my  many  letters,  wherein  he  might  give 
me  some  explanation  and  perhaps  some  draw- 
ings of  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  reference 
to  this  noise  barrier,  so  that  I  may  make 
same  available  to  the  many  people  who 
petitioned  him  and  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  this  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  hon.  member  that 
these  barriers  will  cause  a  lot  of  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  people  in  the  area.  We  are 
building  these  to  try  to  restrain  noise,  to  make 
the  living  better  for  them  there.  I  am  sorry 
the  hon.  member  was  not  in  his  seat  when  I 
made  the  statement.  I  would  say  to  him  now 


if  he  wishes  to  make  an  arrangement  to  bring 
this  delegation  in  again,  now  that  we  have  a 
plan,  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  them  at 
any  time  and  show  them  the  complete  plan 
of  what  we  intend  to  do.  This  could  be 
arranged  at  his  and  their  convenience. 

The  other  question  was,  I  believe,  if  we 
had  let  a  contract  for  it.  No,  we  have  not, 
but  we  are  completing  the  plans  and  we  hope 
to  let  a  contract  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  As  a  supplementary,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  arrived  in  the  House  after 
the  hon.  minister  had  made  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Could  the  minister  state 
when  it  is  anticipated  that  the  work  will 
begin  and  could  he  state  how  long  this  work 
will  take?  Would  he  be  good  enough  to  admit 
that  this  work  is  being  done  because  of  the 
constant  prodding  that  came  from  this  side 
of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  admit  any  such  thing.  This  is  a  problem 
with  which— 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  It  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  not  true.  I  may  as 
well  tell  the  member,  he  was  not  even  in  the 
House  all  that  day  I  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  was! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That  is  a  put- 
on!  The  minister  does  not  even  know  whether 
or  not  he  was  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  is  entitled 
to  answer  questions  as  he  wishes. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brantford?  The  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  then. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  The  law  of  averages 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  still  has  the  best  matching 
shirts  and  ties  in  the  Legislature! 


RECALL  OF  1959  TO  1962 
GENERAL  MOTORS  SCHOOL  BUSES 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  I  have  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport: 

Have  Ontario  owners  of  the  1959  to  1962 
Chevrolet  and  General  Motors  Corporation 
school  buses  been  alerted  to  a  potential  safety 
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problem  in  those  vehicles,  in  which  all  ser- 
viced braking  is  lost  if  the  tailpipe  is  allowed 
to  contact  and  rupture  the  brake  line  at  the 
flexible  hose  section?  Have  such  owners  been 
instructed  to  install  a  tailpipe  safety  bracket 
to  correct  this  defect? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  remember  the  particular 
recall  programme  the  hon.  member  refers  to. 
I  would  like  to  check  that.  It  is  on  the 
General  Motors  school  buses  from  1950  to 
1962? 

Mr.  Young:  The  1959  to  1962  Chevrolet 
and  General  Motors  Corporation  school  buses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  tailpipe  engaging 
with  the  brake  line?  I  shall  check  it  and  let 
him  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


SPEED  LIMITS  ON  TWO-LANE 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. 

Would  the  minister  consider  setting  a 
uniform  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  on  all 
the  two-lane  highways  which  come  up  to 
DHO  standards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  speed  limits  on  the  highways  is  under 
constant  review  and  revision.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber inquires  if  we  are  thinking  of  setting  a 
uniform  60  miles  per  hour  on  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  On  all  two-lane  highways 
which  meet  the  DHO  standards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  are  a  number  of 
factors  that  enter  into  the  setting  of  the 
speed  limit.  I  could  ascertain  if  there  are 
any  that  are  not  coming  up  to  the  60-miies- 
per-hour  speed  limit  and  why  they  are  not 
coming  up  to  the  60.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  member  is  concerned  about? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Would  the  minister  undertake 
to  report  back  to  the  House  on  that  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  let  the  hon. 
member  know  if  I  do  not  have  the  informa- 
tion before  the  House  rises. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Brantford. 


REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT  STUDY 
IN  BRANT  AND  BRANTFORD 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk:  A  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  municipal  offi- 
cials in  Brantford  have  expressed  concern  to 
him,  does  the  minister  intend  to  initiate  any 
kind  of  regional  government  study  in  the 
Brant  and  Brantford  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  resolutions  from  both  the  city  of 
Brantford  and  the  county  of  Brantford  re- 
questing a  study.  The  matter  is  under  active 
consideration  by  the  department  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
can  the  minister  state  when  active  considera- 
tion will  come  to  an  end  and  action  will 
begin? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to.  There  are  matters  concerning 
budget  preparation;  there  are  matters  con- 
cerning, perhaps  finding  suitable  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  job;  there  are  matters  concern- 
ing the  areas  around  Brantford  county  and 
the  relationship  of  Brantford  county  to  other 
such  areas.   All  those  areas  are  under— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  Brant  county. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Brant  county!  I 
apologize  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  wonder  the  minister  does 
not  get  it  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  those  matters  are 
under  consideration  and  in  due  course  we 
will  be  making  a  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South. 


EXPERIMENTAL  TRAWLING 
IN  LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

Has  the  minister's  department  hired  a  com- 
mercial fishing  boat  to  do  experimental 
trawling  in  Lake  Erie?  If  so,  have  there 
been  any  notable  results  to  date  on  this 
experiment?  Will  the  minister's  department 
make  known  to  all  the  commercial  fishermen 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  the  day- 
to-day  or  weekly  results  of  this  experimental 
trawling? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  aware  of  the 
experiment,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  could  not 
tell  the  member  at  this  time  what  the  results 
are.  I  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Paterson:  As  a  supplementary,  will  the 
minister  make  the  information  available  to  the 
fishermen  prior  to  the  opening  of  next  year's 
season? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  presents  the  64th  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,   1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Mr.  Carruthers  moves  that  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  study  the  constitution  of  Canada 
l>e  appointed  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton),  chair- 
man; Messrs.  Allan,  Breithaupt,  Dymond, 
Guindon,  Hodgson  (York  North),  Lawlor, 
MacDonald,  Price,  Rowntree,  Sopha  and 
Trotter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  House  will  sit 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  10,  at  10  a.m., 
and  on  Thursday,  November  12,  at  11  a.m. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  219,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial 
Divisions  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  directed  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISES   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  220,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Franchises  Act. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  tenth  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  221,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act. 


LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS 
ACT 

(continued) 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  House  adjourned  on  Thursday,  we  were 
discussing  this  particular  bill,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  talked 
about  the  fact  that  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
high  interest  rates  was  the  fact  that  the  com- 
petition among  loan  and  trust  companies  was 
so  severe  that  the  interest  rates  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  up. 

I  recall— and  I  wish  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  J.  Renwick)  would  not  leave 
his  seat— I  remember  making  the  same  com- 
ments two  years  ago  on  July  11,  1968.  I 
pointed  out  then  that  one  of  the  weaknesses 
in  The  Loan  and  Trust  Act,  as  it  then  existed 
or  as  it  exists  now,  was  the  power  of  the 
trust  company  to  take  deposits  by  way  of 
borrowing  money  and  then  waiving  the 
necessary  30-day  or  60-day  provision  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  that  in  this  Act  presented  to  us— in  these 
amendments— there  is  a  provision  which  will 
prohibit  provincial  trust  companies  from  tak- 
ing moneys  on  deposit. 

At  that  time  I  also  pointed  out  that  I  was 
fearful  eventually  all  the  trust  companies 
except  a  few  huge  ones  would  disappear  and 
that  these  large  ones  would  have  a  monop- 
oly. This,  in  effect,  is  what  is  happening 
under  the  amendments  of  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

At  the  present  time  a  company  can  be 
incorporated  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$500,000.  The  proposal  in  the  Act  before  us 
would  make  the  required  capital  $1  million, 
so  we  have  a  situation  where  the  smaller 
trust  companies  are  disappearing,  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  large  ones,  and  there 
is  less  and  less  chance  of  interested  com- 
panies coming  into  the  field  to  give  competi- 
tion to  the  larger  ones,  because  they  must 
have  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1  million. 
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This  bill  may  have  some  principle,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  this  kind  of  principle  is  not 
going  to  earn  very  much  interest  for  the  tax- 
payers. I  was  surprised,  in  rereading  Hansard 
of  two  years  ago,  that  the  member  for  River- 
dale  said  he  did  not  agree  with  such  a  propo- 
sition. At  that  time  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  banking  aspect  eventually  ought  to 
be  shifted  to  the  federal  government,  and  I 
presume  that  this  is  the  intention  of  this  bill 
when  it  prohibits  provincial  trust  companies 
from  accepting  deposits. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  weaknesses  in  the 
bill.  For  example,  there  is  a  clause  which 
makes  it  mandatory  that  a  director,  upon 
attaining  the  age  of  75,  retire.  I  think  this  is 
rather  discriminatory.  Perhaps  if  a  company 
has  a  provision  in  its  constitution  or  in  its 
bylaws  that  all  employees  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  75  must  retire— that  is  a  mandatory 
provision— then  I  can  see  justification  for  such 
a  clause  in  this  bill.  But  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  Colonel  Sam  McLaughlin  of  General 
Motors,  who  I  think  may  have  reached  his 
100th  birthday— I  think  he  celebrated  his 
99th  birthday— and  who  is  still  going  hard 
and  strong,  guiding  the  company,  appearing 
at  the  office  every  business  day,  and  guiding 
a  huge  charitable  foundation  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. He  was  the  one  who  donated  the  plane- 
tarium to  the  city  of  Toronto,  which  is 
located  up  here  by  the  museum.  This  bill 
would  deprive  Canadians  of  the  guidance  of 
such  people.  I  find  it  rather  discriminatory. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  provision 
in  this  proposed  bill  which  would  restrict  a 
company  to  having  a  minimum  of  25  share- 
holders. I  hope  that  they  are  not  simply  going 
to  be  nominal  shareholders,  because  if  they 
are  only  going  to  be  nominal  shareholders- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  How  are  you 
going  to  control  it? 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
interjects,  "How  are  you  going  to  control 
it?"  I  wish  I  could  tell  the  hon.  minister.  The 
fact  is,  this  is  something  that  the  experts  in 
the  department  may  be  able  to  solve,  but 
obviously  I  think  the  member  for  High  Park 
feels  that  there  is  a  risk  inherent  in  this  too, 
because  those  25  directors,  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  end  up  being  25  of  the  ones  that  Julian 
Porter,  in  his  book,  "The  Vertical  Mosaic," 
mentioned  as  running  all— Julius,  I  am  sorry, 
Julius  Porter- 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  John 
Porter! 

Mr.  Ben:  John  Porter,  Julius  Porter  is  a 
lawyer. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Julius 
Porter  is  a  very  nice  guy,  but  he  did  not 
write  "The  Vertical  Mosaic." 

Mr.  Ben:  The  same  group  runs  most  of  the 
companies  in  Canada,  and  this  is  what  is  apt 
to  happen  with  the  trust  companies.  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  asks  me,  "How  are 
you  going  to  control  it?"  I  do  not  know  but— 

Mr.  Shulman:  How  are  you  going  to  make 
it  stick? 

Mr.  Ben:  Perhaps  if  we  cannot  find 
answers  to  it,  somebody  who  reads  our  sug- 
gestion might  just  sit  down  and  find  a  solu- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  We  will  have 
a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
says  he  might  find  a  solution  to  it.  He  was  a 
big-time  corporation  lawyer  at  one  time.  Who 
knows,  he  just  may. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Is  it  true  he  really  made  it  there  and 
looked  for  other  fields  to  conquer? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  getting  back 
to  the  bill,  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  any  of 
the  points  in  it;  but  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  been  beset  with  recently  is  this  busi- 
ness of  insiders.  There  is  a  provision  within 
the  bill  naming  certain  relatives  as  insiders.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  son-in-law  can  be 
an  insider  if  he  resides  in  the  same  home  as 
the  person  involved  in  the  company,  but 
ceases  to  be  an  insider  when  he  leaves  the 
home.  A  son  or  a  daughter  can  be  an  insider, 
whether  they  reside  in  the  same  home  as  a 
parent  or  not,  but  if  a  daughter  should  move 
away  and  become  married,  the  son-in-law 
under  those  circumstances  would  not  be  an 
insider,  although  the  daughter  would. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  minister  should  give  consideration  to 
an  insider  within  the  meaning  of— I  think  it  is 
section  67.  Is  that  the  section?  Yes,  "any 
spouse,  son  or  daughter  of  that  person";  and 
in  this  section  a  related  person  means  any 
spouse,  son  or  daughter  of  that  person.  I  do 
think  that  it  should  include  son-in-law  or 
daughter-in-law,  because  they  can  be  just  as 
close  as  a  son  or  a  daughter. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  weaknesses 
of  this  nature  throughout  the  bill.  However, 
we  are  discussing  the  bill,  or  rather  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  this  party  concurs 
that  there  are  many  sound  points  in  the  bill. 
It  is  a  step  forward.   We  hope  that  it  will 
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prevent  future  Prudential  fiascos  or  British 
Mortgage  fiascos,  and  for  that  reason  this 
party  does  support  the  bill,  the  second  read- 
ing thereof,  in  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  hon. 
members  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
debate?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  opposi- 
tion parties  have  stated  that  they  support  the 
bill  in  principle,  I  think  any  remarks  of  mine 
would  be  better  made  at  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee when  we  will  be  dealing  with  it 
section  by  section. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Will  it  go  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee or  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  the  minister  say  that  he 
wanted  the  bill— 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Legal  bills  com- 
mittee please. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  has  directed 
that  the  bill  should  go  to  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee. 


INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  230,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Insurance  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber  wish  to— 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  with  the 
previous  Act,  we  are  not  going  to  say  very 
much  on  this  side,  except  to  say  that  we  do 
agree  with  the  principle  of  the  bill.  It  is 
offering— 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  it  help  the  House  if  I  were  to  under- 
take again  that  this  bill  should  go  to  legal  bills 
committee  so  that  the  House  is  advised  of 
what  I  intend? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  I  will  concur. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  bill  will  go  to  the  legal  bills 


committee  we  in  this  party  will  support  it  on 
second  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  bill  shall  be  directed  to 
the  legal  bills  committee. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  I 
understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  a  matter  of 
information,  that  the  legal  bills  committee 
has  authority  to  meet  concurrently  with  the 
House,  and  it  will  start  meeting  on  these  two 
bills  tonight  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  agreed. 


DRAINAGE  ACT  1962-1963 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  224,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drain- 
age Act,  1962-1963. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  regard  to  this  bill,  there  has  been 
some  representation  made,  apparently,  from 
some  areas,  that  it  be  amended  as  brought 
here,  so  that  municipal  councils  would  not 
have  to  read  the  engineer's  report  out  and, 
as  is  the  intent  of  this  bill,  that  a  copy  of 
the  report  be  sent  to  each  person  involved  in 
the  drainage  report. 

This  may  be  fine  in  some  areas,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  opinion,  after  talking  to  a  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  municipalities,  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  reluctance  on  their  part  as 
to  how  it  is  going  to  work  with  them.  They 
feel  that  the  extra  work  involved  may  be 
10  times  worse  than  reading  the  report. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  if  there  was  any 
possibility  that  he  could  make  this  permissive 
so  that  municipalities  may  do  it  one  way  or 
the  other?  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  them  doing  it  one  way  one 
month  and  another  way  another  month;  but 
I  think  if  the  municipality  was  to  agree  to 
doing  it  either  one  way  or  the  other,  then  it 
could  do  it  to  its  advantage,  depending  on 
what  it  is  set  up  to  handle. 

The  mailing  involved  in  sending  out  the 
engineer's  report  is  also  duplicated,  because 
when  the  rating  bylaw  is  sent  out  after  the 
court  of  revision,  a  copy  of  the  engineer's 
report  forms  a  part  of  that  bylaw.  So  what 
it  amounts  to  is  that  we  are  sending  out  two 
reports  to  each  person  on  the  report  or 
anyone  involved  with  the  drains. 
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It  seems  to  me  there  is  going  to  be  dupli- 
cation there  unless— and  I  give  this  to  the 
minister  to  think  about— unless  the  rating 
bylaw  could  be  changed  so  that  the  engineer's 
report  did  not  have  to  form  a  part  of  it.  This 
would,  of  course,  cut  down  on  work  involved. 
I  sometimes  think  we  in  the  Legislature  and 
here  in  Toronto,  when  we  draw  up  new  bills 
and  so  forth,  do  not  always  consider  what 
might  be  involved  when  the  administration 
must  be  undertaken  back  in,  as  some  people 
call  it,  in  the  boondocks,  back  in  each 
municipality. 

These  are  the  main  things  that  I  have  to 
say.  I  stress  very  strongly  that  I  think  it 
could  be  done  on  a  permissive  basis  to  allow 
each  municipality  its  choice.  Right  now  a  lot 
of  the  clerks  are  overworked,  I  understand. 
I  know  of  one  municipality  that  had  five  or 
six  people  in  from  the  assessment  office  going 
over  the  farm  tax  refund,  and  the  clerks  have 
to  assist  there  no  doubt.  The  extra  work  they 
are  being  involved  in  does  not  help.  So  I 
would  hope  that  the  minister  would  give  this 
consideration  before  it  comes  up  for  third 
reading  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  four 
or  five  obviously  technical  amendments  to  the 
bill,  which  was  passed  a  few  years  ago,  and 
undoubtedly  reflect  the  experience  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  since  that  time.  I  would 
therefore  think  that  we  in  this  party  would 
be  quite  happy  to  agree  with  the  principle 
of  it— if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  principle  to 
this  bill— provided  the  minister  would  agree  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
in  which  case  we  could  ask  some  specific 
questions  on  two  or  three  of  the  sections  on 
which  we  would  like  some  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  with  respect 
to  this  bill.  The  predecessor  to  this  bill  was 
discussed,  I  believe,  last  spring,  and  there  was 
an  amendment  of  some  nature  brought  before 
the  House  last  spring,  as  I  recall  it.  Perhaps— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No.  Wrong  Act. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Perhaps  it  was  1968,  was  it? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Tjie  member  is  thinking 
of  The  Tile  Drainage  Act. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  am  thinking  of  The  Tile 
Drainage  Act,  that  is  right. 


Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mun- 
icipal Affairs):  The  last  amendment  was  1968, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Right.  In  any  case  I  just  want 

to  make  a  few  comments- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Riverdale  will 

explain    the    difference    to    the    member   for 

Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes,  I  wish  he  would.  I  would 
give  him  the  floor  if  he  would  do  that  right 
now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No.    No. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  He  is  a 
very  helpful  fellow. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  would  not  intrude  on  the 
member's  right  to  speak. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  And  he  works  cheap. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  any  case,  the  programme 
which  was  undertaken  under  the  ARDA  pro- 
gramme, with  respect  to  the  financial  assist- 
ance provided  to  municipalities  whereby  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  was  paid  for  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  drains,  has  meant  that 
a  great  many  townships  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  have  undertaken  municipal  drainage 
projects,  and  this  programme  has  become 
very  popular.  Of  course,  the  ARDA  grant  is 
off  now,  and  the  programme  will  be  back  to 
its  original  state  if  one  is  dealing  with  drains 
which  were  petitioned  after  December  31, 
1969. 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  one 
having  to  do  with  the  engineers  and  their 
work  with  the  local  municipalities.  Engineers 
who  undertake  the  planning  of  municipal 
drains  are  supposed  to  have,  and  indeed  have, 
the  training;  they  are  proper  engineers,  they 
are  all  certified  and  so  on.  But  I  have  had  so 
many  complaints  from  people  who  are  dis- 
satisfied, who  do  not  agree  with  the  par- 
ticular engineer's  design  of  a  particular  drain. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  ex- 
pertise in  this  case  is  all  on  the  one  side. 
The  engineer  has  the  know-how,  he  has  the 
technical  knowledge,  he  sets  up  the  structure 
or  at  least  the  design  of  the  municipal  drain, 
it  goes  through  the  various  procedures,  the 
court  of  revision  is  held,  and  those  who  com- 
plain either  about  their  benefit  or  other 
aspects  of  the  drain,  appear  at  that  court  of 
revision.  The  complaints  are  heard  and  if  the 
engineer  is  of  a  disposition  to  make  the 
changes  that  is  fine;  if  he  is  not,  then  the  com- 
plaintant  still  feels  that  he  has  been  hard 
done  by. 
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Often  the  council  does  not  have  any  par- 
ticular knowledge  or  expertise  as  to  what 
should  be  done  if,  in  fact,  a  mistake  has  been 
made.  The  same  applies  to  the  judge.  I 
presume  that  most  judges  who  hear  these 
appeals  have  no  particular  knowledge  or 
expertise  with  regard  to  this  particular  type 
of  problem. 

What  I  am  saying— and  I  have  thought 
about  this  for  some  while— is  that  the  depart- 
ment should  have  an  engineering  section 
whereby  department  employees,  a  number  of 
engineers,  actually  go  out  and  inspect  the 
quality  of  work  which  is  done.  They  do  not 
do  it  now;  the  only  thing  they  do  is  go  out 
and  inspect  the  job  from  the  point  of  view  of 
seeing  whether  in  fact  the  job  is  done.  If 
the  job  is  done,  the  grant  is  paid— but  there 
is  no  inspection  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  and  the  correctness  of  the 
work.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  a 
decision  based  on  the  engineers'  judgements. 
And  in  my  experience,  some  of  the  municipal 
engineers  who  have  been  engaged  by  the 
various  townships  have  not  exhibited  that 
good  judgement  in  my  view. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  laxity  in 
some  cases.  I  know  these  people  are  busy, 
particularly  since  the  ARDA  grants  came  into 
effect.  They  have  more  than  they  can  do  and 
they  are  not  any  too  particular  as  to  what  sort 
of  job  they  do  in  some  cases— and  let  me 
underline  that,  because  there  are  still  many 
good  engineers  who  do  excellent  work.  The 
problem  is  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
The  municipalities  are  usually  stuck  with  the 
ones  whom  they  have  been  hiring  over  the 
past  number  of  years,  and  it  is,  in  my  view, 
an  unhealthy  situation. 

I  know  the  minister  does  not  feel  the  same 
way  I  do  about  it,  but  I  have  had  so  many 
problems  with  engineers  on  municipal  drains 
that  I  make  that  suggestion  to  him.  I  realize 
that  if  a  person  along  a  municipal  drain  is 
dissatisfied,  if  the  work  is  not  done  properly, 
he  can  turn  around  and  sue  the  township, 
which  in  turn  can  sue  the  engineer;  they  go 
about  it  that  way.  But  that  type  of  action  is 
not  undertaken  in  very  many  cases.  I  know 
the  minister  does  not  agree  with  me,  but  I 
think  eventually  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  the 
minister  rises,  this  matter  has  been  raised  in 
the  House  before  in  connection,  interestingly 
enough,  with  The  Tile  Drainage  Act.  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  has  a  lot  of 
responsibility— or  at  least,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
responsibility— in    advising   the    municipalities 


of  the  province  on  many  matters,  sometimes 
in  matters  relating  to  which  its  advice  has  not 
been  sought. 

But  I  must  say,  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  makes  a  point  that  strikes  home  with 
me,  having  talked  to  a  good  many  municipal 
councillors  who  have  felt  that  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  access  to  appeal  procedures  or 
advice  from  an  impartial  external  source. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  drainage  referee,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  judiciary,  located  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  province— yes,  I 
know  who  he  is  and  that  is  why— you  know, 
he  is  a  very  capable  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  One  of  yours. 

Mr.  Singer:  Very  eminent. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  appointed  him 
too. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  sometimes  the  govern- 
ment does  the  right  thing;  not  often,  but 
occasionally  it  does. 

But  something  short  of  an  appeal  to  the 
referee  is  what  we  are  talking  about  as  mem- 
bers from  areas  where  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  used  extensively.  We  have  talked  to 
constituents— farmers  mostly,  and  members  of 
council— who  feel  that  the  new  Act,  which  is 
supposed  to  solve  so  many  of  the  problems, 
has  in  fact  compounded  them.  The  depart- 
ment does  authorize  substantial  payments  for 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  municipal 
drains  and  paying  the  bills,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  I  have  referred  to  the  engineer  who 
was  employed  by  the  department  simply  to 
certify  that  the  work  has  been  done  and  that 
the  payments  are  not  going  out  for  work  that 
has  not  been  actually  accomplished. 

An  alternative  might  be  in  some  appeal 
procedure  other  than  to  the  drainage  referee, 
which  seems  to  be  needlessly  complex.  There 
is  often  the  feeling  that  once  the  petition  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  council  and  they  retain 
an  engineer  for  the  building  of  the  drain,  then 
nobody  is  empowered  to  change  this  situ- 
ation. It  just  seems  like  a  nightmare  some- 
times when  the  cost  mounts  and  there  are 
extra  assessments  on  extra  assessments  to 
meet  the  costs  as  they  increase.  And  the  pro- 
posal that  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
brings  forward  is  at  least  one  alternative 
which  we  should  consider. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  per- 
haps the  approving  engineer  might  take  some 
more  responsibility  or  at  least  consult  with 
the  municipalities  and  individuals  who  feel 
that  they  are  caught  in  a  situation  where  they 
are  paying  for  a  drain  that  really  does  not 
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benefit  them  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  costs 
which  have  been  assessed,  and  to  get  away 
from  this  virtual  entrapment  that  occurs 
under  the  present  legislation,  once  the  peti- 
tion is  received  and  an  engineer  is  engaged. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  minister  does 
feel  that  there  is  some  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  Act  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the 
minister? 

The  minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  put 
forward  by  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce  and 
added  to  by  his  leader. 

Mr.  Nixon:    Oh  boy! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This  is  an  area  where 
there  are  many  experts;  I  guess  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  know  a  great  deal  about  their 
own  watercourse,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way. 
And  I  think  they  do  not  look  kindly  on  advice 
from  the  outside,  even  from  an  engineer.  We 
considered  the  possibility,  in  reply  to  the 
member  for  Essex-Kent,  of  making  this  an 
optional  provision.  It  would  have  been  con- 
fusing as  between  the  initiating  municipali- 
ties, and  we  discarded  it. 

Aside  from  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
points  that  have  been  made  by  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  and  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  are  in  part,  answers  to  the  matters 
raised  by  the  member  for  Essex-Kent.  I  admit 
that  this  will  cause  some  municipal  clerks  to 
duplicate  an  engineer's  report  and  mail  it 
out.  It  may  be  that  by  receiving  that  kind  of 
information  some  of  the  problems  detailed  by 
the  member  for  Huron-Bruce  will  be  avoided. 
And  I  think  that,  in  terms  of  an  assessment 
which  is  going  out,  probably  the  engineers' 
report  in  any  case  should  have  been  mailed  to 
those  people  who  are  to  be  assessed  under 
the  Act.  It  may  be  that  the  staff,  aside  from 
avoiding  the  business  of  reading  it  out  loud- 
some  councils  like  to  hear  it,  I  am  told,  and 
they  can  go  on  doing  this,  it  often  fills  in 
the  afternoon  for  them— that  it  may  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce. 

I  would  be  very  loath,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
dicate that  we  felt  that  this  was  an  area  which 
needed  more  provincial  supervision,  if  I  can 
put  it  that  way,  or  more  provincial  approval. 
I  think  our  expenditures  this  year  under  The 
Drainage  Act— and  they  are  starting  to  de- 
cline somewhat  since  the  termination  of  the 
ARDA    programmer-will    run    somewhere    in 


the  neighbourhood  of  $3  million.  We  admin- 
ister that  grant  with  a  staff  of,  I  suppose, 
about  two  or  three  people,  and  I  am  not 
anxious  to  add  to  the  bureaucracy  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form  by  hiring  a  field  staff 
when  I  think  we  have  very  competent  sur- 
veyors in  the  field.  And  I  suspect  what 
would  happen^  is  that  we  would  then  have 
differences  between  the  government  surveyor 
and  the  local  surveyor,  the  municipal  surveyor 
and  the  farmer.  And  I  think  there  has  to  be 
some  finality  about  all  this.  Sometimes  I 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  govern- 
ment involvement  at  all. 

In  terms  of  winding  up,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  made  some  remarks  about 
getting  rid  of  some  grants.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  appropriate  conditional  grant  that  we 
should  look  at  in  the  future  at  some  point.  In 
any  case,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be 
adding  to  the  bureaucracy.  I  know  the  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce  has  come  to  me  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  or  written  to  me  about 
problems  that  he  has  had.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  in  my  part  of  Ontario  we  are  perhaps 
more  familiar  with  The  Drainage  Act.  Per- 
haps the  member  for  Essex-Kent  would  con- 
firm or  deny  this;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
I  have  had  more  than  one  or  two  problems  in 
the  last  seven  years,  since  I  was  elected. 

Now  that  The  Drainage  Act  is  spreading 
up  into  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince like  Bruce  and  Huron- 
Mr.  Gaunt:  Thanks  loads! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —where  the  farmers 
are  not  as  prosperous  as  they  are  in  the  gar- 
den of  Ontario  down  our  way,  I  suppose— 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  poor  farmer,  the  poor 
farmer. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —we  may  encounter 
some  of  these  difficulties;  but  seriously,  for 
the  little  bit  of  trouble  which  does  occur 
under  the  Act  from  time  to  time,  I  would 
have  to  say  I  would  not  want  to  add  to  the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  got  two  problems  over  the 
weekend. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Have  you? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 
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RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  ACT, 

1961-1962 

Htm.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  225,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  dealing  with  amendments 
to  The  Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Retire- 
ment System  Act  is  very  welcome  by  those 
on  this  side  in  this  party,  especially  if  it 
means  what  I  have  interpreted  it  to  mean. 
The  matter  of  investment  of  OMERS  funds 
by  the  government  and  the  return  on  that 
money  was  brought  up  during  the  discussion 
of  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  The  6.5  per  cent  interest  that  was 
being  paid  by  the  government  to  OMERS 
funds  at  that  time  was  realized  by  all  of  us 
to  be  very  inadequate  and  the  minister 
promised  at  that  time  that  the  matter  was 
under  review. 

The  situation  at  that  time  was  that  until 
1973  the  annual  investment,  or  the  annual 
debenture  issued  by  the  government  in  return 
for  these  funds,  would  continue  at  the  rate 
of  6.5  per  cent.  The  first  principle  in  this  bill 
then  eliminates  that  section  of  the  Act  and 
states  that  these  terms  will  apply  only  until 
December,  1969,  so  that  starting  in  1970  we 
have  a  new  term  of  reference  as  far  as  what 
percentage  of  interest  the  government  will 
pay  to  the  OMERS  fund  for  their  funds. 

The  last  report  I  have  shows  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $157  million  now  on 
deposit  by  OMERS  and  about  $40  million 
per  year  being  put  into  the  provincial  con- 
solidated revenue  of  the  province,  in  return 
for  which  the  Treasurer  issues  debentures  to 
OMERS. 

The  main  principle  here  is— and  I  would 
like  to  read  this  very  carefully,  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  that  we  get  an  accurate  interpretation- 
Commencing  with  the  year  1970  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  shall  issue  to  the 
board  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  Province 
of  Ontario  debenture  for  the  accumulated 
amount  which  is  not  needed  for  adminis- 
tration purposes,  such  debenture  to  bear 
interest  payable  half-yearly  at  a  rate  of 
interest  not  less  than  the  weighted  average 
yield  to  maturity  of  debentures  and  bonds 
issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  province  in 
such  year,  and  such  debenture  to  be  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  20  years  nor  more 
than  30  years. 


The   next   section,   Mr.    Speaker,   goes   on   to 
explain— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hope  the  hon.  member 
would  not  read  it.  It  is  in  the  books  for  all 
to  read. 

Mr.  Good:  All  right  Mr.  Speaker;  but  it  is 
very  important  that  the  minister  be  able  to 
interpret,  very  accurately,  to  us  in  this  party 
what  this  rate  of  interest  will  be,  because  the 
next  section  goes  on  to  say  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  that— meaning  the  weighted  yield  to 
maturity— is  such  that  it  shall  be  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  and 
the  board,  and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor-in-Council. 

To  implement  this  properly  we  need  a  very 
trusting  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
I  would  hope  that  the  minister  is  able  to 
answer  us  in  minute  detail  what  this  amount 
of  interest  will  be  for  this  year.  My  research 
has  shown  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  has, 
in  fact,  not  issued  any  debentures  or  bonds 
itself  in  the  past  two  years  but  it  has  backed 
the  Ontario  Hydro  debentures.  Consequently, 
it  would  appear  to  me,  if  my  interpretation 
is  correct,  that  only  the  debentures  issued  by 
Hydro  in  1970  will  be  the  debentures  on 
which  this  current  rate  of  interest  will 
depend. 

In  other  words,  the  five  issues  of  Hydro 
this  year  have  cost  the  Province  of  Ontario 
something  in  excess  of  nine  per  cent.  I 
believe  they  were  mostly  in  the  area  of  $50 
million  to  $75  million  issues.  The  cost  to  the 
province,  while  the  interest  rate  was  some- 
thing under  nine  per  cent,  I  believe  was 
something  over  nine  per  cent,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  one  issue,  issued  in  September, 
which  is,  I  believe,  a  five-  or  six-year  extend- 
able debenture  which  is  put  out  at  8.25  per 
cent. 

My  interpretation  of  this  Act  will  mean 
that  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  will  be  obli- 
gated to  provide  the  OMERS  fund  with 
interest  in  excess  of  nine  per  cent.  We  will 
support  this  bill  in  principle  if  that  be  the 
case,  because  I  think  this  is  a  very  worth- 
while and  a  very  significant  increase  in 
interest  being  paid  to  the  OMERS  fund,  if  in 
fact  it  does  go  from  6.5  to  in  excess  of  nine 
per  cent. 

In  fact  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  states  that 
the  amount  of  interest  must  be  at  least  that 
amount  of  the  weighted  interest  to  maturiy  of 
provincially  backed  debentures.  So  we  sup- 
port this  bill  with  certain  reservations  in  that 
we  want  to  hear  from  the  minister.  I  am 
glad  that  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
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Naughton)  has  come  into  the  House  to  give 
us  the  proper  answer  on  this,  because  it  will 
be  he  and  the  OMERS  board  who  will  decide 
the  actual  rate  of  interest,  and  if  it  is,  as  we 
say,  in  excess  of  nine  per  cent,  we  on  this 
side  will  be  very  pleased. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  com- 
ments are  also  mainly  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions to  the  minister  in  order  to  understand 
exactly  what  he  is  proposing  in  this  amending 
bill. 

As  I  take  it,  the  relatively  short-term 
debentures,  which  are  going  to  be  issued  up 
to  and  including  the  year  1969  and  falling 
due  then  on  or  before  December  31,  1973, 
will  ultimately  come  back  again  through  a 
refunding  operation  into  these  longer-term 
debentures  at  the  weighted  average  yield.  If 
that  understanding  is  correct— and  the  minister 
nods  his  head  and  indicates  that  that  is  so— 
therefore  I  think  the  only  other  question  that 
we  have  is  whether  or  not  the  minister  is  in 
a  position  to  indicate  to  us  the  kind  of 
weighting  factors  which  will  be  taken  into 
yield,  understanding,  of  course,  that  there 
have  to  be  such  weighting  factors  in  order  for 
the  formula  to  make  sense  at  all. 

I  would  also  ask  the  minister  whether  he 
would  consider  providing  that  not  only  shall 
the  weighted  average  yield  be  as  agreed  be- 
tween the  Treasurer  and  the  board  and 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council,  but  also  whether  he  would  consider 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  sufficiently  widespread 
interest  throughout  the  province  that  it  should 
be  published  in  the  Ontario  Gazette,  so  that 
everyone  would  be  aware  of  the  determina- 
tion that  is  made  by  the  Treasurer  and  board 
and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  principle  of  the  fund  itself— 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Retirement 
System— I  assume  is  to  provide  benefits  at 
the  best  level  possible  for  those  who  are 
contributing  to  it  on  account  of  their  service 
with  municipalities  and  other  subordinate 
bodies  of  the  province. 

A  second  objective,  however,  has  been  that 
of  the  contributing  employer  municipalities, 
who  have  urged  the  minister  for  some  time 
now  to  give  them  greater  access  to  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Employees  Retirement  Sys- 
tem assets.  Certainly  those  assets  and  the 
size  of  the  fund  will  be  enhanced  if  the  rate 


of  interest  paid  on  the  issues  of  the  province 
held  by  the  fund  is  raised  in  the  manner  set 
out  in  the  bill. 

However,  nothing  in  the  bill  gives  any 
indication  that  the  minister  is  going  to  accede 
to  that  request  of  the  municipalities  to  pro- 
vide them  with  greater  access  to  the  funds, 
to  allow  them  to  sell  to  OMERS  a  pre- 
determined percentage  of  their  own  deben- 
tures which  they  issue  each  year,  and  I 
believe  the  fund  now  holds  a  quantity  of  that 
class.  When  the  minister  introduced  the  bill— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  just  provincial 
debentures. 

Mr.  Peacock:  The  fund  now  holds  pro- 
vincial debentures  only;  no  municipal  deben- 
tures? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   Right! 

Mr.  Peacock:  In  that  event,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  might  be  timely  to  draw  to  the  minister's 
attention  the  resolution  of  the  city  of  Windsor 
which  he,  at  the  time  of  introducing  this 
bill,  did  not  recall.  In  that  resolution,  the 
council— and  I  am  sure  this  resolution  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  other  councils 
before  and  since  its  passage  by  the  city  of 
Windsor— called  upon  the  government  to 
enlarge  OMERS  investment  policies  to  permit 
participating  municipalities  to  sell  a  pre- 
determined percentage  of  their  debentures  to 
OMERS,  thereby  ensuring  the  fund  the 
highest  return  on  its  investment. 

I  will  stop  there  and  read  the  resolution 
because  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deben- 
tures on  which  the  averaging  will  be  calcu- 
lated include  debentures  and  bonds  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  province,  and  one  of  my 
questions  is  whether  the  municipalities'  own 
bonds  fall  within  this  category?  The  minister 
indicates  that  they  do  not,  so  again  the  muni- 
cipalities are  apparently  not  going  to  have 
any  access  or  greater  returns  in  that  respect. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  raised  a 
number  of  times  with  the  minister  is  whether 
or  not  the  use  of  funds  like  this,  which  receive 
large  amounts  of  contributions  from  public 
employees— like  the  teachers'  superannuation, 
and  the  provincial  superannuation  scheme- 
should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  muni- 
cipalities to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
been  true  in  the  past. 

The  province  garners  in  all  these  contribu- 
tions. It  carries  on  what  is  essentially  a  book- 
keeping operation.  Unlike  industrial  pension 
funds,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  province 
carries   on  an   actuarial   operation  while   the 
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minister  says  it  does.  I  know  that  it  carries 
an  actuarial  forecast  and  actuarial  reviews  on 
paper,  but  as  far  as  the  actual  flow  of  cash 
in  and  out  of  those  funds  is  concerned,  those 
figures  remain  a  distant  obligation,  particu- 
larly in  the  teachers'  funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  but  not  OMERS. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Those  obligations  of  the 
provincially  backed  retirement  schemes  in  the 
province  will  always  have  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  prov- 
ince. That  is  why  I  question  whether  the 
use  of  the  weighted  averaging  to  express  the 
yield  on  these  issues  will  really  do  anything 
for  the  two  principles  that  I  have  mentioned 
at  the  outset— the  improvement  in  the  benefits 
payable  under  the  fund;  and  secondly  the 
possibility  that  the  municipalities  could  be 
allowed  in  the  near  future  to  borrow  back 
those  employee  and  employer  contributions 
that  originate  with  the  municipalities  and 
flow  into  the  OMERS  fund. 

Certainly  the  municipalities  these  days  are 
looking  for  whatever  source  they  can  of  sav- 
ings within  the  province  to  help  finance  their 
capital  works  projects.  The  province  has 
garnered  unto  itself  an  extremely  large  pool 
of  savings  which  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions to  retirement  benefits  of,  I  would  think 
something  in  excess  of  100,000  persons  in 
the  province  of  Ontario— a  combination  of 
the  provincial  superannuation  fund,  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund  and  the 
OMERS  scheme. 

Certainly,  those  funds  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  each  year  a  net  contribution 
after  expenses  and  exclusive  of  employer, 
municipal  or  provincial  contributions,  some- 
what close  to  $200  million.  The  municipal- 
ities' needs  are  met,  to  some  extent,  out  of 
a  single  provincial  fund,  the  municipal  im- 
provement fund.  The  rest  of  the  money 
required  by  the  municipalities  has  to  be 
raised  in  the  open  market  and  very  often  at 
the  top  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  from 
the  minister,  first  of  all  whether  the  bill 
would  indicate  by  its  establishment  of  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  that  the  municipalities 
will,  indeed  can  expect,  to  receive  any 
favourable  answer  to  the  resolution  like  the 
one  which  Windsor  has  put  forward  request- 
ing that  the  OMERS  fund  be  marked  as  a 
further  source  of  capital  funds?  Secondly,  I, 
like  the  member  for  Waterloo  North,  wonder 
whether  indeed  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  to  the  striking  of  a  rate  which  is 
weighted  on  the  average  of  the  yields  written 


on    the    debentures    and    bonds    issued    or 
guaranteed  by  the  province? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  have  to 
l)e  some  time  beyond  1973  before  that  takes 
on  very  much  substance.  Recent  issues  have 
been  well  below  eight  or  nine  per  cent  in 
terms  of  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Good:  Current  years. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Right! 

But  if  the  averaging  is  going  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  current  year— first  of  all  the 
average  weighted  yield  is  going  to  be 
subject  to  some  fluctuation  from  year  to  year. 
Secondly,  as  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
pointed  out,  if  the  province  does  not  borrow 
substantially,  or  at  all  except  for  Hydro,  then 
the  directors  of  the  board  of  OMERS  are 
going  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  province 
in  negotiating  the  yield  that  is  to  be  chosen. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  in  a 
situation  like  this  year— or  any  other  future 
year  when  the  province  itself  does  not  issue 
any  bonds  or  debentures— he  take  a  look  at 
what  the  municipalities  themselves  are  paying 
in  the  open  market  for  their  borrowings,  and 
perhaps  arrive  at  the  average  weighted  yield 
on  that  basis,  taking  all  of,  say,  the  larger 
municipalities'  interest  charges  on  their  issues 
for  the  year  and  using  that  instead  when 
the  province  itself  has  no  such  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  member? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Some  brief  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  say  first  of  all  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  debentures  upon  which 
to  base  the  average  yield.  The  Ontario 
Hydro's  proposals  are  definitely  going  to 
guarantee  that  the  government  is  going  to  be 
issuing,  or  at  least  backing,  debentures  for 
the  next  six  or  seven  years. 

I  want  to  ask  the  minister  though,  whether 
the  purpose  of  this  whole  matter  is  to  provide 
either  additional  benefits  or  increased  benefits, 
or  to  reduce  the  premiums  that  are  presently 
being  paid  by  municipal  employees?  Other 
than  for  the  purpose  of  inflating  the  fund  and 
making  more  money  available  for  debentur- 
ing  purposes,  will  the  additional  moneys  that 
are  going  to  be  earned  by  the  fund,  because 
of  the  increased  earnings  and  by  way  of  in- 
terest that  will  naturally  accrue  from  this 
particular  change,  provide  benefits  to  the 
employees  at  the  municipal  level?  Will  there 
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be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  that  they  have 
to  pay  on  a  monthly  or  annual  basis  into  the 
fund  in  order  to  receive  either  the  same  level 
of  benefit;  or  will  there  be  a  higher  level  of 
benefit  returned  to  them  by  way  of  the  in- 
creased interest  that  is  going  to  be  earned  by 
the  fund?  After  all,  it  seems  sensible  to 
assume  that  since  the  fund  is  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  pensions  for  municipal 
employees,  and  since  they  are  already  paying 
a  fairly  sizable  portion  of  their  income  into 
the  fund,  that,  if  there  are  increased  earnings, 
they  should  rightfully  expect  to  receive  addi- 
tional benefits  from  those  increased  earnings. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  what  it  is 
they  intend  to  do  with  this  particular  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak? 

The  hon.  minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  two 
or  three  things,  perhaps  in  the  reverse  order. 

First  of  all,  the  question  from  the  member 
for  Wentworth,  whether  the  premiums  are 
reduced  because  of  the  increased  income  to 
the  fund,  or  whether  the  benefits  are  in- 
creased, is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
board  of  OMERS,  not  by  the  minister  nor 
by  this  Legislature.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand informally  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
increase  benefits  and  the  increase,  on  an 
actuarial  basis,  will  be  rather  substantial,  I 
am  told. 

The  fund  is  actuarily  revalued,  I  think, 
every  two  or  three  years— perhaps  not  quite 
that  often— and  this  increase  in  income  coming 
to  the  retirement  scheme  will  allow  them  to 
increase  benefits  rather  substantially.  And 
when  I  say  substantially,  I  suppose  the  rate 
now  is  six  and  a  half  per  cent  and  the  pro- 
vincial rate  is  probably  going  to  be  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  8.5  to  nine 
per  cent  over  this  year,  which  is  a  25  or  30 
per  cent  increase  in  funds  coming  in. 

Dealing  with  the  questions  raised  by  the 
member  for  Windsor  West,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  segregate  these  funds.  It  is  not 
our  intention— and  I  think  I  have  replied  to 
Windsor;  if  I  have  not  I  will  be— it  is  not 
our  intention  to  use  these  moneys  specifically 
to  loan  to  municipalities.  I  would  have  some 
doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  that  in  any  case; 
but  however  it  is,  we  are  not,  in  our  mind, 
confusing  two  things. 

In  our  mind  what  we  should  be  concerned 
with,  as  a  Legislature,  is  the  investment  of 
OMERS  funds,  first  of  all.  And  I  may  say 
that  the  board  of  OMERS,  of  course,  sug- 
gested a  much  greater  latitude  in  the  invest- 


ment of  funds  than  is  being  allowed  under 
this  bill.  They  suggested,  for  example,  mort- 
gages. They  suggested,  perhaps,  equities. 
They  suggested  preferred  stock.  A  way  down 
on  the  list,  I  am  say,  they  may  have  thought 
of  bonds  of  municipalities. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Is  that  right?  Well,  who  is 
on  the  minister's  board? 

Hon.    Mr.    McKeough:    It   is    a   very   good 
board  indeed,  consisting  of  two  or  three  civil 
servants,  three  or  four  employees- 
Mr.  Peacock:  The  usual  distance  from  the 
people! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  would  say  not. 

I  think  it  is  very  much- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:   It  is  a  vast  improvement 

from  when  it  was  only  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes  it  is,  I  would 
have  to  say  that.  A  policeman,  a  fireman  at 
the  present  time,  a  member  of  CUPE,  one 
municipal  treasurer,  one  Hydro  treasurer  I 
think— hydro  commission,  not  Ontario  Hydro 
—local  hydro  manager,  manager  of  the  Sault 
hydro  in  particular.  So  it  is  a  very  good  board 
and  they  are  not  above  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence, I  may  say,  as  the  Treasurer  and  I 
have  found  out  from  time  to  time.  We  felt, 
certainly  at  this  point  in  time,  on  two  scores, 
that  it  was  not  appropriate  that  they  should 
move  into  a  larger  area  of  investment. 

Firstly,  perhaps,  the  funds  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  for  a  few  more  years— after 
all  it  has  only  been  in  being  for  what,  five 
or  six  years— to  allow  it  to  put  more  capital 
aside  in  a  very  fixed  form  of  security  with  the 
province  before  it  considered  other  kinds  of 
investments.  Secondly  of  course,  when  we 
started  to  discuss  this  I  think  the  equity 
market  was  not  at  an  all  time  low  but  it 
was  not  in  the  best  shape,  and  it  was  not  a 
very  appropriate  time  to  be  considering  those 
kinds  of  investments. 

So  the  simple  answer  is  we  are  not  con- 
sidering diverting  some  of  those  funds  to  in- 
vest in  municipal  debentures;  except  of  course 
I  would  say  this,  that  we  consider  that  as  a 
separate  problem  and  we  recognize  the  prob- 
lems which  municipalities  have  in  the  capital 
market.  This  is  why  the  Treasurer  moved  to 
make  money  available  to  all  municipalities 
under  20,000,  for  any  purpose,  through 
OMIC. 

Now  it  could  be  said  that  some  of  that 
money  is  coming  from  OMERS— I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  or  not.  It  comes  into  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund   and   goes   out   of 
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the  consolidated  revenue  fund.  Whether  it  is 
the  same  money  or  not— it  is  not  in  any  way 
earmarked.  I  suppose  it  is  conceivable  that 
more  money  could  go  out,  and  I  suppose  it 
does,  to  municipalities  through  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission,  through  OMIC, 
through- 
Mr.  Peacock:  They  can  borrow— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  through  OCAP. 
More  money  goes  out  than  actually  comes  in. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  recognize  and 
will  continue  to  recognize  the  problems  which 
the  municipalities  may  have  on  the  capital 
market  from  time  to  time,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  step  further  into  their  borrowing 
picture  to  assist  them,  I  am  sure  that  the 
government  will  give  that  consideration  at 
the  appropriate  time  when  they  need  that 
kind  of  help. 

We  are  loath  to  do  so,  as  I  said  during  my 
estimates,  because  the  more  we  get  into 
assisting  them  in  terms  of  capital,  the  more 
we  get  into  setting  their  priorities  for  them, 
which  we  do  not  want  to  do.  We  would  pre- 
fer them  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  market- 
place, the  discipline  of  the  marketplace  if  you 
will,  rather  than  some  sort  of  a  government 
structure  which  inevitably  would  tend  to  set 
priorities  as  between  swimming  pools— I  think 
I  used  that  example- 
Mr.  Deans:  We  did  not  agree  with  the 
minister  then  and  we  still  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  does 
not  agree  but  I  do  agree,  because  I  think 
that  is  what  a  municipal  government  is  all 
about.  They  are  quite  capable  of  making  the 
decision— if  they  can  afford  it— as  to  whether 
they  need  a  sewage  treatment  plant  or  a 
swimming  pool.  That  is  their  decision  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  try  and  take  that  decision- 
making away  from  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  Except  that  the  minister's  col- 
league is  insisting  on  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  in  addition,  and  I  think  that  this  is  the 
problem.  There  have  to  be  priorities. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Perhaps!  Either  this 
Legislature  and  the  government  is   going  to 
set  local  priorities,  which  is  my  view- 
Mr.  Peacock:  The  government  has  already 
set  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  is  doing  it 
now  but,  it  is  just  not  doing  it  openly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


Mr.  Deans:  Anyway,  let  us  not  debate  it 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  right! 

Now  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  asked 
what  this  rate  was  going  to  amount  to.  I  may 
say  that  when  we  started  to  discuss  this,  and 
we  have  had  the  greatest  of  co-operation 
from  the  Treasurer,  we  said,  "Well  let  us  talk 
about  the  provincial  rate."  Having  talked 
about  the  provincial  rate,  we  all  know  what 
that  means,  except  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  define.  The  Treasurer,  and  I  think 
OMERS,  do  not  want  to  be  tied  down  to 
9.037678.  They  would  prefer  to  round  that 
off  to,  I  suppose,  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  at 
any  given  point  in  time. 

We  have  the  precedent,  somewhat,  of  the 
rate  by  which  Canada  pays  Ontario,  or  turns 
over  to  Ontario,  loans  to  Ontario,  the  Canada 
Pension  moneys.  In  some  ways  this  was 
drawn  from  there  but  it  is,  I  would  impress 
on  you,  somewhat  flexible,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  tie  down  the  provincial  rate  at  any 
given  point  in  time. 

The  Treasurer  has  written  to  the  board  of 
OMERS,  or  is  in  the  process  of  writing  to 
me  for  the  board  of  OMERS,  a  letter  of 
intent  which  defines  what  that  weighted  aver- 
age means.  I  think  the  draft  will  be  some- 
what along  these  lines,  and  I  will  put  this 
on  the  record.  It  may  vary  somewhat  in  the 
actual  wording,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
wording. 

The  formula  that  in  my  opinion  should 
be  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
weighted  average  yield  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  rate  of  interest  on  each  of  the 
debentures  to  be  issued  shall  be  calculated 
and  determined  each  year,  and  the  rate 
shall  be  equal  to  the  average  yield  at 
maturity  to  the  purchasers,  weighted 
according  to  the  amounts  of  all  the  deben- 
tures or  bonds  issued  by  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Province  of  Ontario  that  are  issued  in 
such  year  to  the  public,  that  are  payable 
in  Canadian  dollars  and  that  have  a  term 
of  15  years  or  more,  or  that  are  exchange- 
able for  debentures  or  bonds,  the  term  of 
which,  when  added  to  the  term  of  the 
bonds  or  debentures  that  are  exchanged, 
is  15  years  or  more,  plus  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent. 

Now  the  Treasurer  has  agreed-and  this  rate 
will  be  somewhat  variable— to  all  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent  for  the  administrative 
conveniency  of  getting  that  money  without 
in  fact  going  to  the  market.  That  should  be 
worth  something,  and  it  is. 
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Mr.  Ben:  The  guy  who  wrote  that  must  be 
the  same  fellow  who  writes  The  Income  Tax 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well  it  is  rather 
complicated.  I  may  say,  also,  that  this  money 
is  sent  by  OMERS  over  to  the  Treasury,  I 
think  two  or  three  times  a  week.  As  it  comes 
in,  somebody  goes  over  two  or  three  times  a 
week  with  the  cheque  and  it  starts  to  pay 
interest,  presently  at  6.5  per  cent.  It  will 
start  to  pay  interest  from  the  moment  it  is 
received.  It  is  short-term  paper  which  is 
issued,  which  is  exchanged  for  long-term 
paper  all  at  the  same  time,  which  is  of  great 
advantage,  of  course,  to  OMERS.  They  do 
not  have  to  turn  over  $1  million  as  they  get 
it.  They  send  it  over,  I  am  told,  at  $100,000 
at  a  crack;  or  whenever  they  get  a  little  bit 
in  the  till  they  send  it  right  over  to  the  Treas- 
urer and  he  is  happy  to  have  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  money  wouldn't  keep  the 
Treasurer  going  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  9:30. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  To  continue: 

Secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  the  calcu- 
lations under  clause  (a),  the  yield  at  matur- 
ity in  respect  of  such  debentures  or  bonds 
—which  are  issued  subject  to:  (1)  prepay- 
ment of  the  debentures  or  bonds  at  the 
option  of  the  holder;  or  (2)  exchange  of 
the  debentures  or  bonds  at  the  option  of 
the  holder  for  a  debenture  with  a  later 
date  of  maturity— shall  be  increased  by  the 
additional  yield  to  maturity,  if,  in  my 
opinion— 

This  is  the  Treasurer. 

—it  would  have  been  necessary  to  sell 
such  debentures  or  bonds  in  the  public 
money  market  at  the  time  of  sale;  if  such 
debentures  or  bonds  were  payable  at  the 
latest  possible  date  of  maturity  that  was 
provided  for  in  the  debentures  or  bonds, 
or  in  those  exchanged  for  them,  and  if  the 
debentures  or  bonds  did  not  contain  a  pre- 
payment or  an  exchange  option. 

Basically  what  all  that  is  trying  to  say,  or  will 
say  when  the  letter  of  intent  is  received  by 
OMERS,  is  it  is  the  provincial  average  rate 
plus  a  rounding-off  of  at  least  an  eighth  on 
the  high  side. 

Mr.  Good:  Would  you  throw  out  that  one 
Hydro  extendable  debenture  under  that  last 
sentence? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  you  could.  I 
think  that  is  right.  I  think  perhaps  that 
covers  the  questions  that  were  asked,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


I  should  also  say,  of  course,  that  with 
OMERS  investing  the  money  this  way,  it 
keeps  OMERS  as  a  very  simple  operation. 
Someone  said  they  are  just  a  bookkeeping 
operation.  I  suppose  perhaps  that  is  true. 
They  have  a  staff  of  15  or  17  people;  they 
have  a  board  of  12.  I  guess  the  board  is 
bigger  than  the  staff.  I  think  I  related  to  the 
House  before  that  when  it  was  a  one-man 
board,  space  was  rented  to  put  them  in  oper- 
ation at  2  Carlton  Street  and  they  have  never 
used  all  that  space.  Since  the  time  they 
started  they  have  consistently  sublet  space 
that  was  originally  lined  up  for  them.  So  it  is 
a  very  nice,  neat,  tidy  little  operation.  They 
do  not  have  investment  counsel.  They  do  not 
have  to  pick  up  the  Globe  and  Mail  every 
morning  and  see  what  is  happening  to  the 
market.  The  Treasurer  does  all  those  things 
for  them.  We  would  hope  to  keep  it  on  that 
basis  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF  YORK 
ACT,  1970 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  seconding  read- 
ing of  Bill  226,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Re- 
gional Municipality  of  York  Act,  1970. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  227,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
aspects  to  this  bill,  one  of  which  I  applaud 
wholeheartedly.  With  reference  to  the  other, 
I  have  considerable  misgivings  and  reser- 
vations. 

I  will  start  with  the  one  aspect  with  which 
I  agree,  and  that  is  the  amendment  which 
would  enable  persons  who  sit  on  the  council 
of  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
that  is  elected  members,  also  to  sit  on  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission.    This  is  not  so 
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at  the  present,  as  this  amendment  would  evi- 
dence, and  frankly  in  the  past  it  has  caused 
considerable  aggravation  and  difficulty  to  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  recall  at  the  time  I  was  on  Metro  coun- 
cil, we  appointed  annually  a  person  whom 
we  called  a  watchdog  to  attend  the  TTC 
meetings.  At  that  time  I  believe  it  was  called 
the  Toronto  Transportation  Commission.  At 
any  rate,  the  person  referred  to  in  the  bill  as 
liaison  was  then  referred  to  as  a  watchdog; 
it  was  his  duty  to  go  and  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  TTC  commissioners  and  then  report 
back  to  Metro  council.  However,  as  a  watch- 
dog he  must  have  been  or  he  had  to  be  a 
basenji— and  that  is  the  type  of  a  hound  that 
has  no  bark— the  silent  watchdog. 

Many  times  this  watchdog,  as  we  called 
him,  could  not  even  attend  the  meetings 
because  they  concerned  staff  and  purchase  of 
property,  or  transfer  of  assets,  and  the  com- 
missioners did  not  deem  it  advisable  that  a 
person  from  Metro  council  should  know  what 
they  were  up  to.  It  was  rather  embarrassing, 
especially  as  we  were  often  voting  sums  such 
as  $2.5  million  to  help  subsidize  or  stabilize 
the  fare. 

I  recall  receiving  a  phone  call  one  year 
while  I  was  on  a  business  trip  in  Germany 
and  being  urged  to  come  back  because  there 
was  a  very  crucial  vote  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Metro  council  should  grant  $2.5  million 
to  the  TTC  to  prevent  the  fares  from  rising. 
I  was  told  that  one  of  the  members  had  to 
attend  a  convention  in  Vancouver  and  if  I 
was  not  present,  the  vote  would  go  down. 
Accordingly,  I  cut  short  my  business  trip  and 
flew  all  the  way  back  to  attend  this  meeting 
of  council  only  to  find  that  my  vote  was  not 
necessary.  At  any  rate,  we  voted  the  $2.5 
million. 

There  were  other  embarrassments  that  were 
caused  by  Metro's  inability  to  have  elected 
members  on  the  TTC  board  of  commissioners. 
It  is  recalled  that  in  1963  or  1964  Mr.  Nor- 
man Goodhead,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
reeve  of  the  borough  of  North  York,  and  my- 
self moved  a  resolution  that  the  TTC  should 
become  a  department  of  Metro.  The  resolu- 
tion got  nowhere.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief  I  do  not  think  more  than  one 
other  person,  if  that,  supported  our  resolution 
and  we  were  raked  over  the  coals  by  most  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Toronto  for  try- 
ing to  introduce  politics  into  the  operation  of 
the  TTC,  notwithstanding  that  Metro  council 
was  voting  considerable  sums,  millions,  annu- 
ally to  enable  the  TTC  to  keep  down  the 
fares— or  if  they  had  to  go  up,  to  have  them 
go  up  as  little  as  possible. 


I  was  rather  chagrined  therefore  when— I 
believe  it  was  either  early  this  year  or  late 
last  year— the  Toronto  Daily  Star  in  a  column 
where  it  gives  darts  and  laurel  leaves,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  different  persons  around  the 
world  for  their  suggestions,  gave  a  laurel  leaf 
to  Margaret  Campbell,  the  former  controller 
of  city  council  and  a  former  member  of  Metro 
council,  for  suggesting  that  the  TTC  beoome 
a  department  of  Metro.  It  just  shows  you 
how  times  change. 

While  I  was  on  council,  I  recall  also  intro- 
dusing  a  resolution  that  the  special  rates  for 
students,  which  prevailed  at  that  time  until 
4:30,  be  extended  to  6  o'clock.  That  was 
turned  down  by  the  TTC.  There  was  nothing 
elected  officials  could  do  about  that.  The 
same  applied  to  the  request  for  reduced  fares 
for  senior  citizens. 

These  last  two  items  finally  came  into 
being  this  year,  but  it  took  at  least  five  or  six 
years  because,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, even  before  I  reached  Metro  council 
some  people  were  suggesting  that  the  low 
fares  for  students  be  extended  and  the  senior 
citizens  receive  reduced  fares.  All  these  things 
at  that  time  were  not  possible.  Now,  I 
believe,  it  is  a  step  forward. 

The  TTC  has  been  sort  of  a  law  to  itself, 
and  I  recall  when  we  were  discussing  high- 
way construction  I  asked  the  engineers  and 
the  commission  of  the  TTC  why,  in  laying 
out  the  subway,  they  did  not  give  considera- 
tion to  making  provision  for  express  trains 
on  the  TTC.  The  way  to  have  brought  that 
about  would  have  been  to  create  bypasses  at 
certain  stations  so  that  a  train  could  be  either 
a  local  train,  stopping  at  every  subway 
station,  or  a  semi-local,  which  could  bypass  a 
number  of  stations,  or  an  express,  which 
could  speed  people  out  from  the  downtown 
area  right  to  the  suburbs  with  no  intermedi- 
ate stops.  This  could  have  been  done,  as  I 
say,  by  having  the  rails  bypass  certain 
stations. 

I  also  asked  at  that  time  why  they  did  not 
construct  their  stations  so  that  they  would 
have  a  central  platform  on  to  which  people 
would  disembark  from  the  trains,  and  have 
all  passengers  board  the  cars  from  the  out- 
side platforms.  In  that  way  you  would  have 
a  flow  of  traffic  and  you  would  not  have  two 
irresistible  masses  of  humanity  meeting  each 
other  at  rush  hour  every  time  a  train  door 
opened  at  a  platform. 

All  these  things  went  down  the  drain  be- 
cause the  TTC  were  not  obliged  to  listen  to 
anybody.    All    the    Metro    council    had    the 
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power  to  do  was  to  appoint  people  to  the 
commission  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  I 
recall  that  even  an  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
number  from  five  to  three  met  with  failure. 
I  certainly  support  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  bill. 

Insofar  as  the  provisions  are  concerned 
which  would  empower  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  to  construct  a  lockup,  I 
am  afraid  I  have  some  reservations  about 
that.  I  am  not  saying  that  a  central  lockup 
would  not  be  a  good  thing  but  what  I  fear 
is  the  cost  that  would  accrue  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  construct 
such  a  lockup.  At  the  present  time,  the  police, 
when  they  are  holding  prisoners  over  the 
weekend,  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Toronto  Jail,  called  commonly  the  Don 
Jail.  I  understand  that  perhaps  the  minister 
may  have  been  motivated  in  bringing  forth 
this  amendment  by  the  cries,  or  the  pleas,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services  (Mr.  Grossman),  who  resents 
his  facilities  being  flooded  on  the  weekend  by 
prisoners  that  the  local  jails  cannot  keep  over 
the  weekend  because  they  lack  facilities  for 
supplying  them  with  food. 

Perhaps  the  solution  would  be  to  reduce 
the  number  of  people  in  jail  over  the  week- 
end. It  may  not  be  necessary  to  build  a 
central  lockup,  be  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
local  municipality,  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
provincial  government. 

What  eventually  may  happen,  I  think,  is 
that  the  local  government  will  be  forced  to 
build  a  lockup,  because  the  province,  through 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  will 
just  refuse— at  the  Don  Jail,  or  Toronto  Jail- 
to  accept  prisoners  for  the  weekend.  And,  after 
a  jail  is  built  and  operated  at  great  expense 
by  the  city,  the  province,  in  a  magnificent 
gesture,  will  take  it  over  as  it  took  over  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  province  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  paying  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  continue  so 
to  do.  It  ought  also  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  central  lockup  if  such  a  central 
lockup  is  needed. 

The  granting  of  bail  is  controlled  by  the 
Attorney  General's  department,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
ought  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  housing 
and  feeding  those  people  who  are  not  able  to 
meet  the  bail  requirements  set  by  the  judges 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  sug- 
gested to  the  judges  by  the  Crown  attorneys, 
also  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General. 


So  I  am  rather  in  a  quandary  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  what  to  do.  Undoubtedly  a 
central  lockup  is  a  necessity,  and  since  it  is 
a  necessity  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  way 
Toronto  will  get  it,  I  am  informed  that  our 
party  will  support  this  bill  in  principle  on 
second  reading. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  want 
to  make  a  couple  of  brief  references  in  speak- 
ing on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  the  minister  brings  in  a  bill  such  as  this, 
affecting  the  municipality  of  Toronto,  at  the 
dying  days  of  a  particular  session,  when  we 
are  not  going  to  be  having  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  representations  from  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  are  all  requests. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  understand  they  are 
all  requests,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be 
most  helpful  if  one  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees had  an  opportunity  to  hear  what  was 
being  said  by  the  government  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  when  it  made 
these  requests,  so  that  we  can  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  these 
matters  which  are  stuck  away  in  these 
amendments  which  the  minister  has  pro- 
posed. 

Obviously  there  is  quite  a  basic  change. 
I  think  I  agree  with  the  change  with  respect 
to  the  membership  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  Toronto  Transit  Commission— the  reduc- 
tion to  three  and  the  introduction  to  it  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Council, 
with  the  safeguards  which  are  provided  in  it. 
But,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
in  this  House  to  feel  completely  comfortable 
about  the  reasoning  behind  it,  unless,  of 
course,  we  get  adequate  information  as  to 
why  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
has  made  the  request. 

The  kind  of  thing  which  we  could  then 
ask  in  the  legal  and  municipal  bills  commit- 
tee, if  we  were  dealing  with  this,  is  this  whole 
question  of  the  function  of  the  transit  com- 
mission in  the  city  of  Toronto;  what  it  is 
designed  to  do  and  how  it  is  financed. 

I  need  only  revert  very  briefly  to  the  fact 
that  just  so  long  as  the  public  transit  system 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  is  dependent  upon  the 
Metropolitan  government  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan government  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  property  tax,  for  practical  purposes,  for 
its  revenues,  then  you  are  going  to  have  the 
public  transit  system  the  poor  orphan  of  the 
transportation  system.  As  you  know— as  every- 
body else  does— the  construction  of  roads  of 
all   kinds   is   subject   to  all   sorts   of  transfer 
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payments  from  the  provincial  government, 
which  has  a  very  wide  and  all-embracing 
revenue  system.  It  includes  personal  income 
tax,  corporation  taxes,  retail  sales  tax,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  and  it  is  easy  for  money  to 
be  made  available  to  highways,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  moneys  to  be  made 
available  for  the  public  transit  system. 

Of  course,  any  survey  will  indicate  that 
until  this  government  is  prepared  to  face  up 
to  that  kind  of  problem  then— no  matter  how 
much  is  spoken  about  it,  with  whatever  vehe- 
mence, with  whatever  knowledge,  with  what- 
ever expertise  is  available— we  are  not  going 
to  find  any  solution  of  the  public  transit  sys- 
tem because  the  property  tax  cannot  bear  it. 

To  come  to  the  provincial  government 
every  now  and  then  for  specific  grants  for 
specific  projects,  will  always  mean  that  the 
public  transit  system  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
will  be  inadequate.  It  is  just  too  easy  to 
build  roads  and  it  is  just  too  difficult  to  build 
public  transit  facilities.  That  is  why,  though 
we  can  take  pride  in  the  subways  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  so  on,  that  anybody  who 
looks  at  a  city  of  this  size  knows  very  well 
that  they  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  kind 
of  transit  which  is  required  for  most  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  that  the  bill  is  only 
the  appointment  of  a  member  to  the  TTC;  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  financial  structure. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
very  much.  I  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  get 
that  in  before  you  did  interrupt  me. 

I  was  illustrating  to  the  minister  the  possi- 
bility that,  of  course,  if  the  bill  had  been 
brought  in  before  the  dying  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, we  could  have  had  an  opportunity  in 
committee  to  discuss  a  little  bit  of  the  phil- 
osophy which  is  obviously  behind  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  members  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  transit  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  would  have  been 
out  of  order  there  too  as  well  as  here. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  It  might  well  have  been 
out  of  order  there,  but  by  and  large  we 
might  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation about  the  particular  matter. 

Therefore,  while  we  will  support  the  bill 
because  we  have  confidence  in  the  Metro- 
politan government  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  the  request  that  it  makes  in  this  field,  I 
think  that  it  is  very  necessary  in  the  future 
that  we  have  some  kind  of  continuous  inter- 
change   on    these    yearly    bills    which    come 


before  us.  Interchange  is  necessary  between 
the  members  of  this  assembly,  particularly 
those  members  who  sit  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  area,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Metropolitan  government,  when  they 
bring  these  requests,  rather  than  have  them 
dealt  with  simply  in  the  secrecy  of  the  min- 
ister's own  office  and  hen  brought  on  at  this 
point. 

I  have  only  spoken  briefly  and  somewhat 
out  of  order  about  one  portion  of  the  bill, 
but  the  other  portions  of  the  bill  my  col- 
leagues will  deal  with. 

We  will  support  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  minister  will  take  to 
heart  the  comments  which  I  made  about  the 
problem  of  public  transit  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
deal  only  with  the  one  principle  in  section  4 
and  that  is  the  setting-up  of  a  sinking  fund 
committee  which  will  now  be  appointed  by 
Metro  council  along  with  the  Metropolitan 
treasurer,  where  previously  it  was  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council. 

My  question  is  this:  will  this  committee, 
Mr.  Speaker,  act  as  the  trustee  of  the  fund, 
or  will  there  still  be  the  necessity,  as  under 
the  other  bill  that  we  passed  the  other  day, 
to  have  a  bank  or  trust  company  act  as  the 
trustee  of  the  fund?  I  would  like  an  answer 
to  this. 

If  not,  why  would  the  sinking  funds  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  be  looked  at  any  differ- 
ently than  sinking  funds  in  any  other  mun- 
icipality, regarding  the  trustee  of  the  fund 
and  the  handling  of  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  raised  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  talk  about. 

I  do  not  understand  the  purpose  of  having 
a  sinking  fund  committee  in  the  first  place. 
I  wondered  about  that  when  reading  the  bill 
and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it. 

I  wonder  why,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
decided  that  we  would  require  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  a  sinking  fund  committee  set 
up  initially  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  now  to  be  set  up  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Metropolitan  Council?  What  kind 
of  function  will  they  perform?  What  exactly 
do  they  do  and  what  kind  of  remuneration 
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is  likely  to  be  set  for  the  people  who  are  on 
this  committee?  Why  could  not  the  treasurer, 
for  example,  make  the  investments  that  are 
necessarily  made  in  consultation  with  the 
normal  investment  houses,  as  they  do?  I 
would  like  to  know,  as  was  raised  by  the 
member  for  Waterloo  North,  whether  or  not 
it  could  not  be  better  handled  by  the  more 
appropriate,  already  established,  investment 
houses  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

It  struck  me  that  to  set  up  a  committee  of 
this  sort  just  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the 
sinking  fund  seems  to  be  sort  of  superfluous 
to  the  whole  operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
council. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  minister  what 
he  has  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  members  wish 
to  participate  in  the  debate  on  the  principle 
of  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Again  dealing  with 
the  last  thing  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provi- 
sions in  the  original  Metropolitan  bill,  and 
I  think  in  the  other  regional  legislation,  are 
broader  than  the  legislation  which  we  brought 
in  the  other  day  applying  to  other  municipal- 
ities. They  have  considerably  more  power  in 
the  sinking  fund  and  in  the  management  of 
the  sinking  fund.  I  believe  they  in  turn— the 
committee— might  well  appoint  trustees,  but 
the  treasurer  and  managers  of  the  sinking 
fund  committee,  in  fact,  do  manage  the  sink- 
ing fund.  They  may  decide  to  buy  or  sell 
at  a  point  in  time  either  their  own  debentures 
or  outside  debentures  and  they  do  in  fact- 
Mr.  Good:  Do  they  not  have  to  have  a 
trustee? 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  ask,  is  it  a  full-time, 
day-to-day— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  nothing  like  that. 
I  will  give  the  background.  They,  in  effect, 
manage  the  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund 
may  well  have  something  to  do  with  main- 
taining a  market  or  otherwise,  or  the  level  of 
the  market  or  otherwise,  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto's  debentures.  It  becomes  somewhat 
important  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  history  of  this  is  very  simple.  Under 
the  original  Act,  I  suppose  15  years  ago,  the 
province  was  to  appoint  the  three  members 
of  the  committee— the  treasurer  and  two 
others  I  guess  they  were;  one  of  those  was 
Dr.  L.  R.  Cumming.  I  believe  he  was  paid 
$1,200  a  year;  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  I  think 
that  is  the  figure-$  1,200  or  $1,800,  I  have 
forgotten  which.  When  Dr.  Cumming  died, 
I   think   it   was   drawn   to   our   attention  by 


Metro  that  there  were  only  two  members  on 
the  committee  now,  the  others  being  Hugh 
Brown,  the  former  provincial  Deputy  Treas- 
urer and  Mr.  Eakin,  the  Metro  treasurer. 

I  said  I  did  not  know  why  we  were  making 
this  appointment,  that  I  thought  it  was  some- 
thing that  the  Metropolitan  corporation  could 
do  very  well  on  their  own.  I  wrote  them 
along  those  lines  and  suggested  in  the  mean- 
time, until  we  amended  the  Act,  that  they 
suggest  a  name  and  I  would  appoint  him,  or 
at  least  I  would  recommend  to  council, 
cabinet  council,  to  appoint  him,  which  has 
been  done.  This  is  Mr.  Prudham,  the  retired 
treasurer  from  Scarborough. 

We  think  this  is  something  Metro  can  do 
very  well  on  its  own,  and  I  think  we  will  be 
amending  the  other  regional  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  appointments  made  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  not  a  big  job.  I  think  they 
meet  three  or  four  times  a  year  or  something; 
perhaps  more  often  than  that. 

Mr.  Good:  But  does  the  trustee  hold  the 
money?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No.  They  manage.  I 
think  in  addition  to  the  committee  there  is,  in 
effect,  a  trustee.  Who  it  is  in  Metro,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Good:  Could  the  minister  find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
I  would  be  glad  to  get  more  particulars  about 
the  mechanics  of  it. 

On  the  other  two  points  in  the  bill,  there  is 
no  secrecy,  I  say  to  my  friend  the  member  for 
Riverdale,  about  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
amendments.  They  are  well  aired  in  the  press. 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  time  I  pick  up— 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  I  am  talking  about  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
ber reads  the  Toronto  papers  as  much  as  I  do. 
At  least  once  a  week,  you  will  find  somebody 
saying:  "We  can  not  do  thus  and  so  because 
the  province  will  not  let  us  under  the  Metro 
Act".  That  builds  up  to  a  certain  crescendo 
and  eventually  they  pass  a  resolution  and 
send  it  to  us.  Normally  the  things  which  come 
to  us  from  Metropolitan  Toronto  have  been 
well  aired  before  they  arrive  here  and  there 
is  no  veil  of  secrecy,  really,  about  the  things 
they  come  to  us  for. 

An  example— and  a  very  good  example— is 
the  appointment.  They  have  been  debating 
for  something  over  a  year,  to  have  either  a 
three-man  or  a  five-man  TTC  committee, 
whether  one  of  them  should  be  a  councillor, 
or  two  or  three  or  five.  Their  request  to  us 
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was  to  amend  the  Act  so  that  one  should  be 
a  councillor.  Now  I  have  amended  the  Act, 
or  I  am  recommending  to  the  Legislature 
that  the  Act  be  amended,  so  that  up  to  three 
or  up  to  five  can  be  councillors.  We  see  no 
need  to  go  on  amending  the  Act  every  time 
they  do  decide  to  add  somebody  else. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  They  do  plan  three. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  do  plan  to  go 
to  three,  I  believe.  I  think  they  just  plan  at 
this  point  that  one  of  them  will  be  a  council- 
lor and  the  other  two  presumably  private 
citizens.  But  supposing  two  years  from  now 
they  do  decide  to  make  all  three  of  them— 
they  may  decide  really  to  make  it  a  commit- 
tee of  council  in  effect— then  the  flexibility 
will  be  there  for  them  to  do  it.  I  would  have 
to  say  that  this  is  within  the  general  philo- 
sophy of  what  the  government  believes;  that 
you  cannot  go  on  getting  rid  of  political  pro- 
blems by  setting  up  little  separate  boards 
and  commissions. 

TTC  routes,  fares— and  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  Metro  or  of  the  TTC  or  any  other 
board  or  commission,  this  is  true  of  a  host  of 
them  across  the  province— are  as  much  the 
gut  issue  of  politics  as  anything  else  you  want 
to  name  and  perhaps  need  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  political  context.  But  that  is  the  decision 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  take,  and  whether 
they  choose  to  use  this  legislation  or  not  the 
flexibility  is  there  for  them  to  do  it. 

The  lockup;  this  was  a  request,  I  suppose 
a  reverse  kind  of  a  request,  from  Metropo- 
litan Toronto.  It  was  suggested  to  them,  as 
the  member  for  Humber  has  said,  that  they 
should  be  building  a  lockup  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  use  the  Don  Jail,  and 
they  said  they  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
do  so.  This  makes  it  very  clear  that  they  do 
have  the  authority  to  do  so  if  they  choose  to 
exercise  it,  in  the  same  way  that  in  Barrie  or 
Ottawa  or  Chatham  or  Exeter,  the  police  of 
a  municipality  have  built  lockups.  This  would 
not  seem  to  be  too  great  a  strain  to  impose 
upon  Metropolitan  Toronto,  although  un- 
doubtedly it  will  be  a  big  lockup. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  231,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  This  bill,  I  think,  was  made  available 
Friday,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  a  little  longer  op- 
portunity to  have  a  look  at  it?  I  do  not  know 
about  its  contents  myself.  The  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North  has  asked  if  it  could  be 
postponed  a  day;  it  would  be  convenient. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Could  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  give  it— there  are  what,  12 
sections? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  We  are  ready. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  are  13  sec- 
tions, each  one  of  then  dealing  with  a  differ- 
ent principle.  I  would  suggest  that  it  might 
be  better  dealt  with  in  Commitee  of  the 
Whole  House  in  any  case.  If  the  members 
would  agree  to  give  it  second  reading.  I  think 
this  completes  the  second  readings,  does  it 
not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  why  not  give  it 
second  reading? 

An  hon.  member:  All  right,  that  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  in  the 
first  section,  in  reference  to  providing  specific 
administrative  duties  or  outlining  what  a 
chief  administrative  officer  would  perform 
within  the  framework  of  a  municipality,  surely 
we  are  talking  about  a  city  manager?  It  is 
another  name  being  giving  to  this  appointee 
or  this  officer.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  laying 
out  what  his  duties  are,  in  the  first  section 
the  minister  says,  "shall  have  such  general 
control  and  management  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  affairs  of  the 
municipal  corporation  and  perform  such 
duties  as  the  council  by  bylaw  prescribes."  I 
say,  in  passing,  on  this  section  that  surely  the 
municipality  ought  to  be  able  to  determine 
what  the  functions  are  of  a  chief  administra- 
tive officer?  I  would  hope  that  this  section 
does  not  preclude  them  from  laying  down  in 
a  bylaw  what  his  duties  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No?  I  am  making  that  one 
observation.  I  do  agree  that  in  regard  to  dis- 
missal of  any  of  the  officers,  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  in  that  they  are  afforded 
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the  opportunity  to  appear  in  front  of  a  muni- 
cipal council,  or  the  council  as  a  whole  if 
they  deem  it  necessary.  I  think  on  too  many 
occasions  some  municipal  employees  in  that 
category  are  discharged,  or  their  resignation 
is  asked  for,  and  they  do  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  in  front  of  the  municipal 
council,  and  I  think  that  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  also  agree  with  the  allowance  to  a  sur- 
viving spouse.  Obviously  the  minister  has  not 
gone  far  enough  and  included  in  the  bill  the 
proposition  that  the  bargaining  agent,  or  the 
agent  for  the  employees  at  the  municipal 
level,  ought  to  be  able  to  negotiate  increased 
pensions  for  those  who  have  already  retired. 
I  know  that  the  minister  has  said  on  a  few 
occasions  that  he  understands  the  problem 
and  has  had  resolutions,  particularly  from  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees,  in  this 
regard.  But  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  where  the  spouse  of  the 
retiree  is  given  some  protection. 

Also,  I  was  wondering,  in  section  6,  if  the 
minister  would  comment  in  that  area  of  aid 
in  respect  to  a  common  disaster,  and  whether 
a  municipality  would  be  empowered  to  grant 
moneys  to  an  individual,  as  opposed  to  some 
fund  that  might  be  relating  to  the  whole.  I 
would  just  ask  him  if  he  would  make  some 
comment  in  that  regard? 

Regarding  the  repealing  of  that  section 
which  allowed  the  assent  of  the  electors  to 
grant  aid  to  bands  of  musicians,  and  also  the 
question  of  the  receipt  of  a  petition  of  15 
per  cent  of  the  electors  asking  that  a  vote 
be  presented  to  the  electorate— I  am  just  won- 
dering what  substitute  the  minister  is  provid- 
ing in  that  area. 

If  I  read  this  section  correctly,  what  he  is 
doing  is  repealing  that  section  where  15  per 
cent  of  the  electors  could  request  a  vote,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  then  the  result  of  that 
would  mean  the  enactment  of  a  bylaw  on 
any  given  subject,  and  I  am  just  wondering 
what  he  is  substituting  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  agree  with  the  propo- 
sition that  the  municipalities,  if  I  understand 
section  7  correctly,  are  going  to  be  given 
broader  authority  over  the  erection  of  signs. 
We  talk  about  all  kinds  of  pollution  in  this 
province,  but  let  us  face  it,  there  is  sign  pol- 
lution in  this  province.  It  is  just  destroying- 
Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Particu- 
larly at  election  time. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Particularly  at  election  time, 
my  colleague  says.  But  I  think  that  is  one 
period  that  we  can  dismiss. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well  ours  are  artistic. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Ours  are  artistic,  but  neverthe- 
less I  think  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
broader  control  by  the  municipalities  in  this 
whole  area  of  signs.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  three  years,  where 
there  is  nonconforming  use  at  this  point.  But, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  does  give  the  municipalities  more  author- 
ity in  this  area. 

The  whole  question  of  garages  and  service 
stations— and  I  see  that  the  minister  agrees 
that  this  could  be  more  appropriately  dealt 
with  under  The  Planning  Act,  but— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  am  not  too  sure  that  that  is 
the  area,  recognizing  that  it  has  something  to 
do  with  land  use. 

It  appears  to  me  that  municipalities  should 
have,  again,  broader  restrictions  or  be  able  to 
regulate  public  garages  and  service  stations 
more  than  they  are  able  to  do  today.  All  you 
have  to  do  in  most  municipalities  is  look  at 
every  corner  and  there  is  a  service  station. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  make  a  living, 
frankly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

The  hon.  member  has  proceeded  to  deal 
with  this  bill  by  sections,  now  for  example- 
Mr.  Pilkey:    I  am  only  making  reference  to 
section- 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order  please! 

He  is  now  dealing  with  a  certain  section 
pertaining  to  a  repeal  of  a  provision,  and  the 
explanation  clearly  indicates  that  it  should 
appropriately  be  dealt  with  as  a  land  use 
matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  proper  time 
to  debate  the  propriety  and  principle  of  the 
actual  matter  of  the  bylaws  for  garages;  it 
should  be  dealt  with  under  another  Act.  It  is 
simply  repealing  the  provision  in  The  Munici- 
pal Act.  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  member  can 
discuss  the  principle  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Try  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  and  will 
make  them  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  what  we  decided  in  the 
first  place. 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  The  hon.  member  was  not 
ready  after  all. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  do  not  know,  I  did  very  well 
for  a  guy  who  has  just  opened  it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes;  thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  first  to  say  to  the  minister  in  dealing 
with  that  matter  of  the  chief  administrative 
officer,  I  do  not  know  why  the  province  is 
even  involved  in  setting  out  the  duties  of  a 
chief  administrative  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  again 
pursuing  the  matter  that  should  properly  be 
dealt  with  in  committee.  I  permitted  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  to  proceed— 

Mr.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):   Committee. 

Mr.  Deans:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please! 

Mr.  Pilkey:   Very  kind  of  you,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

As  I  have  said,  I  permitted  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa  to  proceed  so  I  could  deter- 
mine in  my  own  mind  just  what  was  taking 
place.  Now  it  has  been  indicated  to  the 
House  that  the  bill  will  be  dealt  with  in 
committee,  at  which  time  each  section  of  the 
bill  may  be  debated  thoroughly. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth,  as  I  indi- 
cated to  him,  is  simply  repeating  the  same 
procedure  as  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa, 
and  in  my  view  this  is  not  proper  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  to  your 
ruling:  In  a  bill  with  13  sections,  each  deal- 
ing with  a  different  matter,  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  any  individual  in  this  House  to  debate  the 
principle  of  the  bill  without  dealing  with  the 
sections.  Now  either  we  stop  this  nonsense 
of  bringing  the  bill- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  Exactly.  I  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  Deans:  —into  the  House  and  asking  for 
debate  on  second  reading,  or  we  are  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  principle  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  sections  inasmuch  as  they  are 
each  a  different  principle  of  the  bill. 

I  would  say,  sir,  to  you,  that  within  the 
principle  of  the  bill  it  is  quite  correct  to  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  Province  of  Ontario 
ought  not  to  be  doing  it  at  all.   Dealing  with 


it  clause  by  clause  is  dealing  with  the  writing 
of  the  bill  and  whether  it  is  properly  written 
or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing to  the  point  of  order:  I  would  be  quite 
willing  to  go  into  detail  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  would  agree  that  we  have  13  sec- 
tions which  really  go  from  soup  to  nuts.  I 
suppose  the  only  underlined  principle  of  the 
whole  bill  is  good  government,  which  this 
government  always  provides  in  its  legislation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  debate  the  individual  principles 
when  we  go  to  committee. 

Mr.  Deans:  Want  to  debate  that? 

Mr.  Pilkey:   Can  we  discuss  it? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is  an 
unprincipled  remark. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Want  to  debate  that 
point? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Debate  the  principles 
when  we  go  to  committee  as  well  if  the  mem- 
ber wishes! 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  debating  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  good  government,  let  us  just 
talk  about  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  having  looked  at  this  bill, 
that  this  is  not  good  government  that  we  are 
getting  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Pilkey:    Or  in  this  province! 

Mr.  Deans:  Or  in  the  province  as  a  whole. 
The  clauses  contained  in  this  bill,  as  they 
reflect  on  the  matter  of  governing  municipali- 
ties, do  not  indicate  to  me  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  should  have  let 
the  member  for  Oshawa  go  on. 

Mr.  Deans:  —this  province  or  this  govern- 
ment is  interested  one  iota  in  assuring  that 
good  government  will  prevail  in  the  munici- 
palities. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Let  us  recall  the 
member  for  Oshawa  in  a  hurry! 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  is  in  a  dilemma 
of  his  own  making.  He  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  I  must  repeat 
what  I  said  and  I  believe  it  was  indicated  at 
the  beginning— 
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Mr.  Deans:  Someone  has  got  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —that  this  bill  will  be  dealt 
with  thoroughly  in  committee.  Surely  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  do  not  wish  to 
duplicate  everything  that  they  say  in  second 
reading,  and  then  bring  it  back  again  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  or  standing 
committee. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Second  reading,  agreed  in 
principle. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  simply  repetition,  and 
surely  this  is  exactly  what  would  happen. 

It  has  been  put  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  by  the  hon.  minister  that  it  would  go 
to  committee,  and  I  think  that  the  debate  on 
each  section  of  the  bill  can  probably  take 
place  either  there  or  here,  but  not  both 
places. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  directed  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House? 

Agreed  to. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  219,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial 
Division  Act. 

Bill  220,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Franchises  Act. 

Bill  224,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drainage 
Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  225,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Bill  226,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  York  Act,  1970. 

Bill  227,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal- 
ity of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order,  House 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe 
in  the  chair. 


LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  218,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill?  If  so,  which  section? 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3,  anything  before 
section  3?  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3.  Pardon  me,  the 
member  for  Welland  South.  Did  you  have 
something  before  section  3? 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  second  reading  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  principles  con- 
tained in  this  bill  and  I  indicated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  that  time,  that  I  would  be  prepared 
to  move  an  amendment  to  this  section  which 
I  now  propose  to  do  and  then,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  have  something  to  say 
about  it. 

I  move,  seconded  by  the  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  the  following 
amendment  to  section  3,  subsection  2(a)  that 
all  the  words  after  "issue"  in  the  third  line 
be  deleted  and  the  following  substituted: 

—any  licences  or  approved  faculties  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

So  subsection  2  (a)  would  read,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: 

Notwithstanding  that  an  affirmative  vote 
has  not  been  taken  therefor  under  section 
72,  the  board  may  issue  any  licences  or 
approve  facilities  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  A  very 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Nixon  moves  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  Section  3,  subsection 
2(a): 

That  all  the  words  after  "issue"  in  the 
third  line  be  deleted  and  the  following 
substituted: 

"—any  licences  or  approve  facilities  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  provided  for  in  this  Act." 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  to 
the  amendment,  this  would  give  the  power 
to  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  to  receive  petitions  either  from 
individuals  or  from  corporations  and  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  suitability  of  granting 
licences  and  extending  facilities  in  those  areas 
where   a   positive   vote  under  the   provisions 
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of  the  Act  had  not  been  taken.  It  would  also, 
of  course,  leave  them  with  the  power  to  call 
for  such  a  vote  if,  in  their  decision,  such  a 
vote  would  serve  the  public  interest  in  those 
communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  in  Ontario  we  have 
hodge-podge,  a  mixture  of  applications  of 
the  local  option  concept.  You  are  aware  that 
in  northern  Ontario,  in  unorganized  town- 
ships, such  votes  are  not  possible  under  the 
legislation  at  all  and  that  those  communities 
come  directly  under  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  decision.  Since  1947,  the  issuance  of 
licences  for  dining  and  lounge  facilities  have 
been  granted  in  those  communities  with 
populations  of  50,000  and  over  without  any 
vote  and  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board. 

Also,  in  communities  anywhere,  rural, 
urban  or  northern,  the  board  has  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  to  review  applications 
from  social  clubs  and  certain  other  organiza- 
tions and  may  give  a  full  range  of  licences, 
even  in  those  areas  where  a  wet  vote  has  not 
been  taken  and  the  people  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  exceptions  of 
local  option  to  include  resorts— those  facilities 
offering  food  and  lodging  for  a  fee— and  in 
areas  designated  as  resort  areas.  In  other 
words,  the  concept  or  the  principle  of  local 
option  is  being  further  eroded  along  this 
further  avenue,  even  though  the  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Welch),  and  the  leader  of  the 
government  claim  a  substantial  belief  in  the 
principle  of  local  option. 

We  in  the  Liberal  Party  feel  that  this 
concept  has  become  outmoded  and  archaic, 
and  in  fact  hypocritical,  as  put  forward  by 
the  government  opposite.  We  believe  that 
the  decision  whether  or  not  to  use  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  is  an  individual  one  and  one  which 
has  to  be  based  on  a  much  improved  educa- 
tional concept,  by  which  young  people  and 
others  will  have  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
associated  with  the  use  of  alcohol  so  that 
their  decision  can  be  made  on  a  personal 
and  informed  basis. 

We  approve,  of  course,  of  the  voting  of 
more  than  $8  million  for  the  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  which  should  be  the 
spearhead  of  the  public  attempt  to  educate 
the  citizens  of  this  province  as  to  the  real 
cost  and  menace  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  what  it  means  to  the  province 
already.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  province,  by  exempting  more  and  more 
areas    from    the    local    option   provision,    has 


developed  a  monopoly— a  trade  in  liquor— 
which  accrues  more  than  $200  million  to  the 
profit  of  the  province.  In  opposition,  or  let  us 
say,  in  balance  to  this  is  our  funding  of  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation,  which  is  only 
a  small  percentage  of  this,  but  of  course,  all 
of  us  know  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the 
costs  of  the  social  problems  associated  with 
liquor,  the  use  of  the  substance  would  cer- 
tainly far  outweigh  the  revenue  to  the  public 
of  $200  million.  So  there  is  certainly  no  ar- 
gument there  either  way.  I  am  just  putting 
before  you,  sir,  some  of  the  facts  as  we  see 
them. 

I  think  that  since  the  time  of  the  original 
dry  votes  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  even 
before,  the  community  has  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  not  nor- 
mally considered  to  be  a  sin  any  more, 
although  we  realize  that  often  its  use  is  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  the  family,  but 
still  these  decissions  have  to  be  made  and 
taken  on  the  basis  of  personal  knowledge  and 
personal  decision. 

So  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
put  forward  this  amendment  sincerely  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  its  ramifications. 
We  believe  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  is  a 
better  vehicle  to  decide  these  matters  and  it 
would  remove  the  hypocritical  aspects  of  the 
present  government  programmes.  We  would 
ask  you,  sir,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
House  to  consider  this  and  to  give  us  their 
support,  because  we  think  the  time  has  come 
when  liquor  policy  in  this  province  must  be 
put  on  a  more  meaningful  basis,  a  basis  upon 
which  the  province  can  be  more  adequately 
served  in  the  best  sense,  and  we  would  ask 
for  support  on  all  sides. 

Since  this  particular  section  does  include 
a  general  widening  of  the  provisions  which 
will  allow  licensed  premises  without  local 
option  vote  of  course  we  supported  the  bill 
in  principle  when  it  was  before  us  a  few  days 
ago  on  second  reading.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  would  put  the  law  of  the  land  on 
a  more  meaningful  basis,  giving  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  for  de- 
cisions which  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  speakers 
before  the  minister  replies? 
The  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  primary  purpose  of  that  amendment, 
as  I  see  it,  is  to  rationalize  the  law  and  to 
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make  it  more  appropriate  to  the  context  with 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  Provincial  Secretary,  of  course,  being 
a  lawyer,  will  remember  that  the  state  of 
the  law  that  we  seek  to  amend  is  the  result 
of  a  very  anomalous  and  very  curious  pro- 
cess that  took  place  over  our  constitutional 
history.  For  some  reason  best  known  to  our 
grandfathers,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  both  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
governments  wanted  to  legislate  about  liquor. 
The  sale  of  products,  goods,  consumer  items 
within  the  province  generally  was  recognized 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
governments  but  yet,  for  some  strange  reason 
in  respect  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  federal 
government  wanted  to  get  into  the  field. 
There  is  some  explanation  of  that  to  which 
I  will  refer  in  a  moment. 

So  along  in  the  1870s,  the  federal  govern- 
ment moved  into  the  area  and  passed  The 
Canada  Temperance  Act.  Two  celebrated 
cases  went  to  the  Privy  Council— Hodge  ver- 
sus the  Queen  and  Russell  versus  the  Queen. 

For  a  time  the  right  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  legislate  was  recognized  before 
the  balance  swung  the  other  way  and  the 
courts  held  that  this  was  a  proper  matter  for 
legislation  by  the  provinces. 

Remarkably,  many  members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  to  know,  when  those  earlier 
decisions  had  to  be  explained  Lord  Watson 
in  the  local  prohibition  case  of  1896  said  that 
back  in  the  1870s  the  evils  of  drink  had  be- 
come so  severe  in  Canada  that  it  amounted  to 
a  national  emergency. 

From  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  London  3,000  miles  away  that  was 
rather  a  strange  description  of  the  Canadian 
people:  that  they  were  so  besotted  by  alcohol 
that  corrective  measures  had  to  be  taken  at 
the  very  centre  of  government. 

In  any  event,  we  were  left  with  the  legacy. 
My  friend  from  Huron  here  —  those  good 
burghers  who  inhabited  that  section  of 
western  Ontario,  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  comes  from  the  same  area— and 
the  Treasurer  and  my  friend  from  Huron- 
Bruce  ( Mr.  Gaunt )  are  a  very  abstemious  lot. 
They  are  well  known  for  their  abstemious- 
ness. That  is  one  area  that  voted  in  The 
Canada  Temperance  Act.  And  there  are  other 
areas  to  which  it  applied.  Manitoulin  Island 
was  another  one.  I  think  in  all  there  were 
about  four.  Well  this  hodge-podge,  this  crazy 
quilt  of  liquor  regulations  patterned  itself 
over  Ontario,  and  down  to  the  present  day, 
more  than  100  years  after  the  local  prohibi- 


tion case,  but  at  just  about  the  anniversary 
of  Hodge  and  the  Queen— pardon  me,  Russell 
versus  Queen  in  1872;  Hodge  versus  the 
Queen  was  about  1884— we  still  live  in  these 
enlightened  times  with  that  constitutional 
legacy. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  people  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  province  are  required  to  go 
through  all  the  bother  and  the  irritation  of 
one  of  these  votes.  I  left  out,  of  course,  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples,  and  that  is  the 
area  of  my  friend  from  Grey-Bruce.  Is  Mr. 
Sargent,  Grey-Bruce? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Grey-Bruce,  where  they  have 
had  a  plethora  of  liquor  votes  and  he  has 
never  managed  to  put  one  through  yet  be- 
cause the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  are  to 
the  effect  that  they  want  Owen  Sound  to 
continue  to  be  dry. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  true  that  bootleggers 
financed  the  "no"  vote? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  The 
two  hotels- 
Mr.  Sopha:  But  look  at  it  from  a  rational 
point  of  view  as  against  the  principle  which 
we  enunciate  by  this  amendment:  that  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  wherever  they 
may  live,  whether  it  is  Atikokan,  Cornwall, 
Windsor,  Owen  Sound  or  Wingham,  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  liquor  laws  applied 
equitably  and  fairly  to  all  of  them.  In  what 
way  can  you  point  to  inhabitants  of  one  area 
and  say  they  are  different  in  any  peculiar 
degree  to  lead  to  the  result  that  a  govern- 
ment should  impose  different  requirements  in 
respect  of  the  sale  and  the  obtaining  of 
liquor? 

To  state  the  principle  is  to  point  out  its 
foolishness.  Why  in  this  enlightened  age 
should  we  argue  against  a  move  that  will 
promote  a  universality  of  liquor  legislation  in 
the  province?  One  is  baffled  and  one  is  frus- 
trated that  the  regulation  of  liquor  under  this 
government  has  all  sorts  of  quirks,  inhibitions 
and  qualifications  that  lead  to  very  strange 
things. 

I  point  to  two.  On  Manitoulin  Island— and 
I  do  not  speak  for  the  inhabitants  of  Mani- 
toulin; my  good  friend  behind  me  is  more 
aware  and  more  qualified  to  speak— but  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  only  oasis  that  you 
may  resort  to  on  Manitoulin  Island  to  replen- 
ish  your    thirst— and    there    are   many    Mani- 
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touliners  who  are  gifted  with  a  thirst,  let  me 
tell  you.    Many  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  replenished? 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  the  only  place  where  you 
may  legitimately  and  legally  get  what  Albert 
Wren  used  to  call  a  "charge  of  the  hard 
stuff,"  is  in  Little  Current.  And  that  is  a 
strange  situation  for  the  largest  fresh  water 
island  in  the  world.  They  must  be  committed 
to  fresh  water  there.  But  Little  Current  is  the 
only  place  with  outlets. 

Now  the  board  has  adopted  a  strange 
procedure  on  Manitoulin.  Several  of  the 
townships  in  the  hinterland  of  that  large  island 
are  unorganized  and  various  resort  owners 
have  applied  for  licences  for  the  resorts.  The 
board  has  held,  as  a  matter  of  internal  regula- 
tion, that  if  the  neighbouring  township  is 
organized,  and  a  protest  comes  from  a  neigh- 
bouring organized  township,  then  if  it  is 
vociferous  enough,  if  it  is  strident  enough, 
they  will  refuse  the  licence  in  the  unorganized 
township. 

To  my  knowledge  there  has  not  been  one 
licence  granted.  That  is  a  strange  operation  of 
a  surrogate— a  surrogate  vicarious,  centre  of 
influence  that  can  prevent  the  operation  of  a 
statute  in  respect  of  people  who  might  other- 
wise lawfully  apply  and  expect  to  be  granted 
the  licence. 

To  point  to  another  one.  It  is  not  relevant 
to  this,  but  I  will  get  it  out  before  you  stop 
me.  This  Provincial  Secretary  has  tolerated 
the  differential  in  25  cents  a  case  for  24 
bottles  of  beer  in  Northern  Ontario  during 
his  tenure  of  office  and  has  done  nothing  to 
remove  it  so  that  we  pay  25  cents  a  case 
more.  I  do  not  buy  the  stuff.  I  am  a  Metho- 
dist, of  Free  Methodist  background;  but  my 
constituents  have  to  pay  that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  Are  there  Methodists  who 
are  not  free? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  Order  please! 
Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  serves- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  not  go  on  with  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  just  want  to  point  out 
that  we  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  private 
members'  hour  at  5  p.m. 


Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  one  more  sentence. 
But  the  amendment  serves  to  remove  the 
anomaly  and  to  make  the  liquor  laws  univer- 
sal in  their  application  across  Ontario.  Now 
the  time  has  come  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  whether  you  are  for  or  against  that 
principle.  When  the  appropriate  time  comes 
we  will  see  who  stands  up  and  allows  himself 
to  be  counted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  wish  to 
make  a  reply? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  you 
thought  you  might  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  do  not  need  to  move 
the  adjournment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   COUNCIL   OF 
ONTARIO  ACT,  1970 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
Reid,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  105, 
The  Environmental  Council  of  Ontario  Act, 
1970. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
appointment  and  the  funding  of  a  council 
active  in  Ontario  which  would  in  fact  be  the 
watchdog  of  the  efforts  of  this  government 
and  other  governments,  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  improve  the  environment  by 
programmes  to  combat  pollution.  I  would  like 
to  compare  it  to  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  in  that  it  would  have  the  same 
degree  of  independence  and  the  same  respon- 
sibility to  examine  and  be  critical  of  or  com- 
mend government  action  and  policy.  I  think 
that  this  concept  would  mean  that  the  tax- 
payers and  the  members  of  this  House  in 
support  of  the  government  or  in  opposition 
to  it  would  have  some  effective  and  objective 
way  to  assess  claims  made  by  the  government 
—programmes  enunciated  by  the  government 
and  funds  voted  by  this  House  in  support  of 
those  programmes. 
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I  need  only  call  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  government  in  a 
programme  which  is  costing  $800,000  this 
year  is  advising  everybody  who  will  listen  in 
this  province  by  radio  jingle  that  we  have 
the  best  anti-pollution  legislation  in  North 
America— a  claim  which  is  patently  obviously 
misleading  on  its  surface  and  which  does  a 
real  disservice  to  the  community  in  general 
which  is  concerned  about  the  state  of  the 
environment  and  the  inadequacies  of  present 
government  programmes  to  improve  it. 

If  there  were  such  an  environmental  coun- 
cil—which I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  proposed  by  Pollution  Probe  and  its 
chairman  Dr.  Chant,  and  has  also  been  pro- 
posed by  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party  at  the  federal  level— it  would  have 
support  on  many  sides  if  not  all  sides  that 
such  a  programme  should  go  into  operation 
in  this  province  in  the  very  near  future  so 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  during  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  have  soms 
objective  assessment  of  our  present  pro- 
gramme. 

At  the  present  time  Pollution  Probe  and 
one  or  two  ancillary  organizations  have  sub- 
stantially involved  people  in  the  community 
at  their  own  expense  and  independent  of 
political  affiliations.  I  sincerely  trust  that  it 
will  stay  that  way.  Pollution  Probe  is  the 
most  effective  critic  of  government  policies. 
They  have  been  known,  I  presume,  to  com- 
pliment the  government  when  they  have 
taken  certain  actions.  But  as  they  are  consti- 
tuted, most  of  their  time  is  spent  in  examin- 
ing government  policy,  doing  research  in  the 
field,  whether  in  the  field  of  examining  the 
level  of  pollution  in  our  recreational  areas  or 
the  effluent  from  certain  industries  or  certain 
municipalities.  At  least  the  people  are  con- 
fident that  they  are  objective  in  their  assess- 
ment and  are  not  working  for  the  furtherance 
of  any  particular  party  but  only  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  programme  which  is  designed 
to  improve  the  environment. 

While  I  believe  wholeheartedly  in  such 
activities  of  independent  community  groups, 
still  the  people  of  the  province  would  be 
better  served  in  my  view  if  a  council  were 
appointed  with  terms  of  reference  which 
emphasized  its  independence  and  which 
allowed  it  to  be  funded  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  do  the  necessary  research.  This 
could  sometimes  be  in  parallel  to  the  OWRC 
but  hopefully  not  duplicating  the  work  that 
they  do.  They  should  be  allowed  the  funds 
to  provide  the  information  which  would 
allow  them  to  make  the  independent  assess- 


ments that  are  so  substantially  lacking  at  the 
present  time  in  Ontario. 

You  may  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
about  this  time  a  year  ago  the  first  hints  of 
the  danger  of  mercury  pollution  were  becom- 
ing known  in  this  province.  It  seems  almost 
unbelievable  that  only  in  the  last  10  months 
have  we  been  forced  in  this  province  to  force 
the  fishermen  in  many  of  our  most  important 
waterways  to  stop  fishing  and  to  stop  selling 
their  fish  because  of  this  particular  aspect  of 
pollution. 

And  we  have  been  confused,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  pronouncements  of  the  OWRC 
and  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Kerr)  at  one  time  saying 
that  dredging  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  pol- 
luted by  mercury  would  be  the  only  correct 
solution  and  at  other  times  by  those  people 
technologically  equipped  to  give  professional 
opinions  saying  that  this  might  in  fact  make 
the  pollution  problem  associated  with  mer- 
cury even  worse  than  it  is  now. 

We  should  have  some  independent  institu- 
tion. I  am  proposing  that  the  Environmental 
Council  of  Ontario  would  serve  that  role.  We 
should  have  some  institution  which  has  the 
resources  to  carry  out  this  research  and  to 
make  public  statements  to  the  Legislature  and 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  in  which  the  people 
can  have  confidence  as  far  as  their  basic 
objectivity  is  concerned. 

There  was  a  second  event  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  which  the  Premier  of  Ontario  (Mr. 
Robarts)  convened  something  called  the  Great 
Lakes  Environmental  Conference  in  which 
he  asked  for  the  attendance  of  representatives 
of  the  Great  Lakes  states  and  the  sister  prov- 
inces, Manitoba  and  Quebec,  who  share  the 
control  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin  in  Canada. 

This  conference,  in  my  view,  was  a  serious 
disappointment.  Although  I  believe  the  deci- 
sion to  call  such  a  conference  was  a  good 
one,  we  did  not  have  sufficient  background 
information  and  material  which  would  allow 
either  the  Premier  or  the  various  ministers  of 
the  Crown  who  were  present  putting  forward 
Ontario's  view  to  put  forward  a  position 
which  emphasized  the  priority  of  Great  Lakes 
anti-pollution  measures,  the  priority  of  inter- 
state and  interprovincial  co-operation  and 
certainly  the  necessity  of  sharing  with  our 
other  jurisdictions  some  of  our  powers  to 
enact  programmes  to  clean  up  the  Great 
Lakes  basin. 

It  was  only  the  recently  re-elected  gover- 
nor of  Michigan,  a  Republican,  who  objected 
to  the  rather  perfunctory  approach  to  this 
important    matter   taken   by    the    Premier   of 
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Ontario  and  some  of  the  other  delegates.  He 
wanted  the  statement  that  came  from  that 
conference  amended  so  that  the  emergency 
of  the  pollution  situation  in  the  Great  Lakes 
basin  would  be  emphasized  and  that  some 
tangible  action  would  be  taken  rather  than 
simply  the  repetition  of  platitudes  indicating 
how  deeply  committed  the  various  politicians 
speaking  at  that  conference  were  to  the  cause 
of  cleaning  up  the  environment. 

It  was  a  substantial  disappointment  that 
Governor  Milliken's  view  was  not  approved 
by  others  and  also  it  was  a  substantial  dis- 
appointment that  the  Premier  of  Ontario  did 
not  see  fit  to  follow  the  initiative  of  our  own 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment who  was,  at  least  according  to  his 
public  statement,  prepared  to  see  that  cer- 
tain powers  presently  wielded  exclusively  by 
Ontario  in  this  jurisdiction  would  be  shared 
with  the  other  Great  Lakes  powers  in  order 
to  come  to  grips  with  a  situation  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  catastrophic. 

If  we  had  an  environmental  council  which 
had  the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  speak 
out  without  any  fear  or  favour  and  which 
was  properly  funded  so  that  its  technological 
background  would  allow  it  to  make  such 
statements,  then  we  would  be  much  better 
served  rather  than  with  the  political  grand- 
standing that  has  been  the  order  of  the  day 
of  the  representatives  of  the  government 
opposite. 

In  my  view  it  is  essential  that  such  an 
objective  assessment  be  undertaken.  Their 
main  duty  would  be  to  assess  the  objectives 
and  the  programmes  of  this  government— and 
the  government  of  Canada  where  their  pro- 
grammes affect  this  province— and  the  munici- 
palities and  the  major  industries  which  con- 
tribute to  the  pollution  of  our  environment  in 
this  province.  They  would  be  empowered  to 
set  out  goals  which  would  be  recommended 
to  the  government  and  the  government  would 
ignore  them  at  its  peril,  just  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  can  either  accept  or  reject 
the  propositions  put  forward  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada.  They  have  a  political 
implication  only  in  that  the  government  and 
the  people  concerned  know  that  the  recom- 
mendations are  made  objectively  and  without 
any  political  overtones. 

The  third  specific  matter  that  I  want  to 
raise,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
environmental  council  is  the  whole  problem 
of  government  policy  associated  with  setting 
aside  certain  areas  for  parks  and  defending 
these  areas  against  pollution  in  any  form. 

Quetico  Park  is  a  case  in  point  where  the 
pollution  caused  by  the  lumbering  industry  is 


making  encroachments  into  all  areas  of  that 
huge  tract  of  land.  It  was  set  aside,  as  the 
members  know,  by  the  Legislature  in  1909  as 
a  wilderness  area,  and  it  is  not  until  recent 
months  and  years  that  the  present  Conserva- 
tive administration  has  seen  fit  to  authorize 
an  expansion  of  lumbering  operations  in  that 
particular  area. 

I  have  always  been  surprised  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province  has  not  taken  more 
stringent  measures  to  control  pollution  from 
lumbering  and  pulp  and  paper  activities  in 
northern  Ontario. 

At  one  time— I  believe  the  year  was  1965— 
the  present  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Simonett),  who  was  then  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  indicated  to  this 
House  that  under  ministerial  orders  the  pollu- 
tion associated  with  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry in  the  north  would  be  reduced  to  zero, 
if  not  to  at  least  manageable  proportions,  by 
the  year  1969  or  1970.  As  I  recall  it,  he 
listed  35  pulp  and  paper  operations  which 
were  at  that  time  put  under  ministerial  orders 
with  the  goal  of  a  total  cleanup,  or  at  least  a 
reasonable  cleanup,  according  to  ministerial 
order  being  accomplished  by  the  year  1970. 

I  recall  the  headlines  in  the  local  press: 
"No  Pollution  in  northern  Ontario  by  1970." 
I  must  admit  it  seemed  like  a  long  time  in  the 
future,  back  in  that  winter  session  of  1965. 
But  now,  when  the  facts  are  known  in  1970, 
we  find  that  not  only  are  the  35  pulp  and 
paper  installations  which  were  under  minis- 
terial order  then  still  polluting,  but  in  fact 
the  new  ones  which  have  been  built  since 
that  time  are  also  adding  to  the  pollution 
and  are  under  ministerial  order. 

In  other  words  there  has  been  a  substantial 
programme  of  misleading  the  public  and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province  undertaken  by  the 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown.  In  1965 
it  was  stated,  without  equivocation,  that  we 
had  a  programme  that  was  going  to  clean  up 
pollution  in  northern  Ontario,  and  such  has 
not  been  accomplished  and  that  is  why  obvi- 
ously we  need  some  objective  assessment  of 
what  the  government  of  the  day  is  under- 
taking. 

The  OWRC  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1957  has  established  a  good  reputation 
for  certain  of  its  activities,  but  even  the 
OWRC  has  approached  industry  too  much 
cap  in  hand,  too  much  prepared  to  sit  down 
and  talk  about  the  problems  of  industry 
rather  than  to  talk  about  the  problems  of  the 
industry  rather  than  to  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  community  which  must  live  with 
industry. 
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If  there  were  an  independent  environ- 
mental council,  the  proposition  that  the 
OWRC  has  never  put  forward  strongly— that 
the  people  must  assist  those  industries  which 
cannot  afford  to  clean  up  and  can  prove  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  clean  up— would  be  put 
forward  and  accepted  by  all  sides  of  this 
House.  For  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  to  pound  his  desk  and 
say,  "The  polluter  must  pay"  is,  of  course, 
ridiculous,  because  he  is  not  prepared  to 
make  the  polluter  pay. 

We  believe  that  such  an  environmental 
council  would  take  this  particular  matter  out 
of  the  crossfire  in  this  House,  which  has  got 
to  have  political  overtones  on  both  sides, 
with  the  government  defending  a  position 
which  is  essentially  indefensible,  and  those 
people  in  opposition  continually  pointing  out 
the  flaws  in  government  propositions,  which 
certainly  are  very  easy  to  point  out,  even 
though  the  government  does  not  respond 
with  positive  alternatives. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  alternative  of  an  environmental  council 
must  become  the  law  of  this  province,  and  I 
would  say  to  you  further  that  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management— who  has 
the  habit  of  blurting  out  his  own  views  rather 
than  the  views  of  the  government— also  sup- 
ports the  formation  of  such  a  council.  Now 
I  would  hope  that  political  divisions  will  not 
simply  make  it  impossible  for  the  House  if 
not  to  approve  this  bill,  which  seems  to  be 
perhaps  too  much  to  ask,  but  at  least  for  the 
House  to  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
government  legislation  along  these  lines  in 
the  very  near  future  and  hopefully  early  in 
1971. 

If  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  that 
such  legislation  will  obtain  the  support  of 
this  party,  because  such  a  council  is  essential 
if  we  are  going  to  take  any  effective  steps  to 
clean  up  the  environment  in  this  province 
and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Great  Lakes 
basin. 

Mr.  L.  Bernier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  want  to  welcome  the  member  for  Rainy 
River  (Mr.  T.  P.  Reid)  back.  I  am  certainly 
pleased  that  he  has  found  time  to  be  here 
this  afternoon  for  this  very  interesting  debate. 
I  was  worried  that  he  would  not  be  with  us 
this  afternoon  but  I  am  certainly  pleased  that 
he  was  able  to  make  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  for  bringing  this  bill  forward. 
Opportunities  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
pollution  control  and  environmental  rehabili- 


tation are  always  welcome.  I  am  delighted 
the  member  for  Rainy  River  supports  a  major 
feature  of  the  omnibus  legislation  which  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment has  already  announced  will  be  pre- 
sented to  us  early  in  the  next  session. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  led  off  this  debate,  was  not 
aware  that  this  was  going  to  be  introduced 
at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  did  not  say  it  would  be 
presented.  He  said  it  was  good  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Where 
is  the  minister? 

Mr.  Bernier:  Bill  105,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
marked  departure  from  the  member  for 
Rainy  River's  previous  rash  and  unrealistic 
solutions  to  the  pollution  problem,  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  now  sees  fit  to  endorse  a  pollu- 
tion control  programme  which  will  soon  be 
part  of  our  way  of  life. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  Seventies, 
we  are  experiencing  an  information  explosion 
of  truly  frightening  proportions,  describing 
what  modern  technology  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  to  our  environment.  University  pro- 
fessors and  scientists  vie  with  each  other  in 
sealing  the  doom  of  mankind  by  at  least  the 
year  2000.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  their 
predictions  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
man  will  do  nothing  about  the  problem  in  the 
next  decade  or  so.  As  the  hottest  political 
issue  of  the  day  the  whole  question  of  pollu- 
tion and  its  abatement  has  tended  to  become 
somewhat  muddled  by  the  prophets  of  doom 
and  the  sensation  seekers. 

Man  has  begun  to  overpower  his  environ- 
ment, both  with  his  ingenuity  and  sheer 
numbers.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  face 
the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  pollu- 
tion hysteria  and  falling  victim  to  pollution 
of  the  mind.  I  do  not  advocate  minimizing 
the  dangers  of  pollution  or  the  necessity  to 
clean  up  our  air,  soil  and  water. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  What 
does  the  member  advocate? 

Mr.  Bernier:  However,  our  approach  must 
be  rational  and  collective.  The  roles  of  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  the  individual  are  very 
much  interrelated  and  interdependent  ones 
in  the  war  we  must  wage  to  rescue  our 
environment.  Responsibility  for  pollution  con- 
trol measures  and  their  costs  will  have  to  be 
shared. 

The  task  ahead  is  undoubtedly  going  to 
be     demanding,     but    this     province     is     no 
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Johnny-come-lately  to  the  field  of  pollution 
and  this  is  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  would  have 
you  believe.  Some  people  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  Since  Leslie  Frost 
set  up  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission in  1956,  the  commission  has  super- 
vised the  construction  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  sewage  treatment  and  water 
filtration  plants  in  this  province.  Because  of 
the  commission's  efforts,  Ontario  is  far  ahead 
of  most  jurisdictions  in  the  Great  Lakes  basin 
as  far  as  treatment  of  municipal  sewage  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Is  the 
member  for  the  bill  or  against  it? 

Mr.  Bernier:  A  further  goal  of  secondary 
treatment  and  nutrient  removal  equipment 
for  all  our  major  centres  by  the  middle  of 
this  decade  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
cleanup  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  rest  of  the 
basin. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  dreaming. 

Mr.  Bernier:  The  OWRC  is  to  be  highly 
commended,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  its  outstanding 
efforts  and  dedication  long  before  its  leader- 
ship was  publicly  acknowledged  or  appre- 
ciated. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago— and  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  brought  this  up— the  Prime 
Minister  was  presented  the  Conservation  and 
Water  Management  Award  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  that  citation- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  By  whom? 
By  the  OWRC. 

Mr.  Bernier:  I  just  want  to  quote,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  was  in  that  citation.  Just 
listen. 

You  deserve  to  be  proud  that  you  have 
led  the  way  not  only  in  developing  plans 
and  programmes  to  conserve  water  re- 
sources but  also  in  providing  implementary 
mechanics  and  fluids  to  assure  the  success 
of  your  programme.  Your  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  balance  in  nature  so  that  we  may 
pass  on  to  our  children  an  environment 
which  is  no  longer  polluted  and  abused, 
and  the  leadership  you  have  shown  in  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  Ontario's  environ- 
ment are  deserving  of  international  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Did  he  break  his  arm 
patting  himself  on  the  back? 


Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  recogni- 
tion and  not  grandstanding,  as  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  would  have  you  believe. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  member 
is  grandstanding.  Just  a  piece  of  malarkey. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  was  in  power  when 
all  this  pollution  built  up? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  Who  was  it  presented  by? 
Read  that  out.  Put  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Bernier:  Members  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  presented  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Whatever  happened  to  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey? 

Mr.  Bernier:  We  can  be  proud  too,  in  this 
province,  in  air  pollution  control;  the  estab- 
lishment of  pollution  index  and  alert  systems 
in  Toronto  and  Hamilton;  the  placing  of  all 
the  steel  mills,  oil  refineries  and  foundries 
under  ministerial  orders  requiring  the  instal- 
lation of  abatement  equipment  by  specific 
dates;  the  establishment  of  automotive  emis- 
sion standards,  the  first  in  Canada;  the  new 
Waste  Management  Act  give  the  government 
the  power  to  insist  on  proper  standards  at 
dump  sites  throughout  the  province.  The 
development  of  a  proper  facility  in  Missis- 
sauga  to  handle  liquid  waste  is  planned. 

Ontario  is  also  trying  to  work  out  joint 
standards  for  air  and  water  quality  with  our 
American  neighbours,  and  it  was  this  pro- 
vince that  displayed  the  initiative  to  call  the 
first  Great  Lakes  Environmental  Conference 
last  September. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Whose  idea  was  that? 
Mr.  Bernier:  —The  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It  was  this  party's  idea. 
Mr.  Bernier:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  Suggested  it  about 
six  months  before  it  took  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bernier:  Tough  legislation  against  wa- 
ter polluters  has  just  been  presented  to  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  calling  for  increased  fines  of  up 
to  $5,000  for  each  offence  and  $10,000  for 
the  second,  with  each  day  that  pollution  con- 
tinues constituting  a  new  offence.  Second 
offenders  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  up  to  $10,000 
and/or  a  year  in  jail. 

Such  penalties,  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  refute 
the  charge  that  this  government  is  soft  on 
polluters.  However,  as  in  the  past  our  efforts 
must  be  firm  and  sensible. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  How  many  has  the  gov- 
ernment fined? 

Mr.  Bernier:  For  example,  where  an  area 
depends  on  an  industry,  it  must  be  given  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  channel  a  portion 
of  its  corporate  profits  into  antipollution  de- 
vices. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Is  10  years  enough?  Or  20? 

Mr.  Bernier:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  mentioned  the  mercury  pollution  problem 
which  is  prevalent  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say  today 
that  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion is  using  everything  at  its  command  in  the 
field  of  research  to  find  a  solution  to  this  very 
serious  problem. 

The  pollution  abatement  programmes  and 
policies  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  made 
us  leaders  in  this  problem  and  we  have  a  re- 
cord which  is  the  envy  of  many  other  juris- 
dictions. We  shall  continue  to  maintain  our 
momentum  in  meeting  the  challenges  to  re- 
store the  ecological  balance,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  environmental  council  will  yet  be 
another  step  forward  in  this  long-term  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  is  in  favour 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  we  are  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  In  fact,  it  is  going  to  be  legislation.  It 
is  going  to  be  legislation  next  session.  As  men- 
tioned before,  I  compliment  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  for  his  support  of  such  a  council. 
The  concept  is  a  sound  one. 

Delineation  of  the  areas  of  responsibility 
between  such  a  council  and  the  existing 
agencies  in  Ontario  is  a  complex  question 
which  is  undoubtedly  receiving  the  concen- 
trated attention  of  those  drafting  the  council 
that  legislation  promised  for  us  early  next  ses- 
sion. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  council  be  somewhat  larger 
than  that  proposed  by  Bill  105.  I  fully  re- 
cognize that  size  does  not  necessarily  ensure 
a  complementary  quality  of  decision-making, 
but  a  council  of,  say,  12  members  would  af- 
ford a  greater  and  necessary  multiplicity  of 
perspective.  A  wide-ranging  problem  demands 
an  equally  wide-ranging  consideration. 

Section  3  of  Bill  105  says  the  council  shall: 
Catalogue  all  existing  public  and  private 
research  projects  in  the  field  of  antipollu- 
tion, including  periodic  reviews  of  research 
results. 


This  is  an  excellent  provision  but  it  would 
be  much  more  effective  if  applied  at  the 
federal  level. 

I  would  prefer  the  establishment  of  a  mo- 
dern, nationally  co-ordinated  environmental 
data  bank  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
the  provinces.  Pollution  does  not  respect  pro- 
vincial or  international  boundaries  and  vital 
information  must  be  pooled  on  at  least  a  na- 
tional basis,  if  not  on  a  world-wide  one. 

By  the  same  token,  an  environmental  coun- 
cil of  Canada  could  do  much  to  foster  co- 
ordination of  various  public  and  private  pro- 
grammes to  ensure  the  optimum  results.  Pol- 
lution control  techniques  can  take  a  variety  of 
forms.  Our  1970-1971  budget  provides  a 
grant  to  industry  equal  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  provincial  sales  tax  on  equipment  ear- 
marked specifically  for  pollution  control. 
Loans  are  also  being  made  available  at  reas- 
onable interest  rates  to  those  smaller  firms 
which  cannot  obtain  funds  on  the  open 
market. 

Taxation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  powerful  and 
effective  means  of  encouraging  pollution  con- 
trol and  we  must  make  further  use  of  this 
tool.  I  would  strongly  urge  the  government 
to  use  our  taxing  power  to  encourage  and 
make  possible  the  recycling  of  waste  mate- 
rials. 

In  conclusion,  while  endorsing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  environmental  council,  I  would 
emphasize  that  legislation  alone  is  not  the 
cure-all.  We  must  foster  a  climate  of  edu- 
cated awareness  among  our  citizens  and 
promote  the  extreme  importance  of  the  sub- 
stantial contribution  the  individual  and  the 
community  can  make  toward  our  success. 
The  world  we  save,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
our  own. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  proposed  an  ecological 
advisory  council  ourselves  earlier  in  the  year, 
we  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  of  course, 
support  the  environmental  council  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River. 
We  are  also  pleased  to  hear  that  the  govern- 
ment has  some  plan  in  mind  for  next  year 
along  these  lines,  especially  since  the  min- 
ister said,  back  in  the  spring,  that  he 
thought  such  a  council  was  all  right  on 
an  international  level  but  not  at  the  pro- 
vincial level.  The  minister  is  a  welcome 
convert. 

The  need  for  such  a  council  is  most  urgent, 
not  only  in  Ontario  but  in  every  country  and 
at  the  international  level,  perhaps  at  the 
United  Nations.  Many  politicians  throughout 
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the  world  are  still  living  in  the  past,  thinking 
in  terms  of  ever  larger  populations  in  their 
own  countries  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
some  foreign  foe.  In  short,  they  are  still  think- 
ing in  terms  of  cannon  fodder.  Many  other 
politicians  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics, as  in  France  where  the  government 
recently  announced  a  campaign  to  increase 
the  birthrate— not  to  decrease  it;  to  increase 
the  birthrate— as  a  means  of  making  their 
country  more  affluent.  Some  Canadian  politi- 
cians still  talk  of  raising  Canada's  population 
to  100  million,  as  if  this  were  some  panacea 
for  economic  and  social  ills. 

Although  thoughtful  people  are  listening 
carefully  to  ecologists,  an  environmental 
council  would  have  the  power,  the  resources 
and  the  time  to  plan  and  co-ordinate  the 
research  which  must  be  done  within  the  next 
few  years  if  our  present  civilization  is  to 
survive,  perhaps  even  if  man  himself  is  to 
survive.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  even 
if  we  were  able  to  solve  all  the  pollution 
problems  now  plaguing  us,  man  would  still 
l>e  headed  on  a  disaster  course  unless  he  can 
put  the  brakes  on  his  own  population  in- 
crease. Only  the  ecologists  can  get  this  mes- 
sage across  to  the  governments  and  to  the 
people.  Left  to  his  own  devices  man  will 
solve  the  world  overpopulation  problem  as 
he  has  always  solved  local  overpopulations 
problems  in  the  past— in  fact,  throughout  all 
recorded  history— by  warfare. 

But  apart  from  the  moral  aspects  of  war, 
which  we  need  not  discuss  here,  war  is  an 
inefficient  method  of  keeping  down  the  popu- 
lation. Despite  two  world  wars  during  this 
present  century  and  despite  the  destruction 
of  irreplaceable  and  unrenewable  natural 
resources,  mostly  mineral,  the  world  popula- 
tion has  scarcely  faltered.  At  present  rates  of 
increase,  despite  a  generation  or  two  of 
widely  used  birth  control  methods,  the  world 
population  now  rests  at  about  3Vfe  billion 
and  will  rise  to  seven  billion  by  the  year 
2000,  to  14  billion  around  2035,  to  28  billion 
by  2070  and  by  the  year  2100  it  will  be  over 
50  billion,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase. 
And  yet  the  ecologists  tell  us  that  the  earth 
can  supply  an  adequate  living— that  is,  ade- 
quate food,  shelter  and  clothing;  what  we 
might  call  the  good  life  in  a  material  sense— 
for  only  about  a  half  a  billion.  Of  our  present 
world  population,  we  are  told  that  at  least 
half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  are  undernourished, 
malnourished  or  actually  starving. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  popu- 
lation increase   will   eventually  be  stopped— 


because  be  stopped  it  certainly  will— (a)  by 
horrible  warfare,  probably  nuclear;  (b)  by 
disease  and  plagues;  (c)  by  famines,  prob- 
ably intensified  by  pesticide-resistant  insects; 
and  (d)  by  voluntary  control  motivated  by 
strong  incentives,  economic,  social  and  moral. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  ecologists  throughout  the 
world  to  spell  out  the  problem  in  clear,  com- 
pelling words  and  the  solution  in  equally 
forceful  terms. 

Who  will  be  as  well  qualified  as  an  ecologi- 
cal council  at  the  United  Nations  level  to 
assess  what  ultimate  benefit  the  so-called 
green  revolution  offers?  There  have  been  some 
rather  glowing  reports  of  new  strains  of  wheat 
and  new  strains  of  rice,  in  terms  of  increased 
yield  per  acre;  yet  there  are  many  other 
factors  to  investigate  and  assess.  For  example, 
some  experts  tell  us  that  the  30  per  cent 
has  resulted  from  ideal  weather  over  the  past 
three  years  and  that  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  which  no  new  varieties  were  intro- 
duced have  had  also  a  30  per  cent  increase 
in  India. 

So  the  statistics  are  not  self-explanatory. 
Another  factor  is  government  policy.  Given 
large  enough  subsidies,  a  surplus  can  be 
achieved  for  almost  any  given  product  in  any 
given  country.  One  must  remember  too  that 
to  take  more  out  of  the  earth,  more  must  be 
put  back  in.  So  greater  yields  soon  demand 
greater  amounts  of  fertilizers. 

William  C.  Paddock,  United  States  agri- 
cultural consultant  in  tropical  countries,  warns 
us  that  an  agricultural  economy  that  depends 
on  a  single  new  strain  of  plants  runs  greater 
risks  of  new  diseases.  He  points  out  that  in 
North  America  varieties  of  grains  have  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  production  in  a 
couple  of  years  because  they  were  susceptible 
to  new  diseases. 

Unless  the  population  increase  is  effectively 
held  in  check,  an  increase  in  food  supply 
will  merely  stimulate  further  population  in- 
crease with  the  inevitable  result  that  more 
people  will  live  in  a  state  of  starvation  and 
misery- 

Ecologists  are  best  able  to  point  out 
effectively  these  dangers  and  to  enlist  the 
help  of  sociologists  and  others  in  suggesting 
feasible  solutions. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  I  hope  an  en- 
vironmental council  would  speak— I  suppose 
I  should  change  that  to  "will  speak,"  in  view 
of  the  promise  we  have  had  from  the  member 
representing  the  government  today— is  that 
the  environmental  council  will  speak  out 
loudly  and  clearly  in  the  realm  of  "conven- 
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ience  pesticides,"  those  pesticides  which  are 
put  on  the  market  merely  as  a  convenience 
and  not  as  a  health  measure  or  as  an  aid  to 
food  production. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  took  the  position  that 
vapourizing  insecticide  devices,  such  as  the 
Shell  company's  Vapona  No-Pest  Strip,  should 
not  be  employed  where  their  use  was  simply 
a  matter  of  convenience  for  killing  flies  or 
mosquitoes. 

However,  Shell  is  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
company  and  does  not  give  up  easily.  Con- 
sequently, despite  this  eminently  sensible 
stand  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  two  or  three  years  ago,  today 
we  find  this  insecticide  being  sold  through 
300,000  retailers  in  the  United  States  and  a 
large  number  of  outlets  in  Canada. 

This  insecticide  contains  DDVP,  a  chemical 
substance  so  hazardous  that  the  carton  in 
which  it  is  packaged  must  bear  a  warning 
against  its  use  in  kitchens,  restaurants,  and 
in  rooms  where  infants  and  sick  persons  pass 
their  time.  It  is  definitely  a  health  risk  which 
very  few  people  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  can  reasonably  be  asked  to  run.  T,hey 
run  this  risk  merely  because  a  clever  adver- 
tising campaign  has  persuaded  the  people 
to  buy  what  they  of  course  consider  to  be  a 
safe  insecticide  strip  to  be  used  instead  of  a 
fly  swatter  or  the  old-fashioned  fly  paper. 

The  American  Medical  Association's  com- 
mittee on  pesticides  says:  "Insecticidal 
poisons  that  are  effective  because  of  deliber- 
ate continuous  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
have  questionable  safety."  A  statement  from 
the  California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  says: 

No  unnecessary  risk  should  be  considered 
in  the  registration  of  pesticides  for  home 
use.  For  example,  continuously  or  inter- 
mittently operating  devices  to  dispense 
pesticides  into  the  air  of  living  quarters 
offer  risks  out  of  proportion  to  benefits 
received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedicated,  independent  en- 
vironmental council  will,  I  am  sure,  consider 
the  question  of  convenience  pesticides  and, 
putting  the  public  interest  above  commercial 
gain,  will  ban  such  hazardous  inventions  as 
the  Vapona  No-Pest  Strip. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired.  Will  he  come  to  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  Burr:  In  concluding  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  an  environmental  council  of  dedi- 
cated, independent  ecologists  is  urgent  and  I 
commend  all  members  of  the  House  for  their 


support  of  this  idea  and  especially  the  good 
news  that  the  government  is  going  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  institute  such  a  council. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  first  like  to  apologize  to  you  for 
being  somewhat  late  for  the  beginning  of 
this  debate.  I  think  I  should  point  out  to 
you  sir,  and  maybe  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora,  just  why  I  was  late.  I  was  in  Ottawa 
today  at  a  meeting  of  the  air  transport  com- 
mittee helping  others  solve  a  problem  which 
faces  us  in  the  province  and  particularly  in 
northwestern  Ontario.  I  am  sure  we  could 
have  used  the  support  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  and  we  wished  he  had  been  there, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  not  able  to  be 
there. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 

that  I  was  absent- 
Mr.   Bernier:   I  was  not  invited.   The  hon. 

member's  brother   did   not   invite   me.   He  is 

keeping  it  in  the  family. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  —elsewhere  in  Ottawa  on 
Province  of  Ontario  business,  something 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  people 
in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
will  now  come  to  his  bill. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  get  to 
the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  again  I  must 
apologize.  I  do  not  have  a  written  presenta- 
tion such  as  those  of  the  members  for  Kenora 
and  for  Sandwich-Riverside.  What  I  have  to 
say  will  be  my  own  thoughts  and  was  not 
written  by  anyone. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Cut  out 
the  garbage;  the  member  is  adding  to  the 
pollution  himself  right  now.  Get  on  with 
the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member's 
leader  read  his  speech! 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order. 
Is  the  hon.  member  suggesting  that  I  was  not 
giving  my  own  words? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  No,  I  was  not  suggesting 
that.  I  was  suggesting  that  the  member  was 
reading  from  a  written  text. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  all  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  have  seen  fit  to  accept  the  principle 
of  Bill  105,  setting  out  the  environmental 
council  of  Canada.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  such  a  council  is  very  necessary,  pri- 
marily for  two  reasons. 
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First,  perhaps  the  ecological  crisis  that  we 
face,  now  and  in  the  future,  is  the  most 
serious  problem  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  in  the  years  to  come.  We  must  not 
allow  it  to  be  swept  under  the  rug  with  other 
problems.  We  must  keep  it  in  front  of  the 
public  so  that  we  will  have  their  support  and 
their  desire  for  stricter  anti-pollution  meas- 
ures and  for  measures  that  will  continue  to 
help  abate  pollution  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

This  bill,  I  hope,  will  provide  such  a  coun^- 
cil  which  will  continually  focus  attention  on 
these  problems.  We  are  in  danger,  sir,  that 
pollution  is  now  a  fad— if  I  may  put  it  that 
way.  It  appeals  to  the  news  media— radio, 
television,  the  newspapers— and  now  it  is  get- 
ting a  big  play.  But  we  are  in  danger  that 
they  may  find  something  else  that  is  much 
more  to  their  liking,  or  which  they  feel  is 
more  newsworthy,  and  we  have  seen  this 
cycle  time  and  time  again. 

When  we  have  a  situation  that  demands 
public  attention,  once  that  attention  has  been 
focussed  and  people  say,  "I  am  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  pollution,"  then  it  is  pushed  in  the 
background  and  the  necessary  action  is  not 
taken.  This  bill,  sir,  would  provide  an  inde- 
pendent commission  which  would  continue  to 
be  the  watchdog  of  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  pollution  problems. 

Second,  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  the 
objectivity  of  pollution  problems  and  our 
approach  to  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
distrust  and  disbelief  among  the  people  of 
Ontario  about  some  of  the  statements  that 
are  being  put  out  by  the  government's  propa- 
ganda mill.  I  think  that  such  an  independent 
commission,  acting  along  the  lines,  perhaps, 
of  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  would 
provide  the  objectivity  and  independent 
assessment  that  is  required  in  such  an  impor- 
tant subject. 

The  member  for  Kenora  went  on  at  great 
length  to  outline  what  he  considered  some 
of  the  achievements  of  the  OWRC  and  of 
this  government.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  some  of  the  most  stringent  anti- 
pollution laws  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
There  is  only  one  problem.  These  laws  are 
not  enforced:  those  polluters  who  continue 
to  pollute  are  not  punished.  They  are  laws 
without  teeth,  because  they  are  not  enforced. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  OWRC. 
The  OWRC  has  been  in  operation,  since,  I 
believe,  1956,  and  yet  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  two  years  the  kind  of  water  pollution 
that  we  have  in  the  province,  especially  from 
the  pulp  and  paper  companies,  the  steel  mills 
and  so  on. 


Had  they  been  doing  their  job  they  would 
have  been  on  top  of  these  problems  and  it 
would  not  have  been  up  to  the  public  at 
large  to  demand  that  some  action  be  taken. 
For  14  years  they  have  been  in  the  business, 
and  while  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
think  they  do  a  fairly  good  job  in  providing 
basic  sewer  and  water  for  the  communities 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  a  watchdog  of 
the  public  interest  and  in  the  providing  of 
clean  water,  they  have  not  done  such  a  good 
job.  They  have  had  the  tools  to  do  the  job 
which  they  have  neglected  to  do. 

I  am  very  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear 
that  the  government  is  going  to  accept  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  in  that  legislation  will 
be  forthcoming  next  year.  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  imposition,  or  the  introduction  of  the 
amendments  to  the  OWRC  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  larger  fines  for  polluters.  You  will 
recall,  sir,  that  I  introduced  a  similar  bill 
last  April.  I  am  sure  you  will  recall.  You  can 
see  the  problem  that  we  on  this  side  are 
faced  with  when  we  have  a  serious  situation 
where  action  is  necessary  and  yet  we  have  to 
wait  for  the  government  to  catch  up  with  us. 
This  is  a  sorry  situation,  especially  in  a  prob- 
lem as  serious  as  this. 

Such  an  environmental  council,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  deal  with  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems, from  air,  water,  noise  and  so  on;  but 
it  could  also  deal  with  the  total  picture  of 
environment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  did  not  have  notes. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  am  not;  I  do  not.  It  just 
sounds  so  good  that  it  sounds  like  I  am  read- 
ing a  prepared  speech.  Thanks  for  the  com- 
pliment. 

This  commission,  sir,  could  deal  with  the 
total  aspect  of  environment,  and  if  I  may 
mention  in  this  regard,  and  in  that  frame- 
work, the  environment  of  the  particular  part 
of  the  province  that  I  come  from  and  in 
particular,  Quetico  Park  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand  that  the  leader  of  this  party  has 
already  touched  briefly  on  this  particular 
subject. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  whole  gamut,  the 
whole  range  of  man's  life  when  we  talk 
about  environment.  Some  people  seem  to  re- 
strict this  idea  to  the  objects  that  are  rela- 
tively close  to  the  people  themselves.  But 
we  must  speak,  also,  of  those  things  that  are 
not  close  to  us  and  the  kind  of  life  that  we 
are  leading,  the  quality  of  life  which  has 
become  a  much-hackneyed  phrase. 
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I  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
environment  of  northwestern  Ontario.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  arrived  from  Ottawa  over  an 
hour  ago.  It  took  us  50  minutes  to  fly  from 
Ottawa  and  one  hour  to  get  downtown.  This 
is  the  kind  of  environment  we  live  in  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  where  you  waste  an  hour  of 
your  time,  at  least  an  hour,  getting  from  the 
airport  down  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  Now 
in  northwestern  Ontario  we  do  not  have  those 
kinds  of  problems.  We  have  a  different  kind 
of  environment.  We  have  a  land  of  relatively 
clean  water  and  certainly  fresh  air  and  a  great 
many- 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  What 
has  this  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  are  is  the  member  talking 
about?  I  drive  140  miles  to  the  airport.  What 
is  he  talking  about? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  But  the  member  does  not 
drive  in  the  traffic.  He  does  not  drive  in  the 
traffic  that  we  have. 

After  the  next  election,  when  the  Liberals 
are  elected,  we  will  be  building  an  airport 
close  to  Schrieber  and  Terrace  Bay  but  it 
will  not  mean  much  to  the  member  anyway 
because  he  will  not  be  a  member  then. 

Mr.  Bernier:  Do  not  hold  your  breath, 
Jack. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  an  environment,  a  wilder- 
ness environment,  a  forest  environment,  a 
lake  environment  and  we  want  to  maintain 
that  environment  as  much  as  possible.  Yet 
this  government  seems  to  be  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  converting  all  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  making  it  an  asphalt  jungle. 
Now  those  words  come  from  the  Minister  of 
Mines  and  Northern  Affairs.  (Mr.  A.  F.  Law- 
rence). He  would  like  to  build  four-lane 
highways  right  through  everything  in  north- 
western   Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  That  is  what 
the  member's  people  have  been  asking  for. 

Mr.  Bernier:  The  member  has  advocated 
that  too. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  No,  no.  The  members 
opposite  do  not  listen;  that  is  their  biggest 
problem.  If  they  listened  they  would  know 
what  we  are  asking  for.  We  want  controlled 
and  purposeful  planning.  We  do  not  want  a 
bunch  of  roads  running  all  over  the  place. 
This  is  the  kind  of  planning  that  this  govern- 
ment engages  in.  Instead  of  planning  the 
environment    and    taking    into    account,    the 


effect  on  the  environment  and  on  the  kind  of 
life  that  we  are  leading  in  this  part  of  the 
province,  willynilly  the  government  goes 
ahead  and  says,  "Well  will  do  this  and  we 
will  do  that,"  without  taking  these  into 
effect.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  within 
the  next  few  years,  the  environmental  factor 
is  going  to  be  a  large  part,  a  large  factor,  in 
any  equation  of  development,  especially  in 
northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  run  over 

some  of  the  things- 
Mr.    Stokes:   What   about   all   the   airfields 

that  the  Liberals  have  abandoned  in  northern 

Ontario?    Why    does    the    member    not    talk 

about  that? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  He  does  not  have  time. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Well,  we  are  reverting  it 
back  to  the  wilderness.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Make  up  your  mind. 

On  page  2  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
will  see  that  some  of  the  roles  of  the  environ- 
mental council  are  outlined  there  and  there 
are  many  of  them.  I  think  of  particular  in- 
terest is  subsection  (k)  of  section  3  of  the 
bill  which  says: 

The  council  will  collect  from  each  re- 
sponsible minister  or  his  department  a  re- 
port concerning  each  proposal  for  legisla- 
tion with  a  detailed  statement  on, 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  implemented, 

(iii)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action. 

Now  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  of  the 
environmental  factor  in  any  developmental 
equation,  and  this  body,  an  independent 
body,  not  controlled  or  given  direction  by  the 
government  whether  it  be  Conservative  or 
Liberal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  the  member  get 
that? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  are  not  listening. 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  not  in  the  pic- 
ture anyway. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  —free  from  any  coercion 
to  give  an  objective,  non-partisan  view  of  the 
problem  and  the  environmental  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Time. 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  So  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  hear  that  some 
action  will  finally  be  taken  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  support  this  bill  and  the  general 
idea  behind  it,  I  thing  back  to  those  days 
following  the  Second  World  War  when,  with 
great  fanfare  we  were  introduced  to  DDT 
and  other  pesticides  which  were  going  to 
make  a  brave  new  world. 

Mr.  Bernier:  Bomb  shelters  too,  remember? 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  right.  We  were  also 
to  have  the  bomb  shelters  in  our  backyards 
and  all  kinds  of  things  which  were  going 
to  revolutionize  life  for  us.  Fortunately  the 
bomb  shelters  did  not  click  but  the  DDT  did 
and  so  it  spread  right  across  the  world;  not 
only  DDT  but,  according  to  an  edition  of 
Pollution  Probe  by  Donald  Chant,  we  have 
introduced  since  1900  some  half  a  million 
new  chemicals  into  the  biosphere  and  we 
have  virtually  no  knowledge  of  their  effects 
or  even  where  to  start  looking  for  them. 
We  are  adding  500  new  ones  annually. 

So  in  those  years  following  the  Second 
World  War  we  felt  that  the  introduction  of 
these  chemicals  was  going  to  help  us  grow 
more  food  and  build  up  a  brand-new  ecology, 
get  rid  of  all  the  mosquitoes  and  all  the 
insects  and  bring  a  time  when  many  of  these 
age-old  problems  would  be  solved.  Of  course, 
along  with  that,  as  the  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  has  pointed  out,  we  felt  that  we 
had  to  have  new  and  burgeoning  populations 
because  if  we  were  going  to  have  more  food, 
we  wanted  more  people  to  eat  it;  more  than 
that,  the  general  market  complex  of  our 
civilization  saw  that  if  we  had  more  people, 
we  could  sell  more  goods,  we  could  manu- 
facture more  goods  and  make  more  profits. 
In  those  years  this  was  the  general  theme: 
More  people,  more  pesticides,  more  insecti- 
cides, more  food,  a  better  kind  of  a  civiliza- 
tion. 

Then  the  ecologists  began  to  wonder  if  we 
were  on  the  right  track.  Rachel  Carson  wrote 
her  books  and  at  that  time  was  looked  upon 
as  just  a  little  bit  queer  when  she  pointed 
out  the  direction  in  which  we  were  going. 
But  gradually  as  more  and  more  people  read 
her  books  and  as  more  and  more  scientists 
began  to  look  into  the  whole  problem,  we 
commenced  to  see  that  perhaps  this  was  not 


going  to  give  us  the  kind  of  world  we 
expected  and  that  we  were  running  into  real 
danger  in  a  great  many  different  ways. 

The  reaction  began  to  set  in  and  we  began 
to  wonder,  and  then  to  find  for  certain  that 
these  pesticides  and  various  compounds  going 
into  the  manufacturing  processes,  then  into 
our  streams,  into  our  air,  were  causing  real 
trouble.  We  began  to  ask  about  DDT,  about 
mercury,  about  carbon  monoxide  and  the 
hydrocarbons  in  the  air  and  all  this  and  so  a 
reversal  began  to  take  place  and  we  saw  that 
we  had  to  stop  the  process  or  we  were  going 
to  eliminate  ourselves  as  a  human  race. 

In  this  province  that  process  went  on: 
many  of  us  saw  it;  this  government  was  a 
party  to  it.  I  suppose  none  of  us  clearly 
understood  exactly  what  was  happening,  but 
it  is  rather  an  amusing  thing  that  a  govern- 
ment can  continue  for  years,  in  spite  of  all 
the  warnings,  allowing  our  air  and  our  water 
to  be  polluted  and  then  gradually,  begin  to 
reverse  the  process  which  it  itself  has  allowed 
and,  in  some  measure  at  least,  created.  Then 
suddenly  the  Prime  Minister  gets  his  award 
for  making  a  change  and  opposing  the  very 
process  which  he  and  his  government  had 
created  over  the  years.  That  is  one  way  to  get 
an  award:  Create  the  trouble,  then  come  out 
as  a  crusader  against  it  and  then  you  get  an 
award  by  one  of  your  own  departments.  It  is 
a  good  stunt.  It  is  a  real  good  stunt. 

We  have  seen  this  process  reversing  itself 
now  in  the  chemical  field.  We  are  starting 
to  deal  with  DDT.  We  are  starting  to  ban 
these  things  in  the  manufacturing  processes. 
But,  in  addition  to  that,  the  process  must  be 
reversed  in  other  ways.  Slowly  but  with  just 
as  great  certainty  as  in  mercury  and  DDT, 
we  are  polluting  the  environment  in  way 
after  way  after  way.  These  are  the  other 
problems  we  have  to  face. 

For  example,  I  have  here  a  quotation  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Vancouver  Sun  in 
May,  1970,  when  one  of  the  reporters  was 
writing  about  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Kamplin  of  the  biomedical  research  division 
of  the  Lawrence  radiation  laboratory.  He  was 
talking  about  the  tremendous  power  needs, 
particularly  in  the  northwest  United  States, 
over  these  coming  years— and  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  new  power  needs  of  Ontario— 
but  he  points  this  out  and  he  says  that  we 
are  being  told  that  electrical  power  must  be 
increased  10  per  cent  a  year  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century.  We  also  hear  that 
about  Ontario.  Instead  of  docilely  accepting 
these  figures,   said   Dr.    Kamplin,   the  public 
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should   ask  why  so  much   additional  power 
with  its  accompanying  pollution  is  necessary. 

The  new  power  plants  which  are  projected 
for  the  Pacific  northwest,  as  one  example,  are 
to  be  built  to  provide  power  for  new  alum- 
inum plants.  What  are  the  new  aluminum 
plants  going  to  do?  They  are  going  to  make 
two  things— cans  and  trays  for  TV  dinners. 
Now  the  question  comes,  is  this  kind  of 
proliferation  of  the  power  plants  necessary 
to  produce  cans  which  are  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  T,V  dinner  trays,  which  perhaps 
could  be  better  done  by  some  form  of  dis- 
posable and  degradable  material?  This  is 
the  question. 

And  so  we  build  the  power  plants— and  we 
are  going  to  build  them  in  Ontario— in  order 
to  build  more  items  and  more  articles  which 
will  only  in  the  long  run  produce  more  pol- 
lution. And  so  we  will  have  the  beer  cans 
and  the  soft  drink  cans  and  aluminum  foil 
—all  these  things  which  we  ought  to  be  ask- 
ing about,  and  asking  if  these  things  are 
really  necessary,  and  whether,  in  the  long 
run,  they  are  not  going  to  do  the  same  to  us 
that  DDT  and  mercury  were  doing. 

I  think,  for  one  little  example,  of  the  use 
of  plastics  in  present-day  life.  Plastics  do 
not  break  down  quickly  or  easily.  When  I 
go  to  the  cleaners  with  a  suit,  I  get  the  suit 
and  I  bring  it  back  with  a  plastic  cover.  Is 
that  plastic  cover  necessary?  This  could  be 
multiplied  a  thousand  times.  Then  we  face 
the  whole  problem  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  this  afternoon  of  recycling  our 
wastes.  At  the  present  time  we  dump  them 
into  the  rivers;  we  are  improving  that  a  bit 
but  we  say  it  is  too  expensive  to  recycle 
the  wastes,  to  separate  out  the  wastes,  and 
reuse  much  of  it  and  use  much  more  for 
fertilizer  to  put  back  into  the  land.  But  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  far  more  than  that  if  we  do 
not  do  the  job  and  do  it  properly  in  the  long 


run. 


As  for  automobiles— we  all  know  about  this 
—we  have  to  find  ways  and  means  of  building 
the  kind  of  motors  which  will  not  spill  the 


pollution  out  that  is  happening  today.  GM, 
for  example,  the  biggest  of  them  all,  spends 
nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  price  of  a  new  car 
on  model  changes  and  then  spends  $50  a  car 
to  persuade  us  that  the  new  models  are  better 
than  the  old  ones.  Since  1963,  GM  has  built 
up  excess  profits  of  over  $2.3  billion— that  is 
in  surplus  liquid  assets  alone— and  that  com- 
pany refuses  to  spend  the  amount  of  money 
in  research  which  is  necessary  to  find  out 
how  to  build  the  internal  combustion  engine 
so  that  it  does  not  spew  out  the  carbon 
monoxide,  the  hydrocarbons  and  the  nitrates 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  we  are  spilling  out 
today. 

A  little  bit  of  that  extra  put  back  into 
greater  research,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  solve  the 
problem  and  solve  it  very  quickly.  But  it  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  until  we  have  the  kind 
of  legislation  on  the  part  of  governments 
which  is  going  to  set  standards,  and  then  put 
teeth  into  those  standards  so  that  we  are  able, 
in  the  long  run,  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  realize  my  time  is  finished,  and  I  see  you 
picking  up  your  gavel  to  cut  me  off,  Mr. 
Speaker;  but  in  supporting  this  bill  I  simply 
want  to  say  to  the  House  that  in  addition  to 
the  kind  of  reversal  we  have  already  begun 
to  undertake— the  reversal  of  the  whole 
chemical  process  in  pouring  all  these  chemi- 
cals into  our  environment— we  also  have  to 
think  in  terms  of  other  kinds  of  pollution 
and  in  terms  of  changing  the  manufacturing 
process  and  changing  the  distribution  process 
so  that  we  are  no  longer  tied  to  the  non- 
degradable  products;  but  instead  of  that,  per- 
haps getting  back  a  bit,  or  getting  forward  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  wrap  up  and  market 
our  goods  in  different  kinds  of  wrappers,  and 
then  to  push  that  research  into  other  fields 
such  as  the  automobile  and  get  the  kind  of 
environment  in  which  all  of  us  can  survive, 
and  in  which  humanity  can  grow,  not  in 
numbers  but  in  quality  of  life  in  the  days 
ahead. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order,  re- 
suming consideration  of  Ontario  proposals  for 
tax  reform  in  Canada  and  the  Ontario  tax 
studies  of  tax  reform  No.  1,  analysis  of  federal 
tax  reform  proposals. 


TAX  REFORM 
(concluded) 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  opening  comments  on  this 
debate,  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
emphasized  Ontario's  concern  that  total  tax- 
ation in  Canada  already  is  too  high.  One  of 
our  primary  objectives  in  tax  reform  must  be 
to  contain  the  rapidly  rising  growth  in  public 
expenditures  through  greater  co-ordination 
and  more  sophisticated  priority-setting  by  all 
levels  of  government. 

Our  proposals  in  June  suggested  that  total 
public  spending  in  Canada  was  approaching 
35  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Our  new  projections  for  the  current  year 
reveal  that  the  spending  by  all  governments 
will  exceed  35  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  may  reach  36  per  cent. 

I  suggest  these  figures  reinforce  the  grow- 
ing public  anxiety  over  present  tax  levels  and 
suggest  the  urgency  for  containing  taxation 
in  the  process  of  reform.  I  must  stress  our 
position  that  expenditure  reform  must  be  pur- 
sued hand-in-hand  with  tax  reform. 

In  the  context  of  our  concern  for  the  grow- 
ing tax  burden  in  Canada,  I  want  to  comment 
tonight  on  one  particular  tax  measure  that 
deserves  immediate  attention.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  tax  reform  now  cannot  become 
effective  before  January  1,  1972,  I  suggest  to 
this  House  that  at  least  one  relief  measure 
can  be  undertaken  for  the  coming  year. 

I  refer  of  course  to  the  present  three  per 
cent  surtax  on  personal  incomes,  which  was 
imposed  in  1968  as  an  anti-inflation  measure. 
Our  reform  paper  takes  a  strong  position  that 
this  temporary  surtax  should  not  be  incor- 
porated as  a  built-in  component  of  a  reformed 
income  tax  structure. 
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The  members  may  recall  that  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  1969  budget,  ex- 
tended this  interim  increase  to  December  31, 
1970.  In  his  statement  on  this  extension,  the 
hon.  Mr.  Benson  said: 

When  the  white  paper  on  tax  reform  has 
been  discussed  with  the  public  and  the 
provinces,  and  examined  by  Parliament, 
and  the  government  decides  upon  the  final 
tax  proposals  which  it  will  submit  to  Par- 
liament, it  will  be  necessary  to  reassess  the 
need  for  these  surtaxes  in  the  light  of  the 
economic  circumstances  of  that  time. 

Ontario  urges  that  this  three  per  cent  surtax 
be  terminated  explicitly  at  the  end  of  1970, 
and  that  the  white  paper  rate  schedule  be 
revised  downward  to  reflect  this  fact. 

This  step  would  be  positive  and  progressive 
on  a  number  of  counts. 

First,  it  would  generate  an  immediate  stim- 
ulus to  the  Canadian  economy,  which  is  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
regain  momentum  and  growth. 

Second,  it  would  demonstrate  to  our  tax- 
payers that  temporary  tax  increases  for 
economic  stabilization  purposes  are  indeed 
temporary. 

Third,  by  reducing  taxes,  it  would  restore 
confidence  that  governments  are  genuinely 
seeking  reforms  that  benefit  taxpayers. 

I  noted  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Nixon),  in  his  remarks  during  this  debate, 
resigned  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
surtax  would  continue.  He  said— and  I  quote 
—"The  temporary  surcharge  appears  to  be 
built  in  permanently  to  the  system." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask  him  to  reconsider. 
I  should  hope  that  he  will  join  with  us  in 
urging  the  federal  government  to  eliminate 
this  three  per  cent  levy  at  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  strong  and  grow- 
ing requirements  for  both  redistribution  and 
containment  of  the  total  tax  burden  override 
the  continuing  appeals  for  greater  expenditure 
in  numerous  public  programmes.  While  many 
new  priorities  for  government  action  must  be 
recognized,  and  are  being  recognized,  I  sug- 
gest that  these   two   basic   needs   of  reform 
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must  supersede  the  demands  for  more  govern- 
ment spending. 

In  brief,  the  general  welfare  of  our  people 
and  our  economy  must  come  before  the  spe- 
cific concerns  of  certain  elements  of  our 
population  and  our  political  system. 

I  suggest  that  within  the  present  level  of 
government  spending  we  can  adjust,  modify 
and  co-ordinate  our  expenditure  programmes 
to  meet  at  least  the  most  pressing  new  de- 
mands, particularly  if  we  concentrate  on  regu- 
latory and  transitionary  processes  that  will 
not  require  heavy  costs. 

At  all  levels  of  government,  however,  we 
should  avoid  conscientiously  any  new  com- 
mitments to  spending  until  the  costs  of 
present  programmes  are  under  control. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  process  can 
be  simply  stated: 

1.  Comprehensive  tax  reform  within  pres- 
ent revenue  levels  that  will  provide  effective 
and  lasting  relief  to  low-income  people; 

2.  Intergovernmental  co-ordination  toward 
expenditure  reform  and  restraint; 

3.  Comprehensive  priority-setting  within 
the  contained  level  of  revenues. 

Only  when  we  have  completed  this  proc- 
ess, and  only  then,  should  we  look  at  any 
new  revenue  requirements,  which  could  then 
be  weighed  against  private  investment  in  our 
economic  and  social  progress. 

To  put  it  another  way,  our  federal  family 
must  sit  down  and  review  its  budgetary  prob- 
lems as  would  any  other  family  that  finds  its 
resources  strained.  We  must  analyse  where 
our  funds  are  being  expended  now,  deter- 
mine where  economies  can  be  effected  and 
decide  where  savings  can  be  achieved  to  meet 
new  needs.  I  submit  that  this  is  the  only 
sensible  approach  to  our  intergovernmental 
fiscal  problems.  I  believe  it  is  one  that  Cana- 
dians should  expect  and  demand  from  our 
federal  system. 

Ontario  has  undertaken  extensive  analysis 
of  the  revenue-generating  implications  of  tax 
reform  proposals  because  we  believe  that 
accurate  estimates  are  critical  to  an  effective 
evaluation  of  the  changes  being  considered. 
Clearly  we  must  be  aware  of  the  impact  of 
new  tax  measures  on  both  our  taxpayers  and 
our  economy. 

This  estimating  process  can  assist  us  in: 

Controlling  the  growth  of  taxation  by  the 
total  government  sector; 

Ensuring  that  taxes  do  not  increase  with 
tax  reform; 

Examining  the  incidence-effects  of  tax 
changes  on  different  income  classes; 


Planning  the  relative  use  of  tax  fields  by 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments  after 
tax  reform. 

Developing  and  costing  any  alternative  tax 
reform  proposals  advanced  by  other  authori- 
ties. 

For  these  reasons,  Ontario  is  continuing  its 
analysis  of  revenue  implications.  We  are  mak- 
ing similar  estimates  of  our  own  tax  reform 
proposals,  for  example,  to  ensure  their  com- 
patibility with  our  long-range  objectives  for 
tax  reform. 

Let  me  provide  an  example  of  how  reve- 
nue estimating  can  be  helpful  in  determining 
future  effects  of  tax  systems.  Our  further 
analysis  indicates  that  the  present  income 
tax  system  itself  could  generate  some  $29  bil- 
lion of  revenue  by  1980  compared  to  $10 
billion  in  1969. 

Under  the  federal  white  paper  system, 
revenues  would  grow  even  faster  to  a  total 
of  about  $35  billion  by  1980— an  increase  of 
about  $5  billion  in  revenue  growth  as  a  func- 
tion of  tax  reform. 

This  capacity  of  the  income  tax  system  to 
generate  huge  fiscal  dividends  to  the  federal 
government  could  lead  to  further  massive 
growth  in  public  expenditures.  To  prevent 
this  growth,  other  jurisdictions  including  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy  and 
Australia,  have  moved  to  cut  income  taxes 
significantly. 

I  suggest  these  implications  provide 
another  legitimate  reason  for  the  elimination 
of  the  temporary  three  per  cent  surcharge 
at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

Ontario's  positive  role  in  the  tax  reform 
debate  has  undoubtedly  influenced  the  recent 
report  of  the  Commons  committee  on  finance 
—a  report  which  Mr.  Benson  has  said  will 
lead  to  a  better  overall  tax  system  for  this 
country. 

Let  me  point  out  if  I  may  some  specific 
changes  recommended  by  the  Commons 
committee  which  move  in  the  direction  of 
Ontario's  reform  plan: 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  excessive  rates 
of  taxation  on  capital  gains  to  a  standard  half 
rate,  a  parallel  reduction  in  death  taxes,  and 
liberal  treatment  of  homes,  farms  and  per- 
sonal property. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  Treas- 
urer made  a  big  impact  on  that  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  A  reduction  in  the 
rate  schedule  for  the  middle  income  groups 
and  retention- 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Like-minded  people! 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —of  a  top  per- 
sonal rate  above  50  per  cent. 

Scrapping  of  the  complex  distinctions  be- 
tween widely-held  and  closely-held  corpora- 
tions. 

Taxation  of  strike  pay. 
Realistic  treatment  of  legitimate- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  strike  pay.  That  was  the 
Treasurer's  brilliant  suggestion.  He  will  make 
himself  even  more  unpopular  to  the  citizens 
of  this  province.  He  is  a  "buck  for  a  buck" 
where  it  suits  him. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member's  voice  is 
showing. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  1  might 
just  give  emphasis  to  that  again— taxation  of 
strike  pay. 

Realistic  treatment  of  legitimate  business 
expenses. 

Retention  of  effective  incentives  for  small 
businesses  and  for  the  natural  resource  indus- 
tries. 

The  opposition  parties  continue  to  reject 
our  interim  measures  to  reduce  the  property 
tax  burden,  despite  their  espousal  of  on-going 
requirements  for  relief  to  low-income  tax- 
payers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  It  does  not 
do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  simply  want  to 
remind  the  members  that  Ontario's  main  ob- 
jective is  to  achieve  comprehensive,  effective 
and  selective  reform  through  a  national 
income  tax  system. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who 
wrote  that  for  the  Treasurer? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Deliberately 
provocative. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
want  anybody  to  miss  this  good  material.  I 
want  them  to  hear  it. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Repeat  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  I  will.  I 
simply  want  to  remind  the  members  that 
Ontario's  main  objective  is  to  achieve  com- 
prehensive, effective  and  selective  reform 
through  a  national  income  tax  system. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Ontario  has  not  been  very  co- 
operative. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  will  continue 
to  seek  a  partnership  system  with  the  federal 
government  which  will  recognize  the  total 
burden  of  federal-provincial-municipal  taxa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Pious  cant. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  have  not  ignored  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  our  taxpayers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Look  at  him  wringing  his 
hands,  and  they  are  in  his  pocket. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  really  I  am. 

The  opposition  continues  to  attack,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  shelter  exemp- 
tion grant  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Smith  committee  to  relieve  the  regressivity  of 
property  tax.  TJiey  object  to  this  programme 
which  was  designed  to  provide  proportionally 
more  tax  relief  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

As  has  been  explained  in  this  House  on 
many  occasions,  the  basic  shelter  grant  is  a 
progressive  tax  measure,  because  it  gives 
greater  assistance  to  low-income  families.  The 
simplest  example  is  that  a  $50  grant  provides 
20  per  cent  relief  to  the  modest  family  with 
a  property  tax  of  $250,  but  only  five  per  cent 
relief  to  the  wealthier  family  in  a  more  ex- 
pensive home  with  a  property  tax  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  But  the 
minister  takes  60  per  cent  of  that  person's 
income  in  taxes  in  the  first  place. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  perfectly  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  opposition 
parties,  however,  if  I  understand  them  cor- 
rectly and  I  believe  I  do,  would  eliminate 
this  programme  in  favour  of  direct  grants  to 
municipalities,  whether  for  education  or 
general  purposes.  This  type  of  relief— and  I 
suggest  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
might  be  interested  in  this;  it  should  be  very 
interesting  to  him— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  interested  in  the  poor. 
Does  the  minister  know  any  poor  people  or 
are  all  his  friends  at  the  York  Club? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  type  of  relief 
can  be  only  proportional.  The  higher  income 
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family  receives  the  same  percentage  of  relief 
as  the  modest  family.  In  the  examples  cited, 
the  wealthier  family  might  receive  $100  in 
tax  relief,  while  the  family  in  a  less  expensive 
dwelling  would  receive  only  $25,  or  one- 
quarter  of  that  amount,  if  we  adopted  the 
policies  advocated  by  the  opposition.  That  is 
a  matter  of  rather  simple  mathematics. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Send  that  to  Mr.  Benson;  it 
tells  him  the  Treasurer  is  nuts. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  also  noted  the 
cynical  and,  I  must  say,  the  rather  carping 
criticisms  of  our  more  recent  efforts  to  help 
needy  old-age  pensioners  and  our  farm  pop- 
ulation, both  of  whom  deserve  immediate 
consideration  until  more  comprehensive  re- 
forms are  possible. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  They  have 
really  helped  them,  they  have  really  done  a 
good  job— $1  a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Again  these  pro- 
grammes provide  much  greater  relative  benefit 
to  low-income  people  than  high-income  fam- 
ilies. They  provide  direct  and  certain  relief 
to  people  in  need. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  That  is  true  if 
this  government  only  gives  50  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Nevertheless,  the 
opposition  parties  reject  these  positive  pro- 
grammes. 

This  make  me  wonder,  quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  serious  the  opposition  parties 
may  be  about  fundamental  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Treasurer  will  find  out 
next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  wonder  if  they 
are  opposed  to  giving  tax  relief  where  it  is 
needed  most. 

Mr.  Deans:  Try  it  without  reading;  say  it 
from  the  heart. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Taxes  upon  taxes  upon 
taxes! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  wonder  if  they 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  progressivity  for 
whatever  administrative  efficiency  might  be 
possible  by  other  methods.  Apparently  they 
would  replace  the  basic  shelter  and  other 
programmes  with  municipal  grants,  which 
may  be  somewhat  easier  to  administer,  but 
which  would  not  achieve  the  same  progres- 
sive  results. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  How 
can  the  minister  call  it  progress? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  comment  here— 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  Treasurer  think  hand- 
outs are  progressive? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  comment 
here  that  I  recall  no  suggestions  from  the  op- 
position parties,  no  constructive  proposals  by 
which  progressive  relief  would  be  provided 
against  property  tax. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Founda- 
tion plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  measures 
do  they  propose  to  provide  greater  assistance 
against  the  property  tax  burden  of  low-income 
families? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  government  has  just 
ignored  everything  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  government 
has  implemented  basic  shelter  and  other  pro- 
grammes to  mitigate  the  most  regressive  as- 
pects of  the  property  tax.  We  would  prefer, 
however,  to  use  a  tax  credit  system  against 
income  tax  liability- 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —to  reduce  the 
burden  on  our  poorest  taxpayers.  To  my 
knowledge,  we  have  not  received  any  com- 
parable suggestions  from  the  opposition  par- 
ties. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  is 
rhapsodic  or  nugatory  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  should  continue 
his   circumambulating— 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Minister  has  been  reading 
his  Hansard. 

An  hon.  member:  He  looked  those  words 
up. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Maybe  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  interested;  I  learned 
what  a  certain  word  meant  the  other  day.  I 
checked  it  in  the  dictionary;  nugatory  means 
useless  or  of  no  worthy  purpose. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  cast  pearls  before  the  pro- 
fessors. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Reduce  the  costs.  Mr.  Lewis:  Very  good! 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  A  nugatory  speech. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  should  continue 
his  lucubrations— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  was  referring  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  Come  on  now!  Clean  it 
up. 

An  hon.  member:  He  wrote  out  this  inter- 
jection. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  look  that 
one  up  too. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  the  member  been 
reading  those  medicine  bottles  again? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  thought  that  was 
a  type  of  coat  that  Trudeau  was  having 
made. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  our  own  white 
paper  of  1969,  our  budget  of  1970  and  our 
own  proposals  this  year  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, Ontario  consistently  stressed  credits  as 
being  superior  to  exemptions  as  forms  of 
basic  allowance.  The  standing  Commons  com- 
mittee on  finance,  trade  and  economic  affairs 
has  concurred  with  this  view  in  its  report  on 
the  federal  white  paper.  The  superiority  of 
the  tax  credits  rests  in  four  areas. 

One,  by  tailoring  the  size  of  the  credits,  it 
is  possible  to  provide  an  exact  amount  of 
relief  at  any  given  income  level  and  to  give 
the  greatest  benefit  to  low  income  levels. 

Second,  credits  are  considerably  less  costly 
than  exemptions  in  providing  basic  relief  to 
low  income  taxpayers.  Credits  are  of  equal 
value- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer  is  like  Theseus, 
lost  in  the  Minoan  labyrinth. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  it  rather  inconsistent  to  be 
asked  to  proceed  on  the  one  hand,  and  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  flappable  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  just  describing  the  min- 
ister's procedure;  he  is  getting  flappable  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  was  poised  to  leap  across 
that  desk. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  I  am  not 
doing  that.  I  can  though,  and  will,  at  an 
appropriate  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  like  Charon  at  the  River 
Styx. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Where  are  the  hounds  of  the 
Baskervilles?  The  anvil  chorus  and  the 
hounds  of  the  Baskervilles? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  can  hardly  wait 
until  another  session  resumes  to  listen  to  the 
flights  of  rhetorical  oratory  practised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  in  contest  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore.  It  really  pro- 
duces something,  it  really  does.  It  is  beautiful; 
it  is  amazing. 

Now  as  I  was  commenting,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  to  the  House  in  understand- 
able language  that  the  superiority  of  the  tax 
credits  rests  in  four  areas: 

1.  By  tailoring  the  size  of  the  credit,  it  is 
possible  to  provide  an  exact  amount  of  relief 
at  any  given  income  level,  and  to  give  the 
greatest  benefit  to  low  income  levels. 

2.  Credits  are  considerably  less  costly  than 
exemptions  in  providing  basic  relief  to  low 
income  taxpayers. 

3.  Credits  are  of  equal  value  to  all  tax- 
payers; by  contrast  the  value  of  an  exemp- 
tion rises  as  income  and  marginal  rates  rise. 
For  example,  the  proposed  increase  of  $400 
in  basic  exemption  is  worth  $200  in  tax 
relief  for  a  person  with  a  marginal  rate  of 
50  per  cent,  but  it  is  only  worth  $100  to  a 
man  with  a  marginal  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
and  so  on  up  and  down  the  line.  I  would 
ask  the  members  of  this  Legislature  to  con- 
sider that  in  terms  of  equity  and  fairness  of 
application. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  has  been  part  of  our 
policy  for  a  long  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  4.  Credits  give 
much  more  flexibility  to  the  rate  structure 
than  is  available  with  exemptions.  Whenever 
exemptions  are  changed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rates  must  be  changed.  This  is  a  fact  which 
explains  why  the  basic  exemption  has  been 
unchanged  for  20  years.  Credits,  however, 
can  be  adjusted  without  changing  the  rates. 

The  Commons  committee  admitted  that 
credits  had  a  great  deal  to  recommend  them. 
However,  it  concluded  that  people  were  used 
to  exemptions  and  they  should  therefore  be 
retained. 
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I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  cannot  accept 
this  view,  which  greatly  exaggerates  the 
technical  problems  of  implementation.  We 
do  not  believe  that  a  minor  technical  prob- 
lem should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  significant  step  toward  reforming  the  per- 
sonal income  tax. 

The  Ontario  government  believes  that  tax 
reform  is  synonymous  with  change.  The  long- 
run  advantages  of  introducing  tax  credits  far 
outweigh  any  supposed  short-run  difficulty. 

Ontario's  advocacy  of  the  use  of  tax  credits 
as  a  means  of  achieving  low-income  tax  relief 
is  supported  by  an  impressive  list  of  taxation 
authorites,  including: 

A  large  body  of  theoretic  literature  in 
public  finance;  widespread  successful  use  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries;  other 
provincial  governments'  submissions  on  tax 
reform,  for  example  Quebec  and  Manitoba- 
imagine  that,  Manitoba  supports  the  tax 
credit  system. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  some  virtue  in  credit. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  do  not  put  all  their  reli- 
ance on  the  one  area  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Neither  do  we. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  accepted  credits  would  be 
after  the  tax  reform. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  no,  no; 
neither  do  we. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  Treasurer 
has  the  floor  and  is  making  the  speech. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer  has  been 
seduced  by  credits. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  dreams  of  credits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  the  hon.  member 
ever  try  seduction  by  credits? 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  hon. 
minister  is  a  master  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  cannot  do  it. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  old  devil. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  Hansard  to  make  sure 
there  is  no  double  entendre  there.  I  do  not 
want  to  tax  the  minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  bet  you  cannot. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with  mirth  and  happiness  in  this 
Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker.  Far  be  it  from  me— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  And  may  I  add, 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  briefs  to  the  parliamen- 
tary committees  supported  the  tax  credit  pro- 
posal, respectable  and  objective  observers— 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association,  chartered 
accountants,  the  Vanier  Family  Institute, 
which  was  particularly  concerned  with  the 
economic  strengthening  of  families  under 
stress,  to  name  a  few.  And  many  more- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  yes.  With  a  board  of 
governors. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  do  not 
really  concern  myself  about  the  board.  It  is 
the  product  of  that  board  and  institute  that 
concerns  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Vanier  Institute  of  the 
family?  The  minister  is  invoking  them  as 
evidence  in  a  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  most  certainly 
am. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  just  wonderful.  A  more 
non-representative  group  the  minister  cannot 
imagine. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Maybe  the  hon. 
member  would  like  to  make  a  speech? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member,  of  course, 
does  not  have  the  opportunity  at  this  point 
of  making  a  speech. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  suggest  that 
the- 

Mr.  J.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  The  mem- 
ber has  a  better  audience  here  than  he  had 
at  Thunder  Ray. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear  that?  Excellent  audience 
in  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 
This  is  most  un— 

Mr.  Sop  ha:  —seemly! 

Mr.  Speaker:  —unseemly,  yes,  and  undigni- 
fied- 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —I  do  not  have  to  look  that 
up  in  the  dictionary— the  display  this  evening 
—after  all,  this  is  important  business  for  the 
people  of  Ontario  as  well  as  for  the  members 
here,  and  I  would  ask  that  the  members  use 
common  courtesy  and  extend  to  the  Treasurer 
the  courtesy  that  they  have  had. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer  was  not  able  to 
be  here  when  some  of  us  spoke. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  yet  in  our  rules, 
that  there  be  a  dialogue,  and  no  one  knows 
it  better  than  the  hon.  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  No  dialogue  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  And  no  one  is  more  anxious, 
apparendy,  to  go  against  the  rules  of  the 
House  at  this  time  than  one  or  two  of  our 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  I  would 
ask  that  they  please  allow  the  Treasurer  to 
make  his  speech  out  of  common  courtesy  and 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 

If  the  rules  do  not  suit  the  members  we 
have  a  committee  which  will  change  them. 
The  hon.  Treasurer  has  the  floor  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  proceed  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Such  a 
halting  speech.  So  much  dead  air  to  fill  in. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Very  inflammatory  speech! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Now  shut  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  you  very  much.  May  I  pursue  this 
matter. 

A  word,  if  I  may,  on  revised  mining  tax 
proposals.  The  suggestion  was  made  during 
this  debate  that  the  federal  government 
would  reduce  its  occupancy  in  the  mining 
tax  field,  providing  additional  tax  room  for 
this  province.  This  is  a  confused  interpreta- 
tion of  Mr.  Benson's  revised  proposal.  Under 
the  new  recommendations  the  15  per  cent 
provincial  mining  tax  will  no  longer  be 
deductible  from  corporate  income  tax.  Thus, 
the  apparent  reduction  in  federal  occupancy 
from  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  really  is 
only  a  reduction  from  $34  of  federal  tax  per 
$100  of  taxable  mining  profits  to  $25  per 
$100  of  profits. 

The  revised  federal  proposal  also  involves 
a  significant  liberalization  of  expenses  quali- 
fying for  earned  depletion.  This  will  reduce 
the  potential  tax  base  which  consists  of  tax- 


able mining  profits  after  deducting  depletion. 
The  potential  federal  and  provincial  revenues 
will  be  less  than  would  have  resulted  from 
the  original  proposal.  To  the  extent  that  there 
is  a  requirement  to  pass  benefits  on  to 
industry  in  order  to  ensure  continued  mineral 
development,  new  tax  room  for  the  province 
again  is  illusory. 

Parallel  with  its  reduced  federal  rate,  Mr. 
Benson  proposes  to  reduce  the  integration 
benefits  for  mining  corporations  to  25  per 
cent  which  would  recoup  much  of  the 
apparent  loss  in  federal  revenue.  These 
results  make  it  obvious  that  there  is  next  to 
no  scope  in  this  tax  field,  as  Mr.  Benson 
proposes  to  reform  it,  for  the  province  to 
secure  the  substantial  revenues  required  for 
our  priorities. 

I  mention  this,  and  I  put  it  on  the  record 
because  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  obviously  and  properly  concerned  about 
this  matter.  These  appear  to  us  at  this  point 
in  time,  to  be  the  facts. 

A  word  about  incentives  for  small  business. 
The  original  federal  white  paper  completely 
overlooked  one  important  area  of  tax  reform- 
incentives  for  small  businesses.  Ontario  as 
well  as  numerous  other  associations  and 
groups  pointed  out  this  glaring  deficiency  in 
Mr.  Benson's  original  proposal.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  has  commissioned  a  special  com- 
mittee to  examine  this  vital  aspect  of  tax 
reform.  We  hope  to  be  given  all  opportunity 
to  examine  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  this  committee  and  to  present  our  views 
on  small  business  taxation  prior  to  the  draft- 
ing of  final  legislation. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  dual  rate  of 
corporate  tax  should  be  eliminated  but  only 
when  a  more  effective  small  business  incen- 
tive is  developed.  We  need  a  new  incentive, 
or  a  group  of  incentives,  which  will  genuinely 
help  small  corporations  and  growing  small 
businesses  without  bonusing  large  corpora- 
tions. We  want  to  see  new  incentives  which 
will  encourage  the  initiative  of  energetic 
Canadians  and  which  will  preserve  the  small 
enterprises  that  play  such  an  important  role 
in  Canada's  social  and  economic  fabric. 

We  have  advanced  a  number  of  suggestions 
on  the  form  that  effective  small  business  in- 
centives could  take.  For  example,  there  could 
be  tax  deferments  on  income  retained  in  small 
business  for  operating  purposes  and  future 
expansion.  This  primarily  would  encourage 
growing  small  businesses. 

Alternatively,  assistance  could  take  the 
form  of  limited  tax  credits  or  increased 
depreciation  allowances. 
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The  point  has  been  made  that  Ontario  does 
not  provide  for  a  split  corporate  income  tax 
rate  which  would  provide  incentive  to  small 
business.  Of  course  we  do  not!  We  cannot 
because  we  have  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
this  tax  field. 

Ontario  receives  only  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  corporation  income  tax  revenue.  The 
federal  government  takes  approximately  $3 
of  every  $4  collected  from  this  source.  If 
Ottawa  provided  us  with  much  more  room  in 
the  corporation  tax  field,  Ontario  would  be 
delighted  to  provide  incentives— effective  in- 
centives—to small  business. 

Despite  our  small  share  of  both  the  cor- 
poration and  the  income  tax  fields,  Ontario 
makes  every  effort  to  provide  a  climate  of 
opportunity  for  enterprise  and  initiative.  Our 
trade  and  development  programmes,  our  high- 
ways system,  our  educational  programmes, 
and  many  others,  provide  significant  benefits 
for  the  business  community. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  now  on  tax  credits 
for  working  mothers.  I  challenge  the  sug- 
gestion from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  Ontario's  tax  credit  proposal  for  working 
mothers  is  inferior  to  the  comparable  federal 
proposal. 

Like  the  Carter  commission,  Ontario  be- 
lieves that  a  special  tax  provision  for  working 
mothers  should  be  designed  to  benefit,  par- 
ticularly, low-income  families  where  the 
second  parent  works  out  of  necessity,  rather 
than  choice. 

Ontario's  proposal  would  give  a  minimum 
$50  tax  reduction  to  every  working  mother 
and  a  $150  tax  reduction  to  those  working 
mothers  with  pre-school  children.  To  receive 
a  comparable  tax  reduction  under  the  federal 
scheme,  a  working  mother  would  have  to  pay 
out  at  least  $600  for  child  care  and  obtain 
receipts  for  this  expenditure. 

The  majority  of  working  mothers  and 
single  parents  simply  cannot  afford  such 
expensive  child  care.  Many  of  them  work  out 
sharing  arrangements  with  friends  and 
relatives  which  do  not  involve  precise 
financial  transactions.  I  suggest  we  should  not 
deny  relief  to  working  mothers  who  may  not 
have  the  training,  experience  or  time  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  their  child  care  costs. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  but  the  Treasurer  should 
give  them  more  relief— much  more  relief  than 
that. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  right,  this  is  a 
better  system  than  they  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  does  not  do  anything. 


An  hon.  member:  There  will  always  be 
more  and  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  can  always 
be  more  and  more.  I  am  going  to  have  a  few 
observations  to  make  later  on  that  will 
interest  the  hon.  member  more  than  these. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  only  money. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  it  is  not  more  and  more,  why 
does  the  Treasurer  discriminate  against 
women?  What  fetish  is  that? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Give  them  back  some  of  the  money  the  gov- 
ernment is  collecting  in  its  day  nurseries. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  does  not  worry  the  minister. 
Money  is  no  object  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Let  me  comment, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
gressivity  of  the  Ontario  retail  sales  tax. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
suggested  Ontario  should  not  be  so  concerned 
with  Mr.  Benson's  income  tax  reforms  as  with 
improvements  to  the  regressive  retail  sales 
tax.  Since  many  speakers  in  this  debate  have 
quoted  independent  authorities  to  support 
their  arguments,  perhaps  the  most  appropriate 
response  I  can  make  is  to  quote  from  an 
article  entitled  "Progressivity  of  the  Ontario 
Retail  Sales  Tax"  by  Orland  E.  Nelson  in  the 
September-October  1970  issue  of  the— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  pretty  weak  argument. 

Hon.    Mr.   MacNaughton:    —Canadian   Tax 
Journal.   Mr.   Nelson  apparently  is  a  federal 
employee- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I  do  not  think  much  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  —a  regional  econ- 
omist of  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  living  in  another  province, 
Manitoba,  which  may  suggest  sufficient 
objectivity  to  commend  his  study  to  the 
opposition.  Mr.  Nelson's  final  paragraph 
states: 

In  conclusion,  we  can  state  the  Ontario 
retail  sales  tax,  as  of  July  1,  1968,  was  at 
least  slightly  progressive,  no  matter  which 
income  group  was  receiving  seriously  un- 
fair treatment;  and  that,  counter  to  popular 
belief,  the  inclusion  of  services  would  not 
increase  the  progressivity  of  the  present 
tax  base. 

Mr.   Lawlor:   A  very   questionable   article! 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Since  1968,  of 
course,  we  have  increased  progressivity  by 
establishing  a  10  per  cent  rate  on  luxury 
meals  and  liquor.  Our  reform  programme 
proposes  a  credit  for  retail  sales  tax  against 
personal  income  tax  liability,  to  relate  this 
burden  to  ability  to  pay.  The  New  Democratic 
Party  leader  suggests  we  should  tax  services 
to  increase  progressivity  of  this  tax  field.  We 
have  made  some  moves  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  did  I  suggest  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Hotel  and  motel 
accommodation,  telephone  and  telegraph 
services,  but  as  Mr.  Nelson's  study  suggests, 
the  addition  of  services  will  not  increase 
progressivity  and  our  analysis  indicates  that 
service  purchases  are  still  a  relatively  small- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Nelson  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —portion  of  total 
expenditures. 

How  far  then  would  the  New  Democratic 
Party  go?  I  reviewed  with  considerable  inter- 
est- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  the  Treasurer  is 
repudiating  the  Smith  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  might  increase  its  pro- 
gressivity. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  reviewing 
at  this  point  in  time,  as  the  concluding 
speaker,  the  debate  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right.  Good! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  what  I  am 

reviewing,  Mr.  Speaker.  Very  well. 

And   I   say   I   reviewed   with   considerable 

interest- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Adding  a  little  dry  rot  of  his 

own. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  is  not  a  terribly  good 
article  the  Treasurer  quotes  from.  It  is  a 
much  inferior  article  to  the  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  is  in  Manitoba. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  a  matter 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  look  at  Musgrave  if 
I  were  the  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Which  ones 
would  the  members  opposite  like  us  to  read? 


Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  would  look  at  the  others. 
It  was  thrown  in  as  a  sop  for  the  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reviewed  with  considerable  inter- 
est the  condemnation  of  the  Ontario  reform 
proposals  by  the  new  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party.  I  particularly  noted  his 
demands  for  substantial  increases  in  the 
income  tax  fields  to  achieve  much  more  radi- 
cal reforms  that  we  have  recommended. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  it  is  just  not  going  to  wash! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  New  Demo- 
cratic Parry  leader  rejected,  with  his  usual 
righteous  indignation,  our  refundable  tax 
credits  proposal  which  would  benefit  more 
than  two  million  people  in  Canada  who  do 
not  pay  income  tax- 
Some  hon.  members:  Shame,  shame! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —plus  our  low- 
income  allowances  that  would— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  going  to  work,  be- 
cause it  was  not  rejected. 

Flon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —benefit  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  marginal  tax 
level;  plus  our  more  generous  allowances  for 
employment  expenses  and  credits  for  work- 
ing mothers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  calls  this  pro- 
gramme— It  is  on  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  certainly  is  on  the  record. 
We  said  it  was  not  fundamental  tax  reform. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  calls  this  pro- 
gramme essentially  regressive.  He  rejects 
completely  the  tax  credit  approach  which 
many  experts  have  acknowledged  as  a  more 
effective  and  selective  measure  for  tax  relief 
than  exemptions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  they  were  not 
socialist  measures. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  does  not  overwork  it.  He 
does  not  live  with  it  day  and  night.  It  is  not 
the  only  thing  he  turns  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Since  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  did  not  outline 
any  specific  proposals  that  his  party  might 
undertake,  one  can  only  imagine  what  addi- 
tional benefits  he  advocates,  or  how  high  he 
would  raise  exemptions. 
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I  might  remind  the  members  that,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  our  proposals: 

Increased  personal  exemptions  are  costly 
in  terms  of  revenue  loss  which  must  be 
recouped  by  significantly  higher  rates  as 
the  federal  white  paper  demonstrates. 

Even  the  exemptions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Benson,  which  I  presume  are  much  too 
modest  for  the  New  Democratic  Party,  will 
reduce  the  revenue  yield  by  a  full  $1  billion. 
I  might  also  remind  the  members  that  these 
higher  exemptions  provide  significantly 
greater  benefits  to  higher-income  people  than 
to  low-income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  are  against  exemptions. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  must  point  out, 
however,  that  the  substantially  higher  rates 
of  income  tax  that  would  be  required  to 
achieve  these  New  Democratic  Party  objec- 
tives appear  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  the 
apparently— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Treasurer's  fazing  me 
tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —inexhaustible 
demands  that  the  New  Democratic  Party 
would  make  on  these  tax  sources. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  well  now,  we  just  reject 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  House  has 
been  fully  informed,  on  frequent  occasions, 
of  the— 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  indicated  where. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —almost  bound- 
less extent  to  which  the  New  Democratic 
Party- 
Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  nice  of  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  so  much  attention  to  us,  but  please,  he 
should  interpret  us  accurately. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —would  increase 
spending  in  all  areas  of  public  service,  par- 
ticularly in  the  costly  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, social  and  family  benefits- 
Mr.  Shulman:  The  Treasurer  does  not 
want  money  spent  in  those  fields? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —to  which  the 
leader  made  specific  reference.  He  said,  in 
fact,  and  I  quote,  that  "we  abuse  these  serv- 
ices"—we  continually  abuse  them.  I  cannot 
guess,  quite  frankly,  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  might  be  required  in  tax  revenues  to 
meet  the  New  Democratic  Party  objectives 
in  these  fields. 


Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  does  abuse 
the  health  field. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  a  matter  of  priorities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  has  escalated  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  On  top  of  those 
substantial  promises  in  tax  reform  and  public 
spending,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
also  aware  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
proposal  to  reduce  health  care  premiums  to 
$10  per  month  per  family,  another  promise 
to  which  the  leader  referred. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Ontario  Place  is  not  too  high 
on  our  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  noted,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  failed  to  tell  us  that  to 
achieve  this  reduced  premium,  his  party  pro- 
poses an  increase  of  eight  percentage  points 
in  personal  income  tax  and  a  three  per  cent 
increase  in  corporations  tax. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Surcharge. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  a  surcharge. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  did  not  fail  to  do 
it.  I  repeated  it  in  my  speech  and  the 
Treasurer  was  not  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  the  only 
specific  costing  I  have  seen  and  I  am  grateful 
to  know  that,  at  least  in  this  one— well  they 
appear  to  be  defending  themselves,  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  say  so.  They  appear  to 
be  defending  their  own  position. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  we  have  done  it.  We 
have  given  a  few  costings  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  the  only 
specific  costing  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  know  that,  at  least  in  this  one  area, 
the  New  Democratic  Party  has  calculated 
what  the  cost  would  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  something 
new  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  the  Treasurer  is  warp- 
ing it  slightly. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Has  calculated  it. 
Not  that  I  agree  with  it,  but  at  least  you  have 
attempted  to  calculate  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  always  attempt  to  cal- 
culate. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Still,  on  top  of 
these  demands,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
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are  also  aware  of  the  promises  of  his  party 
to  purchase  back,  with  public  funds,  all 
resource-oriented  industries  now  under  foreign 
ownership.  Although  we  have  not  been  told— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  second. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  we  have 
not  been  told  whether  they  mean  every  gas 
station  owned  by  an  American-owned  com- 
pany or  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  sounds  like  a  stump 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  what  Chair- 
man Mao  would  want  the  NDP  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  can  assume 
that  the  cost  of  a  minimal  application  of  this 
policy  would  be  substantial. 

I  think  we  should  stop  even  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  the  New  Democratic 
Party  leader  what  these  demands  might  cost 
in  terms  of  increased  rates  of  taxation.  What 
are  the  total  tax  dimensions  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  demands  for  public  funds? 
I  suggest  that  the  public  deserves  an  answer 
from  this  new  leader  who— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  had  it  many 
times. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —solicitously  and 
gratuitously  supports  every  appeal  for  greater 
spending,  backs  every  demand  for  increased 
services,  encourages  all  sectors  of  the  public 
to  seek  more  government  help  and  advocates 
many  new  expenditure  programmes.  I  believe 
the  people  of  Ontario  have  a  right  to  know 
what  limits,  if  any,  the  New  Democratic 
Party  proposes  for  its  pregnant  policies  on 
government  spending  and  taxation.  I  believe 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  these  things. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  have  given  many  sug- 
gestions but  the  minister  does  not  pay 
attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  new  levels 
of  taxation  would  be  fertilized  if  this  party 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  generate 
massive  tax  shifts,  massive  increases  in  exist- 
ing programmes,  massive- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Fertilized?  What  barn- 
yard did  the  minister's  scriptwriter  come 
from? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  parliamentary? 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker, 
really!  Did  you  ever  hear  such  flacking  in 
your  life? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Once  again  I  would 
ask  the  members  to  give  a  reasonable  amount 
of  order  to  the  address  by  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  Treasurer 
is  speaking  too  long;  he  should  condense  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Would  the  Speaker  ask  the 
minister  to  be  factual? 

An  hon.  member:  You  do  not  want  to  try, 
do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  come 
back  to  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  over  this  again 
just  for  a  moment.  I  suggest  that  the  public 
deserves  an  answer  from  this  new  party  and 
this  new  leader  which  solicitously  and  gratui- 
tously supports  every  appeal  for  greater 
spending— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  given  it;  the 
Treasurer  has  not  listened. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Treasurer  is  back  five 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer  has  already  said 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  going  to  say 
it  again  and  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  thought  the  Treasurer  lost 
his  place. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  does  he  not  read 
Hansard? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  And  again!  Every- 
where in  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  like  the  speech  the 
Treasurer  gave  in  Strathroy— and  what  good 
did  that  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  believe  the 
people  of  Ontario  have  a  right  to  know  what 
limits,  if  any,  the  New  Democratic  Party 
proposes  for  its  policies  on  government 
spending  and  taxation.  What  new  levels  of 
taxation  would  be  fertilized  if  this  party  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  generate— 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Treasurer  can  bet  we 
would  have  a  different  set  of  priorities. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —to  generate 
massive  tax  shifts,  massive  increases  in  exist- 
ing programmes,  massive  new  services,  mas- 
sive buy-back  of  foreign-owned  resources  and 
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massive   new   invasion   of  private   enterprise, 
for  which  compensation  has  been  promised. 

I  have  indicated  that  present  public  spend- 
ing by  all  governments  now  consumes  over 
35  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  direct  to  this  new 
enthusiastic  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  For  one  thing  it  assists  the 
economy. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  How  much  of  an 
increase  in  this  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  could  the  New  Democratic  Party 
advocate?  Forty  per  cent?  Fifty  per  cent? 
Sixty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Peacock:  Under  the  Treasurer's! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  the  pepole 
have  a  right  to  know. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Ninety  per  cent  of  that  money 
flows  back  to  the  private  sector;  90  per  cent 
of  35  per  cent,  not  bad! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Perhaps  I  should 
ask  the  question  in  another  way.  How  little, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  New  Democrats 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  private  sector? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nothing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  stop  that! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  percentage? 
What  percentage  of  earnings  would  the  New 
Democratic  Party  allow  the  worker  to  put  in 
his  pocket? 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  a  budget  windup 
coming. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  percentage 
of  earnings  would  the  New  Democratic  Party 
allow  the  worker  to  put  in  his  pocket?  What 
would  be  left  of  his  weekly  pay  cheque? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nothing! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  would  be 
left  of  his  weekly  pay  cheque? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  public  spending  reaches  the  level 
advocated  by  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
what  would  be  left  of  our  economy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nothing! 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  would  be 
left  of  our  economy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  would  be  right 
back  to  where  Saskatchewan  was  under 
Tommy  Douglas. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  suggest  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  policies,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  would  solve  the  problem  of 
regional  disparities  in  Canada.  If  this  party 
ever  receives  the  opportunity  to  put  its 
promises  into  practice  in  this  province,  our 
economy  could  no  longer  provide  economic 
assistance  to  deprived  areas  of  Canada.  I  am 
convinced- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  convinced, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  New  Democratic  Party 
would  solve  regional  disparities,  not  by  any 
positive  or  beneficial  measures  but  simply 
by  reducing  Ontario  to  the  level  of  the  less 
fortunate  regions  in  this  country. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Even  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  is  agitated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  been  fertilized. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  By  simply— 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  intellectual  dishonesty 
and  the  Treasurer  knows  it. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Can  the 
opposition  name  one  country  in  the  world 
where  they  pay  — 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  What  is 
the  member  talking  about? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Norway,  Den- 
mark— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  pursuing  these  projections,  let  me 
simply  suggest  to  you,  sir,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  House,  that  without  pursuing  these 
projections,  the  credibility  gap  which  has 
always  been  associated  with  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  appears  to  be  widening  to  an 
immeasurable  gulf  under  the  direction  of 
the  new  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  They  were  wide  enough  before,  but 
they  are  wider  now. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Treasurer  sounds  very 
frightened. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  fact— 
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Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  It  is  a  socialistic  position. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  is  over-fertilized. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Instead  of  spend- 
ing any  further  effort  in  espousing  new  causes 
and  demands  he  can  find  or  create,  I  suggest 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  might  consider  devot- 
ing his  energy  to  balancing  the  cost  of  his 
expenditure  promises- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  done  that  many 
a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —and  his  reform 
proposals  against  tax  revenue  capacity  at 
whatever  rates  he  might  impose.  The  massive 
size- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right.  There  is  a  lot  of 
tax  revenue  capacity  that  the  Treasurer  has 
not  touched  and  will  not  touch. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  the  Liberals  will. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fat  chance! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —of  the  resulting 
deficit,  I  suggest,  would  provide  an  accurate 
measure,  and  I  stress  this,  of  the  widening 
credibility  gap  he  is  creating  across  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  not  even  getting 
applause. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  his  opening 
remarks  on  this  debate,  the  Prime  Minister 
indicated  that  this  government  was  hoping  to 
receive  expressions  of  considered  opinion  from 
members  of  this  Legislature  which  would  be 
a  constructive  addition  to  the  current  discus- 
sions on  tax  reform. 

He  hoped  the  suggestions  that  might  be 
forthcoming  during  this  debate  would  assist 
us  in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  total  integrated 
tax  system  for  Canada. 

I  should  not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  say  that 
the  result  has  been  disappointing- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  three  of  the  government 
members    participated,    including    the    Treas- 
urer, and  he  was  not  here  half  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —in  terms  of  con- 
structive recommendations  that  might  help  to 
clarify,  improve  or  solidify  the  Ontario  posi- 
tion on  tax  and  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  disgraceful  debate!  A  farce! 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Treasurer  did  not  even 
give  us  the  courtesy  to  sit  and  listen  to  us. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  read  all  the  comments. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  bet  the  Treasurer  has. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  how  interested  the 
Treasurer  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  read  them 
all.  I  have  not  only  read  them,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  propose  to  read  them  around  this  province. 
I  propose  to  read  them,  as  I  said,  again  and 
again  and  again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Treasurer  is  on  the 
way  out. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  That  may  be  true,  but 
the  member  is  already  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Ontario  South  does  not  have  the  floor,  the 
provincial  Treasurer  has. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  perspicacious, 
though. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Neither  has  the  member  for 
York  South! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Although  I  intend 
to  review  the  comments  more  carefully,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  initial  reaction  is  that  we  have 
not  received  many,  if  any,  positive  suggestions 
toward  an  improved  tax  structure,  except— 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  J. 
Renwick)  is  not  here,  I  regret  that— except 
certain  welcome  comments  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  whose  questions,  I 
trust,  to  some  extent,  have  been  answered  by 
these  remarks. 

I  am  frankly  disappointed  that  neither  of 
the  opposition  leaders  has  agreed  explicitly 
that  provincial  and  municipal  tax  burdens 
should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  a  new 
tax  mechanism.  Again,  with  the  exception  of 
the  member  for  Riverdale,  none  of  the  spokes- 
men for  the  other  parties  has  endorsed  our 
fundamental  position  that  the  income  tax 
structure  is  the  logical  mechanism  through 
which  the  total  tax  burden  can  be  co- 
ordinated and  adjusted  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  means  he  is 
going  to  increase  it? 

Mr.  Stokes:  When,  when? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  going  to  increase  it, 
is  he? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  asked  the  minister  about 
personal  income  tax  during  the  debate. 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  And  the  only 
member  who  spoke  on  this  debate,  who 
endorsed  that  suggestion,  was  the  member's 
hon.  colleague  from  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  refused  to  answer 
me  when  I  asked  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  member  afraid 
that  his  colleague  is  going  to  get  some  credit? 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  not  going  to  add 
any  points  to  it  like  the  members  over  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  was  the  only 
man  to  make  a  forthright  comment;  I  stand 
on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  are  going  to 
cause  trouble  in  their  caucus  over  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  minister  mean, 
a  forthright  comment? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  he  pro- 
tests too  much. 

An  hon.  member:  His  nose  is  out  of  joint. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Methinks  thou 
protesteth  too  much! 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Where 
have  the  rest  of  the  crowd  been? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No  one  in  this 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  supported  us 
specifically  in  our  efforts  to  secure  recognition 
from  the  federal  government  that  the  prov- 
inces, on  behalf  of— 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  now  bringing  in  the 
troops. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —both  their  own 
responsibilities  and  those  of  their  municipal- 
ities, should  play  a  meaningful  role  in  devel- 
oping a  national  partnership  in  fiscal  and 
taxation  reforms. 

Perhaps   I   am   wrong,  but   I   suggest  that 
there  should  be  some  fundamentals- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —on  which  all 
parties    of   this    Legislature   might    agree    on 


the  premise  of  our  collective  responsibilities 
to  this  province  and  its  people.  Whatever 
disagreements  we  might  have  over  mechanics 
and  techniques,  over  specific  proposals  and 
over  degrees  of  relief  or  incentive,  I  was 
optimistic  enough  to  hope  that  there  might 
be  some  common  ground  on  which  the  Legis- 
lature might  agree  to  pursue  tax  reform  in 
the  interests  of  our  provincial  taxpayers  and 
our  municipal  taxpayers,  for  which  we  are 
all  responsible. 

Nevertheless,  with  or  without  the  support 
of  the  opposition  parties  in  this  Legislature, 
we  in  this  party  are  gratified  that  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance  has  agreed  to  undertake 
further  discussions  with  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments for  the  continuing  refinement  of 
tax  reform.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  develop 
a  more  comprehensive  tax  system  than  has 
been  proposed  at  the  federal  level,  even 
though  we  have  not  received  much  encour- 
agement to  date.  I  am  confident  that  the 
active  contribution  that  this  government- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  More  discussions,  no 
action! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —has  made  to  the 
current  debate  has  encouraged  this  more  co- 
operative approach  to  partnership  federalism. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh  that  is  nonsense!  This 
government  has  done  everything  to  frustrate 
and  impede. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  member  was 
very  irresponsible  in  committee  too,  you  see, 
and  he  has  not  changed  his  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  he  is  irresponsible 
in  good  English. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  does  not  agree 
on  a  single  major  fundamental  point.  He  is 
the  least  co-operative  of  ministers. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  almost 
through,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  can  conclude  in 
30  seconds. 

Despite  this  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
personal  view  will  be  that  if  all  levels  of 
government  will  co-ordinate  their  efforts  in 
a  co-operative  spirit,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
progress  and  success  we  can  achieve  as  a 
nation.  We  believe  that  in  the  national 
interest  the  federal  government  must  recog- 
nize the  growing  importance  of  provincial 
and  municipal  responsibilities. 
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To  conclude  this  debate,  I  simply  want  to 
assure  this  Legislature  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment will  continue  its  efforts  to  play  a 
responsible,  positive  and  constructive  role  in 
the  processes  of  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  debate  on 
this  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  think  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  would  have  done  better. 

Mr.  Peacock:  If  the  government  would  put 
a  curb  on  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment's spending— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  get  more  value  out  of 
buck  than  anyone. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order;  House 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe 
in  the  Chair. 


LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  218,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  we  rose  at  5  o'clock, 
we  were  considering  the  motion  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nixon.  Had  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  finished  his  remarks? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  wanted  to 
make  additional  comment,  that  under  section 
72  of  the  Act,  there  are  eight  sections,  or 
eight  specific  heads,  upon  which  the  council 
of  a  municipality  may  take  a  vote,  and  pre- 
sumably some  municipality  could  put  all 
eight  on  the  ballot  and  they  could  come  up 
with  an  interesting  variety  of  permutations 
and  combinations. 

For  example,  head  one  is:  "Are  you  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  government 
stores  for  the  sale  of  liquor?"  Number  eight 
is:  "Are  you  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
under  a  lounge  licence  for  consumption  on 
licensed  premises?" 

Supposing,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  had  all 
eight.  One  can  conjure  up  the  interesting 
combination  they  could  evolve.  For  example, 
in  this  day  of  women's  liberation,  presumably 
they  could  end  with  government  stores  and 
women's  only  beverage  rooms  in  the  com- 
munity. It  points  to  the  absurdity  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Really,  the  point  I  am  seeking  to  drive 
home  in  supporting  this  amendment  is  that 
we  live  in  the  enlightened  era  of  1970.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  to  put  all  these  archaic 
provisions  behind  us. 


The  Windsor  Star  referred  to  the  fact— I 
had  quite  forgotten— that  I  had  said  some 
time  ago  here;  I  have  said  so  many  things 
that  I  cannot  be  charged  for  forgetting  some 
of  the  things  that  I  said— but  they  reminded 
me  that  I  did  say  in  reference  to  our  liquor 
legislation  that  it  was  the  product  not  of 
rationalism  but  of  evolution,  and  it  has  grown 
up  accidentally  as  we  have  appended  a 
variety  of  restraints  and  inhibitions  on  it  over 
the  years,  some  of  them  to  support  conditions 
and  environments  which  no  longer  exist. 

Now  I  would  be  the  first  to  protest,  and  to 
expect  to  get  a  lot  of  support  in  the  House, 
that  there  is  a  broadmindedness  about  liquor, 
there  is  an  acceptability  of  it  now,  through 
a  broad  spectrum  of  society.  Indeed,  Molson's 
and  Labatts'— one  in  the  hockey  games,  the 
other  in  the  football  games— make  it  into 
almost  a  more  than  acceptable,  even  an 
approved  activity. 

An  hon.  member:  One  is  not  in,  if  one  does 
not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  is  not  in.  One  is  not  in 
the  "in"  group.  They  have  that  very  hand- 
some, rugged,  almost  mean-looking  individual 
on  Molson's  Saturday  night.  He  frightens  my 
children  as  they  are  watching  the  hockey 
game,  as  he  leans  into  the  camera  and 
implores  us  to  whip  the  top  off  a  bottle  of 
Molson's. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  local  option. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  I  am  saying  that  the 
government  laws  are  archaic  because  the 
drinking  of  liquor  has  become  socially  accept- 
able. That  is  the  point  that  I  have  been 
making,  that  local  option  no  longer  suits  the 
prevailing  mood  and  beseeching  the  govern- 
ment to  do  away  with  the  artificial  inhibi- 
tions that  it  has  in  the  Act.  That  is  what  it 
has  to  do  with  it,  and  tonight  we  pointblank 
confront  the  government.  We  say  from  this 
side  of  the  House,  with  determination,  that 
in  supporting  this  amendment  we  in  the 
Liberal  Party  are  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
local  option  in  Ontario,  across  the  whole  of 
the  province. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
hon.  member  is  looking  mean  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Make  no  mistake  about  what 
we  are  calling  for.  When  members  stand  in 
their  place  to  be  counted  tonight,  if  they 
oppose  the  amendment  they  are  for  the  reten- 
tion of  local  option.  If  they  support  the 
amendment  they  are  against  it. 
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Now  this  party  to  our  left  that  the  Treas- 
urer has  wasted  so  much  time  on,  they  have 
not  made  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Does  the 
member  hear  that  last  trumpet  sound? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  the  second  speaker  from 
this  party,  while  they  had  a  caucus  over  the 
dinner  hour  to  determine  where  they  stand- 
when  we  moved  the  amendment  they  were 
caught  in  abject  silence  about  it;  they  did  not 
have  a  speaker  to  put  up— presumably  they 
have  decided  where  they  are  going  to  stand. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  think  I 
said  a  great  deal. 

An  hon.  member:  Whose  side  are  they  on 
now? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  will  find  out  which  side 
they  are  on  very  shortly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  said  he  supported  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Most  of 
us  are  pretty  well  with  the  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  saying  categorically  and 
affirmatively  that  given  the  opportunity, 
which  providence  will  provide  in  not  too 
short  a  time,  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  will  see 
the  end  of  local  option- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  should  not 
tiy  to  enlist  God  on  his  side  because  I  do  not 
think  He  would  approve. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  consign  it  to  the  dust 
heap  of  history  once  and  for  all.  Common 
sense  requires  that  support  for  that  proposi- 
tion be  garnered  from  all  parts  of  the  House 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  my  colleague  from  Sudbury 
insofar  as  the  archaic  laws  are  concerned.  We 
have,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, laws  in  effect  which  say  "You  must 
have  a  sandwich  with  your  drink."  In  certain 
areas  around  Peterborough  they  have  plastic 
sandwiches- 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Plastic 
sandwich? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —wrapped  in  cellophane  and 
when  you  have  had  your  drink  you  give  the 
plastic  sandwich  back. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  the  Muskoka  area. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Where  is  this? 
Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  the  stupid  policy- 
Mr.  Pitman:  And  here  I  have  been  eating 
them! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  always  wondered  what 
was  wrong  with  the  member;  now  we  know. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Ask  my  stomach. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  did  not  say  how  many 
drinks  he  had  first. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  take  that  back.  I  am  sorry; 
I  take  that  back. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Back  to  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Back  to  the  local  option. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know;  I  am  getting  to  the 
point  of  stupidity  of  the  whole  bit.  We  have 
areas  of  local  option,  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
we  have  cars  that  will  go  100  miles  an  hour— 
within  three  minutes  you  are  in  a  dry  area, 
and  within  another  three  minutes  you  are  in 
a  wet  area.  Our  whole  economy  is  geared  to 
mobility;  everything  is  mobile  but  the  think- 
ing of  the  government.  We  have  a  subsection 
here,  it  is  clause  2  of  subsection  1,  which  says 
you  will  grant  these  licences— is  the  minister 
through  talking  to  the  hotelkeeper  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  gives  good  advice. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  has  a  hotel  in  Owen 
Sound,  but  it  is  dry  like  mine,  too.  The  fact 
is  that  you  are  issuing  these  licences  in  resort 
areas— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  What  is  my  hotel  in  Owen  Sound? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  county  jail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  unlicensed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Unlicensed!  It  is  more  licensed 
than  mine  is  sometimes.  The  fact  is  the  min- 
ister issues  these  licences  to  resort  areas,  and 
mine  is  the  main  resort  area  of  the  whole 
province— the  great  Bruce  Peninsula— and  for 
years  we  have  been  crying  for  this  thing  for 
our  people.  Through  the  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information  (Mr.  Auld),  we  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  attract  people  to  our  area. 
The  Americans  come  up  there;  they  go  to  all 
these  resort  areas,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them.   I   think   there   are   1,150   resort   areas 
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where  they  cannot  get  a  drink  because  of  the 
local  option  laws.  But  the  minister  has  the 
audacity  to  say  in  this  subsection  that  he  will 
issue  them  to  people  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

Our  economy  is  the  lowest  in  the  province 
of  Ontario;  of  the  53  counties,  we  are  the 
53rd— the  lowest,  the  last. 

We  are  geared  for  the  tourist  industry, 
winter  and  summer.  We  have  skiing  in  the 
winter;  we  have  the  snowmobiles.  We  have 
fishing  in  the  spring;  we  have  hunting  in  the 
fall.  We  are  a  seasonal  area  four  times  a 
year.  The  minister  is  going  to  pick  and  choose 
politically  who  will  get  a  licence;  and  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  wrong— completely 
wrong  and  unfair.  It  is  not  democratic.  You 
can  pick  a  man  out  and  say  that  this  man  is 
a  good  Liberal  or  a  good  Tory— the  Tory  will 
get  the  licence  and  the  Liberal  will  not.  It  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Do  they 
do  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  amendment- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  The  govern- 
ment is  sensitive  on  this! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  about  local 
option. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  is  what  the 
member  is  talking  about.  It  is  a  question  of 
local  option  being  involved. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  farce.  The  government 
wants  to  go  the  whole  route,  but  when  are 
they  going  to  go  the  whole  route?  We  in 
Owen  Sound  are  faced  with  a  vote,  local 
option  again,  next  February.  Should  we  wait 
until  the  minister  can  get  intelligent  enough 
to  cancel  local  option  or  shall  we  spend 
$25,000  or  $30,000  until  he  makes  up  his 
mind? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Does  the  Liberal  Party  want 
to  abolish  it  if  the  people  do  not  want  to? 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  you  are  going  to  have  it 
as  a  vote,  give  it  on  a  50-50  basis.  Using  this 
60-40  basis,  we  have  a  law  that  was  put  in 
100  years  ago.  Why  should  we  go  on  with 
that  law  which  was  a  good  law  60  or  70 
years  ago?  If  51  per  cent  say,  "We  want  to 
be  wet,"  let  us  be  wet.  We  have  to  go  60 
per  cent  and  we  cannot  make  it  60.  And  the 
whole  economy  suffers  for  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  also  protects  you 
when  you  get  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pardon  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  also  protects  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh  that  is  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Sure  it  does. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, that  clause  2,  "on  a  seasonal  basis",  is 
very  ambiguous,  It  is  unfair  and  it  will  not 
work.  You  are  going  to  be  in  trouble;  not 
only  in  my  area  but  in  every  area  where  the 
people  think  they  are  seasonal  four  times  a 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  be  very  brief,  I  have 
to  get  downstairs  to  the  legal  bills  committee. 
I  think  it  was  indicated  from  this  party 
during  the  debate,  as  far  as  I  myself  was 
concerned  I  felt  the  overwhelming  number 
of  our  members  would  certainly  support  the 
abolition  of  the  local  option  provisions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  govern- 
ment does  too,  but  covertly  as  usual.  When 
you  see  the  definition  of  the  word  "resort," 
the  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  the  local  option 
is  extinguished  or  carved  out  of  the  "resort" 
definition.  They  do  not  say  what  the  defini- 
tion is  really  going  to  be,  it  will  come  under 
regulations.  Therefore  vast  areas  around 
Orillia  and  ranging  up  north  from  there, 
unquestionably  to  my  mind  at  least— although 
the  government  has  not  said  so— precisely 
would  be  designated  or  could  be  designated 
a  resort  area. 

Even  High  Park  in  Toronto  might  be  so 
designated  if  the  government  should  so  see 
fit.  There  are  no  criteria  in  this  bill  before 
us  as  to  what  or  what  is  not  a  resort,  and 
therefore  in  effect  I  suspect  large  geographi- 
cal portions  of  the  province  presently  under 
local  option  are  going  to  be  taken  out  of 
local  option  by  the  mandate  of  the  fiat  of  the 
government,  and  altogether  to  the  good  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

But  I  wish  you  would  do  it  openly,  I  wish 
you  would  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  quite  clear 
to  the  populace,  particularly  those  in  those 
areas  who  feel  strongly  against  this  sort  of 
thing,  rather  than  undermine  and  go  by  the 
backdoor.  But  however  it  is  done,  salving, 
standing  here  in  a  Jesuitical  stance  this  even- 
ing, as  far  as  I  am  concerned  a  good  end 
is  being  accomplished. 

Therefore,  in  effect  what  is  being  demanded 
by  the  opposition  is  substantially  being  given 
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in  advance  by  the  government  in  bringing 
in  this  legislation,  and  within  the  terminology 
of  resort,  as  a  way  around  in  areas  where 
you  know  you  will  not  get  the  necessary 
vote.  It  is  the  only  way  of  undermining  it, 
producing  it,  scouting  it,  or  circumventing  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  usual  back  door 
approach. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —is  to  utilize  the  rather  ques- 
tionable means  that  we  have  before  us 
tonight.  Therefore,  I  have  no  compunction 
whatsoever  about  supporting  the  measure 
when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  this  bill,  some  of  which  have  passed 
over  the  chamber  and  under  the  chamber 
but  not,  as  we  say  in  Latin— the  phrase 
escapes  me— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  last  word  is  voce  but 
I  cannot  remember  what  comes  ahead  of  it. 
Sotto  voce,  that  is  the  one— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Sub  rosa,  that  is  the  one 
he  wants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  display  of  intel- 
lectualism  overwhelms  me. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
we  have  come  to  a  point  in  the  history  of  this 
province  where  the  liquor  laws  that  we  have 
are  nothing  but  hypocritical.  We  have  a  drug 
problem  in  this  province  that  is  well  known 
to  many  of  us  in  this  Legislature  and  surely 
part  of  the  problem  that  we  face  with  our 
youth  today  is  because  of  a  number  of  hypo- 
critical stances  that  we,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  in  the  older  generation  take. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Speak 
for  yourself! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Now  I  said  sotto  voce  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  when  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Sudbury  was  speaking,  that  I 
have  been  to  one  nightclub  in  Toronto  where 
they  bounce  these  rubber  cheese  sandwiches 
out.  They  do  not  serve  them  on  a  platter; 
they  just  bounce  them  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
they  jump  onto  your  table. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Do 
the  bunnies  come  out  too? 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  One  night  some  of  my 
friends  and  I  were  in  this  nightclub  and 
these  sandwiches  sort  of  came  out  and  it 
seemed  to  me  they  were  the  same  sandwiches 
that  had  been  served  to  us  on  a  previous 
occasion.  Having  been  about  my  legislative 
duties  I  did  not  have  time  to  eat  dinner  that 
evening— 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Stop,  you  are  killing 


us. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  As  a  result,  around  11:30 
that  night  I  was  rather  hungry— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  had  been  there  since 

8? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  —and  I  began  to  eat  one 
of  these  sandwiches.  At  that  point  the  waiter, 
with  a  horrified  look  on  his  face,  came  rush- 
ing up,  grabbed  the  sandwich  out  of  my  hand 
and  said,  "You  are  not  allowed  to  eat  those 
things!" 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  an  imagination! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  This  is  true.  There  are 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber  who 
were  there  that  night,  just  to  make  this  a 
completely  unpartisan  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  had  a  full-course 
meal. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  They  were 
made  in  our  dining  room. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  am  sorry.  I  must  disagree 
with  the  hon.  member.  These  sandwiches 
were  only  two  years  old.  They  could  not  have 
been  made  in  our  dining  room. 

But  to  continue,  Mr.  Chairman. 

An  hon.  member:  Back  to  the  ranch! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Because  my  constituency 
is  so  far  from  Toronto  sometimes  I  fly  into 
Winnipeg  rather  than  Thunder  Bay  to  get  into 
the  west  end  of  my  riding.  The  last  time  I  did 
this— some  two  or  three  weeks  ago— I  had 
occasion  to  spend  the  evening  in  Winnipeg 
where  they  have  lowered  the  voting  age  and 
the  drinking  age  to  18  years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  This  debate 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  question  of  local 
option,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
age  of  voting  or  rubber  sandwiches  or  any- 
thing like  that— 

Mr.  Pitman:  Plastic  sandwiches. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  about  whether  there 
should  be  local  option  or  not. 
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Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  He  is  coming 
to  that. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  have  obviously  never 
been  at  the  Blue  Orchid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Come  on.  That  is  in 
my  riding.  It  is  one  of  Canada's  finest  night 
clubs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  they  serve  full- 
course  meals. 

Mr.  Sop  ha:  Do  you  own  a  piece  of  the 
Blue  Orchid? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Let  me  say  this  then,  Mr. 
Chairman:  Surely  we  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  can 
expect  something  that  all  citizens  across  the 
province  have  accepted  and  have  been  ahead 
of  us  in  accepting— and  when  I  say  "us",  I 
mean  this  Legislature— surely  we  can  accept 
the  mores  of  the  day  and  accept  this  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  by  this  party. 

Surely  the  government  has  the  fortitude  to 
bring  in  the  kind  of  regulations  that  will  make 
a  social  evening  out  with  one  or  two  or  three 
drinks  or  whatever  the  case  may  be,  just 
that— a  social  evening.  Our  present  laws,  not 
in  the  regulations  but  certainly  to  the  public 
at  large,  say  you  can  drink  but  you  cannot 
enjoy  it.  Surely  in  this  day  this  is  at  least  30 
years  behind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  an  old  chest- 
nut. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  that  all  hon.  members  support  the 
amendment  as  presented  by  this  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
not  go  to  the  Blue  Orchid  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downsview 
on  the  question  of  local  option. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  was 
all  I  wanted  to  speak  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  rising  to  support  the  amendment  put 
forward  by  my  leader,  I  wanted  to  draw 
particular  attention  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary to  the  method  by  which  the  wording  was 
chosen.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Provincial 
Secretary  chose  the  wording  for  this  section 
and   the    definition   section   that    goes    along 


with  it  or  whether  it  was  dreamed  up  by  the 
man  in  charge  of  obfuscating  all  the  issues 
that  come  before  us. 

He  starts  off  saying,  "notwithstanding  that 
an  affirmative  vote  has  not  been  taken."  Lord 
forbid  that  the  Tory  government  should  say, 
"Even  where  a  negative  vote  has  in  fact  been 
registered,  we  are  prepared  to  overrule  it  on 
certain  occasions." 

Mr.  Sopha:  Hear,  hear!  Good  point. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  there  we  have  it.  They 
start  off  by  obscuring  the  issue— "notwith- 
standing that  an  affirmative  vote  has  not  been 
taken." 

We  listened  to  the  great  speeches  on 
second  reading,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
Provincial  Secretary  and  from  some  of  his 
colleagues  to  the  effect  that  they  are  still  in 
favour  of  local  option  and  if  the  people  had 
spoken,  that  was  it.  And  we  are  to  be  cast 
in  the  role  of  villains  because  we  want  to 
overrule  that  kind  of  thing. 

What  happens  if  a  negative  vote  has  in  fact 
been  taken?  What  happens  is  what  apparently 
the  statute  that  appears  before  us  says.  If  a 
negative  vote  has  been  taken  on  certain 
occasions  within  the  discretion  of  those  who 
pass  regulations,  that  negative  vote  can  in 
fact  be  overruled  and  will  in  fact  be  over- 
ruled. So  much  for  the  lip  service  that  the 
government  pays  to  the  maintenance  of  local 
option. 

Let  us  see  how  it  is  going  to  apply  in 
resorts.  What  is  a  resort?  We  have  to  go 
back  to  the  definition  section.  "'Resort'  means 
an  establishment  that  has  special  accommoda- 
tion, facilities"— There,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
turn  back  the  clock  to  the  original  way  in 
which  the  Province  of  Ontario  allowed  drink- 
ing. 

We  allowed  drinking  only  in  hotels.  It  was 
the  theory  that  the  traveller  might  be  so 
thirsty  as  he  goes  on  his  weary  route  around 
the  province  and  when  he  arrives  at  a  hotel, 
which  is  somewhat  akin  to  his  home,  he 
could  hie  himself  to  the  lower  regions  of 
the  hotel  and  there  imbibe  in  a  little  alcoholic 
refreshment.  After  he  has  done  that  he  could 
then  take  himself  back  up  to  one  of  the 
rooms. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary knows,  as  I  do,  some  of  the  so-called 
hotels  that  appeared  as  a  result  of  this 
interesting  legislation.  We  had  hotels  with 
the  required  number  of  four-wall  enclosures 
which  really  never  were  rooms  except  in  the 
eyes  of  the  individual  inspector  who  was  sent 
around. 
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However,  lip  service  was  again  being  paid 
to  the  idea  of  the  weary  traveller.  This  was  a 
way  of  getting  around  it.  Again,  this  is  what 
we  are  apparently  bringing  back  now 
because  we  are  going  to  have  to  have,  or  we 
could  have  again,  the  phoney  hotel  back  in 
the  so-called  resort  areas. 

Let  us  go  on.  ".  .  .  facilities  and  equipment 
that  are  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  .  .  ." 
For  what  kind  of  facilities  and  equipment  are 
we  going  to  allow  this  great  discretion  to  be 
exercised?  Is  it  one  swimming  pool  or  one 
shuffleboard  or  a  ski  hill  outside  or  a  shoot- 
ing area  50  yards  away  or  half  a  mile  away 
or  500  yards  away?  What  is  it?  What  kind  of 
facilities  are  going  to  be  determined  to  be 
sufficient? 

Intei-] ections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  what  are  these  things? 
And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  go  on  with  the 
definition  and  say,  ".  .  .  where,  in  consider- 
ation of  payment,  food  and  lodging  are 
furnished  to  the  public.  .  .  ."?  Certainly  it  is 
within  the  four  walls  of  that  definition  section 
that  theoretically  some  could  attempt  to  limit 
the  right  of  drinking  in  these  resort  areas 
to  only  the  guests  who  happen  to  arrive  there. 

I  suppose  the  time  is  about  here  that  if  the 
Provincial  Secretary  and  the  peculiar  machina- 
tions of  the  Tory  government  are  going  to 
prevail,  when  people  cross  the  border  into 
Ontario,  instead  of  giving  them  identity  cards 
we  will  give  them  alien  cards.  You  are  an 
alien;  you  are  a  visitor,  and  if  you  go  into  a 
resort  area,  you  will  be  able  to  buy  a  drink, 
but  nobody  else  will  be  able  to  buy  a  drink. 
That  seems  to  follow  logically  out  of  this 
definition. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Discrimination! 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  he  is  going  to  create 
classes  of  people  who  can  drink,  provided 
they  are  in  certain  kinds  of  places  that  have 
some  kind  of  facilities,  the  kind  of  which 
really  is  not  described,  and  that  operates  on  a 
seasonal  basis. 

My  friend  from  Grey-Bruce  was  asking 
what  is  a  seasonal  basis?  Is  it  summer  season, 
or  winter  season,  or  is  it  a  12-month-of-the- 
year  season?  What  is  it?  Why  go  to  all  this 
trouble,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Is  somebody's  arm  being  twisted  over  there 
on  the  front  benches?  Is  some  group  of 
people  with  a  particular  axe  to  grind  twist- 
ing the  government's  arm  and  making  them 
bring  this  in,  but  making  it  so  exclusive  that 
they  are  eliminating  competition?  Or  is  it 
just  that  members  opposite  are  phoneys?  Is 


it  just  that  they  are  four-flushers  and  they 
are  afraid  to  say  what  they  are  doing  in  a 
big  loud  voice? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  reasons  why 
we,  in  the  official  opposition,  say  that 
the  time  has  come  in  1970  to  do  away  with  the 
principle  of  local  option.  In  fact  what  the 
government  has  done  is  partially  to  do  away 
with  it;  to  do  away  with  it  and  surround  the 
doing  away  with  it  with  such  restrictions  and 
with  such  peculiar  language  that  hopefully 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  pretend  to  some 
sections  of  our  populace  that  they,  in  fact, 
have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that  if  all 
the  members  of  this  Legislature  will  really 
see  what  is  trying  to  be  achieved  here  they 
can  have  no  question  in  their  minds  as  to 
how  they  are  going  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  leader  earlier  this  after- 
noon, and  I  would  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  speakers?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  just  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask 
the  Provincial  Secretary  in  this  respect.  How 
many  areas  are  affected  in  the  province  by 
an  amendment  such  as  this  one;  that  is,  how 
many  areas  would  there  be  outside  the  areas 
the  government  proposes  to  be  designated  as 
recreation  areas  or  resort  areas?  How  many 
would  there  be,  outside  that  group,  affected 
by  the  amendment  that  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  official  opposition  here  tonight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  case 
there  was  any  misunderstanding,  we  are  not 
designating  recreational  areas  as  such.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  in  any  area  where  this 
type  of  establishment  is  available— I  mean  the 
facilities  of  this  type  of  establishment  are 
available— they  may  make  application. 

Mr.  Young:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  being  said  is  that,  in  effect,  this 
legislation  does  away  with  local  option 
entirely?  Is  this  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No;  that  is  not  what  we 
are  saying.  We  are  saying  that  if  someone 
operates  an  establishment  that  meets  the 
definition  of  a  resort,  he  may  make  applica- 
tion. He  will  have  to  comply  with  all  the 
regulations  and  all  of  the  standard  require- 
ments of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now  wait  a  minute!  The 
point  is  if  it  happens  to  be  in  an  area  covered 
by  a  local  option  vote  that  will  not  in  itself 
preclude  the  success  of  that  application,  but 
he  has  to  fulfil  other  standards. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  a 
bald  question  then?  How  many  areas  remain 
in  Ontario  under  local  option? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  cannot  answer  that;  I 
do  not  know.  I  really  cannot  answer  that  for 
the  member  tonight. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  how  can  we  discuss  this 
intelligently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh  well  really!  What- 
ever there  are— 10  or  20— it  is  covered.  It  does 
not  matter  how  many  there  are. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  others  who 
wish  to  speak  on  this  amendment  before  the 
minister  replies?  The  member  for  Timiska- 
ming. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions  to 
ask.  The  minister  has  said  that  we  are  going 
to  bring  a  resort  more  or  less  into  the  circle 
of  hotels.  He  is  going  to  allow  the  option  of 
serving  liquor  in  certain  resorts,  but  has  he 
taken  into  consideration  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  resorts  in  Ontario  could  not 
qualify  under  the  strict  regulations  that  apply 
to  hotels  in  this  province,  and  the  strict 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario? 

In  effect,  he  is  not  really  extending  the 
option.  What  he  is  really  doing  is  giving  lip 
service  to  the  extension.  In  fact,  90  per  cent 
of  the  resorts  in  this  province  just  cannot 
qualify  under  the  Act.  Would  the  minister 
answer  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  the  first  place  that  is 
the  member's  opinion  and  I  may  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  it.  One  would  have  to  take 
each  application  on  its  own.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  the  basis  of  making  a  compari- 
son with  a  hotel.  I  think  he  is  speculating. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  activities  of  these  boards 
to  adjudicate  in  advance  whether  or  not 
establishment  A,  B,  C  or  D  would  qualify, 
as  it  would  even  in  areas  which  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  making  application  because  of 
the  local  option,  until  such  time  as  the  board 
studies  the  plans  and  the  accommodations 
and  the  .fire  regulations  and  the  sanitary 
facilities  and  so  on.  How  could  the  member 


make  a  statement  in  this  House  tonight  that 
they  would  not  comply? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  can  make  a  statement  like 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  have  been 
into  many  of  these  resorts,  and  maybe  the 
minister  should  go  and  visit  some  of  them. 
Even  Killarney  Lodge,  which  is  one  of  the 
more  luxurious  lodges  in  this  province,  does 
not  have  the  facilities  to  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  It 
does  not  have  the  fire  detection  system  that 
is  required  in  most  hotels;  it  does  not  have 
the  sanitary  facilities;  it  does  not  have  the 
room  facilities;  it  does  not  have  the  meal 
service  facilities.  Surely  the  minister  is  just 
giving  lip  service  to  the  whole  thing  when 
he  says  he  is  extending  the  option,  because 
he  really  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  places  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  these  standards,  whatever  they  may  be 
now,  would  not  preclude  them  from  making 
an  application  and  having  the  board  make 
the  conditions  under  which  the  licence  may 
be  issued. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  minister 
saying  then  that  he  will  bring  out  a  new  set 
of  standards  for  the  resorts,  in  contrast  to 
what  we  presently  have  for  the  hotels  in 
Ontario;  that  we  will  have  a  new  set  of 
standards  which  the  resorts  must  adhere  to 
and  hotels  will  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  what  the  section 
says— the  section  refers  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  regulations  covering  resorts.  That  is 
what  the  section  says. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
minister  answer  a  question  to  clarify? 

As  it  is  now  then,  Mr.  Minister,  there  are 
950  municipalities  in  Ontario  under  local 
option  that  are  in  the  vulnerable  position 
they— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Nine  hundred  and  fifty? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  how  many  municipali- 
ties are  there  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  950,  960,  sure- 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  they  are  not  all  local 
option. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  they  could  be  voted  out 
at  this  time;  they  are  all  vulnerable  to  be 
voted  out  by  the  local  option  laws  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh,  I  see  .what  the  mem- 
ber means. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  One  could  probably  have  a 
$3  billion  business  under  the  government's 
local  option  laws  that  could  be  voted  out  any 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  why  one  needs 
60  per  cent  to  change  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  they  want  to  go  the  60 
per  cent  route,  that  is  right.  Well  that  is  the 
member's  other  argument  just  in  reverse. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  they  could  be  voted 
out  today  under  the  present  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  60  per  cent  of  those 
who  voted  voted  that  way;  yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  see.  So  then,  as  it  is  now, 
Mr.  Minister,  there  are  950  municipalities 
which  are  not  sure  of  this  industry,  that 
could  be  voted  out  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  not  share  that  view 
with  the  member,  but— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  it  just  shows  the 
stupidity  of  the  government's  whole  approach 
to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  I  just 
want  to  ask  a  point  of  clarification  from  the 
minister.  The  other  day  on  second  reading 
the  minister  indicated  that  in  a  dry  area  a 
resort  was  merely  an  extension  of  a  tourist 
home.  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well  that  is  one  way  of 
looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Right!  That  is  the  reason  the 
minister  gave  for  it  the  other  night.  What 
happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  someone  in  a 
specific  area— a  dry  area— wants  to  go  into 
one  of  these  places  to  have  a  social  drink?  In 
his  home  he  cannot,  because  it  is  a  dry  area; 
he  cannot  purchase  it  in  that  area,  therefore 
it  is  not  an  extension  of  his  home,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  can  go  to  some  other 
area  and  take  it  home.  There  is  nothing  to 
say  he  cannot  drink  in  his  home  in  a  dry 
area. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  would  have  to  leave  the 
dry  area  to  go  to  a  wet  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  he  can  drink  in  his 
home  in  a  dry  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  to  go  to  a  wet  area  to 
buy  it. 


Mr.  Martel:  It  just  shows,  Mr.  Minister, 
how  ridiculous  the  point  is.  The  minister  digs 
up  a  phoney  excuse  to  extend  it  and  then  he 
says  he  can  have  it  in  his  home.  Why  should 
he  not  be  able  to  buy  it  in  that  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Because  the  people  in 
that  municipality  have  not  voted  to  allow 
liquor  in  the  municipality,  that  is  why. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  then, 
whether  in  fact  they  vote  on  whether  they 
can  go  and  buy  drugs  in  the  municipality  or 
whether  they  go  and  buy  cigarettes  in  their 
municipality?  No,  they  do  not.  It  just  goes  to 
show  how  foolish  it  is.  What  the  minister  is 
denying  people  are  certain  basic  rights  to 
purchase  any  commodity  that  they  want 
within  the  terms  of  law.  That  is  really  what 
the  minister  is  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 
On  local  option? 

Mr.  Trotter:  On  local  option,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  matter  affects  part  of  my  riding. 
Despite  the  fact  I  live  in  a  big  city  and  one 
would  think  the  local  option  issue  was  dead, 
we  still  have  a  stupid  setup  in  that  part  of 
Toronto  that  used  to  be  called  West  Toronto 
Junction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  old  CCFer,  Bill 
Temple,  was  responsible. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes;  Bill  Temple  is  one  of  the 
worst  offenders— NDP  of  course.  They  are  a 
very  reactionary  group  of  people,  these  NDP 
people. 

What  has  happened  in  the  former  West 
Toronto  Junction  is  typical.  Back  in  about 
1910,  when  Toronto  Junction  became  part  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  a  deal  was  supposedly 
made  that  that  section,  West  Toronto 
Junction,  should  always  remain  dry  unless 
there  was  a  vote.  They  had  a  vote  a  few 
years  ago,  and  if  you  were  in  favour,  you 
voted  "no";  if  you  were  opposed  to  liquor, 
you  voted  "yes."  That  is  how  the  vote  went. 
Those  who  wanted  to  go  wet  did  not  get 
their  60  per  cent  majority.  Most  people  did 
not  understand  what  they  were  voting  about. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  not  too 
familiar  with  the  English  language  because 
there  are  a  number  of  new  Canadians  in  the 
area.  They  just  could  not  understand  such 
stupid  laws  and  a  stupid  voting  system,  as 
that  was.  There  is  no  question  it  is  outdated 
and  completely  stupid.  Not  too  long  ago,  in 
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fact  in  just  the  past  few  days,  we  ran  into  a 
situation  where  we  tried  to  get  a  permit  for 
a  group— it  happened  to  be  a  good  Liberal 
group— and  it  is  terrible  when  Liberals  have 
to  go  dry.  We  did  not  quite  go  dry  and  we 
were  within  the  law,  but  you  have  to  more 
or  less  give  it  away  or  maybe  hold  a  raffle— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Is  that  how  you  get 
members? 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  the  way  we  get  mem- 
bers. 

I  think  your  own  people  at  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  are  co-operative,  but  they 
know  the  law  is  stupid  and  they  are  bound 
by  it.  They  have  to  uphold  it  and  it  must  be 
extremely  difficult  for  civil  servants  who  have 
to  uphold  laws  that  are  obviously  stupid,  and 
they  know  they  are  stupid  and  yet  it  is  their 
duty  to  see  that  they  are  enforced.  If  you  do 
away  with  local  option,  you  get  rid  of  the 
whole  mess  with  one  blow. 

They  will  probably  eventually,  in  West 
Toronto,  have  another  vote.  I  trust  that  when 
they  do  vote  on  local  options  the  wording  of 
the  vote  will  be  more  sensible  and  finally  the 
victory  will  be  won.  What  is  more  than 
obvious  in  this  particular  section  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and  know  fairly  well,  is  that  a  large 
segment  of  the  people  are  new  Canadians, 
particularly  of  Italian  extraction.  It  works  a 
real  hardship  on  many  of  the  men  who  have 
small  restaurants  where  people  gather  socially. 
It  is  an  extremely  difficult  job  to  explain  to 
these  people  the  stupid  law  that  we  have  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  When  I  have  to 
explain  that  we  are  stuck  with  a  deal  that 
was  supposedly  made  in  1910,  we  seem  to  be 
helpless  in  trying  to  change  it.  It  just  shows 
how  archaic  our  system  is  when  it  comes  to 
issuing  licences. 

With  that  particular  thing  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  not  only  in  my  own  riding  but 
looking  at  the  province  as  a  whole— I  wish 
that  the  government  members  in  this  House 
would  support  the  amendment  put  forward 
by  my  leader  because  it  makes  common  sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  we  not  have  a 
vote  on  that  a  couple  of  years  ago? 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  time  that  we  modernized 
liquor  legislation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
because  you  know,  when  they  have  local 
options,  it  is  the  only  occasion  that  I  know 
of  where  the  bootleggers  support  the  local 
clergy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  wrong.  In  Ren- 
frew, for  years,  they  have  been  doing  it. 


Mr.  Sargent:  How  do  you  like  that? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
more  question.  The  minister  spoke  of  local 
option  and  how  the  people  should  rule  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  hotels  and  liquor 
outlets.  But  what  did  they  do  in  the  case  of 
Elliot  Lake;  in  the  case  of  Kirkland  Lake;  in 
the  case  of  Timmins?  How  many  other  towns 
in  northern  Ontario  opened  up  and  the  day 
they  opened  up  there  was  a  liquor  licence  in 
one  of  the  hotels  in  the  area?  Was  there  a 
local  option  vote  then? 

Surely  it  is  ludicrous  to  say  that  we  have 
to  have  a  local  option  in  an  area  where  we 
have  had  a  population  for  25  or  30  years, 
who  have  always  been  dry,  and  now  we  say 
they  have  to  vote.  Yet  in  many  of  the  towns 
we  never  had  a  vote.  We  just  brought  in 
hotels.  How  does  the  minister  explain  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  were  wet  under 
local  option. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Local  option?  There  was 
never  a  vote. 

An  hon.  member:  The  town  was  not  even 
incorporated. 

Another  hon.  member:  At  the  Lakehead 
they  had  a  hotel  before  there  was  a  town. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  was  unorganized  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  that  made  it  different. 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  minister  is  grasping  at 
straws  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  fight  for  the  principle  of 
local  option  and  try  to  back  it  up,  it  has  to 
be  applied  uniformly  across  the  province. 
The  government  cannot  come  into  one  place 
and  say  "Because  you  have  been  dry  for  20 
years,  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote"  and  go  to 
another  place,  because  it  is  a  developing 
area,  and  say  "We  will  let  you  have  the 
hotels  without  a  vote."  Surely  it  makes  good 
sense  now— 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  knows  he  is 
right.  Why  does  he  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Jackson:  When  we  have  seen  what 
has  happened  in  those  towns  where  we  have 
not  had  a  vote,  it  makes  good  sense  now  to 
drop  the  local  option  and  get  rid  of  some- 
thing that  is  200  years  old.  Really  it  is  only 
a  concession- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Accept  the  amendment!  That 
is  better. 
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Mr.  Jackson:  —to  a  group  of  people  who, 
many  years  ago  when  we  came  out  of  the 
dark  ages  and  finally  had  opened  up  liquor 
outlets,  said  "we  will  allow  you  to  open 
them  up  without  too  much  of  an  argument, 
providing  we  can  have  a  vote  and  keep  some 
areas  dry."  Like,  "you  keep  away  from  us." 
It  is  just  carrying  on.  It  is  time  to  grow  up 
and  if  this  province  is  going  to  grow,  we 
have  to  grow  with  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the 
minister  a  question?  In  the  area  that  my  col- 
league from  Parkdale  was  talking  about, 
West  Toronto  Junction,  High  Park  and  part 
of  Parkdale,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  Holiday 
Inn  could  come  along  and  build  a  brand  new 
resort  hotel  and  get  a  licence  when  the  rest 
of  this  area  could  not  vote.  Does  that  make 
any  sense  at  all  to  you? 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Tjiey 
will  get  a  licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  An  establishment  that 
can  qualify  as  a  resort  under  the  Act  can 
make  application  for  a  licence. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that  is  how  stupid  it  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  Get  with  the  times. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  would  be  good  enough  to  declare 
the  north  part  of  my  riding  a  resort  area. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Does  the 
minister  wish  to  sum  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before 
we  vote  on  this  particular  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  make  just  three  or  four  points. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  correct  my 
hon.  friend  from  Grey-Bruce  when  he  unfor- 
tunately made  references  to  the  fact  that 
choices  with  respect  to  liquor  licences  are 
made  on  a  political  basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  never! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate comment  and  I  think  that  is— 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  well  known  across  this 
province  that  if  one  knew  the  right  lawyer 
and  had  enough  money,  you  could  get  a 
licence  in  this  province.  You  pay  $10,000  to 
the  right  lawyer  and  you  get  a  licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  of  the  government's 
candidates  now  contends  that  is  the  case  and 
that  is  why  he  is  a  Tory. 


An  hon.  member:  I  will  prove  it.  Does  the 
minister  want  me  to  prove  it? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Do  not  tell  me  that  it  does 
not  happen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  for  you  to  decide. 
I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that  this 
minister  does  not  for  one  moment  condone 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  did  not  say  that  minister, 
I  said  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Nor  would  I,  on  behalf 
of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board,  allow  that 
statement  to  go  unchallenged  in  this  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  facts  back  it  up. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  will  see  what  happens 
when  this  new  law  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  second  point  I  want 
to  make  is  simply  this:  that  those  members 
who  are  on  the  standing  committee  on 
natural  resources  will  know  that  this  par- 
ticular request,  with  respect  to  resort  areas, 
has  appeared  consistently  in  their  brief  to 
that  committee  for  the  last  several  years, 
including  its  last  presentation. 

An  hon.  member:  Did  the  Liberals  agree 
with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Third,  the  present  govern- 
ment programmes,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
are  not  hypocritical,  as  we  tried  to  explain 
on  second  reading  of  this  bill.  I  for  one  and 
I  am  sure  anyone  who  really  thinks  things 
through— and  I  am  now  making  reference  to 
the  comments  made  by  my  hon.  friend,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition— will  agree  that 
surely  we  are  not  going  to  substitute  the 
judgement  of  three  individuals  who  happen 
to  be  on  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  this 
province,  for  the  judgement  of  the  local 
people,  who  will  themselves  decide  on  this 
question.  It  is  as  simple  as  this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Tell  it  to  the  bootleggers. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  make  an  additional 
comment.  When  George  Drew,  in  1946  or 
1947,  whichever  year  it  was,  in  the  early  days 
of  this  administration,  brought  in  the  first 
cocktail  bars  in  this  province,  it  was  decreed 
by  law  that  London,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamil- 
ton and  Windsor,  five  major  centres  of 
population,  should  have  no  local  option. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  when  the  CCF 
member  defeated  it;  Drew  was  defeated  for 
that.  They  are  the  hypocrites  over  there. 

Mr.    Sopha:    Probably,    on    that    day    that 
represented  more   than   50  per   cent   of   the 
people  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Singer:  Lost  the  democratic  right! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —who  lost  the  democratic  right 
that  the  minister  now  hails  and  George  Drew, 
with  his  majority,  decreed  that  that  would 
l>e  the  case. 

Now  what  hypocrisy!  What  hypocrisy!  He 
can  stand  in  the  House  on  November  9,  1970, 
and  talk  in  terms  of  the  mystique  of  the 
democratic  right  of  local  choice.  If  anything 
is  needed  to  assuage  us  and  cleanse  us  from 
hypocrisy,  then  only  an  affirmative  vote  for 
this  amendment  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  Ready  for  the 
question? 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Nixon's  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Shall  we  stack  this  vote  along  with  any 
future  one  in  this  bill? 

Call  in  the  members. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Nixon's  amend- 
ment. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  31,  the  "nays"  56. 


Mr.   Chairman:   I   declare  the  motion  lost 
and  the  section  carried. 


Section  3,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  any  other 
section  of  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  fellows  want  to 
read  that  speech  about  courage  to  the  end, 
to  some  of  your  members  over  there? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  all  right.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  exercise  our  option. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 
Bill  218  reported. 

LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  167,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 


Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs):  Carried. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Hold  it!  Take  it  easy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill?  If  so,  which  section? 

Mr.  Sopha:  One. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  first  section?  The  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, over  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  the  best 
audience  you  have  had  in  years.  Make  it 
short. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  now 
that  you  have  got  the  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Shulman)  you  can  have  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  had  him  once  but 
we  got  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  section  of  the  bill  did 
you  find  that  in? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

An  hon.  member:  Go  talk  to  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  another  one  on 
the  way  out,  so  just  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  on  section  1. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order!  The  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  not  using  it,  that 
is  the  problem. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  He  knows  he 
has  an  amendment;  he  is  not  sure  which 
section. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  just  making  it  up  as 
he  goes  along. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  unequivocally  taken 
the  position  in  this  party  over  the  years  in 
this  House,  and  in  the  more  than  11  years 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House  we 
have  stated  time  and  time  again,  that  we 
believe  that  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  a 
person  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  belong  to 
a  trade  union  and  to  bargain  through  the 
trade  union  through  the  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  his  own  choosing. 
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Over  the  years  we  have  pointed  to  the 
preamble  of  the  Wagner  Act  of  the  United 
States,  which  dates  from  1934,  which  was  a 
great  declaration  of  the  rights  of  workers  in 
the  United  States,  the  precursor  of  all  labour 
legislation  in  the  western  world,  initiated  by 
a  very  courageous  man  who  wanted  to  alter 
the  course  of  American  society,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  New 
Deal,  made  it  part  of  the  economic  function- 
ing of  the  United  States  through  that  Act 
that  the  employee  had  such  a  right. 

This  preamble  in  section  1  is  equivocal, 
wishy-washy,  and  in  no  way  crystalizes  in  a 
firm  statement  of  principle  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  they  have  a  deep-seated  belief  in 
the  practice  of  collective  bargaining;  and 
indeed  until  section  1  was  promulgated  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  never  had  a  statement 
of  purpose  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  sought 
to  verbalize  in  some  fashion  the  statement  in 
this  section.  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
phraseology  in  the  word  "selected"  in  section 
1,  colours  and  characterizes  the  whole  genre 
of  this  bill,  and  I  say  without  fear  that  it  is 
our  belief  in  the  Liberal  Party,  that  in 
essence,  in  flavour,  in  quality,  this  bill  is 
anti-labour. 

It  is  anti-labour  in  its  character,  and  I 
buttress  that  statement  by  saying  that  it  has 
been  the  history  of  labour  legislation  in  this 
province  to  accept  the  principle  of  adversity. 
It  accepts  the  warring  strife;  it  accepts  the 
Marxian  dialectic  between  the  two  great  com- 
ponents; of  the  processes  of  production, 
employer— or  capital,  if  you  like— the  owners, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  workers  on  the 
other. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board,  itself  built  on  the  adversary 
principle,  accepts  that  as  being  the  rightful 
description  of  life  in  the  system  of  economic 
organization  in  this  province.  We  in  this 
party  have  come  to  the  time  through,  I  hope, 
maturity,  reasonableness  and  experience, 
when  we  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  accept 
that  as  being  an  acceptable  description  of 
what  ought  to  connote  the  practice  of  labour 
relations  and  collective  bargaining  in  this 
province. 

We  believe  in  co-operation  between  the 
component  parts.  We  believe  in  such  things 
as  profit-sharing.  We  believe  in  management- 
union  committees.  We  believe  in  the  shared 
experience  of  the  workers.  Indeed,  speaking 
for  myself,  because  I  do  not  want  to  impart 
my  personal  philosophy  to  my  colleagues,  I 
believe  that  the  workers  are,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  owners  of  the  processes  of  production. 


I  remember  with  a  certain  tinge  of  sad- 
ness, Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  father  laboured 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Cobalt  for  25  years 
before  I  was  born  and  for  a  good  many 
years  after  that.  To  me  he  was  an  owner- 
he  was,  in  a  real  sense,  an  owner.  He  was 
as  much  an  owner  of  those  mines,  he  was  as 
much  a  builder  of  this  country  as  was  J.  P. 
Bickell,  W.  H.  Wright,  Harry  Oakes  and  a 
whole  parcel  of  people  like  that  who  ex- 
tracted the  wealth  from  the  ground  and 
made  off  out  of  northern  Ontario  with  vast 
quantities,  vast  amounts  of  material  wealth. 

I  unhesitatingly  endorse  the  statement  of 
Aneurin  Bevan  made  many  years  ago  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  they  spoke  of 
nationalizing  the  coal  mines  in  Great 
Britain;  that  his  father,  who  laboured  in  the 
Welsh  coal  mines,  was  as  much  an  owner  of 
them  as  were  the  people  who  were  to  be 
paid  under  the  statute  for  their  proprietory 
interest. 

Well  that  is  the  philosophic  approach  that 
I  make  to  labour  relations,  and  I  am  entirely 
dissatisfied  with  the  perpetuation  of  strikes 
in  that  area.  Maybe  it  is  because  our  young 
people  are  teaching  us  belatedly— and  some 
of  us  are  coming  to  accept  it— that  the  proper 
context  of  society  ought  to  be  based  on 
mutual  esteem,  respect  and  consideration- 
acceptance  of  the  rights  of  others. 

I  see  no  future,  no  productiveness  whatso- 
ever, in  perpetuating  this  notion  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  individual  rights.  This  statute,  to  name 
one  of  them,  perpetuates  the  notion  of  man- 
agement rights.  That  is  the  way  they  talk 
at  the  arbitration  boards  and  hearings.  They 
talk  about  the  prerogatives  of  management  in 
such  lore,  in  such  rhetoric  that  no  longer 
suits  an  enlightened  age. 

For  the  Act  to  get  off  on  a  proper  footing, 
I  insist  that  there  ought  to  be  a  statement  in 
its  preamble  that  workers  have  the  right  in 
Ontario  to  belong  to  trade  unions  and  to 
bargain  through  them,  as  a  vehicle,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing.  And  that 
would  put  us  off  on  the  right  foot.  Therefore 
I  move— do  I  need  a  seconder? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Therefore  I  move  that  section 
1  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  word, 
"employee,"  when  it  last  occurs,  these  words, 
"and  such  employees  have  the  right  to  belong 
to  trade  unions." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Sopha  has  moved  that 
section  1  one  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  add- 
ing the  words,  at  the  end  of  section  1,  "and 
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such  employees  have  the  right  to  belong  to 
trade  unions."  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the 
motion?  As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Sopha's  motion  will  please  say  "aye."  As 
many  as  are  opposed  wall  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  any  other 
section  of  this  bill?  If  so,  which  section? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  not 
going  by  numbers? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  if  the  hon.  member 
will  indicate  the  section. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Section  4. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Are 
we  going  to  stack  the  votes  on  this  bill,  or 
are  we  going  to  vote  on  each  section? 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  come  to  the  first 
one  I  will  attempt  to  gain  the  concurrence 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  think  that  from  our  point  of  view 
there  are  certain  votes  that  we  may  well 
want  to  have  called  at  the  time  when  they 
are  brought  up,  and  others  which  may  be 
stacked.  I  think  we  should  try  to  deal  with 
the  matters  as  we  go  through  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  it  is  my  intention  to 
do  that,  in  accordance  with  the  standing 
orders.  The  Chairman  shall  call  the  bill  and 
if  there  are  any  comments  to  any  section, 
any  member  has  a  right  to  speak  on  it;  then 
we  will  put  the  question,  if  there  is  a  division 
called  for,  as  to  whether  we  can  stack  that 
division. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa,  I  believe, 
wanted  to  speak  to  section  4.  Are  there  any 
questions,  comments  or  amendments  to 
sections  2  or  3.  If  not,  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  on  section  4. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
subsection  1  of  clause  4  be  amended  by 
deleting  all  of  the  words  after  "may"  in  the 
17th  line. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Pilkey  moves  that  sub- 
clause 1  of  clause  4,  that  would  be  section  4 
of  the  bill,  be  amended.  There  are  not  17 
lines  in  subclause  1;  it  comes  in  subsection  2 
of  section  4— the  word  "may"  on  the  17th 
line  at  the  top  of  page  3— "and  the  board 
may  .  .  *  Is  that  correct?  Is  that  what  the 
hon.  member  wishes? 


Mr.  Pilkey:  Right.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  The  motion  then 
by  Mr.  Pilkey  is  that  subsection  2— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Subsection  2,  right! 

Mr.  Chairman:  —of  section  4  be  amended 
by  deleting  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"may"  in  the  10th  line  of  that  clause  of  that 
subsection. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  the 
record  will  be  right,  it  is  either  subsection  2 
of  section  6  of  subclause  1  of  clause  4,  or  it 
is  simply  subclause  1  of  clause  4. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  Because  the  2  refers  to 
subsection  2  of  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  section  4  of  the  bill, 
Bill  167,  and  it  is  subsection  2  of  section  4. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  it  is  subsection  2  of 
section  6  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right,  I  will  not  argue; 
the  indentations  escaped  my  eye.  If  the  hon. 
member  wishes  to  dictate  the  terminology  he 
wishes  to  be  used,  I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  any  event,  the  hon. 
member  may  proceed;  we  all  know  where  the 
amendment  is. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
section  of  the  bill  that  relates  to  mixed 
crews.  I  do  not  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
on  this  section  because  we  did  spend  consider- 
able time  in  committee.  I  want  to  make  this 
one  observation.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
section  could  be  abused  by  the  employers 
where  they  have  the  opportunity,  or  at  their 
discretion,  to  use  mixed  crews. 

This  means  that  the  trades  and  the  crafts 
could  very  well  be  destroyed  in  our  opinion 
by  using  mixed  crews.  The  example  that  was 
used  in  committee  was  to  the  effect  that  an 
employee  could  be  required  to  work  in  a 
number  of  jurisdictions  or  cross  the  lines  of 
demarcation  in  the  crafts  that  are  working 
on  that  specific  project. 

It  may  sound  feasible  that  we  use  the 
industrial  union  concept  in  the  building 
trades,  but  it  is  my  opinion  and  this  party's 
opinion  that  the  total  effect  will  be  the 
destruction  of  the  crafts  as  we  know  them 
today.   As   a   result   of  that   we  oppose   this 
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section  of  the  bill.  We  think  that  the  crafts 
should  be  preserved  in  their  entirety  and  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  have  mixed  crews. 

The  minister,  as  I  recall,  in  the  committee 
made  the  observation  that  this  would  be 
more  efficient.  The  argument  that  was  placed 
to  counter  that  was  that  it  could  very  well 
be  efficient  if  plumbers  did  the  plumbing 
work;  if  electricians  performed  electrical 
work;  carpenters  performed  their  own  work; 
and  labourers  were  left  in  their  jurisdiction 
instead  of  crossing  the  craft  lines.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  one  would 
get  a  much  better  job  performance.  What  the 
minister  is  advocating  here  in  mixed  crews 
is  that  employers  use  some  jack-of -all-trades 
who  can  perform  different  work  in  various 
classifications.  I  want  to  suggest  to  this  House 
that  it  will  be  very  obvious  that  one  will  get 
an  inferior  product  by  using  crews  along 
those  lines.  We  oppose  this  section  of  mixed 
crews  in  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  to 
support  the  amendment  of  my  friend  to  the 
left,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
major  drawbacks  of  this  section,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  industrialize 
the  building  trades  in  Ontario,  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  amount 
of  jurisdiction  disputes,  both  within  the  trade 
union  movement  and  perhaps  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Board,  as  the  minister  has  allowed 
under  a  further  amendment  to  this  Act. 

I  cannot  envisage,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  situ- 
ation where  an  employer  would  really  require 
mixed  crews  unless  the  hon.  minister  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  different  trades  cannot  get 
together  in  order  to  allow  a  function  to  go 
on  in  the  building  industry.  The  one  that 
comes  to  mind  is  the  skin-wall  or  the  prefab 
facing  that  they  put  on  buildings.  I  think 
right  now  it  works  pretty  well  when  an  iron- 
worker and  a  mason  and  a  carpenter  can  do 
that  work  and  they  all  belong  to  different 
unions.  They  all  do  their  work.  They  are 
there  for  the  time  required  to  do  the  work. 
They  do  not  stay  there  one  minute  more  or 
one  minute  less  than  is  required  and  they  do 
the  work  efficiently. 

Most  of  the  buildings  that  are  downtown 
are  perfect  examples  of  these  trade  unions 
working  together  to  get  a  building  up.  What 
might  happen,  though,  if  one  reads  this  sec- 
tion as  it  is,  is  that  some  contractor  can, 
or  some  union  can,  go  in  and  say.  "We  can 
have  one  man  do  the  work  of  a  bricklayer," 


and  then  later  on  put  him  on  the  work  of  a 
steelworker.  Then,  perhaps,  they  can  put  him 
in  to  do  some  plumbing  work  in  his  spare 
time. 

I  can  envisage  this  happening,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  the  way  this  section  is  worded.  Then 
we  would  possibly  have  the  greatest  rash  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  that  this  province  has 
ever  seen. 

It  may  be  the  intention  of  the  minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  solve  a  problem  of  hanging 
skin  wall.  But  he  has  worded  this  in  such  a 
way  that  anybody  can  go  in  and  organize 
a  mixed  craft  union  and  then  we  would  be 
in  real  trouble. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  situation  is  that 
I  can  see  a  carpenter  going  in  and  trying  to 
certify  some  bricklayers.  Or,  through  the 
mixed  crew  concept,  a  carpenter  can  come 
in  and  say,  "I  have  a  man  in  my  crew  here 
that  lays  bricks.  He  should  have  a  right  to 
lay  bricks."  I  am  probably  using  some  out- 
landish illustrations,  but  this  can  happen.  I 
feel  that  the  hon.  minister  has  tried  to  solve 
the  jurisdictional  aspects  of  some  of  the  juris- 
dictional problems  in  the  construction 
industry,  but  by  this  mixed  crew  section  he 
does  not  lend  credence  to  his  attempt  to 
create  jurisdictional  peace  within  the  craft 
unions. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
this  party  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
party  to  our  left. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  is 
the  first  section  that  deals  substantively  with 
what  the  minister  claims  to  be  a  decennial 
revision  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  per- 
haps I  could  use  the  discussion  on  this  section 
to  illustrate  how  inadequately  the  standing 
committee  on  labour,  which  studied  this 
legislation,  dealt  with  the  problem  of  mixed 
crews. 

It  is  a  new  concept,  apparendy  still  a  very 
vague  one,  and  a  rather  alarming  one  in  the 
viewpoint  of  the  construction  trade  unions; 
but  a  desirable  one  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  construction  industry.  But  in  all  respects, 
both  sides,  and  the  minister,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  state,  were  extremely  vague 
with  us  as  to  what  is  comprehended  by  the 
mixed  crews.  All  the  parties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  trade  union  groups,  were  ex- 
tremely vague  as  to  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation rights  for  such  mixed  crews. 

Those  that  appeared  before  us  from  the 
construction  industry  with  their  briefs,  speak- 
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ing  to  this  section,  said  it  was  an  improve- 
ment and  left  it  at  that.  They  did  not  choose 
to  address  themselves  to  the  problem  of 
representation  rights.  The  trade  unionists,  as 
the  member  for  Dovercourt  and  the  member 
for  Oshawa  have  already  pointed  out,  viewed 
it  with  some  alarm  because  of  the  likelihood 
of  increased  jurisdictional  disputes.  And  the 
minister,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  give  us  any 
guide  or  direction  as  to  why  this  should  be 
a  more  desirable  form  of  representation  of 
construction  multi-trades  or  multiple  occupa- 
tions, and  how  the  question  of  representation 
rights  would  be  handled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  should  adjourn 
my  remarks  at  this  point  so  that  the  House 
Leader  can- 
Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  member  has 
concluded  his  remarks,  and  there  are  no 
other  speakers,  then  the  hon.  minister- 
Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
minister  reply  to  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  are  there  further  com- 
ments? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  there  may  well  be. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  there  may  well  be. 

Mr.  Peacock:  I  would  certainly  like  to  go 
on  with  some  discussion  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right.  Does  the  hon.  min- 
ister wish  to  reply  at  this  particular  point? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  deferring  to  the  House 
leader. 

Mr.  Peacock:  You  are  simply  not  going  to 
let  the  clause  pass,  Mr.  Chairman,  without— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
bill  without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  to  revert  briefly  to 
reports   in    order   that   the    chairman    of   the 


legal    bills    committee    may    report    to    the 
House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Agreed? 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Meen,  from  the  standing  legal  and 
municipal  committee,  presented  the  commit- 
tee's report,  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  221,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act; 

Bill  230,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  must  deal  with  these  two 
bills: 

Bill  221,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Shall  it  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 
Agreed  to. 

Bill  230,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act. 

Shall  it  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 
Agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
continue  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  resume  where  we  left  off  on 
Bill  167  and  then  carry  on  with  other  bills 
that  are  in  committee. 

Mr.    J.    Renwick    (Riverdale):    Before  the 

House    adjourns,    Mr.    Speaker,    would  the 

minister  tell   us   whether  he  intends   to  call 
Bill  2  during  the  present  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  it  is  our  intention 
to  continue  with  Bill  2  in  committee. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  One  last 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  possible.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  run  right 
through  from  10  o'clock  to  6  o'clock  without 
a  break? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  it  was  felt  that  the 
members  might  make  the  arrangements  on 
their  own  for  lunch  and  the  House  would  sit 
from  10  until  6  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning  we  are  a  bit 
early,  apparently,  for  our  guests,  but  later  on 
today  we  will  be  having  in  the  west  gallery 
students  from  Newfane  High  School  in  New- 
fane,  New  York;  and  then  we  will  be  having 
in  the  east  gallery  students  from  Kent  Senior 
Public  School  in  Toronto  and  Downsview 
Secondary  School  in  Toronto,  and  in  the  west 
gallery  students  from  Glendale  School  in 
Simcoe. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  crave  your  in- 
dulgence. I  think  this  is  the  proper  place  to 
make  this  correction. 

Hansard  of  October  19,  1970,  on  pages 
5184,  5185  and  5186,  sets  out  in  detail  an- 
swers to  two  questions  that  had  been  asked 
in  the  Legislature  earlier  in  the  session.  This 
was  recorded  in  the  order  paper.  These  were 
questions  No.  31  asked  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  No.  45  asked 
by  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes). 
Both  questions  had  to  do  with  the  number  of 
persons  employed  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  the  counties 
and  districts  of  Ontario. 

It  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention  that 
there  is  an  error  in  reporting  the  number  of 
employees  of  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  located  in  the  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  constituency  as  reported  in  the  an- 
swer given  to  Mr.  Nixon's  question,  No.  31, 
reported  in  Hansard  on  page  5184.  The  cor- 
rect answer  should  read  19  rather  than  59, 
as  recorded  in  Hansard. 

Because  the  constituency  of  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  consists  of  the  county  of  Prince  Edward 
and  the  four  most  southerly  townships  in 
Lennox  and  Addington,  by  coincidence  it 
includes  the  location  of  both  of  our  county 
offices,  the  Prince  Edward  office  in  Picton 
and  the  Lennox  and  Addington  office  in 
Napanee.  As  indicated  in  a  later  answer  to 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  to  question  No. 
45,    there    are   eight   persons    located    at   the 
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Picton  office  and  11  located  at  the  Napanee 
office,  making  a  total  of  19. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this  information 
be  corrected,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  Hansard 
so  record.  I  appreciate  your  indulgence  in 
letting  me  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


SALE  OF  RYERSON  PRESS  TO 
McCRAW-HILL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  Premier  received  any 
indication  from  the  business  community  that 
there  are  others  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Ryerson  Press,  following  his  statement 
yesterday  in  which  he  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  business  community  in  this 
regard? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prune  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  two  indications— 
not  to  me  personally;  I  was  out  of  town 
yesterday  afternoon— but  there  have  been  two 
indications.  I  do  not  know  that  much  would 
be  served  at  this  stage  if  I  start  talking 
about  these  things.  I  would  like  to  hold  the 
meeting  this  morning  and  see  what  might  be 
done. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  The  course 
of  events  following  the  meeting,  then,  will 
really  be  dictated  by  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
itself,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  the 
Premier  will  consider  or  will  continue— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  What  sort  of 
a  question  is  that?  It  is  too  early  in  the 
morning  for  that  one. 

Mr.    Nixon:    —the    Premier    will    take    the 
responsibility  of  some  continuing  good  offices 
or  honest  broker  services- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  (Scarborough  West):  Sort  of 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —so  that  these  offers  will  be 
put  together  with  the  position  of  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  in 
offering  his  assistance. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think— it  is  too  difficult,  as  anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  business  would  realize,  to 
sort  out  what  is  going  on  here  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  may  lie  in  it.  As  I  say, 
let  us  wait  until  the  situation  develops  before 
we  start  discussing  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  looks  as 
though  it  is  developing,  if  there  are  two  offers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Questions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  say  I  had  two 

offers,  Mr.  Speaker;  here  is  the  problem  right 
off  the  bat. 

I  said  I  had  heard  of  two,  that  I  had  not 
heard  personally  from  anybody  but  I  had 
indications,  that  I  had  heard  of  two  people. 
Now  if  that  is  immediately  to  appear  in  the 
daily  presses  that  I  "have  received  two 
offers"— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  is  rejecting  them 
already. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —these  negotiations  are 
sufficiently  delicate  that  that  might  not  help. 


ONTARIO  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
FEE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  further  question  of 
the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  Since  the  Ontario 
Medioal  Association  fee  schedule,  the  new 
one,  is  expected  to  be  announced  in  the  next 
week  or  two,  has  the  Premier  given  any  fur- 
ther consideration  to  the  review  of  this  sched- 
ule by  the  standing  committee  on  health,  or 
any  other  committee  associated  with  the 
Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  done  that  exactly,  but  I  think  if  the 
member  would  reserve  that  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Wells)  when  he  is 
in  his  seat,  he  can  give  more  detailed  infor- 
mation than  I  as  to  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  between  the  government  and  the 
OMA. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMME  TO 
OFFSET  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  matter  raised  yesterday, 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  Premier  give  us  any 
further  information  as  to  what  might  be  called 
the  shelf  of  public  works  that  he  is  holding 


ready  to  put  into  operation  in  the  event  that 
unemployment  reaches  the  level  that  he  feels 
warrants  such  a  new  policy?  What  level  of 
employment  or  unemployment  and  what  indi- 
cations in  the  community  would  activate  this 
programme  that  the  Premier  has  ready? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  any  detail.  In  answer  to  the .  question 
that  was  asked  of  me  yesterday  by  the  hon. 
member,  I  said  we  had  deliberately  withheld 
certain  public  works.  Now  I  could  very  easily 
go  over  the  list  and  find  those,  but  I  have  not 
got  them  at  my  fingertips.  As  a  matter  of 
policy  some  time  ago  when  the  economy  was 
steaming  a  bit,  we  deliberately  withheld  a 
part  of  this  complex  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  one  that  is  just  being 
finished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  suppose  there  are  lots 
of  people  in  Toronto  who  are  glad  they  are 
working  there  today. 

An  hon.  member:    It  is  raining  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  other  proj- 
ects, but  they  are  part  of  a  programme  that, 
when  we  consider  it  necessary,  we  will  an- 
nounce in  total.  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
start  discussing  these  individual  projects  at 
this  stage  of  the  game. 


INCREASE  IN  HYDRO  RATES 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  on  another  subject 
that  I  know  is  close  to  the  Premier's  heart. 

Has  he  given  any  further  consideration  to 
the  review  of  the  Hydro  rate  increases  which 
will  take  effect  on  January  1?  Is  he  now  pre- 
pared to  allow  the  Energy  Board  at  least  to 
go  over  the  presentations  of  Ontario  Hydro 
which  are  supposed  to  justify  the  increases 
averaging  10  per  cent  which  in  fact  are  going 
to  put  a  considerable  strain  on  the  economy 
during  this  winter  of  growing  unemployment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  My  position  has  not 
altered  as  far  as  the  Energy  Board  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  the  Energy  Board 
has  the  power  to  do  this,  nor  do  I  think  that 
they  would  have  any  power  to  review  the 
rate  increases  or,  for  that  matter  any  rates 
established  by  Hydro,  which  has  this  power 
by  the  statute  that  creates  it.  But  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  I  recognize  that  it  may  be  the 
situation  which  has  been  satisfactory  all  these 
years  for  Hydro  might  not  be  satisfactory  in 
todav's  world  when  it  has— 
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Mr.  Nixon:   That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  I  say,  this  has  func- 
tioned very  successfully  for  many  years.  I  do 
propose  to  give  this  whole  question  a  good 
deal  of  consideration,  but  it  is  going  to  take 
some  consideration  and  some  thought  before 
I  would  think  we  would  arrive  at  a  course  of 
action  that  might  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  this. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  the  reply  I 
made  to  this  question  a  week  or  so  ago,  but 
in  answer  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's 
question  the  whole  matter  of  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  by  Hydro,  whether  they  should 
be  reviewed  and  by  whom,  how  that  would 
affect  the  present  jurisdiction  of  Hydro,  what 
amendments  might  have  to  be  made  in  The 
Hydro  Act  and  how  this  would  affect  rela- 
tionships with  the  municipalities— this  whole 
matter  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  A  supplemen- 
tary question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Premier,  in 
view  of  the  Hydro  statements  that  increases 
can  be  expected  every  year  for  the  next  six 
or  seven  years,  can  we  expect  that  this  review 
might  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  catch  next  year's  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is 
worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  questions? 


PROVISION  OF  JOBS  FOR 

UNEMPLOYED 

WHITE  COLLAR  WORKERS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Returning  to  unemployment  for 
a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Premier. 

Since  the  greatest  single  jump  in  unem- 
ployment over  the  last  several  months  has 
been  in  the  white  collar  section,  I  believe 
now  comprising  22  per  cent,  has  the  Premier 
any  possible  areas  of  job  provision  in  that 
sector  of  the  unemployed  as  well  as  the 
building  trades  and  industrial  sectors? 

i  Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  anything 
that  I  could  answer  specifically  to  that  ques- 
tion this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary: As  I  recall,  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment now  is  a  full  percentage  point 
higher  than  last  predicted  in  the  Treasurer's 


(Mr.  MacNaughton)  budget  address  a  num- 
ber of  months  ago.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
government  will  have  a  scheme  beyond  the 
initiation  purely  of  public  works  projects  to 
take  us  dirough  the  next  several  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Treasurer  made  a  very  sound  suggestion 
here  yesterday,  that  a  three  per  cent  surtax 
on  income  tax  be  removed  by  the  federal 
government. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  problem  that  we 
face,  where  we  have  a  level  of  unemploy- 
ment that  is  in  fact  induced  by  government 
policy  to  cure  one  situation  and  the  result  of 
it  is  to  create  another  situation;  so  that  in 
seeking  a  solution  to  problem  B  we  may  be 
exacerbating  problem  A.  If  this  were  just  a 
question  of  a  normal  business  recession  in 
the  community  then  we  might  take  one 
approach  to  the  whole  problem,  but  when 
one  feels  that  perhaps,  through  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  on  the  part  of  the  senior 
level  of  government,  some  of  these  difficulties 
might  be  cured,  this  has  a  very  definite  effect 
on  what  we  can  or  should  do  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  does  not  help  very 
much,  but  it  does  indicate  that  it  is  not  really 
just  a  question  of  going  out  and  building 
some  more  public  buildings  or  knocking  the 
sales  tax  off  something  in  Ontario,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  Basically  this  is  being 
induced  quite  definitely  and  deliberately  by 
certain  fiscal  and  monetaiy  policies  designed 
to  curb  inflation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  Prime  Minister  not 
think  that  that  has  gone  too  far  in  the  face 
of  the  unemployment  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  did  not  think  it 
was  an  acceptable  means  of  doing  it  in  the 
first  place.  I  do  not  think  our  society  is  really 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
cure  for  inflation  has  to  be  unemployment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  On  the  other  hand,  in 
saying  that,  in  all  fairness  I  cannot  really 
minimize  the  difficulty  the  federal  govern- 
ment faces  in  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  Canada  and  trying  to  control  infla- 
tion without  imposing  controls  on  wages, 
costs,  prices,  professional  fees,  rents  and  so 
on  without  imposing  limits  on  all  the  compo- 
nents that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living. 
So  it  is :  a  pretty  complex  question  to  discuss 
in  the  question  period. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  Premier 
or  the  Treasurer,  or  members  of  the  cabinet 
appropriately  involved,  been  in  touch  with 
Ottawa  latterly  about  the  question  of  the 
mounting  unemployment,  given  the  fact  that 
inflation  has  not  yet  been  curbed  by  the 
measures  taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
constant  touch  with  the  federal  government, 
we  do  not  operate  in  vacuums  as  far  as  the 
two  levels  of  government  are  concerned. 

Our  concern  with  unemployment  here  in 
the  province  is  intimately  tied  up  with  edu- 
cation; it  is  intimately  tied  up  with  trade  and 
development,  with  the  expansion  of  industry 
here.  Really,  we  do  not  say  on  Monday 
morning,  "This  week  we  will  talk  about  un- 
employment"; it  is  an  on-going  problem, 
deeply  rooted  in  all  kinds  of  government 
activity.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  it  is  a  question  of  real  preoccupation 
to  the  government  at  all  times.  You  cannot, 
really,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  happy  or  con- 
tented or  even  proper  society  when  certain 
elements  of  that  society  are  not  able  to  be 
gainfully  and  meaningfully  employed.  It 
extends  far  beyond  an  economic  problem,  far 
beyond  a  fiscal  monetary  problem;  it  is  a 
social  problem  as  well.  All  of  this  simply 
means  yes,  the  government  is  thinking  about 
it  continuously— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  are  the  jobs  to  come 
from  since  the  government  shows  such  con- 
cern? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  If  the  hon.  member 
wishes  to  ask  a  supplementary  question,  he 
will  wait  and  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  asks  where  the  jobs 
are  to  come  from.  Where  this  government  has 
worked  very  hard  to  ensure  full  employment 
—and  I  think  has  been  very  successful— is  in 
the  first  place  we  have  created  an  atmos- 
phere in  this  province,  which  I  am  afraid 
the  member  might  try  to  destroy— 

Mr.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  You  want  to 
believe  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —so  that  industry  wants 
to  come  here  and  can  come  here  and  will 
create  new  jobs.  We  have  made  a  particular 
approach  to  the  development- 
Mr.  Sopha:  By  selling  our  birthright  to  the 
Americans. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh  selling  out  to  the 
Americans! 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  The  member  should  tell  that 
to  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  how  the  government 
has  done  it. , 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  made  a  par- 
ticular- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  province  has  five  per  cent 
unemployed       despite       the       government's 
policies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course,  we  have. 
I  have  just  finished  telling  the  member 
that  we  in  our  efforts— I  suppose  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  efforts  we  make  to  bring 
secondary  industry  in  here,  and  I  am  talking 
about  secondary  industry,  not  primary 
industry- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Branch  plants! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  could  be  argued  that 
our  efforts  in  that  respect  run  exactly  counter 
to  the  federal  government's  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary approach  to  control  inflation.  I  suppose 
that  is  an  argument  one  could  make.  But 
the  thrust  of  this  government  has  been  aimed 
to  create  an  economic  climate  whereby 
industry  could  and  would  come.  We  have 
directed  our  efforts  to  bring  secondary  indus- 
try into  the  province  because  this;  one, 
utilizes  our  natural  resources  in  Ontario,  so 
they  can  be  processed  here.  And  secondly, 
we  add  the  labour  content  here— 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  they  are  processed  abroad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Secondly,  we  add  the 
labour  content  here— 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  That  is 
thirdly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —to  both  what  we 
export  and  what  is  consumed  within  Ontario. 
This  is  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  giving  away  large  amounts 
of  public  money,  with  little  return. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  a  oontinuing  pro- 
gramme. I  might  say  until  these  efforts  to 
curb  inflation  were  introduced  we  were  very 
successful,  because  we  have  had  practically 
full  employment  in  this  province  for  quite  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  East  a  supplementary? 
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Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question: 
Will  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  government 
be  taking  extra  steps  to  alleviate  what  is 
called  the  youth  unemployment  rate— the  age 
group  16  to  24— which  is  approximately  11 
per  cent  as  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  question.    I  just  hear  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  not  supple- 
mentary to  the  original  question  and  can 
form  part  of  a  question  at  a  later  time.  Has 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Would  the 
Prime  Minister  agree— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  original  question  was 
with  respect  to  white  collar  workers;  the 
supplementary  must  be  connected  to  that. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Would    the    Prime    Minister 
agree  that  if  the  government  made  the  same 
amount  of  moneys  available- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Is  this  not  an  amazing  place? 
It  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  collar. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Just  a  moment.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  get  the  floor  here,  anyway. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  point  is  this,  if  the  gov- 
ernment made  the  same  amount  of  moneys 
available  to  Canadian  industry  that  it  does 
to  American  to  create  secondary  industry 
here,  would  that  not  be  better  for  our 
economy? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  also  is  not  supple- 
mentary— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  this  simply,  because  we 
are  chasing  the  same  old  rainbow  that  does 
not  exist.  Certainly  we  make  this  money 
available  to  Canadian  industry.  What  the 
hon.  member  probably  wants  is  that  we 
should  make  money  available  to  industries 
which  really  in  the  final  analysis  are  not 
viable. 

The  whole  purpose  of  our  supporting  an 
industry  to  go  into  one  of  the  less  developed 
or  slower  growing  parts  of  the  province  is 
to  put  an  industry  in  there  that  is  going  to 
be  there  10  years  from  now,  and  10  years 
from  now  it  is  going  to  be  there  without 
government  support  and  providing  jobs  for 
the  people  in  the  area. 

We  have  never  rejected  an  application 
from   a    Canadian   company,    other   than   on 


the  basis  that  it  simply  does  not  meet  the 
business  requirements,  not  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  Canadian  or  any  other.  The  purpose  of 
the  programme  is  to  create  industries  in  areas 
where  they  will  prosper.  I  think  we  will  all 
agree  that  nobody  wants  to  put  a  permanent 
government  crutch  under  an  industry  if  that 
crutch  is  going  to  have  to  be  there  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  for  the  next  six, 
eight,  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  government  has  done 
that  in  Cornwall.   It  has  done  it  in  Cornwall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  simply  assist- 
ing industries  to  go  where  we  feel  they  will 
be  there  in  the  future  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  community  and  providing  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you.  A  further  supple- 
mentary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  This  has  been  explored  fully 
enough  now.  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  the  floor  to  complete  his 
questions. 


PROVINCIAL  FUNDS  FOR 
HOUSING  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  further  question  of  the 
Premier,  what  has  happened  to  the  $50 
million  that  was  appropriated  for  mortgage 
money  in  the  housing  field?  What  is  the 
state  of  that  programme,  assuming  it  is  going 
reasonably  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  going  very  well. 
For  particulars  I  think  I  would  refer  that 
question  to  the  minister  in  charge  of  housing, 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

An  hon.  member:  I  am  told  it  has  all  been 
used  up. 

Mr.    Speaker:   Did  the   member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  have  a  question?    You  indicated- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  you  have  the  floor  if 
you  have  a  further  question. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Take  the  chance! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  advised  me 
when  the  question  period  opened  that  he  had 
a  question. 
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HYDRO  LINES  IN  US  FOR 
BOISE  CASCADE 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  question  is  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  and  Resources  Management.  As 
a  taxpayer  and  a  potential  lawmaker  of  this 
assembly,  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  Prime  Minister  did  not  know  that  the 
minister's  department  is  building  transmission 
lines  in  the  United  States  to  sendee  Boise 
Cascade.  My  concern  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  minister  advise  me  the  amount  of  moneys 
involved  in  building  transmission  lines  in  the 
USA;  and  is  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  rate 
increase  for  Hydro? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  second  part  is  no.  I  would 
assume  that  the  hon.  member  is  talking  about 
the  Fort  Frances  area  where  I  believe— 

Mr.   Sargent:   International  Falls! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —there  is  a  possibility  that 
Hydro  will  be  exporting  power  to  that  par- 
ticular community.  I  am  not  aware  at  this 
time  just  how  much  those  transmission  lines 
cost.  This  is  just  a  matter,  I  believe,  of 
going  from  one  community  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  government  has  passed 
Treasury  bills  for  that,  has  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  But  the  hon.  member  may 
be  assured  that  it  is  in  Hydro's  interest  to 
supply  power  to  that  community.  We  are 
doing  it,  and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  we  are  doing  it  at  a  profit,  and  therefore 
this  is  reflected  in  lower  rates  for  that  area. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  capital  is  in- 
volved here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  will  have  to  get  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Please  do! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Do  I  gather 
from  the  minister's  remarks,  then,  that  he  is 
going  to  support  the  application  of  Boise 
Cascade  before  the  Energy  Board  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 

not  the  intent  of  my  remarks  at  all.   I  was 

answering   a   question  for  the  hon.   member 
.of  Grey-Bruce. 

Whether  or  not  I  would  support,  or 
whether  I  do  support  this  application,  really 


has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  will  have  to  consider  at  the 
time;  we  will  have  somebody  at  that  hearing. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.   member  for  High 
Park. 


$10,000  OVERCHARGE   ON  OHSIP 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  Was 
he  informed  last  month  by  his  director  of 
regional  co-ordinators  in  OHSIP  that  he  had 
discovered  that  one  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies under  OHSIP  had  made  a  $10,000 
overcharge?  And  what  has  he  done  about 
continuing  that  insurance  company  in  the 
scheme? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Was  it  not  $2.40? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  if  the  hon.  member  would 
like  to  identify  the  company;  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  incident  right  off  the  top  of  my  head. 
We  are  of  course  keeping  a  very  close  check 
on  all  these  agents  and  if  he  would  like  to 
identify  the  company,  I  could  perhaps  give 
him  the  answer. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Apparently  there  is  more 
than  one  company  that  is  overcharging. 

I  am  referring  to  the  complaint  made  by 
Mr.  David  Buchanan,  the  director  of  regional 
co-ordinators,  which  I  understand  was  passed 
on  to  the  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
East. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  minister  not  going  to 
answer? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  will  identify  the  company- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —I  will  get  him  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  hon.  minister  has 
listened  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  supplementary  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  he  is  unaware,  will  the 
minister  ask  his  director  of  regional  co-ordi- 
nators about  this  matter  and  will  he  bring 
me  an  answer? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
say  I  was  unaware.  I  said  off  the  top  of  my 
head  I  was  not  sure  exactly  what  he  was 
talking  about.  But  if  he  will  identify  the 
company,  I  will  get  him  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  quite  plain  to  every- 
one, except  perhaps  the  member.  The  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East. 


EMPLOYMENT   FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE 
AND  STUDENTS 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Will  the  Prime  Minister's  government  give 
special  consideration  to  the  young  people  of 
the  province,  aged  16  to  24,  whose  unem- 
ployment rate  is  a  little  over  double— that  is, 
approximately  11  per  cent— compared  to  the 
average  unemployment  rate.  Will  the  Prime 
Minister  institute  special  programmes  for  this 
young  group? 

Secondly,  what  steps  is  he  taking  now  to 
ensure  that  young  people  out  of  school  next 
summer  will  have  something  useful  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  a  great  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

In  answer  to  it,  I  can  only  say  that  we  are 
quite  aware  of  this  problem  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  these  young 
people.  As  the  government,  within  the  areas 
in  which  we  are  able  to  do  so,  we  will  of 
course  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  they 
are  meaningfully  employed.  Beyond  that  I 
really  cannot  go  this  morning. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Supplementary  question:  Will 
the  Prime  Minister  integrate  or  co-ordinate 
the  programmes  that  are  geared  for  youth 
to  ensure  that  they  will  know  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  government  has  made 
available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  what 
those  words  mean.  We  will  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  make  sure  that  what  we— we 
may  even  have  to  do  a  little  advertising. 
How  would  the  member  like  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Like  this  morning's  Globe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  So  that  they  know  what 
this  government  is  doing  and  what  it  offers 
them.  If  that  is  what  the  member  is  asking, 
certainly  we  will. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Like  the  back  page  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  I  did  not  know  the  member 
for  London  North  was  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 


FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MEASURES 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  head  of  the  government*  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  anxiety  to  me  and  to  many 
other  people. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  repre- 
sentations are  being  made  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  respect  of  the  civil  disturbance 
Act  presently  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  the  effect  that  if  it  is  being  passed  under 
the  criminal  law  power  by  Ottawa,  that  the 
administration  of  the  Act,  its  implementation 
and  its  enforcement,  ought  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand what  the  member  is  saying.  I  have  not 
been  in  communication  personally  with  the 
federal  government;  so  to  answer  the  detail 
of  his  question,  I  think  we  will  have  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
(Mr.  Wishart).  I  know  he  has  had  discus- 
sions, and  I  believe  he  has  reported  to  the 
House  on  his  discussions  with  the  federal 
government.  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  aware  of 
the  point  that  the  member  makes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  head  of  the  government  not  feel 
that  the  matter  is  so  serious,  so  novel,  that 
direct  representation  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
government  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
confidence  in  the  Minister  of  Justice.  I  sup- 
pose I  could  make  some  representations  to  the 
head  of  the  government  in  Ottawa,  but  there 
is  constant  communication,  as  I  keep  saying. 
We  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum.  I  am  quite 
certain  the  Minister  of  Justice  here— and  in 
fact,  he  has  indicated  that  he  is— is  in  on- 
going and  continuous  communication  with  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa.  Frankly,  I  have 
confidence  in  his  capacity  to  accept  and  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 
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US  RECALL  OF  1968  AND  1969 
GMC  MODELS 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport:  Has  the  February  18,  1970,  US 
recall  of  certain  1968  and  1969  model  GMC 
vehicles,  involving  21,681  trucks  and  4,269 
school  buses;  as  well  as  the  August  6,  1970, 
recall  of  21,000  1968,  1969  and  1970  model 
Chevrolet  and  GMC  trucks  and  bus  chassis 
in  order  to  correct  certain  brake  deficiencies 
or  dangers  resulted  in  Ontario  owners  of  such 
vehicles  being  warned  of  this  danger?  This 
is  an  additional  recall  to  that  which  I  men- 
tioned yesterday. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  check  out  the  recall  pro- 
grammes going  on  in  the  United  States  and 
let  the  hon.  member  know  if  similar  pro- 
grammes have  been  required  to  be  instituted 
in  Canada.  We  receive  current  reports  every 
time  a  recall  programme  is  instituted  by  any 
of  the  motor  car  manufacturers  in  Ontario 
and  we  always  get  a  follow-up  report  from 
them  after  a  period  of  time  has  elapsed  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  recall.  I  will  ascer- 
tain what  has  been  done  in  these  instances 
and  if  such  a  programme  was  necessitated 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Young:  The  minister  will  have  the 
answer  before  the  current  session  ends? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


MASSACHUSETTS  NO-FAULT 
INSURANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs.  Has  his  department 
studied  the  implementation  of  the  no-fault 
insurance  plan  in  Massachusetts  and  is  he 
aware  that  they  consider  that  this  new  plan 
of  theirs  will  reduce  insurance  premiums  by 
15  per  cent?  It  should! 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  had  details  on  the  studies 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  I  believe  several  other  jurisdictions. 
Whether  or  not  the  15  per  cent  reduction  in 
Massachusetts  will  take  place,  the  conditions 
in  that  state,  for  example,  are  different  to 
what   they   are   in    Ontario    and    one    cannot 


simply  translate  the  arithmetic  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another.  I  am  satisfied  that 
very  soon  we  will  be  coming  to  a  conclusion 
of  our  studies  and  there  will  be  opportuni- 
ties for  all  of  us  to  consider  alternatives  to 
our  present  scheme. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  prepared  perhaps, 
this  morning,  to  indicate  a  ball-park  figure, 
on  how  much  money  could  potentially  be 
saved  by  the  automobile  people  requiring 
automobile  insurance  in  the  province? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  It  is  a  question 
of  the  mix,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  could  always, 
in  this  province  cut  down  on  the  benefits 
and  cut  down  on  the  legal  rights  of  those 
who  have  insurance  and  of  the  drivers  and 
car  owners  in  general,  and  thereby  cut  down 
on  premiums.  The  intellectual,  and  perhaps 
philosophical  problem,  is  to  start  weighing 
those  different  considerations. 

My  own  hope  is  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  premiums,  but  we  cannot  do  it 
by  ruthlessly  limiting  the  rights  of  our 
citizens.  In  Massachusetts  the  cutting  back  of 
the  ordinary  citizens'  rights  in  relation  to 
damages  and  personal  injuries  has  been  quite 
ruthless. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  One  final  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Do  I  gather  from  the  minister  s 
remarks  then  that  he  has  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  no-fault  insurance  for  the  province 
of  Ontario? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  No  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  not;  and  until  my  colleagues  in  govern- 
ment themselves  have  assessed  the  question 
I  cannot  make  any  definitive  decision.  But 
what  I  hope  to  do  is  to  present  to  my  own 
colleagues,  and  ultimately  to  the  House,  an 
acceptable  improvement  in  our  coverage  and 
a  reduction  in  its  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
burv  East. 


THREATENED  WALKOUT  OF 
CUSTODIAL  OFFICERS 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services: 
What  action  is  the  minister  and  his  depart- 
ment planning  to  avert  a  possible  walkout  by 
custodial  officers  in  several  institutions  who 
are  opposed  to  working  alone  on  the  midnight 
shift,  and  in  many  instances  the  afternoon 
shift? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
these  matters  are  presently  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  employees,  represented 
by  their  representatives  of  the  CSAO,  and  the 
government.  Therefore  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  improper  of  me  at  this  time  to  give 
any  opinion  at  all  in  these  matters. 

I  will  tell  the  member  this,  quite  frankly: 
I  will  not  condone  a  walkout  at  any  cor- 
rectional institution. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  supplementary  question,  if  I 
might:  Is  it  not  simply  a  case  of  not  having 
enough  men  on  staff?  Is  the  minister's  depart- 
ment limited  by  budget  in  not  obtaining  the 
proper  number  of  men  to  carry  out  this  type 
of  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
already  stated  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper of  me  to  give  an  opinion  at  this  time. 
Quite  frankly,  some  of  these  matters  are  an- 
cillary matters  which  were  brought  to  my 
attention  by  some  people  of  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions. 

I  took  it  up  with  the  head  of  the  civil 
service  and  asked  him  whether,  in  the  view 
of  the  Civil  Service  Association,  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  go  over  their  heads  and  dis- 
cuss it  directly  with  the  employees.  He  said 
quite  bluntly  that  the  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion's directors  would  very  much  resent  my 
going  over  their  heads  when  these  matters 
were  now  the  subject  of  a  discussion  between 
the  employees,  their  representatives  and  the 
government. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  should 
know  quite  well— I  am  sure  he  does— that  this 
is  the  way  that  the  machinery  of  labour  rela- 
tions is  supposed  to  work;  and  it  would  be 
highly  improper  of  me  to  go  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  are  the  negotiators  at  the 
present  time  and  get  involved  directly  with 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford. 


EXTENSION  OF  CROP  INSURANCE 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  To  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food:  Has  he  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  federal  minister  by  reason 
of  the  bill  that  is  being  introduced  into  the 
House  permitting  an  extension  to  crop  in- 
surance to  cover  crop  losses  which  would  be 
arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  farmer  to 
plant  or  seed  crop  due  to  high  moisture  con- 
tent in  the  land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware    that    the    federal   minister   had    intro- 


duced this  legislation,  but  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  that  he  has-if  the  hon.  member  is 
correct  in  his  statement  that  this  has  been 
done.  We  were  in  contact  with  the  federal 
minister  and  crop  insurance  commission 
officials  at  Ottawa  several  months  ago  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  the  result  of  the  disastrous 
situation  that  occurred  in  Essex  and  parts  of 
Kent  county  in  the  growing  season  of  1969, 
when  because  of  such  excessive  moisture  the 
farmer  could  not  get  the  crops  planted. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  moving  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Innes:  A  supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  agree  then  that  he  has  changed  his 
thinking  from  what  it  was  on  previous 
occasions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  never  expressed 
anything  else  but  the  desire  that  we  wanted 
to  provide  that  insurance;  but  we  could  not 
do  it  because  the  federal  Act  would  not  per- 
mit it.  We  have  asked  for  the  change  in  the 
federal  Act  to  be  made.  I  had  not  been 
assured  that  that  change  would  be  made,  but 
I  am  delighted  to  know,  if  my  hon.  friend  is 
correct,  that  it  has  been  made. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  A  sup- 
plementary: Is  the  minister's  department  con- 
sidering covering  crops  other  than  those  now 
covered  by  crop  insurance  at  the  present 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  did  not  catch  the  first  part  of  my 
hon.  friend's  question. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Is  the  minister  considering 
covering  other  crops  that  are  grown  in  On- 
tario, other  than  those  that  are  covered  at 
the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  an  on-going 
programme  of  crop  inclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  not  sure  what  crops  my  hon.  friend  is 
referring  to  at  the  moment,  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly trying  to  expand  the  programme  each 
year  to  take  in  new  types  of  crops.  I  am  not 
sure  which  ones  he  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


REPORT  ON  BEN  MILLER  MILL  POND 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests:  Has  the  minister  received  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  Ben  Miller  Mill 
Pond  as  yet? 
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Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Not  as  yet,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Does  the  minister  believe 
that  this  report  will  be  coming  in  before  this 
particular  session  ends,  and  if  so  will  he  re- 
port to  the  House  on  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  this  session  will  end,  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  try  and  have  the  report  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  If  the  minister  does  not  hurry 
up,  the  Americans  will  have  it  bought. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  minister  just  left  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 


WINTER  WORKS  PROGRAMME 
ON  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Highways:  Will  the  minister  indicate 
whether  his  department  will  include  a  winter 
works  programme  to  include  the  removal  of 
trees  affected  by  dutch  elm  disease  and  brush 
along  the  many  municipal  roads? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  our  policy  that  if  a 
municipality  wished  to  do  this  we  have  sub- 
sidized it  as  part  of  their  road  programme.  I 
am  sure  that  municipalities  will  get  on  with 
this  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


AIR  TURBULENCE  CREATED 
BY  JUMBO  JETS 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  concerning  the 
recent  discoveries  that  jumbo  jets  create 
tornado-like  winds  which  are  hazardous  to 
other  aircraft  within  five  miles.  In  view  of 
the  minister's  previously  stated  aversion  to 
the  noise  and  exhaust  pollution  of  such  air- 
craft, has  the  minister  taken  any  steps  to 
keep  the  air  space  of  Ontario  free  of  this  un- 
wanted and  unnecessary  kind  of  air  pollution? 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons,  of  course,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  separate  airports  or  jetports  for  this 
type  of  aircraft.  As  the  hon.  member  knows, 
at  the  present  time  the  federal  Department 
of  Transport  is  considering  four  or  five  sites 
in  Ontario  for  a  proposed  jetport. 

There  has  been  no  decision  made  on  that 
as  yet,  I  understand,  but  certainly  my  de- 
partment as  well  as  a  number  of  conservation 
authorities  have  made  representation  to  the 
federal  Department  of  Transport  regarding 
these  proposed  sites.  I  think  the  four  or  five 
sites  are  fairly  well  known  now.  This  is  one 
of  the  aspects  of  this  type  of  aircraft  and 
airport  that  concerns  our  department,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ecology 
of  the  area,  but  also  as  far  as  human  habita- 
tion and  wild  life  and  things  like  that  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Has    the    hon.    member    a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Burr:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Has  the  minister  opposed  this  type  of  air- 
craft in  principle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary  to  the  min- 
ister: It  is  the  most  shocking  thing  to  me— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question,  question! 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  that  the  minister  is  not 
considering  the  island  airport  as  a  potential 
airport  site,  would  the  minister  advise  me 
why  we  have  a  $1  million  asset  down  there 
and  this  government  and  the  city  of  Toronto 
are  doing  nothing  about  the  island  airport? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  is  suggesting  the  island  airport  for  a 
jet  airport,  he  must  be  kidding. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  suggesting  that  at 
all.  Would  the  minister  advise  why  he  has 
not  made  any— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  had  to  do  with 
jetports  and  if  the  member  is  not  interested 
in  that,  he  will  have  to  wait. 

Mr.  Sargent:  As  a  supplement  airport, 

Mr.  Lewis:  Jumbo  jet  airport! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  a  supplementary  question? 
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Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question:  Would  the  minister  be  prepared 
to  make  available  to  the  public  his  comments 
in  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  four  or  five 
locations  proposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  do  not  know  really  what 
the  intention  of  that  is,  Mr.  Speaker.  All  I 
said  was  that,  as  a  result  of  suggested  areas 
for  this  particular  airport,  we  have  in  a  very 
general  way  been  asked  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  or  feasibility  of  this 
airport  locating  in  these  specific  areas.  We 
would  be  happy,  certainly,  to  give  the  hon. 
member  any  information  as  to  our  opinion  as 
far  as  these  areas  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River  a  supplementary?  No?  then  the 
member  for  Kent  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  The  minister  has 
left. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


PROVINCIAL  FUNDS  FOR  HOUSINC 
MORTGAGES 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  he  would 
be  able  to  indicate  to  the  House  the  present 
application  of  the  $50  million  which  he 
had  appropriated  in  his  budget  for  mortgage 
money  in  the  housing  market;  any  further 
appropriation  which  the  government  now 
has  in  mind  to  cover  subsequent  years;  any 
return  to  the  private  market;  what  the  plans 
are  in  terms  of  housing? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  a  rather  sweeping  question. 
I  think  I  can  say  in  the  absence  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Development  that  the  $50 
million  that  was  allocated  in  the  current 
bulget  has  been  utilized. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  has  been  used? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  For  all  practical 
purposes  it  has  been  used,  and  in  the  process 
of  allocating  the  first  $50  million  we  set  up 
further  commitments.  These  matters  have 
been  discussed  briefly;  they  will  be  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  the  budget.  It  is  an  on-going 
programme.  I  can  say  that,  if  that  answers 
the  hon.  member's  question. 

The  matter  of  the  private  market  is  also 
something  that  will  be  pursued  as  a  com- 
panion feature  to  our  own  mortgage  fund 
programme.  That  may  sound  rather  general, 


but  I  think  it  wraps  up  an  answer  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in 
terms  of  the  question  that  he  posed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  know  to  how 
many  units  the  mortgage  money  has  been 
applied?  How  many  dwelling  places  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  have  thus  been  afforded 
by  virtue  of  the  mortgage  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  have  to 
plead  ignorance  on  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  would 
be  the  one  who  could  provide  those  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo South. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  North. 

Mr.  Speaker:  North. 


OPERATION  OF  STAND-UP  BARS  IN 
TORONTO 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary. 

Would  the  minister  indicate  why  some 
stand-up  bars  in  the  city  of  Toronto  have 
been  closed  down  while  others  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  open? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  answer  a  general 
question.  If  the  member  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  some  specific  examples  I 
would  be  glad  to  give  him  the  information 
covering  the  specific  establishment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Dooleys! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


TESTS  FOR  AUTO  EXHAUST 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment regarding  the  percentage  of  new  auto- 
mobiles that  are  being  tested  for  exhaust 
controls. 

Has  the  minister  been  able  to  learn  how 
many  cars  per  hundred  are  tested  on  the 
assembly  lines  in  Ontario  for  exhaust  pollu- 
tion regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  informa- 
tion is— and  I  think  this  is  relatively  old 
information,  it  goes  back  about  six  months— 
at  that  point  it  was  one  out  of  every  five 
cars. 
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Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Innes:  Could  the  minister  tell  me  if 
there  are  any  provisions  for  school  buses  to 
be  examined  for  exhaust  fumes  that  come  up 
through  the  floors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  buses,  as 
far  as  the  engines  are  concerned,  are  subject 
to  the  same  surveillance  as  automobiles. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 


CONTENT  OF  WORKS  PROGRAMME  TO 
COMBAT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement. 

With  the  announcement  yesterday  by  the 
Premier  that  the  government  will  initiate  a 
programme  to  combat  high  unemployment 
this  winter,  will  such  a  works  programme 
include  the  number  of  municipal  capital 
works  programmes  that  are  waiting  final 
approval  from  the  different  government 
agencies,  such  as  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
referring  to  projects,  say  under  the  aegis  of 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission,  yes 
this  is  our  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had 
an  opportunity  for  a  brief  few  moments 
yesterday  in  Ottawa  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  advancing 
funds  for  winter  works  involving  the  instal- 
lation of  sewers  and  the  building  of  treatment 
plants. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  will  yield  to  the  member 
for  Brantford. 


INFORMATION  ON  POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management. 

Can  the  minister  indicate  why  his  air  man- 
agement branch  refused  to  make  public  the 
information    regarding    the    abatement    pro- 


gramme, either  planned  or  going  on,  involv- 
ing the  22  worst  polluters  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I 
might  ask  the  hon.  member  to  send  me  the 
list  of  the  22  worst  polluters  in  Ontario.  I  am 
not  exactly  sure  who  they  may  be. 

Secondly,  the  hon.  member  has  written  to 
me  about  this  and  has  asked  information  on 
about  eight  companies.  I  have  indicated  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  will  get  him  this 
information.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
as  a  result  of  recent  discussions  with  people 
within  my  department  that  this  information 
is  now  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  in  the 
absence  of  the  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Jessiman)  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact  that  Miss  Caro- 
line Commisso  of  the  district  of  Thunder  Bay 
was  named  Miss  Canada  last  evening  in  the 
Miss  Canada  pageant. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

On  behalf  of  the  great  northwest  I  would 
like  to  bring  it  to  Mr.  Speaker's  attention  and 
I  would  hope  all  members  of  the  House 
would  join  with  me  in  wishing  her  well  dur- 
ing her  reign  as  Miss  Canada  and  represent- 
ing the  great  northwestern  Ontario  and 
Canada  for  the  year  1971. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Great  government  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  behalf  of  the  women's 
liberation  movement— I  demur  from  my  col- 
league's observation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD   READINGS 

The  following  Bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill    218,    An   Act   to    amend    The    Liquor 
Licence  Act. 
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Bill  221,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  230,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fifth  order,  House 
in  committee  of  the  Whole;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter 
in  the  chair. 


LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 
(continued) 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  167,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  we  adjourned  last 
evening  the  member  for  Windsor  West  (Mr. 
Peacock)  had  a  motion  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  motion  was  offered  by  the  member 
for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Pilkey),  I  believe,  and  I  was 
speaking  to  it  at  the  time  that  the  committee 
rose. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  the  hon.  member  is 
quite  correct.  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor 
West  was  speaking  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Peacock:  At  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  pointed  out  that  this  part  of  clause  4  of 
the  bill,  like  so  many  others,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  deal  with  an  economic  situation  in 
the  building  industry  about  which  the  com- 
mittee received  no  information  whatsoever, 
other  than  very  few  references  in  the  briefs 
of  the  construction  employers'  associations 
that  multiple  occupations,  or  mixed  crews, 
were  a  desirable  innovation  in  the  building 
trades  industry. 

When  a  standing  committee  of  this  House 
is  to  be  given  the  task  of  reviewing  important 
legislation  that  only  comes  up— as  was  pointed 
out  so  frequently— once  in  10  years,  I  think 
we  should  be  given  much  greater  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  external  objective  conditions 
that  lie  outside  the  legal  terminology  that  is 
written  into  the  bill  and  find  out,  very  care- 
fully, what  has  given  rise  to  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  change  in  the  legislation. 

We  had  no  such  opportunity  to  examine 
what  new  practices  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  construction  industry,  how  the  parties  in 
collective  bargaining  are  coping  with  these 
new  practices  of  mixed  crews.  As  I  said 
before,  the  employer  representatives  had 
given  no  thought  at  all  to  the  question  of 
how  mixed  crews  would  be  represented.  The 
minister  did  not  speak  to  that— 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt) :  He  did. 


Mr.  Peacock:  Pardon?-and  we  are  left 
wondering  just  how  the  whole  matter  of 
mixed  crews  fits  within,  first  of  all,  the  tech- 
nology and  industrial  innovation  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and,  secondly,  how  it  will 
fit,  if  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  jurisdictional  disputes,  into  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  and 
its  endeavours  to  promote  harmonious  collec- 
tive bargaining  relationships. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
oppose  the  addition  to  the  clause  by  moving 
that  deletion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister 
wish  to  comment? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
This  matter  seems  to  have  taken  on  some 
degree  of  importance  in  the  mind  of  the 
members  opposite.  For  the  people  involved 
in  this  matter  it  is  important  from  a  certifica- 
tion standpoint. 

With  changing  materials,  changing  tech- 
niques, we  have  a  situation  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  will  be  with  increasing  frequency, 
of  a  small  group  of  people  with  a  variety  of 
skills  working  on  particular  projects.  They 
will  not  be  confined  to  their  own  individual 
crafts,  or  trades  necessarily,  but  will  be  assist- 
ing each  other  in  that  small  unit  in  complet- 
ing the  job. 

The  member  for  Dovercourt  referred  to  it 
yesterday  in  dealing  with  modern  buildings. 
That  is  an  example  of  where  this  would  take 
place,  but  it  is  simply  a  situation  where  you 
might  have  a  different  group— perhaps  a 
mason,  an  ironworker,  a  labourer— all  work- 
ing together  and  in  turn  doing  each  other's 
jobs  to  carry  out  the  whole  operation. 

The  situation  is  simply  that  there  was  a 
case  in  Ottawa— what  we  refer  to  as  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Centre  case— where  there  was  a 
group  of  people  putting  up  the  stone  on  the 
side  of  the  building.  There  was  an  applica- 
tion for  certification.  Their  skills  could  not 
be  separately  identified,  so  that  necessarily 
the  masons  might  organize  the  one  person  in 
the  unit,  or  those  in  that  particular  unit;  you 
might  get  an  ironworker  and  then  you  might 
get  a  labourer. 

That  does  not  prevent  any  of  those  par- 
ticular units  from  organizing  this  group,  pro- 
vided, in  their  own  constitutions,  they  could 
take  in  people  from  other  trades.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  makes  eminent  good  sense  to 
permit  these  groups  to  be  organized  if  they 
so  wish.  For  that  you  might  use  a  council  of 
trade  unions— that  kind  of  thing— who  would 
organize  the  particular  group. 
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This  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill,  that 
we  must  look  to  changing  circumstances  and 
conditions  in  the  future  and  try  to  meet  the 
problems  as  they  arise. 

This  pertains,  of  course,  to  certification  of 
these  people— that  they  may  belong  to  a 
union.  The  members  opposite  have  suggested, 
"No,  you  must  not  do  this.  We  must  not 
change  anything.  We  must  stick  to  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  different  craft  trades  and  have 
them  organized  separately."  I  think  that  that 
will  not  help  the  individuals  themselves,  nor 
will  it  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  I  wonder  how 
composite  crews  operate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  going  to  have  more  jurisdictional  disputes 
if  we  have  that  kind  of  situation,  rather  than 
if  we  have  one  union  that  looks  after  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  the  particular  group 
itself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  By  way 
of  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  evidence 
can  the  minister  give  to  the  House  of  the 
composite  crew  solution— which  the  trade 
union  movement  has  itself  devised  under  such 
circumstances— not  working?  Why  would  you 
wish  to  provide  this  invitation  to  jurisdic- 
tional disputes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    It  is  not  an  invitation. 

Mr.  Lewis:    It  is  a  direct  invitation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  member  does  not 
understand. 

Mr.  Lewis:    The  minister  is  saying  to  an 
ironworker,   he   is   saying   to   a   lather,   he   is 
saying- 
Mr.  Pilkey:    Sure  it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —to  a  sheet-metal  worker,  that 
suddenly  they  now  have  the  authority  to 
move  in  on  a  small  crew  and  seek  certifica- 
tion within  their  trade  union  reference  for 
people  who  previously  have  been  divided 
into  appropriate  crafts  and  who  have  collec- 
tively agreed  to  work  in  a  composite  fashion 
on  the  job  and  provide  the  contractor  with 
whatever  is  required.  Why  does  the  minis- 
ter want  to  insert  this  clause  now  without 
any  evidence  that  his  new  building  techniques 
are  impeded  by  the  present  arrangement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  For  the  simple  reason 
that  there  have  been  cases,  and  I  cited  one 
particularly,  where  they  wanted  certification 
for  a  particular  group.  They  were  prevented 


from  doing  so  because  they  could  not  sep- 
arately identify  each  person  with  particular 
skills. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Who  applied  for  the  cer- 
tification? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  employees. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  But  who? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Those  who  were  working 
in  the  operation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  operation  is  the  minister 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  referring  to  the 
National  Arts  Centre  case. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  National  Arts  Centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes.  They  could  not  get 
certification  because  they  could  not  be  separ- 
ately identified.  They  were  all  doing  some  of 
the  jobs,  but  they  were  not  separate,  doing 
their  own  individual  job.  Each  did  some  of 
each  other's  job  to  carry  the  whole  operation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  but  was  the  Arts  Centre 
built? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  Arts  Centre  was  built 
but  there  was  a  problem  in  reference  to 
certification.  In  our  view  those  people  should 
be  entitled  to  certification  if  that  is  their  wish. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  By  way  of  a  question,  who 
was  attempting  to  certify?  Was  it  one  of  the 
building  trades  attempting  to  certify  at  the 
Arts  Centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  was  one  of  that  group. 
I  cannot  identify  the  particular  union  at  this 
point,  from  my  memory. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Was  it  one  of  the  normal 
construction  trade  unions  in  Ottawa  or  was 
it  somebody  outside  the  normal  union— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  to  my  memory. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  cannot  remember  who  it 
was  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  remember  the— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  the  minister's  memory 
is  being  refreshed  by  the  page  boy.  I  would 
be  interested  to  know  who  sought  certifica- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  was  the  ironworkers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  ironworkers. 
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Mr.  De  Monte:  Were  they  attempting  to 
certify  bricklayers  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  member  has  to  re- 
member now  the  Metropolitan  Life  case  and 
the  application  to  change  the  constitution  of 
the  particular  trade  because  they  may  not, 
under  their  constitution,  from  time  to  time, 
permit  others  from  other  groups  to  belong 
to  their  particular  union. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  the 
case,  the  Metropolitan  Life  case  appears  to 
have  considerable  application  to  many  unions 
in  the  building  trades  which  do  not  admit  as 
members  persons  who  do  not  practice  that 
specific  skill.  Therefore,  the  minister's  argu- 
ment that  this  is  going  to  provide  for  repres- 
entation of  people  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  admitted  to  a  traditional  crafts  union 
leaves  it  open  to  a  group  such  as  the  Chris- 
tian Labour  Association  of  Canada,  very 
directly. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Is  this  the  fear? 

Mr.  Peacock:  The  minister  asks  if  this  is 
the  fear?  It  is  a  fear  in  that  all  through  the 
bill— several  sections  as  we  get  to  later 
clauses,  Mr.  Chairman— you  will  see  to  what 
extent  the  minister  has  now  made  it  possible 
for  this  particular  union,  the  Christian  Labour 
Association,  to  enter  the  construction  industry 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  ever  been 
possible  to  do  before.  That  union,  I  under- 
stand from  a  brief  that  was  presented  by  its 
representative,  Mr.  Vandezande,  organizes  in 
the  very  way  described  in  the  bill— across 
traditional  craft  lines  in  mixed  crew  fashion. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  any  union  likely  to 
benefit  within  the  construction  industry,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  that  union  because  it 
does  not,  like  many  other  unions,  as  the  min- 
ister has  just  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the 
Metropolitan  Life  case,  represent  solely  those 
people  who  have  a  particular  skill.  When 
we  come  to  later  sections,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  you  will  see  how  this  ties  in  with  the 
intent  to  make  it  considerably  easier  for  that 
particular  organization,  CLAC,  to  enter  the 
construction  industry. 

Mr.   Lewis:   Before  the  motion   is  put,   let 
us  put  on  the  record  to  the  minister  that  this 
is  an  invitation  to  trouble  in  the  construction 
trade  like  no  other- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Lewis:  —and  we  have  given  him 
advance  warning.  We  understand  the  pol- 
itical motivations  for  his  invitation  to  trouble, 
but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  he  can- 
not permit  the  trade  union  movement  to 
arrange  its  composite  crew  structure  amicably 
and  voluntarily  and  appropriately,  as  it  has 
done  in  virtually  every  single  instance  in  the 
past.  The  minister  has  opened  up  a  channel 
here  which,  as  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Windsor  West  has  indicated,  will  be  exploited 
by  those  who  have  no  use  for  the  traditional 
trade  union  apparatus— which  God  knows  has 
some  legitimacy  given  the  length  of  its 
evolution— and  has  no  use  at  all  for  keeping 
some  amity  in  the  work  force.  The  minister 
should  know  what  he  is  inviting  because  in 
clause  after  clause  he  has  a  diagnosis,  a  pre- 
scription, for  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Just  one  word- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —and  I  think  I  have  said 
this  before.  In  my  view  the  council  of  trade 
unions  would  be  the  best  one  to  represent 
this,  which  would  take  in  ironworkers, 
masons,  etc.  I  do  not  think  in  that  way  you 
are  going  to  help;  not  do  anything  else  but— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  then 
are  we  not  really  talking  about  the  composite 
crew  as  opposed  to  the  mixed  crew? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  me  ask  the  minister  one 
question  in  this  regard.  What  he  is  really 
saying  here  is  that,  because  of  the  size  of 
the  job,  it  is  more  efficient  to  have  a  mixed 
crew— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  the  size,  but  the  type 
of  work. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  type.  So  what  the  minister 
is  really  saying  then,  in  effect,  is  that  the  size 
of  the  job  is  not  relevant  in  terms  of  mixed 
crews.  It  could  be  a  large  project,  but  one 
would  still  have  mixed  crews  on  the  job,  even 
in  a  large  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Doing  a  particular  type  of 
work. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  All  right,  then,  could  the  minis- 
ter explain  to  the  House  what  he  is  talking 
about?  Is  he  suggesting  that  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  electricians  and  plumbers  would 
not  find  themselves  in  a  mixed  crew?  Is  that 
what  he  is  saying? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No;  it  depends  on  the  type 
of  work.  We  went  into  this  very  carefully  at 
the  standing  committee  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  that  time  the  member  was  nodding 
and  agreeing  with  the  situation  as  we  saw  it 
in  the  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  the  type  of  situation 
where  you  have  to  put  up  stone  or  facing 
stone  on  the  outside  of  modern  buildings.  If 
it  is  a  case  of  putting  it  up,  you  need  an 
ironworker;  you  need  masons;  you  need 
labourers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  was  nodding  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  somnambulant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Now,  it  does  not  go  beyond 
that  in  my  view,  but  it  applies  in  this  par- 
ticular situation  where  they  need  assistance. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Would  we  not  be  in  the 
position  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  iron- 
worker would  turn  around  in  a  mixed  crew— 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from 
happening— and  do  the  masonry  work,  trying 
to  lay  bricks?  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a 
labourer  in  a  mixed  crew  from  doing  down 
and  doing  the  plumbing  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Nonsense 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  the  minister  may  say  it 
is  nonsense  but— 

Mr.  De  Monte:  The  minister  takes  a  very 
lackadaisical  point  of  view,  but  the  whole 
point  is  that  he  is  going  to  wreck  the  trades, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  stop  a  building 
contractor  from  telling  a  labourer,  "Go  down 
and  put  in  that  fitting.  You  are  in  a  mixed 
crew;  you  are  a  jack-of-all-trades  and  master 
of  none.  Go  down  and  do  the  plumbing 
work." 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  an  invitation 
that  my  friend,  the  member  for  Windsor  West 
mentioned,  to  come  in  and  wreak  havoc  in 
the  construction  industry.  I  submit  with  re- 
spect, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  minister,  who 
is  attempting  to  solve  the  jurisdictional  aspect 
of  the  construction  trade  unions  in  another 
part  of  the  bill,  is  merely  destroying  his  whole 
concept  by  deception  in  this  Act.  He  attempts 
to  set  up  a  reasonable  and  viable  jurisdictional 
system  whereby  we  can  solve  jurisdictional 
disputes  through  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
and  with  this  section  he  takes  the  complete 
viability  out  of  that  section. 


Mr.  Pilkey:  I  just  want  to  make  a  very 
brief  comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  pointed  out,  I 
visualize  in  the  adoption  of  the  mixed-crew 
concept,  that  instead  of  providing,  as  the 
minister  pointed  out  on  the  first  section  of 
this  bill,  harmonious  relations  between 
employees  and  employers,  the  opposite  will 
be  true  as  a  result  of  this  section.  The  minis- 
ter is  inviting  more  industrial  strife  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  the  construction  indus- 
try by  adopting  the  mixed-crew  concept  and 
he  may  just  live  to  rue  the  day  that  this  type 
of  legislation  was  presented  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Pilkey's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  would  like  to  stack  that 
vote  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  far  there  is  no  vote. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  will  call  one  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mittee that  we  stack  the  votes— the  divisions 
—on  these  sections? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  on  all  sections- 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  this  one? 
Mr.  Lewis:  —because  it  is  yet  early. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right.  I  shall  set  the  motion 
aside  for  further  discussion.  Are  there  any 
other  questions,  comments  or  amendments  to 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  On  section  5,  I  move  that  sub- 
clause 1  of  clause  5  be  amended  by  deleting 
the  figure  "35"  in  the  first  line  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  "45"  and  by  deleting 
the  figure  "65"  in  the  second  and  fifth  lines 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "55." 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member.  i 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  right,  exactly. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  for  the  moment,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  introduce  also.  My  friend  from 
Oshawa  and  I  have  discussed  this.  My 
amendment  technically  is  different  but 
accomplishes  the  same  result.  For  instance, 
my  amendment  moves  for  a  deletion  of  this 
section  and  my  friend  from  Oshawa  moves 
that  we  move  the  section  back  to  where  it 
was  before  in  The  Labour  Relations  Act.  I 
would  like  your  direction.  Can  I  also  move 
my  amendment? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
is  substantially  different  to  that  of  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  and  that  we 
should,  therefore,  deal  with  the  motion  before 
the  committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  accomplishes  the  same 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  of  no  concern  to 
this  committee  at  this  moment.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  hon.  members  should  have  got 
together  before  presenting  it  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  We  did  but  we  did  not 
know  how  to  solve  the  problem.  Can  I  intro- 
duce my  motion  to  delete  also?  Would  that 
be  against  any  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  I  could  accept  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  as  long  as  it  does 
not  completely  negate— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  does. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  the  problem  with 
which  I  am  faced.  It  completely  negates  the 
motion  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  With  great  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  you 
could  delete  the  section.  All  it  would  mean 
is  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Act  and  it  does  not  mean  that  you  revert 
back  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  is  my  submission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  motion  should  be  to 
delete  the  amendment,  not  delete  the  section 
in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  other  words,  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  really  wants  to 
do  is  to  vote  against  the  amendment  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  by  way  of  clarification,  on 
a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman:  the  deletion 
proposed  by  the  member  for  Dovercourt  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  would  result  in  the  Act  remaining 
as  it  were,  which  is  the  upshot  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  member  for  Oshawa, 
which  makes  them  complementary  or  the 
same  or  whatever. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  That  is  my  position,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  amendment  and  my  friend 
from  Oshawa's  amendment  are  complement- 
ary in  that  they  accomplish  the  same  thing. 


Our  problem   was   if  we  moved  a  deletion, 
then  my  friend  could  not  move  the  changes. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Speaking  on 
the  point  of  order,  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Chairman 
is  aware  that  the  amendment  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
really  reverts  back  to  what  was  in  the  original 
Act— 35,  increasing  it  to  45;  65,  reducing  it 
to  55.  Would  it  not  under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  Chairman,  amount  to  the  same  thing  by 
voting  against  the  amendment  before  us? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  exactly  the  impres- 
sion I  gathered  in  listening  to  the  two  hon. 
members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  How  could  it  be?  No.  Just  by 
simply  voting  against  the  amendments  in  the 
bill  would  not  lay  out  the  figures  that  I  sug- 
gested. I  mean  I  think  you  have  to  make  the 
amendment  and  point  out  exactly  what  my 
position  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  have  accepted  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman;  let  us  debate. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  What  I  am  going  to  do,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  point  out  the  policies  that  this 
party  wishes  to  take  by  moving  an  amend- 
ment. Since,  in  your  opinion,  my  friend's 
amendment  and  my  amendment  accomplish 
the  same  thing,  then  I  should  respectfully 
suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  move  my  amendment  after 
the  amendment  of  the  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  get 
the  last  few  words. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  is  my  submission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  should  have  the  right  to 
move  my  amendment  after  the  amendment 
by  the  member  for  Oshawa.  The  reason  the 
member  for  Oshawa  and  I  spoke  is  that  we 
both  wanted  to  register  our  parties'  positions. 
If  I  had  moved  the  amendment  first,  sir,  it 
would  have  precluded  the  member  for 
Oshawa  presenting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  unfor- 
tunately did  not  present  his  first,  and  if  this 
motion  is  defeated,  the  section  carries. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  motion  will  not  be  de- 
feated, in  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  before  the  com- 
mittee may  or  may  not  be  defeated,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  anticipating  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
defeated. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  if  the  amendment  of  the  member 
for  Oshawa  is  defeated,  the  section  carries. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Then  I,  with  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  move  that  section- 
Mr.    Chairman:    I    can   accept  the   amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  All  right.  We  are  dealing 
with  section  5,  are  we  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  then  move,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  section  5  of  the  bill  be  deleted.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt,  with  respect,  says 
that  sections  5  and  1  of  the  bill  be  deleted. 
Is  this  what  is  intended? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Yes. 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  the  motion  is  not 
in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  only 
section  5  the  hon.  member  wishes  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  amendment  has  5, 
6  and  7. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  reads,  "I  move 
that  sections  5  and  1  of  the  bill  be  deleted." 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  is  just  5,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  the  hon.  member 
wishes  me  to  cross  out  the  word  "and"  and 
the  figure  "1"? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Right,  that  is  it.  The  only 
figure  that  should  be  there  is  5,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  corrected  the  motion 
now. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  De  Monte  moves  that 
section  5  of  the  bill  be  deleted  as  it  appears 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  With  respect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  whole  of 
section  5,  I  think  we  are  no  longer  talking 
about  the  same  thing.  Section  5  deals  with 
matters  that  go  beyond  mere  certification. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  suggested  earlier,  this 
motion,  in  my  view,  is  a  complete  negation 
of  the  intention  of  the  original  amendment. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  an  addition  to  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may?  It  goes 
beyond  my  proposals  or  my  amendment;  it 
goes  beyond  that.  Therefore,  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  my  amendment  first.  I  have 
another  amendment  to  section  5;  I  have  two 
amendments  to  section  5. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  would  be  to  clause  2? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right,  to  clause  2,  and  that— 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend 
is  quite  correct.  I  withdraw  that  motion,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Pilkey,  on  the  amend- 
ment to  subclause  1  of  clause  5. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  in- 
creases the  certification  requirement  for  auto- 
matic certification  to  65  per  cent  from  55  per 
cent,  and  decreases  the  current  45  per  cent 
to  35  per  cent.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would 
look  as  though  that  was  a  fair  exchange.  But, 
really,  when  you  carefully  analyse  what  the 
proposition  is  all  about,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  one  of  the  union  leaders  at  the  committee 
level,  he  said  it  was  like  trading  a  horse  for 
a  rabbit.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that.  The  decrease  to  35  per  cent  from 
45  per  cent  in  terms  of  providing  a  vote  is 
really  meaningless,  but  the  65  per  cent  really 
makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  automatic 
certification. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  check  Hansard 
on  Monday,  June  22  of  this  year,  we  really 
find  out  what  the  objective  of  the  minister 
was  in  this  regard.  He  said  that  the  require- 
ment for  certification  without  a  vote  will  be 
increased  from  the  current  55  per  cent  to 
65  per  cent  of  membership  support.  The 
objectives  of  these  changes  are  to  make 
certification  votes  more  readily  available.  And 
that  is  what  it  really  means:  it  makes  certifi- 
cation votes  more  readily  available. 

It  does  not  mean  that  there  are  going  to 
be  more  organized  workers  certified  in  legiti- 
mate trade  unions  in  this  province.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  minister  is  correct.  It  is 
going  to  provide  more  votes,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  the  unorganized  worker  in  this  prov- 
ince is  not  going  to  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  organization  as  his  counterpart  in 
the  trade  union  movement  has  available  to 
him  now.  When  I  say  available  to  him,  I  am 
talking  about  economic  progress,  the  improve- 
ment in  his  working  conditions  that  he  makes 
under  a  legitimate  organization. 
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I  want  to  suggest  that  this  amendment 
points  out  in  a  very  dramatic  way  that  this 
government  is  not  very  serious  about  elimin- 
ating poverty  in  this  province.  God  knows 
there  is  plenty  of  it;  one  in  every  five  persons 
in  this  province  is  living  below  the  poverty 
line.  One  of  the  ways  to  assist  in  eradicating 
poverty,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  organizing  of 
the  unorganized.  Yet  we  find  this  government 
bringing  in  a  proposition  that  will  negate  and 
destroy  the  opportunities  for  organization  in 
this  province. 

And  what  happens?  The  minister  knows 
first  of  all  that  it  is  not  really  65  per  cent 
that  is  necessary;  the  union  will  have  to  sign 
up  and  have  $1  payments  made  by  at  least 
75  per  cent  because  of  the  opposition  of 
round-robin  petitions.  When  it  is  in  front  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  there  are  exclu- 
sions because  of  people  being  in  a  supervisory 
capacity,  confidential  clerks  and  what  have 
you;  they  become  exclusions. 

Obviously  it  means  that  the  union  for 
certification  purposes  is  going  to  have  to  sign 
up  in  excess  of  65  per  cent.  And  then  we 
have  the  opposite  on  decertification  pro- 
cedures, where  they  do  not  have  to  pay  $1; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  write  out  their 
opposition  to  the  union  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  submit  that.  So  it  is  much  easier  going 
in  the  other  direction  for  those  people  who 
oppose  the  union.  Then  when  one  goes  to  the 
government's  proposition,  in  terms  of  accredi- 
tation, we  really  find  a  double  standard 
there,  where  for  accreditation  purposes  it  is 
51  per  cent  of  all  the  employers;  they  then 
become  certified  as  an  accredited  group. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  And  50  per  cent  of  the 
employees. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh  well,  50  per  cent  of 
the  employees.  Right.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
employees  there  but  65  per  cent  of  the 
employees  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Again  the  minister  is  treating 
the  employers  one  way,  and  the  employees 
in  a  different  fashion.  And  this  shows  up  a 
double  standard  as  far  as  certification  pro- 
cedures are  concerned:  one  for  the  employers, 
one  for  the  employees. 

The  minister  knows  that  in  any  certification 
vote— and  we  only  have  to  examine  the 
records  for  this— that  there  is  considerable 
employer  opposition,  and  with  a  greater 
opportunity    because    they    are    in    the    plant 


day  after  day.  The  union  representatives  have 
to  go  to  the  home  in  the  evening  and  meet 
the  employee;  the  employer  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  intimidate,  coerce,  do  anything  that 
he  wants  to  do.  The  minister  might  point 
out  that  there  is  some  protection  in  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  in  that  regard,  but 
they  still  have  the  opportunity.  It  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  to  have  employees  certi- 
fied in  a  legitimate  union. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  remark  again  that 
this  new  provision  of  lowering  the  percentage 
is  really  a  sham.  It  was  pointed  out,  and 
very  vividly,  at  the  committee  hearing  level 
that  where  votes  took  place  with  45  per  cent 
of  the  people  signed  up,  in  at  least  two-thirds 
to  three-quarters  of  those  situations  the  union 
was  not  certified. 

I  heard  members  on  the  committee— and  a 
number  of  employers,  by  the  way— arguing 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  certification  vote  in 
every  situation.  Well,  let  me  tell  the  min- 
ister that  he  has  taken  a  giant  step  in  that 
direction.  As  I  recall,  it  was  the  employers' 
suggestion  in  front  of  the  committee  that 
there  be  a  certification  vote  in  every  case. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  this  minister  has 
gone  a  long  way  in  supporting  every  brief 
that  was  presented  by  the  employers'  groups 
in  front  of  that  committee. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  if  this  government 
is  really  serious  about  giving  workers  in  this 
province  the  same  opportunity  of  negotiating 
so  that  they  share  in  the  economic  abundance 
that  is  created  in  this  province,  so  that  they 
can  share  in  better  working  conditions,  in 
better  living  standards  for  their  families,  then 
we  ought  to  go  back  at  least  to  the  55  per 
cent. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even  with  the  55 
per  cent  for  automatic  certification  that  was 
in  The  Labour  Relations  Act  previously,  only 
one-third  of  the  workers  in  this  province  are 
organized.  If  there  is  ever  a  shame  on  any 
government,  it  is  the  result  of  only  one-third 
of  the  workers  in  this  province  being  organ- 
ized. In  any  highly  industrialized  nations  in 
this  world,  at  least  where  they  are  conscious 
of  the  workers'  problems  and  the  right  to 
make  economic  progress,  there  are  at  least 
70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  workers  organized. 
They  were  given  an  opportunity  to  organize, 
not  the  roadblocks  this  government  throws  in 
the  way  of  certification  procedures  and  organ- 
ization of  the  unorganized.  I  urge  that  the 
minister  support  this  amendment  and  provide 
for  easier  access  to  organization  and  certifi- 
cation. 
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Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rising 
to  support  the  motion  by  my  friend  from 
Oshawa.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
part)'  does  not  agree  with  the  original  amend- 
ment introduced.  But  I  notice  in  committee 
he  did  give  a  little  by  introducing  subsection 
2.   Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  Pilkey:    Right. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  thought  that  perhaps 
when  he  gave  the  rabbit,  he  thought  he  might 
have  to  give  another  rabbit  in  order  to  placate 
the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  not  a  rabbit.  It  is  a 
very  important  move. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  agree,  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant move;  we  got  something  out  of  this, 
I  think.  I  think  the  minister  should  remem- 
ber that  this  party's  overall  interest  is  to  pre- 
serve a  viable  collective  bargaining  process. 
As  this  party  has  said  very  many  times,  it  is 
the  public  interest  that  must  override  all  our 
concepts  in  this  House.  I  think  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  served,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  mak- 
ing certification  easy.  We,  in  this  party, 
cannot  see  why  the  minister  has  to  put  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  the  unorganized  worker 
to  organize.  Of  course,  our  position  is  quite 
clear  on  that;  our  position  is  that  certification 
should  be  allowed  on  the  basis  of  50  plus  one. 

What  is  the  overriding  public  interest,  Mr. 
Chairman?  The  first  public  interest  is  that 
people  should  be  able  to  sell  their  time  and 
their  effort  for  what  they  can  get.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  maintain,  sir,  that  the  employer 
should  be  able  to  go  out  to  the  market  and 
squeeze  every  cent  of  profit  out  of  his  prod- 
uct. I  cannot  see  why  a  labourer  or  a  worker 
cannot  offer  his  wares  to  the  employer  for 
what  he  can  get.  After  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  free  economic  system  that  we  exist 
in;  and  the  worker  should  have  the  right  to 
freely  bargain  and  freely  demand  what  he 
feels  his  work  is  worth. 

The  only  way  the  worker  can  do  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  collect  himself  into  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  unit.  Then  he  goes  before 
the  Labour  Relations  Board,  and  tells  them 
that  he  has  sufficient  people  to  be  able  to 
form  a  collective  bargaining  unit  and  asks  for 
certification.  I  think  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situation  is  this;  it  is  easy  to  get  a  vote, 
easier  than  before  to  get  a  vote,  but  it  is 
awfully  difficult  now  to  get  certification.  If 
the  minister  had  listened  to  some  of  the 
trade  union  people  who  came  before  the  com- 
mittee in  order  to  get  a  65  per  cent  vote,  and 


in  order  to  get  automatic  certification,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  get  about  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  unit  signed  up. 

If  that  happened  in  politics,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  that  happened  in  this  House,  how  many  of 
us  would  be  sitting  here  today?  They  would 
have  to  have  another  runoff  election  to  make 
sure  that  many  people- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Maybe  in  York  Mills,  but  not 
the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  We  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Not  even  in 
York  Mills. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  think  that  the  minister 
has  missed  the  whole  crux  of  the  purpose  of 
the  labour  unions.  That  is,  to  be  able  to 
organize  the  unorganized  so  that  they  can 
bargain  with  the  employer,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  33  per  cent,  a  little  less 
than  33  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  organized.  I  think  that  in  the  concept  of 
liberal  democracy,  the  mixed  free  enterprise 
system,  we  have  got  to  give  the  worker  the 
right  to  organize  freely  and  make  it  as  easy 
as  possible  for  him  to  organize. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  last  man  who  came  before  us,  a  Mr. 
John  Crispo,  in  my  respectful  opinion,  was 
the  most  objective  of  the  people  who  came 
before  us  in  committee.  I  think  that  his  argu- 
ment is  that  in  the  tradition  of  our  western 
values,  and  in  the  mixed  free  enterprise 
system,  collective  bargaining  is  an  important 
process.  If  we  were  to  destroy  the  collective 
bargaining  process  we,  in  effect,  destroy  the 
very  system  under  which  we  operate. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  employers  to  say 
that  the  unions  use  coercion  and  that  they  use 
unethical  practices.  I  would  suggest  with 
respect  that  that  happens  on  both  sides.  I 
also  suspect  that  the  coercion  is  just  a  little 
tougher  on  the  employer's  side,  because  he  is 
the  man  sitting  there  with  the  bread.  He  has 
the  right  to  fire  and  to  hire  and  to  coerce 
and  to  threat.  It  is  high  time  that  we  got  to 
the  point  where  we  recognized  that  collective 
bargaining  is  an  integral  part  of  our  liberal 
democratic  system,  and  that  the  minute  we 
attempt  to  destroy  that  type  of  concept  by 
making  it  more  difficult  for  people  to  be  able 
to  become  certified,  we  might  even  be  de- 
stroying the  very  values  that  we  hold  so  dear. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  party 
will  support  the  amendment  by  the  member 
for  Oshawa. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  This  is- 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West  was  up  first. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  minister.  I  recall  in  the  standing 
committee  studying  the  bill  that  the  minister 
gave  us  some  figures.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  put  them  on  the  record 
today?  They  were  to  the  effect,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  that  84  per  cent  of  the  applications 
for  automatic  certification— that  is  the  auto- 
matic certifications  dealt  with  by  this  section 
—came  to  the  board  with  better  than  65  per 
cent  of  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  84  per  cent  or  there- 
abouts; this  is  over  a  period  of  the  last  three 
years,  from  1967  on.  Of  those  granted,  84 
per  cent  came  in  with  more  than  65  per  cent, 
approaching,  I  think,  75  per  cent  signed  up— 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figure  but  is  it 
approaching  75  per  cent  of  all  applications 
that  came  in  had  more  than  65  per  cent  of 
the  employees  in  a  particular  unit.  Those 
applications  came  in  with  over  65  per  cent 
of  the  employees  signed  up. 

Mr.  Peacock:  If,  under  the  new  section- 
once  it  carries,  Mr.  Chairman— the  trade 
unions  start  to  submit  applications  pretty 
consistently  with  75  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
employees  in  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit 
signed  up  in  support  of  the  application,  would 
it  be  the  minister's  intention  then  to  amend 
the  Act  at  some  future  date  to  raise  this  to 
75  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Because  that  is  apparently 
what  he  has  done  in  deciding  to— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Sure  they  will. 

Mr.  Peacock:  —raise  it  to  65.  I  suggested 
this  to  him  in  the  committee.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  other  basis  for  the  policy, 
if  it  is  such,  of  raising  the  requirement  for 
automatic  certification  from  55  per  cent  to  65 
per  cent.  It  is  like  what  they  do  in  setting 
the  speed  limits  on  the  401.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  finds  that  people  are 
driving  at  70  when  the  limit  is  60,  so  they 
raise  it  to  70  eventually. 

Now  if  that  is  not  the  basis  of  experience 
for  raising  it  from  55  to  65,  what  is  the 
policy  consideration  that  the  minister  has 
used  to  raise  it  and  make  it  harder  to  get 
automatic  certification?  Is  it  the  capacity  of 
the  union  to  come  in  with  10  per  cent  over 
what  is  required? 


Mr.  Lewis:  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Or  more  than  10  per  cent 
over  what  is  required  by  the  Act  as  it  now 
reads? 

Mr.  Deans:  He  has  made  it  impossible. 

Mr.  Peacock:  I  just  do  not  understand  at 
all  what  policy  consideration  lies  behind  this, 
other  than  the  experience  that  the  minister 
cited  to  us  in  the  committee— the  statistics 
that  were  cited  to  us. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  the  important  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  section  has  nothing  to  do 
with  speed  limits  at  all.  There  is  no  analogy 
with  any  such  foolishness  as  that.  This  section 
goes  to  the  very  essence  of  the  legislation; 
the  very  guts  of  it  can  be  determined  here. 
I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  any  un- 
articulated  major  premise  such  as  underlies 
this  section,  that  membership  in  a  trade  union 
is  such  an  evil  that  it  has  to  be  inhibited 
and  constrained  and  restrained  by  legislation. 

I  believe  in  a  principle  that  acknowledges 
the  right  and  would  encourage  the  unioniza- 
tion of  workers.  I  believe  in  legislation  that 
would  make  certification  virtually  automatic, 
if  they  indicated  that  they  wished  to  join  a 
pluralistic  association  for  the  advancement 
of  the  working  conditions,  wages,  conditions 
of  employment  and  everything  else  ancillary 
to  the  earning  of  a  living. 

I  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  a 
society  that  develops  a  mystique,  which  is 
directed  toward  the  end  that  the  attainment 
of  all  glory,  here  and  in  the  hereafter,  is  in 
the  advancement  of  the  profit  figures  on  the 
balance  sheet.  That  of  course  is  ancillary  to 
this  section,  that  labour  must  be  corralled, 
it  must  be  inhibited,  it  must  be  restrained 
from  impinging  upon  management  rights  to 
the  progressivity  of  the  margin  of  profit  that 
they  deserve  from  the  process  of  production. 

I  refuse  to  believe  in  a  system  that  treats 
a  human  being  and  his  contribution  of  his 
labour  as  one  of  the  components  of  produc- 
tion. I  prefer  to  believe  in  a  system  that 
encourages  the  just  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  goods  we  produce  among  those  who 
produce  them.  That  includes  the  working 
man. 

What  votes  are  taken  among  employers 
when  they  join  the  national  association  of 
manufacturers?  What  votes  are  taken  among 
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them  when  they  join  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce? Is  there  a  vote  in  the  Canadian 
Bankers'  Association?  To  mention  the  notion 
would  be  met  with  cries  of  anguish,  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  democratic  right;  yet  labour 
appears  to  tolerate  this. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  working  people  of 
this  province  in  1970  put  up  with  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  Minister  of  Labour  may 
require  that  65  per  cent  of  them— two  out  of 
three— indicate  that  they  wish  to  join  a  trade 
union. 

To  be  specific,  it  is  an  interesting  and 
curious  and  tragic  fact  of  our  history  to  note 
that  in  the  mining  industry,  at  the  time  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  was  instituted  a  few 
years  ago,  only  the  two  companies  with  the 
strongest  unions  had  a  pension  plan  for  their 
employees.  Not  one  of  all  the  other  compa- 
nies in  the  mining  industry,  reaping  out  of 
the  ground  that  great  storehouse  of  wealth 
that  a  benevolent  providence  has  bestowed 
upon  us  in  Ontario,  had  compulsory  checkoff, 
not  one  had  a  pension  plan.  You  see,  the  two 
go  together:  Weak  unions  and  the  absence  of 
a  rightful  incidental  of  their  employment- 
provision  for  their  old  age. 

My  uncle  worked  for  30  years  in  Hollinger 
mine,  died  in  the  sanitarium  at  Haileybury 
of  silicosis;  he  got  no  pension.  When  he 
finished— and  he  was  a  mine  captain,  which 
is  a  very  high  position  underground;  that 
means  he  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  shift 
mining  underground— he  developed  silicosis 
so  that  the  poor  man's  health  went  downhill 
and  he  lay  for  years  in  a  sanitarium  at 
Haileybury  until  he  finally  died  and  he  did 
not  have  a  cent  to  provide  for  his  old  age. 

But  those  Hollinger  brothers  picked  up  the 
wealth  they  had  garnered  from  the  sweat, 
the  labour  and  the  health  of  people  like  my 
uncle  in  Hollinger  mine,  and  when  the  ore 
bodies  ran  out  there,  they  picked  up  their 
millions  and  went  and  bought  the  great  iron- 
ore  deposits  in  Labrador. 

There  is  the  story  of  tragedy,  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  said  these  people  should 
not  have  strong  unions.  I  fight  tooth  and  nail 
with  the  Steelworkers  in  Sudbury,  the  largest 
local  union  in  Canada,  but  when  I  pass  the 
Steelworkers'  hall  I  am  willing  to  tip  my  hat 
in  respect  to  them,  because  I  know,  without 
exaggeration,  that  but  for  them  Inco  would 
have  them  working  underground  at  $1.25  a 
day.  That  is  what  they  were  paid  in  the 
Thirties;  that  is  what  they  got.  That  is  what 
my  father  got  when  he  worked  at  Buffalo 
mine  in  Cobalt— $1.25  a  day— to  support  a 
family  of  nine  and  his  wife. 


Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  With  the  sup- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Sopha:  So  I  tip  my  hat  to  the  Steel- 
workers  for  what  they  do,  and  I  note— may  I 
be  permitted  a  moment  of  humour— that  every 
time  the  Steelworkers  get  a  raise  for  the 
workers  in  their  triennial  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  Sudbury  law  association  increases 
the  tariff.  Every  time,  the  one  follows  the 
other;  up  goes  the  tariff  on  real  estate. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  nothing  funny  about 
that.  You  do  not  need  a  65  per  cent  vote 
there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  know,  you  do  not  need 
a  65  per  cent  vote  there.  Oh  no.  A  simple 
majority  will  carry  that.  But  that  is  illustra- 
tive of  what  we  do.  This  is  the  indignity  that 
we  heap  upon  workers.  The  Minister  of 
Labour  meets  with  these  hotshots  of  the 
industrial  relations  departments  of  these 
companies,  and  there  is  tacit  agreement:  We 
must  inhibit,  we  must  put  roadblocks  in  their 
way— a  very  good  word— we  must  restrain 
them. 

And  as  they  depart  from  the  Arctic  mon- 
soon to  the  land  of  the  crocodiles  in  Florida 
and  they  order  another  mint  julep  from  the 
waiter,  they  say,  "Is  this  not  terrible  what 
the  working  man  is  doing?  Is  it  not  awful 
the  demands  he  is  making?"  You  know  all 
the  cant  and  all  the  rhetoric  that  follows. 

Well,  what  do  I  believe  in?  I  said  I  no 
longer  believe  in  a  system  that  maximizes 
profits.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Dufferin- 
Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer)  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  god  of  profits  any  longer.  I  believe  in  the 
fair  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  production 
among  those  who  produce  them;  not  the 
mystique  of  the  balance  sheet. 

I  believe  in  a  society  that  recognizes  that 
the  human  being,  in  contributing  his  labour, 
is  putting  into  the  economy  all  that  he  has 
got,  the  totality  of  what  he  has  got.  He  has 
nothing  more.  He  has  not  got  the  skills  of  the 
architect,  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyer,  the 
dexterity  of  the  surgeon.  But  honestly  and 
with  dignity  he  contributes  according  to  his 
capacities.  If  he  cannot  maximize  his  return 
on  his  own,  then  I  say  he  has  the  inalienable 
right  to  join  together  with  his  fellows  to  do 
it  through  representatives  of  his  own  choos- 
ing—and to  hell  with  the  65  per  cent.  It  is  a 
sin  that  this  minister  lays  on  his  brow  in 
demanding  that  he  shall  garner  enough  sup- 
port. 

I  tell  you  on  this  November  10  that  I  am 
getting  tired  of  a  system  that  perpetuates 
this  evil  that  is  inflicted,  and  I  am  really  sur- 
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prised  at  the  working  people  of  this  province, 
that  they  go  on  year  after  year  and  they 
tolerate  this  type  of  inhibition  put  in  their 
way. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  must  remember  all  the 
abracadabra  that  is  found  in  the  labour  arbi- 
tration cases;  all  that  mystique  that  is  built 
up  by  the  labour  lawyer.  I  must  bear  in  mind 
all  that  nonsensical  jurisprudence  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Labour  Relations  Board.  It  is 
all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing,  the 
same  system;  they  surround  it  with  all  this 
folderol  in  order  to  constrain  these  people 
from  their  rightful  share. 

Well,  by  George,  we  will  vote  against  this 
provision  and  I  tell  the  House  that  if  the 
Lord  spares  me  around  here  long  enough, 
when  we  garner  the  sources  of  power,  one 
day  will  come  that  we  will  recognize  in  this 
House  as  a  matter  of  the  legislative  policy 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  that  working  people 
have  the  inalienable  right  to  join  trade  unions 
to  bargain  for  their  share  of  the  fruits  of 
production  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  minister  I  listened  to  what 
he  had  to  say  in  regard  to  the  decision  of 
increasing  the  numbers  for  automatic  certi- 
fication, and  truthfully  his  remarks  make  no 
sense. 

I  would  have  thought  that  in  the  year 
1970,  having  recognized  the  long  struggle 
of  the  average  worker  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  to  reach  a  level  of  being  able  to 
organize  and  to  have  organizations  that  he 
joins  recognized  by  the  majority  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  as  being  acceptable,  we  would 
be  now  moving  toward  making  membership 
in  these  organizations  more  easy,  simpler, 
more  acceptable  to  the  average  individual, 
more  acceptable  to  everyone. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  minister  is 
making  the  change;  I  do  not  think  anyone 
understands  that.  I  do  not  even  think  he 
understands  it,  unless  perhaps,  as  the  member 
for  Sudbury  said,  is  it  simply  that  his 
friends  have  come  to  the  minister  and  said, 
"The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  have 
to  step  on  the  heads  of  the  trade  unions"? 
Is  this  the  reason  why?  Is  it  just  simply  that 
the  friends  of  the  minister  and  his  party  have 
got  to  him  and  suggested  that  perhaps  it  is 
time  for  government  to  intervene  in  the  battle 
of  the  workers  to  achieve  some  form  of 
recognition? 


There  can  be  no  other  reason.  What  the 
minister  has  effectively  done  is  made  it  neces- 
sary for  every  trade  union  organizing  to  sign 
up  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  members, 
in  order  that  they  would  have  65  per  cent 
who  would  be  acceptable  by  the  board  for 
automatic  certification. 

I  seriously  wonder  whether  the  minister 
has  ever  given  any  thought  to,  or  ever  under- 
taken any  organizing  effort,  because  the 
whole  problem  of  organizing  is  in  trying  to 
organize  sufficient  numbers  of  people  in  the 
very  limited  time  that  is  allowed.  And  to 
make  it  more  difficult  at  this  stage— what  the 
member  for  Sudbury  has  said  is  so  true. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  economic  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  by  people  in  this 
province  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  organized  workers. 

The  organized  workers  have  gone  on  picket 
lines.  The  organized  workers  have  gone  out 
and  given  up  of  their  own  monetary  return 
in  order  to  improve  the  lot  of  everyone.  And 
now,  when  they  have  reached  the  point  of 
being  able  to  stand  in  the  marketplace  with 
sufficient  moneys  to  purchase  for  their  fami- 
lies, the  minister  is  going  to  deprive  all  the 
remaining  people  in  society,  who  might  want 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  possibilities, 
of  an  opportunity  to  do  this. 

There  is  a  real  problem.  The  government 
has  failed  miserably  to  recognize  its  respon- 
sibilities to  that  sector  of  society  who  are  not 
earning  sufficient  money  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  government's  minimum  wage 
is  far  below  what  is  required  to  live  with 
dignity  in  this  province.  In  fact  it  is  almost 
below  what  is  required  to  exist.  The  govern- 
ment's hours  of  work  Act  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  provisions  that  have  been  fought 
for  and  won  by  the  trade  union  movement 
right  across  the  province. 

In  almost  every  single  area  of  labour  rela- 
tions as  it  applies  to  the  actual  conditions 
within  a  manufacturing  operation,  the  govern- 
ment has  lagged  so  far  behind.  The  only 
thing  that  has  provided  any  form  of  equity 
for  people  has  been  the  action  and  activity 
of  people  who  have  come  together  to  form  a 
trade  union. 

To  make  it  more  difficult  in  1970  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  backward  step.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  one  might  have  expected  in  the  late 
1800s.  This  is  what  one  might  have  expected 
in  the  early  1900s.  This  is  what  one  might 
expect  in  some  countries  where  the  trade 
union  movement  has  absolutely  no  strength, 
and  where  all  of  the  economics  of  the  country 
are  dictated  by  the  privileged  few.  But  you 
do   not   expect  it   in   a   highly   industrialized 
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society  such  as  we  have,  for  the  trade  union 
movement  has  proved  its  worth  over  and  over 
and  over. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  coming  out  and 
making  it  more  difficult  for  the  organized 
sector  to  organize  even  further  and  raise  the 
economic  standards  of  the  people;  that  is 
exactly  what  he  is  doing.  To  say  that  the 
majority  of  trade  unions  come  in  with  an 
excess  of  65  per  cent  now,  really  is  of  little 
consequence,  because  they  are  doing  that  in 
order  to  guarantee  that  they  have  an  excess 
of  50  or  55  per  cent  when  the  final  tabula- 
tion is  made.  The  minister  is  now  making  it 
almost  imperative  that  they  have  about  80 
per  cent,  sir.    This  is  almost  impossible. 

In  other  words  the  minister  has  decided 
that  the  trade  union  movement  is  as  large  as 
it  is  ever  going  to  be.  And  he  has  decided  to 
guarantee  that  the  people  who  are  not  able 
to  exert  any  kind  of  economic  pressure,  the 
people  on  whose  behalf  this  government  has 
refused  to  pass  legislation,  are  not  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  raise  their  economic  stan- 
dards. 

This  one  portion  of  this  bill  is  really  the 
whole  sum  of  it.  It  is  an  attempt  by  this 
government  to  impede  the  growth  of  the 
trade  union  movement.  It  is  an  intervention 
by  this  government  on  behalf  of  its  friends 
to  stop  the  growth  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

How  the  minister  and  his  colleagues— those 
particularly  who  come  from  urban  commun- 
ities—can support  this  section  of  the  bill,  I  do 
not  understand,  it  runs  so  contrary  to  all  ot 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  happening.  How 
those  members  of  the  Tory  party  who  are 
representing  urban  communities,  industrial 
communities,  could  vote  for  this  section, 
recognizing  all  of  the  implications  of  it,  is 
beyond  me. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  might  even  lose  this 
vote,  to  be  quite  honest,  because  it  is  a  retro- 
grade stand  and  it  will  be  a  black  mark  on 
The  Department  of  Labour  and  a  black  mark 
on  this  government's  attitude  toward  organ- 
ized labour  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  like  those  who  have  spoken  before 
me,  I  fail  to  understand  the  need,  or  even 
the  wish,  to  increase  from  55  to  65  per  cent 
to  obtain  automatic  certification.  You  know  if 
we  in  this  House  needed  65  per  cent  to  get 
in  here,  there  would  not  be  very  many  of  us 
around— 


Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  would  not  be  here 
anyway. 

Mr.  Martel:  —and  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  the  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  in  common,  ordinary  dem- 
ocratic process— 

An  hon.  member:  Or  even  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Martel:  —the  understanding  is  that  50 
per  cent  plus  one  usually  constitutes  a 
majority. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  That  is 
for  automatic  certification. 

Mr.  Martel:  Now  instead  of  50  per  cent 
plus  one,  the  minister  is  saying  65  per  cent. 

An  hon.  member:  When  you  vote  it  is  50 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh  yeah,  65  per  cent  for  auto- 
matic certification.  So  all  the  democratic 
principles  go  out  the  window. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Does  the  member  not  understand 
this  or  is  he  just  pretending? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  understand  it.  The  minister 
maybe  should  read  it.  It  might  help  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  understand  it.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  member  does  not. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  might  help  the  minister— 
sixty-five  per  cent  for  automatic  certification. 
What  about  the  difficulties  in  getting  60— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  What  about  a  vote? 

Mr.   Martel:   About  a  vote?  The  beautiful 

part  of  the  minister's  whole  bill- 
Mr.    Pilkey:    The    member    is    not    talking 

about  a  vote,  he  is  talking  about  automatic 

certification. 

Mr.  Martel:  —is  that  the  minister  tries  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  is  balancing  off 
35  per  cent  for  a  vote;  we  reduce  it  from  45 
per  cent  to  35.  The  only  trouble  is,  in  the 
minister's  last  five  years  of  tabulation  the 
number  of  votes  lost  runs  anywhere  from 
two-thirds  to  75  per  cent,  and  the  automatic 
certifications  are  about  82  per  cent.  All  right, 
82  per  cent  automatic  certification  at  55  per 
cent. 
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I,  like  the  speakers  before  me,  can  only 
judge  from  what  the  minister  is  doing  that 
he  is  attempting  to  make  it  more  difficult  to 
organize  the  unorganized  and  other  people 
who  have  had  the  most  difficulty,  otherwise 
they  would  have  now  been  organized.  There 
is  no  problem  when  you  get  to  16,000  em- 
ployees, but  there  is  with  the  plants  of  200 
and  300  employees,  where  intimidation  and 
so  on  can  be  used  to  prevent  a  bargaining 
agreement. 

I  think  of  the  Sudbury  hospital  at  the 
present  time— St.  Joseph's  Hospital— where 
they  are  attempting  to  organize.  You  know 
what  you  do.  You  immediately  find  out  by 
sending  a  petition  around  asking  who  is  not 
in  favour  or  who  is  in  favour  and  recently 
they  fired  three  of  the  nurses  who  were  in 
favour  of  a  bargaining  unit  at  the  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital. 

I  wrote  to  the  deputy  minister  this  summer. 
The  same  thing  was  happening,  I  believe, 
at  Waverley  Cement,  where  the  list  was  sent 
around,  and  of  those  who  did  not  sign  the 
list,  some  of  them  who  were  opposed  to  it 
found  themselves  fired.  So  the  government 
increases  it;  it  makes  it  even  more  difficult 
for  those  who  most  need  collective  agree- 
ments, who  need  the  protection  of  a  union. 
It  makes  it  even  more  difficult  for  this  group 
to  get  organized.  Now  I  can  only  see  that  it 
is  a  deliberate  attempt  by  this  minister  and 
those  in  that  party  who  support  him  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  people  who  are  un- 
organized to  have  the  same  amenities  of  life 
that  the  people  who  are  now  organized  are 
enjoying. 

I  simply  implore  the  minister  to  return  this 
to  the  55  per  cent,  because  he  really  does  not 
stand  to  gain  a  thing;  there  is  really  nothing 
there.  It  is  not  going  to  improve  anything; 
the  only  thing  it  is  going  to  do  is  make  it 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  will  improve  it  for  his  un- 
organized friends. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  it  is  not  going  to  improve 
it,  why  does  he  want  to  change  it  to  make  it 
more  difficult? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister.  Are 
there  any  further  people  who  wish  to  make 
representation  before  the  minister  replies? 
The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  members  opposite. 
I  have  heard  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
say  before  that  he  is  in  favour  of  free  votes; 
today  he  is  not. 


On  the  certification  procedures,  under  the 
existing  Act,  it  requires  50  per  cent  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  ballots  of  all  those  eligible  to 
vote.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  section— 
and  not  just  the  one  part  of  it  we  are  dealing 
with,  we  are  dealing  with  the  whole  picture 
-we  have  changed  it  so  that  it  is  the  majority 
of  the  votes  cast- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  under  pressure  from  the 
committee! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    Pressure- 
Mr.  Lewis:   It  was  not  in  the  original  docu- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  was  not  the  pressure 
of  any  committee.  We  brought  it  into  the 
committee  right  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  was  it  not  in  the  original 
bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  And  the  whole  point  is 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  is  not  in 
favour  of  votes  by  employees  to  select  a 
union.  He  has  made  that  pretty  clear.  He 
wants  to  do  it  in  a  different  way.  There 
should  be  a  right  to  do  it  in  a  different  way, 
but  there  should  also  be  free  votes,  super- 
vised votes,  so  that  the  people  can  freely  ex- 
press their  wishes.  I  put  a  good  deal  of  faith 
in  that. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Why  do  you  not  reduce  it  to 
10  per  cent  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Because  when  you  look 
back  over  die  votes  for  the  last  20  years  you 
will  find  that  employees  wanting  certification 
win  more  votes  than  they  lose.  Not  only  that, 
just  winning  die  vote  or  establishing  the 
union  is  not  the  main  objective  of  all  of  this. 
Rather,  it  is  to  establish  a  new  relationship 
between  the  union,  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  employer  so  that  they  can  go 
out  and  bargain  collectively  and  reach  an 
agreement. 

You  will  find,  looking  at  the  statistics— and 
these  statistics  cannot  prove  things,  you  have 
to  look  at  them  as  guides— that  those  who 
come  in  for  a  vote,  with  perhaps  close  to  50 
per  cent,  will  win  more  votes.  Whereas  those 
who  come  in  with  just  over  the  50  per  cent  in 
applications— and  perhaps  just  55— you  will 
find,  at  least  the  statistics  indicate,  they  do 
not  win  so  many  votes  if  it  has  to  go  to  a 
secret  vote. 

I  think  the  employer  has  much  more  re- 
spect for  the  union  when  there  is  a  secret  vote 
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for  certification.    I  think  that  their  relation- 
ship in  the  future  years  of  collective  bargain- 
ing is  much  better.   The  parties- 
Mr.  Pilkey:    There  is  even  greater  respect 
if  they  get  in  automatically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    The  parties  are  stronger 
to  deal  with  these  matters- 
Mr.  Pilkey:    I  will  say  if  they  are  certified— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Through  it  all,  there  will 
be  better  industrial  relations  between  them. 
Quite  frankly,  I  am  amazed  at  the  fear  of  the 
members  opposite  of  a  secret  ballot  for  certi- 
fication, because  the  union  leaders  them- 
selves— 

Mr.  Lewis:    It  is  a  memorable  fear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  union  leaders— the 
member  for  Oshawa  advocated  we  make  votes 
easier;  he  advocated  it  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right.  I  said  put  it  down  to  10 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  leaders  of  the  unions 
have  made  it  clear  to  us  that  they— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  If  the  minister  is  really  serious 
about  a  vote,  he  should  put  it  down  to  10 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  leaders  of  the  unions 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  can  win  votes. 
They  have  made  that  view  directly  to  us  and 
forcibly,  and  now  we  come  along  and  are  told 
they  cannot  win  votes.  What  a  pessimistic 
view  the  opposition  is  taking  of  certification. 
This  is  designed- 
Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  who  said 
they  cannot  win  votes?  We  said  that  votes 
are  more  difficult  to  win. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    Right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right,  and  the  balance 
is  in  favour  of  automatic  certification. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  member  up  above 
said  they  could  not  win  with  votes. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Who  said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  member  behind  the 
leader;  up  in  the  corner  there.  The  member 
for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:    Nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Certainly  the  65  per  cent 
may  cause  more  votes,  but  those  who  come 


in  with  the  65  per  cent,  in  my  view,  will 
be  sure  of  certification.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  applications  comes  in  substan- 
tially above  that.  In  my  view  this  will  con- 
i  tribute  over  the  next  years  to  more  certifica- 
tions than  we  have,  and  they  will  be  stronger 
unions  because  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  statistical  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear 
further  from  the  minister:  In  the  last  five 
years,  from  1964  to  1969,  for  which  figures 
are  available  from  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board,  there  is  a  total  of  964  applica- 
tions for  a  vote.  The  result,  by  way  of  the 
vote,  was  345  of  them  were  won  and  619 
were  lost.  There  were  4,400  applications  by 
way  of  automatic  certification  reviewed,  with- 
out the  vote.  Of  those  applications  3,633 
were  granted  by  the  board;  761  of  them  were 
dismissed. 

Surely  that  demonstrates  an  absolutely 
overwhelming  preponderance  in  favour  of  the 
automatic  certification  process.  But  the  min- 
ister is  pleased  with  the  relative  atmosphere 
of  industrial  relations  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario and  he  is  forever  asserting  that  pleasure. 
Why  is  he  now  endeavouring  to  inhibit  the 
route  of  automatic  certification?  What  is  it 
about  the  present  situation  that  offends  him? 
Why  has  he  fastened  on  the  figure  of  65  per 
cent?  Where  did  he  get  it  from?  How  did  he 
arrive  at  it?  What  prompts  him  to  use  it? 
All  the  experience  of  the  figures  he  has  over 
the  last  five  years  negate  the  validity  of  it. 
Why  did  he  choose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  have  any 
reply? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  like  to  know  why. 
What  in  God's  name  or  reason  is  there  for 
pulling  out  of  the  air  the  65  per  cent  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  were  not  content  to 
look  at  just  the  last  five  years.   We  went  back 
to  1950  and  there  were  more  votes  won  than 
were  lost- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Certainly! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —recently,  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  went  back  to  1950 
in  order  to  demonstrate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Could  the  member  listen 
for  a  minute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  listen. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  listening. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Objection  is  almost  auto- 
matic with  this  member.  He  will  find  that  in 
those  cases  where  there  are  votes,  collective 
agreements  are  reached  in  a  higher  percent- 
age of  cases  than  those  where  there  are  auto- 
matic certifications  granted  with  minimal 
support. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Will  the  minister  give  us  the 
evidence  for  them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  have. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  cannot  possibly  be  so. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
challenge  the  minister  to  put  the  evidence  in 
front  of  us.  He  should  show  us  the  docu- 
mentation for  that  kind  of  assertion.  How  can 
that  possibly  be  so?  You  have  had  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  automatic  certifications 
than  you  have  had  votes.  In  the  last  five 
years  it  is  3,633  to  345.  It  is  10  to  one  in 
favour  of  automatic  certification. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  In  those  areas  of  just  over 

the  55  per  cent. 

■ 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  see  the  evidence  in 
the  Legislature.  He  is  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
He  has  a  vast  civil  service  apparatus  at  his 
hands.  Show  us  where  the  subsequent  con- 
tracts have  been  more  easily  negotiated  when 
votes  have  been  taken.  Has  he  a  single  piece 
of  evidence  other  than  a  bald  assertion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  we  have  evidence. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  evidence.  Can 
he  show  it  to  the  House? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  debating  his 
bill  on  The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  and 
he  does  not  have  the  evidence  for  an  assertion 
like  that.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
unparliamentary  as  it  may  be,  I  do  not  believe 
it;  I  just  do  not  believe  it!  I  think  that  is  a 
lot  of  claptrap  that  the  minister  is  clutching 
from  the  air  to  justify  something  which  is 
absolutely  indefensible. 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  could  not  possibly  have 
more  difficulty  in  reaching  first  contracts  with 
unions  that  are  receiving  automatic  certifi- 
cation, because  if  we  look  at  the— 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  said  to  the  member  it  was 
those  cases  which  were  just  over  55  per  cent. 
I  said  those  over  55  per  cent.  The  point  I 
made  before  is  that  where  you  have  unions 
come  in  or  certification  applications  granted 
when  they  are  just  over  the  permissible  limit 
there  is  frequent  conflict,  and  very  frequently 
they  are  not  able  to  reach  a  collective  agree- 
ment. Whereas  those  who  have  had  a  vote 
and  have  been  certified  on  that  basis  of  50 
per  cent— as  it  was  before— 50  per  cent  of— 

Mr.  Deans:  In  other  words,  if  you  have  50 
per  cent  plus  one  there  is  a  proper  chance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Fifty  per  cent  of  those 
eligible  to  vote,  now  it  is  going  to  be  50  per 
cent  of  the  votes  cast  by  our  amendment.  It 
will  result  in  a  larger  number  of  certifications 
obtained  by  reason  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That,  I  take  it  then,  is  at  the 
root  of  all  this,  that  you  want  to  curtail  the 
process  of  automatic  certification  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No  I  do  not.  I  want  to 
make  it  surer  so  that  they  will  obtain  collec- 
tive agreements. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  want  to  make  it  surer  so 
they  will  obtain  collective  agreements? 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  do  you  not  then  enter 
into— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  if  that  is  in  fact  what 
underlies  it,  why  have  you  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  present  to  this  House  to  demon- 
strate where  it  has  been  difficult  before? 
That  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  advanced 
that  argument.  You  have  said  that  a  great 
number— 84  per  cent— have  come  in  excess 
of  65  per  cent  seeking  automatic  certification. 
You  have  suggested  that  as  a  way,  I  suppose, 
of  trying  to  legitimize  the  figure  of  65  per 
cent. 

But  now  you  give  different  reasons:  you 
want  to  make  the  collective  agreement  more 
easily  obtainable  and  you  think  you  will 
do  it  this  way,  and  you  have  not  a  single 
tittle  of  evidence  before  the  House  to  show 
it,  not  one.  You  are  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  you  are  bringing  in  an  amendment  in 
this  Act  which  will  seriously  undermine  the 
capacity  to  organize  in  all  the  unorganized 
areas  which  are  rather  unhappily  called  the 
industrial  ghetto,  but  which  do  involve 
between  three  quarters  of  a  million  and  one 
million  people  in  the  southern  Ontario  area 
alone. 

You  know  the  chamber  of  commerce,  Mr. 
Minister,  which  presented  a  brief  to  you  on 
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The  Labour  Relations  Act,  said  about  repre- 
sentation votes: 

We  support  the  minister  as  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  since  it  should  tend  to 
more  truly  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
employees  through  the  conduct  of  more 
votes.  Ultimately,  we  maintain  that  this 
objective  would  be  more  fully  realized  by 
requiring  a  vote  by  secret  ballot  in  all 
cases  of  certification. 

And  that  is  your  ultimate  objective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  really  what  you  are 
after. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  half  way  to  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  the  chamber  of  commerce 
approach  to  labour  relations  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  speak  at  their  annual  din- 
ners—have they  invited  you  yet?— because  you 
will  be  a  modern  hero  for  them  the  way  you 
are  going. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  go  to  their 
dinners. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  you  will  be  invited.  You 
will  be  the  congenital  head  table  guest  if  you 
raise  the  levels  of  certification  any  higher. 
How  did  you  choose  the  65  per  cent  figure? 
Can  we  come  back  to  that?  I  would  like  to 
know  why  you  chose  that  percentage  point? 
What  made  you  choose  65  and  not  60  or  70, 
or  higher? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Because  we  carefully  exa- 
mined the  history  of  the  past  applications. 
There  were  a  lot  of  recommendations,  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  when  I  introduced  this  bill. 
We  had  the  Rand  commission,  there  is  the 
Wood  task  force  report,  there  is  the 
Goldenberg-Crispo  report  in  construction; 
there  are  a  number  of  other  submissions  pro- 
viding recommendations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  did  Woods  say  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  He  said  just  that,  65. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  but  Woods  would  reduce 
the  voting  below  35  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  He  recommended  that  it 
should  be  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Yes. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  And  it  is  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  know,  but  why  not  50  plus 
one  for  the  simple  matter  of  automatic  cer- 
tification? Why  not  50  plus  one?  Why  are 
you  asking  65  per  cent  from  the  employees? 
Can  I  ask  you  another  way?  Why  are  you 
allowing  50  plus  one  for  the  employers  and 
requiring  65  per  cent  for  the  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  you  are  comparing 
apples  to  oranges  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why?  Why?  In  this  bill,  in  a 
few  sections  later  on,  you  grant  to  the 
employers  accreditation— substitute  the  word 
certification— if  they  have  50  plus  one  of  the 
employers  and  of  the  employees.  Why  do 
you  give  to  them  a  50  per  cent  right  and  you 
ask  of  the  employees  65  per  cent  in  the  trade 
union  movement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why?  Explain  the  difference. 
I  am  here  and  we  have  got  lots  of  time. 
I  would  like  to  know  why  the  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  will  get  to  the  other 
part. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no,  no.  Tell  me  now.  Tell 
me  now  why,  for  the  trade  union  movement, 
for  the  workers  in  the  province,  you  ask  65 
per  cent;  and  for  the  employers  you  ask  50 
plus  1?    What  is  the  reasoning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  comes  back  to  the  same 
point.  You  still  do  not  want  any  secret 
votes  by  the  employees. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  discussing  the  votes 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  but  you  do  not  want 
to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  discussing  the  votes. 
I  am  accepting  the  pattern  of  labour  relations 
in  Ontario.  I  am  asking  you  why  you  have 
raised  the  percentage  for  automatic  certifi- 
cation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  told  you  once.  That 
is  enough. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  asked  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman;  I  would  like  an  answer  to  it.  Why 
is  50  per  cent  plus  one  applicable  to  the 
employers  and  why  is  65  per  cent  required 
of  the  employees?   What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Deans:  Because  the  employers  are  his 
friends. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Can  you  answer  that  question 
for  me? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  He  is  not  going  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  mean,  it  is  a  society  where 
one  man,  one  vote  is  the  normal  adage. 
Since  roughly  1832  that  has  been  a  relatively 
well  accepted  principle  of  democratic  system. 
Why  one  law  for  the  employers  in  the  same 
bill  and  an  entirely  different  one  for  the  em- 
ployees? Just  tell  me?  I  will  accept  the 
explanation,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  already  dealt  with 
that  and  I  will  deal  with— 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  you  have  not  dealt  with 
it  at  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  minister  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  question?  I  would  like 
to  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  said  I  would  deal  with 
the  other  when  we  get  to  the  accreditation. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  He  can  pick 
and  choose  when  he  wants  to  answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  this  is  not  the  question 
period.  You  cannot  refer  it  to  the  order 
paper.  We  are  on  clause  by  clause  in  com- 
mittee now  and  we  can  stay  here  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  until  you  are  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  question. 

You  say  that  you  arbitrarily  set  a  level  of 
65  per  cent  for  certification  on  the  basis  of 
your  analysis.  You  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing. You  understand  full  well  what  you  are 
doing.  We  do  not  have  to  be  disingenuous 
with  each  other.  You  know  that  unions  will 
have  to  come  in  with  80  per  cent  or  more  in 
order  to  achieve  65  per  cent  of  automatic 
certification. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Wrong. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  He  is  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  they  are  coming  in  now 
with  75  per  cent  by  your  own  words  and 
just  making  it  past  the  55  per  cent  because 
of  the  employer's  counter  petitions,  because 
of  the  cards  that  drop  by  the  wayside.  You 
understand  that  process.  You  are  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour.  You  are  forcing  on  the  trade 
union  movement  now— more  important,  on 
the  unorganized  worker— the  need  to  have 
80-per-cent-plus  signed  up  in  order  to  achieve 
automatic  certification. 

Where  is  the  thrust  of  organizing  occurring 
now  in  the  Province  of  Ontario?  The  textile 
workers  are  trying  or  organize  the  Hanes 
Hosiery  and  the  Alpine  Meat  Products  area. 


The  Canadian  Food  and  Allied  Workers  are 
trying  to  organize  all  the  little  shops.  The 
steelworkers  are  working  with  Wiener 
Electric  and  Allanson  Manufacturing.  That  is 
where  the  organizing  is  taking  place  in 
southern  Ontario,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
industrial  ghetto  where  the  work  force  is 
extremely  vulnerable. 

As  the  minister  knows,  frequently  the  units 
are  recently  arrived  immigrants,  frequently 
largely  female  in  composition,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  win  the  kind  of  collective  bargain- 
ing apparatus  which  one  used  to  be  able  to 
be  able  to  win  when  going  into  a  vast  plant 
like  Inco  or  Stelco  or  Algoma;  it  is  much 
more  difficult  when  you  are  dealing  with 
groups  of  50  to  60  or  100  employees,  and 
you  are  now  asking  them  to  sign  up  literally 
80  per  cent  in  order  to  achieve  the  65  per 
cent  for  automatic  certification. 

Now  if  you  are  requiring  that  of  them  and 
if,  in  the  process,  you  are  going  to  make  it  so 
much  more  difficult  to  organize  the  unorgan- 
ized worker  in  Ontario— which  this  legislation 
does— it  seals  the  fate  of  the  unorganized 
worker  in  a  more  dramatic  way  than  any- 
thing else  you  have  ever  done.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  introduce  accelerated  changes  to 
your  minimum  wage  every  three  months, 
because  they  will  never  be  able  to  organize 
for  themselves  under  this  legislation. 

Why  are  you  prepared  to  exact  that  of  the 
exployees  and  to  allow  for  the  employers 
purely  50  per  cent?  Will  you  explain  that  to 
us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  member  is  dealing 
with  two  different  things,  Mr.  Chairman. 
When  you  talk  about  small  plants,  and  so  on, 
it  is  very  important  to  that  kind  of  group 
that  the  move  we  are  making  is  to  change  it 
to  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  rather  than  a 
majority  of  those  eligible  to  vote.  This  is 
going  to  have,  in  my  view,  a  substantial 
effect- 
Mr.  Lewis:  We  agree  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  All  right.  And  yet,  through 
that  means— or  through  the  automatic  certifi- 
cation, because  they  are  not  a  large  number 
—the  difficult  area  in  the  automatic  certifica- 
tion has  been  in  those  cases  where  they  have 
come  in  with  just  over  the  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  means  coming 
in  with  just  over  55  per  cent  of  the  cards 
signed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Sixty  per  cent  to  65  per 
cent— it  has  been  in  that  area  where  there 
has  been  substantial  difficulty. 
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Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  has  made  it 
harder. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry;  I  want  to  under- 
stand it.  The  difficult  area  has  been  where 
they  come  in  with  just  over  55  per  cent  of 
the  cards  signed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  not  difficult  for  us, 
but  difficult  for  them  in  organizing,  because 
they  have  been  very  close  to  the  line.  It  has 
been  a  real  question  on  management's  part 
as  to  whether  the  union  really  represented  a 
majority  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  is  to  make  that  decision? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  makes  that  decision? 
Management  or  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No— it  has  been  by  experi- 
ence. We  have  found  in  those  cases  the 
unions  have  had  difficulty  in  organizing,  then 
they  go  to  the  votes  and  they  have  difficulty 
winning  the  votes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  whole  lot  of  the  govern- 
ment members  should  resign  because  they  do 
not  represent  50  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
Ontario.  They  should  quit. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  us  follow  that  philosophy 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  What  the  minister 
is  saying  is  that— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  illogical  then.  What  the 
minister  is  saying  is  that  if  there  is  56  per 
cent  of  the  cards  signed— and  we  have  auto- 
matic certification  because  it  is  over  55  per 
cent— it  is  more  difficult  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  no,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Just  let  me  finish  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  what  I  said  to  the 
member  was  that  they  had  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  certification.  There  were  questions 
of  duplications  and  so  forth.  The  member 
knows  the  procedures  well  enough. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  But  that  is  not  what  the  min- 
ister said  a  moment  ago.  He  said  that  the 
reason  for  the  higher  percentage  was  that  it 
made  it  less  difficult  to  get  a  collective  agree- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  quote  exactly 
what  the  minister  said,  because  I  want  to 
follow  up  on  this  point.  He  said  the  objective 
of  these  changes  is  to  make  certification  votes 
more  readily  available  and  also  to  ensure  that 


the  certification  procedure  accurately  reflects 
the  true  wishes  of  the  employees  concerned. 

And  what  he  said  was,  if  the  union  is  cer- 
tified with  56  per  cent  of  the  cards  signed, 
that  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  achieve 
an  agreement  as  opposed  to  one  with  a  vote, 
so  that  the  employees  could  accurately  reflect 
their  decision. 

This  is  what  the  minister  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  minister  did  not  say  that? 

Mr.  Deans:  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  okay,  what  did  he  say 
then? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tell  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  What  I  said  to  the  hon. 
member  was  that  looking  at  the  history  of 
applications  for  certification,  we  have  found 
where  they  came  in  with  just  over  the  55  per 
cent  or  a  few  per  cent  higher,  that  in  many 
cases  their  application  did  not  stand  up  for 
the  automatic  certification- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —and  they  needed  a  vote. 
Mr.  Deans:  Well  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Let  us  look  at  it  a  little 
dispassionately  for  a  moment.  In  those  cases 
where  they  had  to  go  for  a  vote,  in  a  higher 
percentage  of  instances  they  did  not  win  the 
vote  when  they  went  to  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So?  It  is  a  free  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  On  the  other  hand,  where 
they  came  in  for  a  vote  and  applied  for  a  vote 
they  did  not  necessarily  have  in  their  cards 
50  per  cent— and  they  should  not  necessarily 
show  all  the  strength  they  have— but  when 
they  came  in  for  the  secret  vote  they  won 
more  votes  on  this  basis  than  in  the  other 
proportion. 

These  are  the  strange  situations  that  some- 
times pertain.  For  the  continuing  relationship 
of  the  parties,  we  have  found  they  have  a 
better  relationship— a  stronger  relationship— if 
there  has  been  a  vote.  The  management  rec- 
ognizes that  the  union  does  in  fact  represent 
the  wishes  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
minister  is  questioning  the  integrity  of  the 
board  in  their  examination  of  the  cards. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Sure  he  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  he  is  doing. 
If  they  hand  in  the  cards  and  the  cards  are 
phoney,  the  board  is  supposed  to  check! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well  they  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  do?  Well  okay;  then 
the  minister's  point  has  no  validity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Just  a  minute.  Sometimes 
they  come  in  with  less  than  55  per  cent  and 
in  that  view  they  are  coming  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  were  not  talking  about 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Now  in  those  cases,  they 
more  frequently  win  those  votes  than  other 
ones. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  not  only  those  votes. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  But  surely— 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  does  not  alter  this  argu- 
ment, but  the  minister  can  at  least  prove  that 
to  us.  He  can  show  us  the  material  for  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  the  minister  is  really 
saying  is  that  if  56  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  the  bargaining  unit  sign  a  card,  and  they 
pay  $1,  and  that  is  upheld  by  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  for  automatic  certification, 
and  obviously  the  alternative  to  that  is  there 
ought  to  be  a  vote  for  certification.  Then,  if 
50  per  cent  plus  one  vote  for  the  union,  there 
is  a  better  relationship  with  the  employer. 
That  is  what  the  minister  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  utter  nonsense.  The 
minister  has  56  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
have  signed  a  card— this  is  not  a  decertifica- 
tion procedure,  they  have  actually  signed 
their  name  to  a  card— and  they  paid  $1  to 
justify  the  application.  Now  the  minister  is 
telling  us,  telling  this  House  that  if  that  is 
accepted  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board- 
even  with  the  employer  there,  questioning  the 
cards— that  if  56  per  cent  of  them  are 
accepted,  that  that  does  not  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  employer  in  terms  of  good 
industrial  relations  as  50  per  cent  plus  one— a 
lesser  percentage  of  those.  Just  because  they 
went  through  the  vote  procedure,  we  are 
going  to  obviously  get  much  more  harmoni- 
ous collective  bargaining  procedures  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  That  is  what  the  minister 
said,  and  I  say  that  that  is  utter  nonsense. 


Mr.  Deans:  Hogwash! 
Mr.  Pilkey:  It  is  utter  nonsense- 
Mr.  Deans:  Piffle! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  -that  that  philosophy  is  rele- 
vant to  the  question  of  collective  bargaining. 
I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister  that  if  58 
per  cent  of  the  people  signed  a  card  and 
paid  their  $1,  obviously  that  should  have 
more  impact  on  the  employer  than  50  per 
cent  plus  one.  He  knows  then  at  50  per  cent 
plus  one,  49.9  are  in  opposition  to  the  union 
and  that  all  be  has  to  do  is  turn  a  couple  of 
people  around  and  he  could  get  decertifica- 
tion vote  at  some  point  in  time.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  union  is  not  going  to  receive  the 
all-out  support  of  the  employees  in  any  kind 
of  collective  bargaining  programme. 

So  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister  that 
that  is  just  utter  nonsense  in  terms  of  auto- 
matic certification  versus  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  leave  the  question 
open? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  point  out  the  mem- 
bers are  becoming  repetitious. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  there  is  nothing  repetitious. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  can  settle  it  with  a 
vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister's  adamant 
position  is  repetitious,  painfully  so. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  The 
member  has  got  to  fight  hard  for  the  unions. 
They  put  him  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  percen- 
tage of  those  groups  of  workers  who  applied 
for  certification  with  between  55  and  65  per 
cent  of  the  cards  signed  have  in  the  mind 
of  the  minister,  difficulty  winning  a  subse- 
quent vote  or  achieving  automatic  certifica- 
tion? Has  he  any  idea  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  did  not  hear  the  begin- 
ning of  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  those  who  apply  within  that 
range  which  the  minister  considers  to  be  the 
difficult  range,  what  percentage  would  have 
subsequent  difficulty,  either  by  way  of  a  vote 
or  by  way  of  achieving  automatic  certifica- 
tion? Has  the  minister  any  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  cannot  set  any  definite 
percentage  on  it,  but  looking  at  the  history 
of  it  we  have  found  that  a  substantially  lesser 
percentage   of  them  obtained   the   collective 
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agreement   within   the   first  year's   period    of 
time  than  those  who  obtained  it  by  a  vote. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  wait  a  minute.  Obtained 
a  collective  agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Were  able  to  negotiate  a 
collective  agreement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  asking  you  about  their 
achievement  of  certification.  Their  request  for 
automatic  certification  comes  through  with 
between  55  and  65  per  cent  of  the  cards 
signed,  and  when  they  are  examined  you  find 
that  they  sometimes  drop  just  below  the  55 
per  cent.  They  are  forced  to  take  a  vote.  Has 
the  minister  any  idea  of  how  many  that  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  cannot  answer  that. 
I  do  not  have  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  does  not  have 
those  statistics  either.  I  am  just  hard  pressed 
to  sort  out  in  my  own  mind  where  it  is  that 
the  minister  is  deriving  his  evidence  from. 
He  said,  with  some  bravado,  that  84  per  cent 
of  those  that  came  in  seeking  automatic  cer- 
tification came  in  with  more  than  65  per  cent 
of  the  cards  signed.  So  that  all  that  is  left  is 
16  per  cent. 

Is  he  saying  to  us  now  that  on  the  basis  of 
16  per  cent  he  is  revising  this  entire  Act  this 
way? 

Well  what  is  he  saying?  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  I  do  not  follow  it.  Am  I  right  about 
the  84  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  What  I  said  to  the  hon. 
member  was  that  84  per  cent  of  those  appli- 
cations for  certification  that  were  granted— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Had  more  than  65  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Had  in  excess  of  65  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Over  70  per  cent— substan- 
tially over  70  per  cent- 
Mr.  Lewis:  How  does  that  alter  the  situa- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —of  all  applications  that 
came  in  for  automatic  certification  had  in 
excess  of  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  that  is  fine.  So  we  are 
dealing  with  a  minority  group  of  applications 
which  fall  between  the  55  and  65  per  cent 
area? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  wants  to 
make  it  tougher  for  that  16  per  cent. 


An  hon.  member:  Fourteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  what  the  minister  is  do- 
ing? He  is  basing  the  amendment  to  this 
clause  on  that  16  per  cent  differential? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  the  reason  for  it? 

An  hon.  member:  No,  he  wants  to  make 
it  a  larger  percentage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  want  to  see  that  there 
are  more  votes,  because  I  think  that  it  will- 
Mr.  Deans:  Now  we  are  getting  the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —provide  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  union  and  management  for 
those  people  in  their  new  capacity. 

Mr.  Deans:  Prove  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  cannot  prove  something 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Deans:  Prove  it  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  come  back  to  the 
point  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  raised, 
how  does  the  minister  rationalize  the  propo- 
sition that  under  his  new  bill  one  comes 
in  with  64  per  cent  of  the  cards  and  the 
minister  will  not  give  him  automatic  certifica- 
tion because  he  has  not  got  the  65  per  cent; 
yet  he  has  a  vote  and  they  win  this  by  51  per 
cent.  The  minister's  logic  argues  that  the 
union  that  came  in  with  64  per  cent  of  the 
cards  signed  and  did  not  get  automatic  certi- 
fication is  not  going  to  be  as  in  strong  a  posi- 
tion as  when  they  ultimately  got  a  vote  and 
got  certified  with  50  plus  one  per  cent.  Well, 
forgive  me,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  do  not  know  whether 
the  64  per  cent  holds  up  or  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Suppose  it  dwindles  to  62;  W7e 
will  concede  60.  Does  the  minister  still  think 
his  argument  holds  any  water  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  does?  But  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  introduce  a  shred  of  evidence  to 
back  it  up.  Not  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  introduced  evid- 
ence. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where?  Not  a  single  thing  in 
this  House.  He  walks  in  here  for  clause-by- 
clause  study  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  and  he  asserts  categorically  that  he  is 
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doing  it  in  order  to  effect  better  first  contracts, 
and  not  a  single  piece  of  evidence  to  demon- 
strate that  argument. 

Forgive  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  just  can- 
not be  accepted.  The  minister  will  just  have 
to  adduce  arguments  a  little  more  persuasive 
than  a  bland  reassurance.  He  had  to  go  back 
20  years  before  he  could  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  that  would  support  him.  He 
is  completely  out  in  right  field  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  are  they? 

Mr.    Lewis:    On    a    two-to-one    basis.    The 
minister  says  with  great- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  Organizing  was  easier  then. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  only  was  organizing  easier 
then,  but  the  state  of  organizing  has  accele- 
rated to  such  a  degree  in  the  last  five  years 
that  surely  they  are  more  typical  and  more 
indicative  of  what  we  should  expect  in  the 
next  five.  The  minister  had  to  go  back  almost 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Tory  era  to  extract 
sufficient  evidence  to  make  a  kind  of  marginal 
case.  He  says  with  such  pride  that  he  is 
amending  the  Act  so  that  it  will  read  50 
per  cent  plus  one  of  those  who  cast  the  votes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Right! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right!  When  he  introduced 
this  bill  into  the  Legislature  and  had  it  print- 
ed for  consideration  by  the  labour  committee 
it  said,  "if  on  the  taking  of  a  representation 
vote  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  ballots  of 
all  those  eligible  to  vote  are  cast  in  favour 
of  the  trade  unions." 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  listened  to  these 
representations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  listened  to 
the  representations  after  three  years  of  tre- 
mendous study  with  all  that  impartial  intellec- 
tual apparatus  of  the  minister's  department 
and  of  his  representatives.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  allow  the  trade  union  movement 
50  plus  one  of  those  who  cast  the  votes.  He 
had  to  be  talked  into  it  by  the  opposition. 
This  bill  was  such  a  partisan  biased  piece  of 
class  legislation  when  it  was  first  introduced 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  a  few  amend- 
ments to  a  clause  here  and  there— and  not  of 
very  great  consequence,  let  it  be  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  want  me  to  sit 
down  because  your  instinct  tells  you  we  are 
bordering  on  repetition,  but  I  want  to  ask 
the  minister  a  question  which  is  not  in  any 


sense  repetitious  and  which  cuts  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  bill.  Why  is  the  minister  pre- 
pared to  allow  the  employers  only  50  plus  one 
and  to  ask  of  the  employees  65  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  An  entirely  different  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Will  he  explain  to  me  why 
the  situation  is  different?  Is  accreditation 
equivalent  to  certification? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Sure,  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  not  a  reasonable  equiv- 
alent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Equivalent  to  an  organi- 
zation of  employers,  but  that  is  a  different 
type  of  organization. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  different  type?  It  allows 
them  to  bargain.    It  proves  it  is  not  illegal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  right,  and  we 
have  to  have  a  gauge  so  that  it  covers  both 
groups  and  in  a  majority  way. 

Mr.  Lewis:   In  a  majority  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  no  provision  for 
a  vote  in  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Surely  the  union  will  not  buy 
that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  not  think  that 
he  will  get  a  better  first  contract  if  he  asks 
65  per  cent  of  the  employers?  Is  he  not  a 
little  worried  that  it  might  not  be  strong 
enough  under  the  present  circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No;  we  are  spreading  into 
other  sections,  but  the  representations  were 
far  lower.  They  wanted  a  preponderance 
which  we  could  not  agree  to  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  could  not  agree 
to?  He  got  together  and  sort  of  squeezed 
enough  compassion  out  to  ask  50.1.  Well,  it 
is  class  legislation,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    No. 


Mr.  Lewis:    I  mean  that  is  what  it  amounts 


to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  original  presentation 
which  we  made  was  in  fact  valid  on  those 
grounds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    No. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  can  give  no  viable 
arguments.  Does  he  realize  what  we  have 
adduced  in  the  last  very  few  minutes  as  we 
have  discussed  this?  He  has  no  evidence  for 
the  assertion  that  there  are  better  contracts 
achieved  by  way  of  a  vote  than  by  way  of 
certification.  He  has  no  evidence  to  indicate 
why  the  choice  of  65  per  cent— higher  than 
any  other  jurisdiction  in  this  country— and  no 
evidence  to  legitimize  it.  He  has  no  indica- 
tion to  demonstrate  to  us  in  what  proportion 
or  by  what  percentage  it  was  more  difficult 
to  achieve  contracts  or  certification  for  those 
unions  that  applied  with  between  55  and  65 
per  cent. 

He  has  no  evidence  to  indicate  to  this 
House  why  he  allowed  50.1  per  cent  of  the 
employers  to  be  accredited  and  he  demands 
65  per  cent  of  the  employees,  except  the  blind 
prejudice  of  a  Tory  party  which  will  serve  its 
friends  in  every  instance.  And  that  is  what 
has  happened  in  this  instance. 

There  is  no  other  explanation  for  it.  In 
other  words,  this  clause,  which  will  so  dra- 
matically damage  the  rights  of  people  in  the 
unorganized  sector  of  the  society  to  achieve 
free  collective  bargaining,  does  nothing  but 
serve  the  bias  of  a  political  party  and  its 
associates.  The  minister  cannot  even  bring  in 
the  evidence  to  legitimize  it.  He  was  not 
even  able  to  contrive  the  evidence. 

We  will  oppose  the  clause,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  will  want  a  standing  vote  in  a 
division. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister.  Before  we  vote  on 
this,  would  the  minister  present  the  evidence 
that  he  is  talking  about  which  led  him  to 
increase  from  55  to  65  per  cent  the  amount— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  repetitious. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  and  the  an- 
swer have  been  given  several  times.  Ready  for 
the  question? 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pilkey's  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Shall  we  stack  this  along  with  the   other 
votes?  You  wish  to  take  it  now? 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  We  have  a 
vote  from  last  evening  which  was  stacked. 
We  may  as  well  place  it  first.  This  was  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Pilkey,  moving  that  in  clause 
4  all  the  words  after  the  word  "made"— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That  vote  was 
stacked,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  to  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  There  is  no  provision  for  taking  a  stacked 
vote  part  way  through  consideration  of  a  bill. 
This  vote  was  called,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  having  a  recorded  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  These  votes  are  not  re- 
corded—it is  strictly  a  head  count— so  there 
is  no  actual  record  of  the  vote.  Is  there  any 
objection  now  to  the  taking  of  last  night's 
vote? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  there  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Silly  objection! 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  stack  it  then  with 
any  further  divisions  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pilkey  has  moved  on  clause  5  that— 
I  will  read  it: 

Subclause  1  of  clause  5  be  amended  by 
deleting  the  figure  "35"  in  the  first  line 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "45," 
and  by  deleting  the  figure  "65"  in  the 
second  and .  fifth  lines  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  "55." 


Mr.  Chairman:    This  is  strictly  repetitious.      The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Pilkey's  motion. 


Mr.    Martel:     Well,   it   is   repetitious,    Mr. 

Chairman—  •  v 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member's  leader 
has  been  talking  about  it  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  repeti- 
tious. The  minister  said  he  has  presented  it. 
I  do  not  see  it  presented,  outside  of  a  carte 
blanche  statement  that  he  has  made.  Now 
where  is  the  evidence?  I  ask  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  show  us  where  the  evidence  is. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  36,  the  "nays"  56. 

Mr.   Chairman:   I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  next  sections, 
I  am  informed  that  the  pupils  from  Kent 
Street  Public  School  have  arrived.  I  know 
the  members  would  be  pleased  to  welcome 
them. 

Are /there  any  other  comments,  questions 
or  amendments  to  any  section,  from  section 
5  to  section  12?  If  so,  which,  section? 
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Mr.  Pilkcy:  I  move  that  subclause  2  of 
clause  5  be  amended  by  deleting  the  figure 
"65"  in  the  fourth  line  and  substituting  there- 
for "55." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
On  orders  from  your  American  masters,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  is  the  difference  between 
—what  about  the  Canadian  masters? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  The 
UAW  is  run  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Run  in  the  United  States?  We 
wish  they  would;  they  cannot  even  run 
General  Motors. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  Mr.  Pilkey 
has  moved  that  subclause  2  of  clause  5  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  figure  "65"  in  the 
fourth  line  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "55."  TJie  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  argu- 
ments follow.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  carry 
on  this  argument  again.  It  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  65  per  cent  for  automatic  certification 
and  this  is  the  question  we  voted  on  just  a 
moment  ago.  It  is  really  a  repeat,  except 
that  it  is  in  section  2  and  we  are  proposing 
it  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  place  the  question 
then?  Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pilkey 's  motion, 
will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it.   I  de- 
clare the  motion  lost  and  the  section  agreed 
to. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Are  you  going  to  stack 
that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declared  the  motion  lost. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  asked 
for  that  vote  to  be  stacked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  had  already  said  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  all  stood. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Well,    the    member   stood 
after   I   had   declared   it.    I    waited    for   the 
appropriate  length  of  time- 
Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order- 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  Then  I  said 
that  I  declared  the  motion  lost  and  the  sec- 
tion carried.  Then  the  member  stood  up.  It 
was  too  late. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Of  course.  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  cannot  rise  before 
you  make  your  ruling.  How  can  we  appeal 
it  before  you  have  said  what  your  ruling  is? 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  opportunity.  How- 
ever, if  you  wish  to  record  it,  we  will  stack 
this  one. 

Are  there  any  other  comments,  questions  or 
amendments  to  any  section,  then,  up  to  and 
including  section  12? 

Mr.  Peacock:  Section  8. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  before  section  8? 
All   right,  the  member  for  Windsor  West 
on  section  8. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  8 
I  would  like  to  move  that  section  9  of  the 
Act,  as  re-enacted  by  clause  8  of  the  bill,  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "in  either 
case"  in  the  eighth  line  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "or  is  chartered  by  or  is  affiliated  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  an  organization  that 
admits  to  membership"  in  lines  9  and  10, 
so  that  the  clause  will  read: 

The  board  shall  not  include  in  a  bar- 
gaining unit  with  other  employees  a  person 
employed  as  a  guard  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  an  employer  and  no  trade  union 
shall  be  certified  as  bargaining  agent  for 
a  bargaining  unit  of  such  guards  and  no 
employer  or  employers'  organization  shall 
be  required  to  bargain  with  the  trade  union 
on  behalf  of  any  person  who  is  a  guard  if 
the  trade  union  admits  to  membership 
persons  other  than  guards. 

In  effect,  what  the  amendment  is  to  provide, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  should  place  the 
amendment  first  and  then  the  member  can 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  Peacock  moves  that  clause  8  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "in  either 
case"  in  the  eight  line,  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "or  is  chartered  by  or  is  affiliated  di- 
recdy  or  indirectly  with  an  organization  that 
admits  to  membership"  in  lines  9  to  11. 

The  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  section 
has  been  brought  in,  as  I  understand  from 
the  minister's  explanation  in  the  standing 
committee,  to  clarify  the  Knights'  Guards  case, 
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and  section  9  puts  forward  two  propositions. 
The  first,  which  my  amendment  leaves  intact, 
is  that  a  bargaining  unit  of  employees  who 
are  guards,  whether  acting  or  working  under 
contract,  or  whether  directly  employed  by  an 
employer,  may  belong  only  to  a  union  which 
represents  guards  and  no  other  classes  of 
employees. 

The  second  proposition  is  the  one  which 
the  amendment  seeks  to  delete.  That  is,  that 
such  a  union  that  represents  only  security 
guards  under  contract  arrangements  may  not 
be  affiliated  directly  or  indirectly  with  an 
organization  that  admits  to  membership  per- 
sons other  than  guards.  I  think,  as  the  min- 
ister affirmed  to  us  in  the  standing  commit- 
tee, in  effect  what  the  result  will  be  is  that 
such  a  trade  union  will  not  be  able  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  activities  of  a  local  labour  coun- 
cil, a  provincial  federation  of  labour,  or  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  sure  to  keep  them 
weak. 

Mr.  Peacock:  That  means  that  the  name 
"trade  union"  will  be  given  only  by  this  Act 
and  by  no  other  reason  to  that  group  of  mem- 
bers made  up  of  security  guards  because  in 
this  day  and  age,  in  the  practice  of  modern 
industrial  relations,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  minister  should  want  to  disenfranchise  this 
particular  class  of  employees  in  the  name  of 
protecting  them,  as  I  think  he  put  it  in  the 
standing  committee,  from  undue  influence 
from  their  fellow  trade  union  members  in 
other  unions  affiliated  to  a  central  labour 
body. 

The  security  guards  therefore  will  be 
without  benefit  of  representation  in  legisla- 
tive matters  primarily  when  their  local  council 
at  the  municipal  level,  their  provincial  fede- 
ration at  this  level  of  government  or  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress,  dealing  with  the 
national  economic  and  legislative  problems, 
will  want  to  speak  on  such  matters.  Despite 
the  minister  wagging  his  head,  that  is  exactly 
what  he  put  to  us  in  the  standing  committee, 
that  the  trade  union  which  is  organized  to 
represent  guards  and  guards  alone  will  not  be 
permitted  to  affiliate  itself  with  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour,  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  or  a  local  labour  council.  If  that  is 
not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  min- 
ister would  care  to  explain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  portion  I  was  dis- 
agreeing on  with  the  hon.  member  was  that 
they  could  not  make  representation.  Not 
that  we  should  necessarily  copy  it,  but  this  is 
the  same  principle  as  pertains  in  the  United 


States  in  reference  to  plant  guards  there. 
They  can  belong  to  the  international  union 
of  plant  guards,  which  is  an  international 
union  that  has  various  affiliates  and  so  on. 
They  can  make  representations  as  to  legisla- 
tion—and they  should— but  they  do  not  need 
to  belong  to  any  other  affiliate  group  to  be 
able  to  do  that. 

These  people  have  a  distinct  responsibility. 
It  is  their  job  to  guard  the  employer's  pro- 
perty and  to  adequately  deal  with  their  par- 
ticular type  of  occupation  in  their  respon- 
sibilities. They  have  to  be  free  of  any  con- 
flict of  interest.  I  think  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 
It  is  not  any  attempt  to  prevent  them;  it  just 
widens  the  area  by  which  they  can  obtain  a 
union.  What  in  fact  the  hon.  member  is  say- 
ing is  that  they  should  be  able  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  some  other  group,  any  other 
group,  whether  there  is  any  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  not. 

Mr.  Peacock:  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
saying.  I  am  saying  they  should  be  able  to 
affiliate   to   a  central   labour   organization. 

Once  again  I  think  the  words  that  have 
been  applied  earlier  to  the  minister's  explana- 
tions, or  attempted  explanations,  are  in  this 
case  just  nonsense.  It  is  just  nonsense  to 
speak  of  such  a  union  being  able  to  affiliate 
on  an  international  basis  to  a  branch  or  a 
parent  organization  in  the  United  States.  With 
all  his  talk  about  autonomy  and  so  on,  that 
argument  is  just  nonsense. 

The  fact  is  that  one  essential  thing  he  is 
denying  to  such  a  union,  which  will  have  to 
exist  on  its  own  without  benefit  of  support  by 
any  other  class  of  employees  except  guards, 
is  the  research  facilities  of  a  central  labour 
organization. 

The  second  thing  he  is  denying  them  is 
representation  on  such  matters  as  workmen's 
compensation  and  unemployment  insurance, 
because  it  is  just  not  possible,  I  suggest  to 
the  minister,  for  a  union  based  on  such  a 
narrow  membership  structure  as  security 
guards,  who  are  notoriously  underpaid,  to 
provide  for  themselves  all  the  various  kinds 
of  services  that  central  labour  bodies  now 
provide  for  their  smaller  affiliates.  There  is 
no  way  that  a  plant  guard  union  as  such  in 
this  Province  of  Ontario  is  going  to  be  able 
to  buy  all  of  those  services  that  today  have 
to  go  with  proper  trade  union  representation 
for  a  group  of  employees. 

How  would  one  group  of  plant  guards  in 
the  city  of  Windsor  know  what  conditions 
prevail  in  another  bargaining  unit  elsewhere 
if  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  co-ordinating 
services    of    a    central    labour    organization? 
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They  will  simply  be  in  an  extremely  difficult 
position  to  begin  to  perform  their  prime 
function  of  collective  bargaining  if  they  do 
not  have  that  affiliation  to  a  central  labour 
organization. 

The  whole  purpose  of  affiliation  is  for  the 
exchange  of  information;  that  is  what  it  is 
about.  It  is  not  to  exert  undue  influence, 
to  use  the  minister's  words,  on  a  particular 
group  of  employees. 

And  his  proposition  that  plant  guards 
somehow  have  a  particular  responsibility  to 
their  employer,  above  and  beyond  what  other 
employees  have  to  their  employers  in  a  nor- 
mal industrial  establishment,  just  does  not 
wash.  It  certainly  is  not  a  responsibility  that 
extends  beyond  the  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship to  this  Act,  but  that  is  what  the  min- 
ister is  saying.  He  is  saying  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  security  guard,  in  carrying  out 
his  assignments  as  an  employee,  are  much 
greater  and  because  they  are  much  greater 
they  are  therefore  going  to  be  nailed  down 
by  the  wording  of  this  clause. 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  the  responsibility 
of  such  an  employee  as  a  security  guard  is 
no  more  and  no  less  than  it  is  in  any  other 
classi  of  employees.  If  he  does  not  fulfil  his 
assignment  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer, 
his  employer  then  has  reasonable  cause  to 
dismiss  him  or  take  other  disciplinary  meas- 
ures. There  should  be  no  other  way  of  treat- 
ing a  security  guard  distinctly  from  the  kind 
of  employer-employee  relationship  that  exists 
l>etween  any  other  group  of  employees. 

I  say  to  the  minister  once  again  he  is 
simply  putting  these  people  in  a  second-class 
position.  They  are  already  among  the  lowest- 
paid  group  of  employees— my  colleague  says 
they  work  the  longest  hours— in  every  respect 
they  are  at  the' bottom  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining totem  pole:  First  of  all,  with 
employers  who  are  extremely  resistant  to 
organization;  secondly,  who  are  extremely 
resistant  to  paying  the  comparable  rates  of 
pay  and  matching  working  conditions  for 
those  bargaining  units  to  which  the  guards 
will  be  attached  through  contract.  Quite  obvi- 
ously this  will  weaken  the  efforts  of  the 
security  guards  tremendously  to  try  to  obtain 
the  same  wages  and  working  conditions  as 
enjoyed  by  those  working  in  the  plants  and 
establishments  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
protecting. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  same  point,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
minister  gets  any  phone  calls;  I  image  his 
calls  are  intercepted  by  his  secretaries  and 
other  people.  But  as   a  member  out  in  the 


riding  I  get  phone  calls,  and  I  get  a  lot  of 
phone  calls  from  guards  who  are  concerned 
about  the  length  of  hours  that  they  have  to 
work  and  about  the  fact  that  they  do  not  get 
adequate  pay  and  that  they  cannot  either 
fulfil  their  duties  at  home  or  pay  their  bills. 

I  just  cannot  understand  this  minister  sitting 
here  in  1970  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with 
the  minister  spending  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  dollars  telling  us  what  a  great  place 
it  is,  and  then  putting  in  legislation  perpetu- 
ating or  institutionalizing  poverty  in  his 
legislation.  It  boggles  the  mind.  I  cannot 
understand  where  his  morality,  shall  we  say, 
evolves  or  devolves,  whatever  it  is,  or  what 
the  reason  is  for  this  kind  of  legislation,  for 
this  kind  of  clause,  and  to  bring  it  into  this 
House  right  now  in  Ontario  at  this  time.  This 
is  sheer,  irresponsible  stupidity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  responsible  stupidity? 

Mr.  Deans:  Typical  though. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Originally,  as  I  understand  it, 
this  Labour  Relations  Act,  in  its  relationship 
to  guards,  was  to  take  care  of  a  situation 
where  there  were  one  or  two,  or  a  few  guards 
in  a  plant  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
become  part  of  the  bargaining  unit  in  that 
specific  plant.  Well,  things  have  progressed 
since  that  period  and  we  now  have  guard 
employers,  where  there  are  probably  200, 
300,  400  and  500  guards  working  for  an 
employer  and  doing  that  work  specifically 
for  that  employer. 

Yet  this  minister  says  that  they  cannot  be 
organized  except  in  some  international  guard 
association  that  is  not  affiliated  to  any  central 
labour  body  and,  as  my  colleague  from 
Windsor  West  pointed  out,  placing  these 
people  in  a  secondary  position.  In  other 
words,  he  is  treating  them  as  second-class 
citizens  in  the  whole  area  of  organization 
and  collective  bargaining. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  committee  level,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
proposition  that  they  ought  to  be  in  a  separ- 
ate unit.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  quarrel 
with  that  point,  that  they  have  to  be  in  a 
separate  unit.  But  surely  if  they  are  in  a 
separate  unit,  they  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  choose  the  union  of  their  choice  and  that 
they  are  not  relegated  to  a  second-class 
position. 

As  my  colleague  pointed  out,  it  is  true, 
and  the  minister  knows  it,  guards  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  economic  ladder.  All  the  minister  is 
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doing  with  this  legislation  is  perpetuating  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  why  he  intro- 
duced the  legislation:  there  was  a  little  loop- 
hole there,  and  he  came  in  and  tightened  it 
up  to  make  sure  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  belong  to  a  union  of  their  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  will  be  a  large  group. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Deans:  We  cannot  hear  you.  Speak  up. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  In  any  event,  what  the  minis- 
ter has  done  is  perpetuated,  as  I  said,  the 
guards  into  the  intolerable  position  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder.  He  is 
not  providing  these  people  with  the  same 
opportunities  through  free  collective  bargain- 
ing that  thousands  of  other  citizens  of  this 
province  enjoy.  He  is  denying  them  the  same 
right.  He  does  that  to  a  number  of  people, 
but  he  has  singled  the  guards  out  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  going  to  achieve  any- 
thing meaningful  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

As  the  member  for  Windsor  West  pointed 
out,  there  are  advantages  in  belonging  to  a 
central  organization— and  in  many  ways  it  is 
an  advantage  to  organize  workers— and  yet 
the  minister  denies  them  that  right.  I  really 
do  not  understand  the  rationale  for  denying 
them  that  right.  I  just  cannot  comprehend 
it.  It  is  saying  that  they  are  a  different  kind 
of  animal;  that  they  are  there  to  protect  the 
employer's  property,  but  because  they  are 
there  to  protect  the  property  of  some 
employer,  that  jeopardizes  their  right  to 
achieve  economic  justice  in  this  province. 
That  is  what  the  minister  is  saying.  Property 
rights  ahead  of  people— that  is  exactly  what 
he  said  by  restricting  a  guard's  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  try  my  best,  as  my  colleagues  have,  to  get 
through  to  the  minister  on  the  point  that  he 
raises.  First  of  all,  there  are  very  few  men 
in  this  society  who  choose  to  be  guards  to 
protect  plant  property  as  a  lifetime  occupa- 
tion. I  simply  add  the  other  characteristic  to 
what  my  colleague  has  said  about  the  long 
hours  and  the  underpay;  I  add  to  it  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  men  are  unskilled  persons 
who  are  filling  in,  in  many  cases,  vastly  insuf- 
ficient economic  means  because  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  get  employment  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  right.  That  is  the  key. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Therefore  you  have  got  a 
group   of  people  who,   under   any   classifica- 


tion, are  underemployed  and  underpaid.  Now 
many  of  them  are  not  on  general  welfare 
assistance  or  family  benefits  allowance,  but 
they  are  just  slightly  above  a  subsistence 
level  of  economic  well  being,  if  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Only  if  they  work  80  hours  a 
week. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  only  if  they  work  a 
very  long  period  of  time.  That  is  what  the 
minister  is  talking  about.  Now  he  purports 
to  say  that  they  can  belong  to  a  union,  but 
he  then  wants  to  isolate  that  union  from  any 
other  of  the  protective  devices  of  the  labour 
movement.  He  isolates  it  from  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress;  he  isolates  it  from  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour;  he  isolates  it 
from  any  of  the  district  labour  councils. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  wants  to  make  it  a 
company  union. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  reason  is  because  their 
obligation  is  to  protect  property.  That  is  the 
stated  reason.  You  can  only  protect  property 
if  somebody  is  likely  to  trespass  on  the 
property  and  cause  some  kind  of  damage.  The 
minister  says  that  it  is  because  of  a  possible 
conflict  of  duty,  a  conflict  of  interest  between 
their  obligation  to  protect  the  employer's 
property  and  the  obligation,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  they  may  feel  to  their  fellow 
employees. 

That  is  essentially  saying  that  they  are  to 
protect  the  property  against  their  fellow  em- 
ployees. That  says  that  their  fellow  employees, 
in  certain  circumstances,  are  going  to  tres- 
pass on  the  property  and  cause  damage.  That, 
Mr.  Minister,  is  a  total  reflection  on  the 
working  people  in  the  plants  of  the  country. 
Now  that  rationale  just  does  not  hold  any 
water  whatsoever,  because  your  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart),  in  introducing  the  bill  to  do 
away  with,  we  hope,  the  ex  parte  injunction 
has  indicated  very  clearly  the  steps  which 
can  be  taken. 

One,  you  rely  on  the  police  forces  to 
protect  your  property  if  a  situation  should 
deteriorate  to  that  extent.  Second,  you  then 
rely  on  the  court  to  get  an  injunction  if  the 
police  are  unable  to  do  so.  But  you  do  not 
rely  on  a  class  of  employees  whose  interest  is 
the  same  as  other  employees,  to  improve  their 
working  conditions.  You  do  not  rely  on  them 
and  set  them  against  their  fellow  employees 
in  that  plant.  That  kind  of  thinking  may  have 
made  great  sense  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  history  of  the  problems  that  they  had 
with  Pinkertons  and  other  agencies  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  plant  property. 
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There  is  just  no  justification,  historically, 
analytically  or  any  other  way  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  for  isolating  this  group  of  em- 
ployees. I  happen  to  go  further  than  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Oshawa.  I  just  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  distinction  between 
the  unions.  T,he  security  guard  should  be  able 
to  join  the  general  union  operating  in  that 
plant.  I  do  not  happen  to  think  that  the  issue 
is  going  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  the 
security  guards  are  going  to  be  engaged  in 
conflict  with  their  fellow  employees  about 
the  protection  of  the  plant  property. 

What  we  tried  to  do  in  this  area  was  to 
say  to  the  minister  in  all  reasonableness,  why 
should  a  union  of  security  guards  not  be 
allowed  to  be  chartered  by  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  or  be  affiliated  with  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  and  belong  to 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  district  labour 
council,  for  example,  if  it  is  in  the  city  of 
Toronto?  What  conceivable  conflict  of  interest 
could  there  possibly  be?  A  union  of  security 
guards  should  have  the  support  of  expertise 
and  other  things  available  that  come  from 
associating  with  their  fellow  workers,  who 
belong  to  other  unions,  and  associating  with 
them  in  matters  of  general  community  con- 
cern, which  is  what  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
labour  council  is  engaged  in. 

Many  of  the  matters  are  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  collective  bargaining  process  at 
all.  They  are  related  to  matters  of  great 
community  interest,  and  yet  you  deny  the 
security  guards  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  that  kind  of  collective  community  activity. 
The  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour,  as  my  col- 
league the  member  for  Windsor  West  has 
said,  has  research  staff;  it  has  people  available 
to  help  with  the  organizing,  to  provide  the 
kind  of  supportive  facilities  which  will  permit 
an  increasing  number  of  the  security  guards 
in  the  province  to  get  the  protection  of  a 
union. 

Third,  so  far  as  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  is  concerned,  it  is  a  co-ordinating 
body  again  with  staff  facilities  available.  The 
members  regularly  meet  for  purposes  of  com- 
mon concern  extending  right  across  the 
country. 

What  conceivable,  possible  reason  would 
the  minister  have  for  refusing  to  accept  an 
amendment  such  as  this?  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  minister  has  ever  met  any 
security  guards,  but  if  he  wants  to  come 
down  to  the  riding  of  Riverdale,  I  will  intro- 
duce him  to  them.  These  men  are  unskilled; 
they  are  underpaid;  they  are  overworked. 
They  are,  in  many  cases,  supplementing  a 
lifetime  of  economic  hardship. 


Mr.  Deans:  In  many  cases,  they  are  getting 
into  their  late  50s. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  they  are  in  their  late 
50s  or  60s;  they  just  cannot  get  a  job  any 
more  for  any  number  of  reasons.  If  ever  a 
group  of  people  needed  the  supportive  facili- 
ties of  the  labour  council,  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour  and  of  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  it  is  that  group  of  people. 
Will  the  minister  stand  up  and  explain  what 
possible  reason  he  can  give  for  refusing  to 
accept  this  amendment  as  proposed  by  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Windsor  West? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
gone  over  all  of  this  before  and,  with  due 
respect,  it  is  somewhat  repetitious.  I  think 
the  hon.  member  can  appreciate  there  are 
matters  of  internal  union  discipline  in  these 
things  and— 

Mr.  Deans:    There  is  not,  there  are  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —this  is  part  of  their  job, 
separate  and  apart  from  other  people's  jobs 
in  the  plant.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  it 
is  done,  and  I  think  this  is  the  same  arrange- 
ment that  the  National  Labour  Relations 
Board  in  the  United  States  has,  the  same 
basic  principle  on  this  particular  matter,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  sound  principle  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  minister,  what  is  his  conception  of  the 
discipline  that  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  or  local  labour  council  may  exercise 
over  a  constituent  affiliated  trade  union? 

Mr.  Pilkey:    Right.    Good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  varies  in  the  different 
situations. 

Mr.  Deans:   Tell  us. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Has  the  minister  examined 
the  constitution  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  or  the  bylaws  of  the  local  labour 
council? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  no  exercise  of 
discipline. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:    Name  one. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Which  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  or 
which  set  of  local  labour  council  bylaws  has 
he  read  which  empowers  that  group  to  im- 
pose some  discipline  over  an  affiliated  organi- 
zation which  is  parallel  to,  or  greater  than, 
the  discipline  which  the  parent  body  of  the 
local  union  may  exercise? 
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To  my  knowledge,  there  is  none  exercisable 
by  a  local  labour  council  or  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Labour  over  one  of  its  affiliates. 
Because,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman, 
neither  of  them— and  this  includes  the  CLC— 
may  say  to  an  affiliated  union,  "You  must  do 
such-and-such  in  expressing  your  collective 
bargaining  demands  or  in  taking  strike  action, 
or  taking  a  secret  ballot  vote,  or  in  fulfilling 
any  provisions  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act." 

There  is  not  a  single  particle  of  evidence 
in  any  of  the  constitutions  or  bylaws  of  those 
bodies  which  would  support  the  minister's 
contention  that  they  can  exercise  some  kind 
of  discipline  over  a  unit  of  security  guards. 
None  to  my  knowledge.  And  if  he  knows  of 
it  and  if  that  is  the  grounds  for  his  moving 
this  amendment,  I  hope  he  will  inform  the 
House  of  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
the  minister  a  question.  First  of  all,  he  con- 
siders security  guards  to  be  persons  who  are 
protecting  property,  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  considers  them  to  be 
persons? 

Mr.  Deans:  That  that  is  their  only  func- 
tion—that they  are  protecting  the  property  of 
the  employer?    Is  this  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  their  basic  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  their  primary  function; 
90  per  cent  of  their  job  is  protecting  the 
property.  How  then  does  the  minister  differ- 
entiate the  situation  between  a  security  guard 
and  a  firefighter?  Firefighters  protect  prop- 
erty, they  are  entitled  to  belong  to  the  labour 
council,  they  are  entitled  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour,  and  they 
are  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  Labour  Con- 
gress. How  can  the  minister  tell  me  there  is 
any  distinction  to  be  made  between  those  two 
bodies,  each  of  whom  is  protecting  property? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:    A  good  point. 

Mr.  Deans:  No  wonder  the  people  of  the 
world  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  the  par- 
liamentary process.  What  is  this  undue  in- 
fluence that  the  minister  talks  about,  or 
undue  pressure  that  might  be  exerted?  Does 
he  not  think  that  the  parallel  situation  might 
then  be  drawn  with  people  in  the  firefighting 
profession,  that  they  too  might  have  some 
kind  of  undue  influence  exerted  on  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Burn  down  the  building. 


Mr.  Deans:  What  is  the  minister  talking 
about?  Goodness  gracious,  he  is  so  out  of 
touch.  Does  he  know  what  goes  on?  Does  he 
take  time  —  I  know  he  personally  does  not  — 
but  does  anyone  in  his  department  ever  go 
around  and  try  to  find  out  what  the  truth  is? 
Does  the  minister  ever  spend  any  time,  is 
there  anyone  in  his  department  who  does 
anything  other   than   listen   to   management? 

Goodness  gracious,  these  people— as  my 
colleague  says— are  without  a  doubt  the  most 
underprivileged  group  being  employed.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are  taking  the  jobs  to 
supplement  an  already  inadequate  income. 
And  I  have  worked  at  this  job,  I  know  what 
it  is  like,  I  have  done  it  to  make  an  extra 
buck. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Moon- 
lighting? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  moonlighting! 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  am  surprised  at  the  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  demeaning  job,  frankly, 
wandering  around.  It  is  a  very  lonely  job.  It 
requires  little  skill.  It  is  not  something  you 
can  go  out  and  sell  on  the  marketplace. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  not  a  demean- 
ing job. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  in  many  ways,  let  me  say. 
The  kinds  of  things  they  have  to  do  in  order 
to  hold  their  jobs  in  demeaning.  And  the 
earnings  that  they  get  and  the  hours  of  work 
they  have  to  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  kind  of  statute  is 
demeaning. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  tell  you  that  when  the 
minister  says  because  of  their  position— be- 
cause they  are  protecting  property— they  can- 
not affiliate  with  other  labour  organizations 
because  there  may  be  some  kind  of  undue 
influence,  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  His  argument  is  completely  false. 
And  do  you  know  what  the  minister's  argu- 
ment is?  It  is  the  argument  that  goes  through 
this  entire  bill,  it  is  the  whole  substance 
and  purpose  of  this  legislation,  it  is  to  guar- 
antee that  the  unorganized  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  do  not  rise  above  their  poverty  situa- 
tion. 

And  this  is  just  another  clause  to  perpetu- 
ate what  has  always  been.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  minister  can  be  so  naive.  Why  does  he 
not  tell  these  people  advising  him  to  go  away 
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and  advise  someone  else,  and  listen  to  people 
who  have  been  in  the  business  and  under- 
stand it?  Tell  me,  please,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  firefighter  protecting  prop- 
erty and  his  rights  to  affiliate,  as  he  ought  to 
have  and  as  he  is  exercising,  and  the  situation 
as  it  applies  to  security  guards?  Please  tell 
me  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Deans:  How? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  minister  suggesting 
that  the  guards  are  not  doing  a  good  job? 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  mean  to  tell 
me  that  he  considers  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty falls  into  categories? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  do  not  be  silly. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  what  does  the  minister 
mean? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  firefighters  are  doing 
a  good  job  and— 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  is  an  idiot. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  by  implication  the 
guards  are  not.  That  is  why  he  is  putting 
in  this  restriction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  that  is  very  un- 
parliamentary language  for  a  member  to  use. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  withdraw  it— but  he  still  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Question! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  related  point,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
in  as  quiet  and  as  reasoned  a  way  as  I  can 
with  the  minister.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
minister  that  the  amendment  he  has  brought 
in  is  self-defeating  from  his  point  of  view. 

Now,  let  me  explain  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  amendment  was  brought  in 
under  pressure  from  management,  or  whether 
the  government's  community  of  interest  and 
thinking  is  so  identical  with  management  that 
they  brought  it  in  without  having  been  pushed 
by  management. 

In  either  case,  we  have  the  amendment. 
And  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  presum- 
ably, is  to  protect  the  interest  of  management 
with  a  group  that  is  in  a  very  special  rela- 
tionship, the  minister  argues,  almost  a  con- 
fidential relationship.  They  are  "protecting 
the  property." 


If  you  are  going  to  have  a  group  of  people 
protecting  the  property  of  management,  you 
have  got  to  have  a  group  of  satisfied  people. 
They  are  underpaid.  They  are  overworked. 
Now  the  minister  brings  in  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  is  demeaning,  which  denies 
them  the  basic  right  of  association  with  the 
local  labour  council,  with  the  provincial  fed- 
eration, with  the  national  congress.  It  isolates 
them,  so  they  cannot  improve  their  position. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  that,  from  his 
point  of  view,  from  management's  point  of 
view,  it  is  self-defeating.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  group  of  people  whose  main  function 
it  is  to  protect  the  property  of  the  employer 
and  they  are  going  to  be  so  damned  mad  at 
the  employer  that  they  will  cut  every  corner 
to  do  something  about  it. 

So  the  minister's  move  is  self-defeating.  I 
mean,  it  is  bad  enough  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
facts.  It  is  bad  enough  to  bring  in  an  unjust 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  bad  enough  to  bring 
in  a  piece  of  legislation  which  perpetuates 
an  obvious  pocket  of  poverty,  but  it  is  stu- 
pidity to  bring  in  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
is  self-defeating  and  is  not  serving  the  inter- 
est of  the  misguided  management  who 
pushed  you  into  bringing  this  amendment  in, 
or  whom  you  reacted  to  so  sympathetically 
that  you  did  not  have  to  be  pushed. 

So,  it  is  self-defeating  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
and  which  I  will  not  repeat. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  have  a  question  to  ask  of 
the  minister,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  this  amend- 
ment does  go  through,  will  the  minister  con- 
sider putting  the  guards  under  The  Industrial 
Standards  Act  in  order  to  protect  their  work- 
ing conditions  and  hours  of  pay? 

I  think  that  this  is  probably  the  only  an- 
swer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
member  mean  The  Employment  Standards 
Act? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Pardon  me?  Yes,  I  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  are  already  under 
this  as  it  applies  to  working  conditions  and 
matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  What  protection  do  they 
have  under  The  Employment  Standards  Act 
then,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  protection  is  that? 
They  live  at  the  poverty  level  and  you  gaze 
upon  them  and  give  them  sympathy. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Through  The  Employment 
Standards  Act  the  minimum  wages  are  col- 
lected vacation  pay  is  provided,  and  there  are 
other  provisions. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
are  certain  trades  protected  under  The  Em- 
ployment Standards  Act,  are  there  not?  Like 
painters,  barbers- 
Mr.  Peacock:  That  is  The  Industrial  Stan- 
dards Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  these  are  two  different 
things. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Well  then,  I  think  I  was 
right.  It  is  The  Industrial  Standards  Act  that 
I  was  referring  to,  was  I  not?  I  think  that, 
under  The  Industrial  Standards  Act,  certain 
groups  of  tradesmen  are  protected  as  to  hours 
of  work,  length  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  where  they  estab- 
lish advisory  committees;  for  example,  where 
barbers  form  groups.  Rut  think  the  member 
is  really  talking  about  The  Employment 
Standards  Act. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  is  immaterial  what  Act 
that  I  am  talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
asking  the  minister- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   Not  really,   if  the  mem- 
ber wants  to  make  his  point. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  What  I  am  asking  the  min- 
ister is,  could  he  protect  the  guards  then? 
If  we  are,  in  a  sense,  removing  the  benefits 
belonging  to  the  larger  labour  organizations, 
then  would  the  minister  consider  putting 
them  either  under  The  Employment  Standards 
Act  or  The  Industrial  Standards  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  said  they  are  already 
covered. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  They  are  covered  in  con- 
nection with  the  minimum  wage  perhaps. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  And  the  other  provisions 
of  The  Employment  Standards  Act— all  prov- 
isions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Holidays  with  pay  and  a 
few  other  things. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  What  we 
are  saying  is  there  is  not  a  high  enough 
income. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Could  I  ask  the  minister, 
then  in  what  way  they  are  covered  and  how 
they  are  covered? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  just  told  the  member. 
They  are  covered  in  reference  to  vacation  pay; 
they  are  covered  for  collection  of  wages  if 
need  be,  pay  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
for  work  beyond  a  certain  period  of  time, 
and  so  on.  All  of  those  provisions  would  apply 
to  them,  but  their  collective  agreement  hope- 
fully would  set  provisions  that  hopefully 
would  be  above  that.  But  all  the  provisions 
of  protection  for  the  work  force  are  under 
The  Employment  Standards  Act,  and  apply 
to  this  group  as  well  as  to  others. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  But  am  I  not  correct  in 
assuming,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain trades  covered  by  The  Industrial  Stand- 
ards Act  that  gives  these  trades  more  than 
the  minimum  wage  and  sets  up  hours  of 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  they  want  to  work  out 
a  schedule  as  for  their  own  particular  trade— 
for  example,  barbers,  as  I  mentioned  a  mom- 
ent ago— they  could  apply  for  that.  It  is  up 
to  them  to  apply  and  we  could  consider 
bringing  them  under,  but  we  have  to  have  an 
application  from  them  first. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  We  have  to  have  an  appli- 
cation, Mr.  Chairman,  particularly  since  we 
are  taking  away  from  them  certain  rights  that 
they  had  before  in  belonging  to  the  larger 
labour  organization?  Would  not  the  minister 
consider  bringing  them  under  this  Act  in 
order  to  make  sure,  firstly,  that  they  get  the 
proper  working  conditions— and  secondly,  that 
their  wages  should  be  in  line  perhaps  with 
the  type  of  wages  they  would  have  received 
if  they  had  belonged  to  the  larger  labour 
organizations,  like  the  CLC  and  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO. 

We  are  definitely  taking  away— and  I  agree 
with  the  minister  that  there  is  a  conflict 
here— a  basic  right  from  the  guards.  I  say 
that  if  we  are  going  to  take  it  away,  we 
should  consider,  in  the  public  interest,  giving 
them  certain  rights  under  The  Industrial 
Standards  Act  so  that  their  hours  of  work  and 
wages  are  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  have  any 
further  comments? 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Peacock's  motion? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asking  for  a  division  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right.  All  those  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Peacock's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
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Is  it  agreed  that  we  stack  this  vote? 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  sec- 
tion 8  of  Bill  167  and  Mr.  Peacock  has  moved 
that  clause  8  be  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "in  either  case"  on  the  eighth  line  and 
by  deleting  the  words  "or  is  chartered  by  or 
is  affiliated  directly  or  indirectly  with  an 
organization  that  admits  to  membership"  in 
lines  9  to  11. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Peacock's 
motion. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  18,  the  "nays"  75. 

Mr.   Chairman:   I  declare  the   motion  lost. 
Section  8  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  other  sec- 
tions of  this  bill? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Section  9,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  the  identical  amend- 
ment. Will  you  accept  it? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  move  that  section  9  of 
the  bill  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  De  Monte  moves  that 
section  9  of  the  bill  be  deleted. 
The  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are 
aware,  this  is  the  bill  that  introduces  into 
our  labour  law  the  industrial  inquiry  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  May  I  say 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment 
that  this  amendment  is  a  simple,  complete 
negation  of  the  section  of  the  bill  and  the 
way  to  deal  with  it  would  be  to  vote  against 
it.  Therefore  the  motion  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right!  You  will  notice  that  I 
did  not  move  my  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  clear  that  he  has  his  amendment 
sitting  right  in  front  of  him  too. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Well, 
lie  stutters. 


Mr.  De  Monte:  No  way.  This  of  course, 
Mr.  Chairman,  introduces  the  industrial  in- 
quiry commission  into  the  labour  legislation 
of  our  province.  I  think  that  the  minister  is 
attempting  to  bring  in  the  Rand  report  by 
the  back  door  and  in  such  a  way  the  whole 
concept  even  that  Rand  established  is 
negated.  He  introduces  a  commission,  or  has 
the  power  to  bring  in  a  commission,  and  he 
does  not  really  set  out  the  terms  of  reference 
in  the  bill. 

I  notice  that  if  one  looks  at  Rand,  he  sets 
up  a  great  set  of  terms  which  the  minister 
or  the  bill  should  follow— and  I  do  not  agree 
with  what  Rand  was  saying  there— but  in  any 
event,  he  brings  in  a  commission  which  he 
will  appoint  and,  of  course,  he  will  tell  it 
what  to  do. 

He  tells  us,  and  we  went  into  this  fairly 
extensively  in  the  labour  committee,  and  he 
tells  me  that  the  intention  is  just  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  a  particular  labour 
dispute.  I  cannot  accept  this,  because  if  we 
look  at  this  section  and  try  to  figure  out  what 
the  Minister  of  Labour  is  trying  to  do,  we 
can  see  that  this  is  an  indirect  way  of  bring- 
ing in  compulsory  arbitration,  particularly  if 
a  labour  dispute  gets  a  little  too  hot  for  the 
minister  or  particularly  if  a  labour  dispute 
lasts  perhaps  a  little  longer  than  the  minister 
would  like  to  see  it  last. 

I  think  that  this  party's  position  is  quite 
clear:  This  party  maintains  that  the  public 
interest  is  paramount.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
enforcing  compulsory  arbitration  through  a 
method  like  this  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
Why  is  it  not  in  the  public  interest?  Because 
we  exist  in  a  democratic,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  what  the  minister  would  like  to  do 
is  to  cut  down  and  infringe  upon  the  right 
of  the  worker  to  use  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  wage 
for  the  labour  that  he  supplies. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  basic  issue  here,  that 
the  employer  and  the  employee  face  each 
other  across  the  bargaining  table  with  all  the 
tools  at  their  disposal  that  they  can  muster. 
And  one  of  the  tools  they  muster  is  the  right 
either  to  lock  out  or  the  right  to  strike.  If  we 
take  away  from  the  labour  unions  the  right 
to  strike  in  any  way,  we  are  limiting  their 
ability  to  be  able  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  employers. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  minister  is  attempting  to  introduce  into 
our  legislation  the  concept  of  collective  bar- 
gaining-pardon me,  the  concept  of  compul- 
sory arbitration,— 
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Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  not  achieved  the  first 
yet. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  That  might  be  true.  If  he 
has  not  achieved  it,  he  is  certainly  attempting 
to  alleviate  the  impact  of  collective  bargain- 
ing by  making  it  more  difficult  to  certify. 

Now  we  look  at  Australia,  where  compul- 
sory arbitration,  I  think,  is  the  rule  of  the 
day.  Do  you  know  that  in  Australia  they  have 
had  more  strikes  than  we  have  had  in 
Canada,  considering  all  of  Canada?  They 
have  seven  million  people,  we  have  21  mil- 
lion people,  and  yet  they  have  had  more 
strikes  in  their  collective  bargaining  system 
where  compulsory  arbitration  exists.  It  has 
not  solved  the  problem  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  Australia  and  I  submit,  with  respect, 
that  it  will  not  solve  it  here  in  Ontario. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  situation,  I  think, 
is  that  the  minister  says  that  this  will  be  a 
fact-finding  commission  and  it  is  to  inquire 
into  and  report  to  the  minister  on  any  indus- 
trial matter  or  dispute  that  the  minister  con- 
siders advisable.  Well  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  would  this  commission 
inquire  into?  The  fact  that  there  is  a  strike? 
We  know  that  there  is  a  strike  if  he  appoints 
his  industrial  inquiry  commission.  Will  the 
commission  be  able  to  look  at  the  profits 
made  by  the  company  in  order  to  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  strike  is  a 
legitimate  strike?  Or  will  the  commission 
have  to  try  and  find  out  how  many  people 
are  on  strike  or  what  economic  impact  an 
industrial  dispute  has  upon  the  economy. 

All  these  questions  can  be  answered 
merely  by  any  citizen  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion. They  know  that  there  is  an  economic 
impact  upon  the  economy;  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  strike.  It  is  a  withholding  of  services. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  know  that 
probably  the  employer  is  not  going  to  earn  as 
much  that  year  as  he  would  have  if  there 
had  not  been  a  strike,  and  of  course  this  is 
one  of  the  weapons  the  union  uses  and  one 
of  the  weapons  that  management  uses  against 
the  union  to  force  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 

I  cannot  for  the  world  really  understand 
what  the  commission  would  do.  What  could 
it  do?  I  know  what  it  would  do;  I  know  what 
the  ultimate  result  will  be.  But  I  cannot  for 
the  world  understand  what  the  commission 
would  possibly  inquire  into.  What  could 
they?  The  fact  there  is  a  strike?  In  any 
event,  this  party  is  completely  against  the 
concept  of  the  industrial  inquiry  commission. 
It  is  unalterably  opposed  to  compulsory 
arbitration  and  it  feels  that  the  only  way  that 
we  can  have  valid  collective  bargaining  and 


valid  industrial  peace  is  to  allow  the  con- 
testants to  exist  and  carry  on  in  a  free  col- 
lective bargaining  concept.  I  ask  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  against  this  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  continue  to— 

Mr.  De  Monte:  You  can  put  your  amend- 
ment now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  just 
going  to  vote  against  the  section  of  the  bill 
and  I  think  most  of  us  will  do  that,  as  we 
intended  from  the  outset.  I  would  like  to 
educe  from  this  minister  a  continuing  array 
of  specific  detail  and  information  with  which 
he  has  favoured  us  so  far  during  this  debate. 

I  wonder  if  he  could  indicate  a  given  situa- 
tion where  the  industrial  inquiry  commission 
would  be  used?  I  know  that  members  of  his 
staff  are  given  to  intense  dreaming  and 
doubtless  they  receive  a  visitation  from  time 
to  time  of  a  fantasy  nature,  to  conjure  up  an 
industrial  inquiry  commission. 

Surely,  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
triggered  by  something  in  the  real  world,  and 
if  it  was,  what  individual  dispute  caused  you 
to  bring  into  effect  an  industrial  inquiry  com- 
mission? Can  you  name  a  single  contractual 
difference  over  the  last  two  or  three  years  to 
which  you  might  have  applied  an  industrial 
inquiry  commission?  Can  you  indicate  a 
strike,  presently  existing,  to  which  the  indus- 
trial inquiry  commission  would  have  rele- 
vance? Can  you,  in  other  words,  place  it  in 
some  context  for  us  which  would  make  it 
real?  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  voice  raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Is  the  hon.  member  pro- 
posing an  amendment?   I  understood  he  was. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  am  waiting  for  your 
reply  and  then  perhaps  I  will  be  moved  to  an 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  legis- 
lation we  have  to  provide,  or  we  believe 
we  should  provide,  means  whereby  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to  labour  and  management 
in  helping  them  resolve  collective  bargaining 
matters  in  the  future.  It  is  not  specifically 
designed  to  take  care  of  cases  pending  before 
us  at  the  present  time.  But  over  the  last  few 
years  in  recognizing  that  there  are  an  in- 
creasing number  of  collective  bargaining 
situations  to  be  dealt  with— some  of  them 
attractive, :  some  of  them  difficult,  some  of 
them  quite  straightforward— we  see  that  from 
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time  to  time  when  a  strike  situation  cannot 
appear  to  be  resolved  that  such  an  inquiry 
commission  would  be  of  assistance. 

Then,  perhaps  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  conciliation  or  the  mediation  officer  has 
tried  repeatedly  but  has  not  been  able  to 
assist  the  parties  to  find  common  ground,  that 
perhaps  some  other  person,  perhaps  some- 
body outside,  needs  to  take  a  new,  a  fresh 
look  at  it.  Perhaps  he  needs  to  come  up  with 
some  other  suggestions  by  questioning  the 
parties  and  coming  forward  with  suggestions 
or  recommendations. 

I  think  it  is  as  straightforward  and  as 
simple  as  that.  It  is  not  a  roundabout  means 
for  compulsory  arbitration.  It  is  simply,  in 
our  view,  a  means  which  we  may  find  of 
assistance  from  time  to  time  to  help  the 
parties  by  way  of  a  fact-finding  commission. 

We  could,  I  suppose,  set  up  a  much  more 
formal  commission  by  means  of  a  public 
inquiry.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  good 
thing  in  these  kinds  of  situations.  I  think  the 
parties  should  be  left  much  more  to  deal 
directly  between  themselves,  but  there  have 
been  cases,  or  situations,  where  that  kind  of 
thing  develops  from  time  to  time  in  the  past— 
and  I  am  not  dealing  specifically  with  them— 
where  the  parties  say,  "We  need  further 
assistance.  We  are  not  making  any  progress. 
We  seem  at  a  complete  stalemate.  How  else 
can  you  help  us?" 

Well,  we  talk  to  them.  They  are  in  to  see 
us.  We  have  meetings  with  them,  with  our 
chief  conciliation  officer  and  so  forth.  Some- 
times it  needs  a  different  forum,  perhaps  for 
the  two  parties  to  come  together  to  give  their 
views  in  front  of  an  independent  person  and 
from  that,  not  only  by  way  of  recommenda- 
tions from  that  person  but  perhaps  from  the 
public  interchange  of  their  views  on  the 
general  situation,  we  may  find  means  to  assist 
them. 

Now  I  think  that  commission  will  be  rela- 
tively few  in  number,  but  I  think  that  looking 
ahead  we  should  provide  a  means  whereby 
we  can  be  of  greater  assistance  to  these 
parties  in  these  isolated  situations  that  may 
develop.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  since 
I  have  been  in  this  portfolio  I  have  not  intro- 
duced compulsory  arbitration  legislation  in 
reference  to  a  specific  case  in  this  House.  I 
realize  that  we  have  compulsory  arbitration 
in  that  limited  field  of  the  hospital  dispute 
arbitration,  but  I  have  had  to  consider  it  only 
in  very  few  cases— I  think,  in  only  three— and 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  public  interest 
would  be  severely  in  jeopardy. 


Those  matters  were  resolved  and  I  did  not 
have  to  bring  it  forward  and  I  was  pleased 
at  that.  I  do  not  want  to  bring  forward 
compulsory  arbitration  legislation.  And  this 
is  not  a  means  of  obtaining  a  recommendation 
for  compulsory  arbitration  and  then  bringing 
it  forward.  This  is  strictly  a  fact-finding 
situation.  They  may  or  may  not  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  minister,  and  those  recom- 
mendations may  be  of  assistance  to  the 
mediation  or  conciliation  officers.  They  might 
be  of  assistance  to  me  in  my  personal  meet- 
ings with  the  parties,  but  it  is  that  kind  of 
flexible  arrangement  which  I  think  that  we 
are  going  to  require  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  you  say  you  want  to 
look  ahead  I  know  that  the  Tory  party  builds 
its  vision  of  the  future  on  the  strengths  of 
the  past.  What  is  it  in  the  past  that  has 
moved  you  to  this  expectation?  You  said 
before  that,  "We  see  that  from  time  to  time 
such  things  are  necessary."  Again,  surely,  you 
can  give  us  some  illustrations  of  when  you 
would  have  wished  the  availability  of  an 
industrial  inquiry  commission?  You  see,  we 
know  you  have  the  conciliation  process,  and 
we  understand  that,  and  we  think  it  is  useful, 
and  we  are  hard-pressed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  And  the  mediation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —we  are  hard-pressed  to  under- 
stand why,  between  conciliation  and  media- 
tion, you  need  an  additional  industrial  inquiry 
commission?  We  also  know  that  there  are 
sections  of  the  Act  which  might  well  be  en- 
forced and  re-enforced  by  your  government, 
like  section  12,  "Bargaining  in  Good  Faith," 
because  if  most  of  these  disputes  are  pro- 
tracted and  if  the  parties  have  not  found 
common  ground  then  I  would  think  almost 
without  exception  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  bargaining  in  good  faith.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  indicate  many  examples  and  docu- 
ment them— from  North  American  Plastics  to 
Franklin  Manufacturing  now— of  where  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith  was  breached  by  man- 
agement and  your  government  was  unable  to 
find  the  resources  to  step  in  and  introduce 
some  kind  of  equity  in  the  bargaining  rela- 
tionship. 

Now  you  are  going  to  do  it  through  an 
industrial  inquiry  commission.  Well,  in  which 
specific  instances  would  you  have  brought  in 
the  commission  or  would  today  bring  in  the 
commission?  Look  around  you  at  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario— there  is  no  other  place  you 
would  wish  to  be,  I  am  sure— and  tell  us 
which  of  the  strikes  or  labour  situations  you 
are  worried  about. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Those  strike  situations  are 
past,  but  Franklin  Manufacturing  is  on  strike 
at  the  moment  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
get  into  specific  cases.  The  member  raised  a 
question  about  Franklin  last  week.  It  is  of 
great  concern  to  me,  but  there  have  been 
certain  moves  made  on  that  and  I  hope  we 
can  resolve  it.  But  if  we  were  to  continue  to 
discuss  it  here  we  could  not  help  the  parties 
find  a  solution.  There  was  no  move  by  the 
individual  parties  to  bring  an  application  for 
leave  to  prosecute,  if  there  was  bad  faith  in 
bargaining,  and  this  may  be  a  means  thereby 
where  we  could  help  the  parties. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right,  when  the  minister 
sets  up  the  industrial  inquiry  commission  for 
Franklin  Manufacturing- 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  we  will  not.  The 
member  is  just  using  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  think  that  a  case  that  is  presently 
under  conciliation  should  be  dealt  with  here, 
because  nobody  in  this  House  wants  to  preju- 
dice those  negotiations  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  would  certainly  not  wish 
to  prejudice  the  negotiations.  God  knows,  the 
union  has  had  such  extravagant  success  over 
the  last  months  in  dealing  with  this  Cleveland- 
based  company,  whose  vice-presidents  nego- 
tiate "against"  the  workers  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  which  workers  have  no  support  from 
your  government. 

Suppose  the  minister  introduced  an  indus- 
trial inquiry  commission  into  that  kind  of 
setup,  is  he  going  to  bring  unions  and  man- 
agement before  a  public  sitting  of  the  com- 
mission to  have  views  publicly  presented,  and 
covered  by  the  press  and  other  media?    , 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  would  not  necessarily 
say  press  and  media,  I  would  think  the  kind 
of  setup  would  depend  upon  the  individual 
situation.  It  might  be  public,  or  it  might  not 
be  public,  dependent  upon  the  situation. 

In  some  cases  .the  public  interest  might  be 
more  extensively  involved,  or  might  be  of 
greater  influence  or  importance  than  in  other 
cases.  Some  of  them  are  particularly  private 
situations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  suppose  the  minister  does  not 
have  any  of  the  draft  regulations  to  indicate 
the  terms  of  reference  for  the  commission  be- 
yond the  vague  comparison  with  the  concili- 
ation board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    Not  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  ministet  ■,  does  not  have 
those  regulations  drafted  as  yet? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:   There  is  no  need. 

Mr.  Lewis:    There  is  no  need  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  at  die  moment.  They 
would  be  dealt  with  under  an  individual 
basis. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  regulations  will  be  dealt 
with  on  each  individual  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  regulations.  It  would  be  set  up  on 
an  individual  basis,  at  the  time  you  were 
going  to  set  one  up,  if  you  had  to. 

I  am  looking  at  this  for  some  years  in  ad- 
vance. We  may  have  to  have  that  kind  of 
provision  and  I  think  when  we  are  dealing 
with  this  legislation  we  should  try  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  minister  does  not  see  it 
immediately  applicable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:   No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  part  of  his  visionary  ap- 
proach to  the  legislation— five  years  or  10 
years  hence  perhaps? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:   Yes. 

Mr,  Lewis:  Why  is  it  in  here?  What  are 
we  playing  games  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:   We  are  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are.  The  minister  cannot 
indicate  to  what  he  would  have  applied  it 
in  the  past.  He  has  thrown  in  Franklin  Man- 
ufacturing, which  I  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
mentioned,  thereby  giving  you  a  strike  situ- 
ation which  you  could  employ,  for  which  I 
am  sorry.  The  minister  cannot  give  another 
indication— would  he  introduce  it  into  the 
negotiations  between  General  Motors  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:   No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  he  would  not  do  it  there. 
What  about  his  conciliation  process  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  United  Auto  Workers; 
does  he  think  that  is  sufficient? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  the  member  and  I 
both  know  the  situation.  Our  conciliation 
people  assisted  the  parties  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  assist  them  further  if  they  should  need 
it,  but  many  of  the  matters  involving  Cana- 
dian plants  have  been  dealt  with.  The  final 
result  has  not  been  worked  out,  but  as  the 
member  for  Oshawa  is  well  aware  there  are 
capable  officials—there  are  people  on  both 
sides  who  are  doing;  the  bargaining.    If  they 
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need  assistance  from  us  we  will  be  glad  to 
render  it. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  May  I  just  clear  up  a 
point?  If  the  minister  would  not  use  this  in 
connection  with  the  strike  of  General  Motors 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers,  where  would 
he  use  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  depends  on  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Yes,  but  what  type  of  a 
situation?  I  would  like  an  answer  from  the 
hon.  minister,  where  would  he  use  it?  I  can- 
not imagine  where  he  would  use  it  if  he 
would  not  use  it  in  a  prolonged  strike  like  is 
going  on  at  General  Motors  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  you  have  to  take 
into  account  the  kind  of  situation.  There  are 
two  very  large  groups— a  large  company  and 
a  powerful  union— who  are  busily  negotiating 
and  have  been  doing  so  repeatedly.  They  are 
making  progress.  There  are  a  lot  of  issues  at 
hand;  they  have  dealt  with  quite  a  number 
of  them.  It  is  not  a  stalemate.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  able  to  make  no  progress  at  all. 

But  sometimes  you  get  a  long  and  a  pro- 
tracted situation,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  How  about  Proctor-Sflex? 
Would  the  minister  use  it  in  Proctor-Silex? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  would  not  say  Proctor- 
Silex,  but  perhaps  in  an  analogous  situation. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  situation  and  how 
it  developed. 

You  cannot  pinpoint  it.  You  cannot  put 
them  into  nice,  fine  cubicles  and  say  now 
you  are  going  to  use  it.  You  have  to  look  at 
the  whole  situation  and  apply  it  in  a  way  that 
would  hopefully  be  helpful. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Would  the  minister  bring 
it  in  in  a  case  where  the  company  is  trying 
to  bust  the  union  by  bringing  in  strike- 
breakers? Would  the  minister  bring  in  a 
special  commission  to  look  into  that  type  of 
situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Maybe. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  from  what  the  minister  has  said 
in  discussing  this  clause  that  he  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  by  way  of  settlement  of  a 
major  dispute  within  the  near  future  under 
the  industrial  inquiry  section. 

Secondly,  he  is  not  going  to  do  any  more 
through  the  industrial  inquiry  section  than  a 
conciliation  board  has  endeavoured  to  do  in 


the  past.  When  a  conciliation  board  has 
endeavoured  to  undertake  a  fact-finding  task 
in  order  to  bring  the  parties  to  agreement— 
which  is  one  of  its  duties— once  conciliation 
officers'  services,  or  mediation  officers'  services 
have  failed,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  has 
gone  to  a  board,  the  job  of  the  board  is 
essentially  to  conduct  a  fact-finding  mission, 
to  put  things  on  the  table  on  which  both 
sides  will  agree,  or  will  disagree,  and  to 
clarify  the  issues  and  to  bring  some  public 
attention  to  bear. 

In  time  after  time  a  conciliation  board, 
whose  powers  the  minister  proposes  also  to 
give  to  the  industrial  inquiry  commission,  has 
failed  utterly  to  get  those  facts  on  the  table. 
In  our  Business  Corporations  Act  no  corpora- 
tion privately  incorporated  which  does  not 
issue  shares  to  the  public  is  required  to 
publish  certain  financial  data.  Such  a  corpora- 
tion will  resist  to  its  utmost  putting  that  data 
on  the  tables  before  a  conciliation  board 
and  I  suggest,  even  before  an  industrial 
inquiry  commission— because  if  they  have  not 
had  to  do  it  at  the  summons  of  a  concilia- 
tion board,  why  should  they  do  it  for  an 
industrial  inquiry  commission? 

If  the  dispute  over  wages  and  working 
conditions  hinges  on  the  company's  claim  that 
it  cannot  pay,  what  conceivable  authority  will 
the  minister  vest  in  the  industrial  inquiry 
commission  to  establish  that  the  company's 
claim  is  justified  that  it  cannot  pay,  any 
more  than  the  conciliation  board  has  endeav- 
oured and,  in  my  judgement,  largely  failed  in 
the  past  to  establish?  That  is  why  both  sides 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process  want 
very  little  tQ  do  with  the  conciliation  board 
stage  of  collective  bargaining,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  one  essential  job  that  the  conciliation 
board  can  do— to  focus  public  attention  and 
bring  public  pressure  to  bear  on  the  parties 
after  setting  out  the  facts— not  just  the  facts 
in  dispute,  but  the  facts  as  to  the  parties' 
justifications  for  their  claims  or  counter-claims 
—has  not  been  achieved.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  achieved  at  all  in  that  respect  through 
the  offices  of  an  industrial  inquiry  commis- 
sion, which  is  largely  much  the  same  kind  of 
tribunal  as  a  conciliation  board. 

If  the  minister  does  not  intend  to  establish 
any  industrial  inquiry  commission  for  some 
time  to  come,  then  what  of  the  explanations 
we  got  in  the  standing  committee  that  it  was 
to  be  a  sometime-Freedman  commission  or  a 
sometime-Woods  commission,  or  a  sometime- 
Crispo-Goldenberg  commission?  What  has 
become  of  those  explanations,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  might  come  about. 
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Mr.  Peacock:  Might?  Does  the  minister 
have  any  particular  sphere  or  sector  of  the 
industrial  economy  to  which  an  industrial 
inquiry  commission  will  be  asked  to  devote 
its  attention  in  the  very  near  future  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill?  Will  it  deal  with  the 
situation  in  the  construction  industry  about 
which  we  had  so  little  information  in  study- 
ing the  clauses  of  the  bill  that  refer  to  the 
construction  industry?  Will  it  deal  with  the 
question  of  technological  change?  Does  the 
minister  have  any  definite  assignments  of  that 
nature  to  give  to  an  industrial  inquiry  com- 
mission on  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  will  deal  with  specific 
assignments  from  the  department. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  9  stand?  The 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  whole  concept  of  the  industrial 
inquiry  commission  was  ill-conceived.  Really 
I  have  never  seen  such  vagueness  in  terms  of 
any  body  that  is  being  advocated  and  pro- 
posed in  this  Legislature.  It  is  completely 
vague  and  it  appears  that  the  minister  is 
going  to  set  up  this  commisison  on  some 
ad  hoc  basis,  not  understanding  what  its  total 
functions  are  going  to  be.  That  is  what  dis- 
turbs us. 

When  we  read  into  this  industrial  inquiry 
commission  that  it  could  be  a  forerunner  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  minister  shakes 
his  head  and  says  this  is  not  so.  Yet  what  are 
we  to  believe  when  the  terms  are  so  vague? 
It  also  appears  that  this  is  a  second  try  at  con- 
ciliation, even  though  there  is  no  mutual 
agreement  by  the  parties  for  conciliation  pro- 
cedures. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  that  the 
labour  movement  years  ago  pointed  out  to  the 
government  that  conciliation  procedures 
would  not  necessarily  work.  As  a  result  of 
that,  the  government,  through  their  experi- 
ence, did  provide  legislation  where,  by 
mutual  consent,  the  conciliation  procedures 
could  be  bypassed. 

As  the  minister  knows,  it  is  bypassed  in  a 
number  of  areas.  This  does  not  say  that  the 
conciliation  board  per  se  should  be  elimin- 
ated, or  that  we  ought  not  to  have  some  forms 
of  mediation.  Obviously  it  is  beneficial  in 
any  collective  bargaining  process.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  have  been  more  bene- 
ficial for  the  whole  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess if  the  minister  has  strengthened  that 
section  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  that 
provides  for  mediation  procedures  to  assist 
employers  and  employees  as  opposed  to  an 
industrial  inquiry  commission. 


Also,  I  think  that  this  government  could 
have  amended  The  Labour  Relations  Act  to 
the  point  of  bringing  in  some  strong  legisla- 
tion which  would  enforce,  in  a  meaningful 
way,  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith. 
Then,  I  think,  the  minister  would  have  taken 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  opposed  to 
this  vague  industrial  inquiry  commission  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis. 

The  question  that  I  would  like  also  to  put 
to  the  minister  is  that  in  introducing  the  bill 
he  said  this  commission  would  be  instituted 
on  the  basis  of  investigating  labour  disputes, 
particularly  those  in  which  the  public  interest 
is  clearly  involved.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  minister  was  talking  about  in  terms  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  total  involvement  in 
labour  disputes?  Surely,  when  he  made  that 
comment,  he  must  have  had  something  in  the 
back  of  his  mind  when  the  industrial  com- 
mission could  be  used  in  a  dispute  that  in- 
volved the  public  interest.  I  would  like  to 
know  just  what  he  was  referring  to  in  those 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
any  further  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  if  this  commission  would 
have  any  use,  one  of  the  uses  it  could  possibly 
have,  is  to  have  on  its  rolls,  or  to  have  a 
staff  of  people  who  would  at  least  investigate 
the  labour  situation  in  Ontario  in  terms  of 
future  labour  requirements— the  kind  of  train- 
ing that  labour  will  require;  the  kind  of  jobs 
that  would  be  available;  the  number  of  jobs 
that  would  be  required.  It  could  make  some 
forecast  or  economic  forecasts  and  speak  in 
rather  a  clear  voice  to  other  departments  of 
government  to  ensure  that  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  province  is  such  that 
we  do  not  have  unemployment;  that  we  have 
work  for  all  the  people  in  the  province.  I 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  commission  you 
really  should  be  setting  up,  not  this— whatever 
this  may  be.  We  really  do  not  know.  You 
have  not  told  us  yet. 

A  commission  of  that  nature  would  pro- 
vide that  information  which  the  government 
needs,  so  that  it  will  play  a  meaningful  role 
in  the  functioning  of  this  economy  and  ensure 
that  there  is  work  available. 

Over  the  summer,  I  had  a  chance  to  visit 
a  few  countries  in  Europe  and  one  of  the 
things  that  struck  me  about  them  was  the 
fact  that  the  places  we  visited— the  factories 
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and  so  on— all  of  them  had  big  signs,  "we 
need  workers,"  "we  need  certain  skills." 
Compare  this  to  the  situation  that  exists  over 
here  where  the  situation  is  we  do  not  need 
workers.  There  are  no  jobs.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  places?  In  one 
place  they  are  trying  to  plan  an  economy. 
They  decide  the  kind  of  job  that  will  be 
available  and  the  people  required,  and  the 
kind  of  training  that  people  should  get.  They 
try  to  match  them  up  and  this  way  they  can 
ensure,  to  an  extent,  that  employment  is 
available. 

I  think  that  if  you  had  the  power  to  ex- 
amine the  books,  the  financial  statements,  of 
various  companies— if  you  had  the  power  to 
examine  the  effects  of  the  branch  plant 
economy  on  our  labour  force  and  so  on— 
these  are  the  things  that  you  should  be  look- 
ing into  instead  of  creating  a  rather  nebulous 
organization  with  more  nebulous  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  9  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Section  9  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  sections  10,  11 
or  12?  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West 
on  section  11. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
subsection  2  of  section  33  of  T,he  Labour 
Relations  Act,  as  enacted  in  clause  11  of  the 
bill,  be  amended  by  adding,  after  the  words 
"continues  to  operate,"  the  following  words: 
"with  respect  to  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment  or  the  rights,  privileges  or  duties 
of  the  employer,  the  trade  union,  or  the  em- 
ployees which  are  subject  to  final  and  binding 
arbitration  as  provided  in  section  34  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Peacock  moves  that 
clause,  that  is,  section  11,  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "con- 
tinues to  operate"  the  following  words: 
"with  respect  to  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment or  the  rights,  privileges  or  duties 
of  the  employer,  the  trade  union,  or  the 
employees  which  are  subject  to  final  and 
binding  arbitration  as  provided  in  section  34 
of  The  Labour  Relations  Act." 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
that  clause  11  of  the  bill  is  to  make  more 
certain  a  right  conferred  in  a  later  clause  of 
the  bill,  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  assess 
damages  on  the  complaint  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  collective  agreement  that  it  has, 
in  fact,  been  violated. 


However,  I  have  another  concern  as  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  amendment  I  have  just  moved, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  to  try  to  give  effect 
through  the  amendment  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Justice  Freedman  in  his  report 
under  the  federal  Industrial  Disputes  and 
Inquiries  Act  into  the  discontinuance  of  crew 
changes  at  Nakina  on  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  lines  some  few  years  ago. 

As  the  minister  well  knows  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Freedman  commission  have 
long  been  advocated  by  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, not  only  in  this  province  but  all  across 
Canada.  The  federal  government,  this  govern- 
ment and  all  other  governments  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  lip  service  to  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Freedman,  but  so  far  no 
legislative  action  has  followed  from  those 
recommendations. 

While  the  recommendations  came  from  a 
federal  commissioner  thev  are.  nonetheless, 
extremely  appropriate,  relative  and  com- 
pletely within  the  confidence  of  this  Legis- 
lature to  enact  into  this  part  of  Bill  167. 
While  traditionally  the  parties  to  collective 
agreements  have  worked  out  a  relationship 
which  will  obviate  the  need  for  strikes  or 
lockouts  to  settle  disputes  during  the  life  of 
a  collective  agreement,  there  are  still  a  cer- 
tain number  of  matters,  particularly  those 
inquired  into  by  Mr.  Justice  Freedman,  that 
can  only  be  resolved,  in  my  judgement,  by 
the  ultimate  sanction  of  economic  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  second  reading  I  en- 
deavoured to  describe  to  the  minister  what 
the  impact  of  one  of  his  other  amendments 
in  this  bill  would  be  on  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  The  minister  is  well  aware 
that  the  denial  of  the  right  to  strike  on 
matters  which  are  not  subject  to  collective 
bargaining  by  the  parties  has  long  been  an 
extremely  disruptive  influence  in  labour 
relations.  At  the  present  time,  every  collec- 
tive agreement  is  deemed  to  have  a  no-strike 
no- lockout  clause  in  it.  This  clause  11  will— 
I  am  sorry,  in  the  Act  which  this  clause  11 
amends  it  is  unlawful  for  a  strike  or  lockout 
to  be  undertaken.  By  clause  11  of  the  bill 
that  provision  where  there  should  be  no  strike 
or  lockout,  is  deemed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
collective  agreement. 

Even  under  the  prior  legislation  which  we 
are  amending  in  clause  11,  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  an  agreement  was  silent  about  such 
matters  in  the  work  place  as  the  pace  of 
work,  the  amount  of  effort  that  a  workman 
was  required  to  give  in  performance  of  his 
job;  even  though  an  agreement  may  have 
been  silent  about  the  way  in  which  disputes 
over   health   and   safety  standards   would  be 
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resolved,  the  parties  were  nonetheless  re- 
quired to  go  to  arbitration.  If  appearing 
before  the  arbitrator,  the  company  cited  the 
management's  rights  section  of  the  collective 
agreement,  then  the  arbitrator  had  no  choice 
but  to  dismiss  the  grievance. 

The  collective  agreement  had  reserved  for 
management  control  over  a  very  wide  sphere 
of  activity  in  the  work  place  over  which  the 
union: 

(A)  Could  not  have  anything  to  say  because 
it  had  been  defeated  in  its  proposals  during 
collective  bargaining  sessions  to  reduce  or 
narrow  the  management's  rights  section;  or 

(B)  Because  the  agreement  that  had  been 
reached  protected  the  employer  from  any 
grievance  being  lodged  under  the  manage- 
ment's rights  section. 

At  some  time  and  I  do  not  recall,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  Minister  of  Labour 
was  in  office  at  that  point,  but  I  believe  his 
predecessor,  the  hon.  member  for  York  West 
who  was  then  Minister  of  Labour,  heard  a 
delegation  from  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
with  which  I  was  employed  at  that  time,  re- 
questing this  very  change. 

That  brief  pointed  out  the  considerable 
difficulties  which  that  union  and  many  others 
had  in  giving  full  representation  and  full  pro- 
tection to  members  chiefly  on  the  matters  of 
production  standards,  the  speed  of  the  work 
pace,  the  amount  of  effort  to  be  given,  and 
on  health  and  safety  matters.  In  the  United 
States,  as  the  minister  well  knows,  by  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  these  matters  have 
always  been  kept  outside  the  arbitration  pro- 
cedure. All  the  major  corporations  in  the 
United  States,  not  just  in  the  auto,  aircraft 
and  agricultural  implement  industries,  have 
agreed  with  their  collective  bargaining  agents 
that  disputes  on  matters  of  production  stan- 
dards and  health  and  safety  will  be  resolved 
by  use  of  the  strike  or  lockout  in  the  event 
that  negotiation  does  not  settle  the  difference. 

These  are  not  matters  which  go  to  final 
and  binding  arbitration,  because  both  parties 
recognize  how  crucial  they  are  to  the  relation- 
ship between  them.  Most  of  the  other  matters 
in  interpretation  of  a  collective  agreement, 
they  are  prepared  and  content  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  an  outside,  impartial,  third  party  to 
settle  for  them,  and  to  accept  that  settlement 
as  final  and  binding.  They  are  not  so  pre- 
pared or  so  content  in  their  relationships  over 
production  standards  and  health  and  safety 
matters. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  safety  legislation  in 
this  province  and  with  the  refusal  of  manage- 


ment—consistent refusal— to  bargain  with  their 
collective  bargaining  agents  over  technologi- 
cal change,  production  innovations,  transfer 
of  their  work  from  one  plant  to  another,  or 
from  a  plant  inside  the  province  to  one  out- 
side the  province;  with  management's  refusal 
to  provide  any  equity  to  the  employee  whose 
job  may  be  so,  affected,  once  a  technological 
innovation  has  wiped  out  that  job,  the 
employee  then  has  no  rights  to  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere  in  another  plant  of  the  same 
company,  or  if  his  job  is  moved  from  one 
community  to  another  community  where  he 
has  no  right  to  go  with  his  job,  then  I  think 
the  parties  should  be  allowed  to  negotiate 
these  matters  during  the  term  of  the  collec- 
tive agreement. 

If  they  fail  to  reach  agreement,  then  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  the  strike  or  walkout 
should  be  permitted  by  the  legislation.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  think  in  its  drafting  it  would  achieve  that 
purpose,  to  provide  that  the  no-strike,  no- 
lockout  provision  would  not  apply  in  matters 
which  are  not  specifically  negotiated  by  the 
parties.  And  where  the  parties  wish  to  nego- 
tiate their  relationship  in  respect  to  wages, 
hours  of  work,  certain  fringe  benefits,  vaca- 
tion pay,  holiday  pay,  pensions  and  so  on, 
then  naturally  all  of  those  matters  should  be 
subject,  where  there  is  dispute,  to  final  and 
binding  arbitration. 

On  those  very  crucial,  essential  matters 
of  employee  participation  in  the  decision- 
making as  to  his  ability  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  of  the  line,  or  his  inability  to  survive  or 
endure  difficult,  noxious,  hazardous  working 
conditions,  then  I  say  that  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion of  the  strike  or  walkout  is  the  only  way 
of  resolving  that  kind  of  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Windsor  West.  It  appears  to  me 
that  long-term  agreements  are  conducive  to 
industrial  peace  in  this  province  and  there 
are  many  unions  that  sign  long-term  agree- 
ments—and I  am  talking  of  three  years  at 
least.  Obviously  during  a  long-term  agree- 
ment, because  of  technological  changes  that 
take  place  in  industry— and  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  the  minister,  who  is  somewhat  knowl- 
edgeable about  specific  changes  that  do  take 
place  in  industry— it  is  very  difficult  during  a 
long-term  agreement  to  cover  every  contin- 
gency that  may  have  some  profound  effect 
on  the  employees  in  that  specific  plant. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  what  this  section 
does  is  allow  the  employers  to  make  changes 
that  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  employees 
and  yet  they  have  no  way,  during  the  term 
of  that  agreement,  to  set  up  any  collective 
bargaining  procedures  that  affect  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  ludicrous  that 
we  have  a  no-strike  clause  in  this  legislation 
that  is  applicable  during  these  long-term 
agreements,  and  there  are  no  provisions  where 
the  employees  have  a  right  to  strike  or  cor- 
rect the  changes  that  come  about,  because  of 
technological  progress. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  mentioned  the 
Freedman  report  and  basically  this  is  what 
Freedman  said,  that  during  the  life  of  any 
collective  bargaining  agreement  there  would 
be  technological  improvements  that  would 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  employees. 
But  under  the  present  legislation  and  under 
arbitration  decisions  these  matters,  all  the 
residual  rights,  seem  to  be  the  sole  preroga- 
tive of  management.  In  other  words,  what  I 
am  really  saying  is  that  if  it  is  not  embodied 
in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  itself, 
then  it  becomes  the  right  of  management. 

The  minister  knows  that  there  have  been 
arbitrators  in  Ontario  who  have  handed  down 
that  type  of  a  decision;  which  in  effect  says: 
"if  it  is  not  contained  in  the  agreement,  it 
becomes  the  right  of  management;"  and  that 
is  known  commonly  as  residual  right,  or  man- 
agement rights.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  minister  is  going  to  provide  legislation 
such  as  he  has  in  section  11,  which  says  that 
there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  as  long  as 
this  agreement  continues  to  operate,  then  he 
ought  to  be  providing  legislation  to  take  care 
of  those  situations  that  are  not  prevalent  at 
the  time  that  the  agreement  is  signed.  And 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  Bill  167  or  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  that  gives  the  employees  in  the 
plant  that  kind  of  protection. 

For  those  reasons  I  support  the  member 
for  Windsor  West's  amendment.  And  I  think 
that  if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  then 
you  would  be  guaranteeing  that  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Province  of  Ontario  would  be 
on  the  same  level  as  the  employer  in  terms 
of  any  technological  changes  that  take  place 
in  industry  or,  for  that  matter,  any  safety 
problem  that  may  exist  within  any  industry 
in  this  province. 

And  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  minister  that 
our  record,  in  terms  of  industrial  accidents 
in  this  province,  is  not  the  most  admirable  in 
Canada.  We  spend  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  as  a  result  of  industrial  accidents  and 
in  many  cases  the  employees  have  to  work 


under  intolerable  and  inferior  conditions. 
And,  again,  many  of  these  safety  conditions 
become  prevalent  during  the  life  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  and  the  em- 
ployees have  no  opportunity  to  negotiate  or 
discuss  them  with  management.  Well,  I  want 
to  retract  that— maybe  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it,  but  that  is  as  far  as  it 
goes,  because  management  retains  the  sole 
prerogative  to  make  decisions  affecting 
workers  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  The 
employees  do  not  have  any  opportunity,  in 
any  meaningful  way,  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems, and  particularly  since  they  are  not 
allowed  to  strike  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement. 

So  again  I  suggest  that  the  minister  ought 
to  adopt  the  member  for  Windsor  West's 
amendment  and  put  the  employee  on  equal 
balance  with  the  employers  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  think  the  minister  should 
start  realizing  that  one  of  the  things  that  is 
happening  or  will  be  happening  in  the  indus- 
trial sector  of  our  economy,  is  that  the  worker 
will  have  to  be  consulted  more  and  more  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  factory  or  in  the 
plants,  and  as  to  any  changes  that  will  be 
introduced  which  affect  the  workers.  And 
there  should  be  some  form  of  consultation  in- 
volved. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  of  course, 
will  provide  this  situation.  It  will  prevent 
the  kind  of  a  unilateral  decision  that  is  being 
made  right  now,  and  of  course  it  causes  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  strife.  Now, 
I  am  sure  the  minister  is  interested  in  pre- 
serving tranquility  in  the  labour  field  and  in 
a  way  that  will  make  his  life  so  much  easier, 
to  prevent  him  from  having  to  answer  em- 
barrassing questions  in  the  House  as  to  why 
he  does  not  do  anything.  Surely,  this  is  the 
kind  of  amendment  that  perhaps  he  should 
accept  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  provision  of  this 
section,  as  the  members  know,  is  to  permit  a 
no-strike  provision  within  the  agreement  if 
it  is  not  there.  While  it  may  be  done  on 
application  now,  we  might  have  a  situation 
where  there  was  a  legal  strike  or  lockout 
when  there  had  been  no  application. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment,  as  I  appre- 
ciate it,  would  be  to  create  a  right  of  strike 
respecting    all    matters    not    covered    by    the 
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collective  agreement  and  frankly  that  would 
create  very  difficult  situations.  The  members 
made  reference  to  the  Freedman  report,  and 
I  think  it  is  an  important  matter,  but  it  is  a 
different  matter  from  this.  Our  principle  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  strike  during  the  term 
of  the  collective  agreement.   It  has  produced— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  But  how  does  the  minister 
control  a  wildcat  walkout? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  In  many  ways.  Creating  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  no  strike  or  lockout 
during  the  terms  of  a  collective  agreement 
has  produced  a  reasonable  amount  of  stability. 
I  think  this  amendment  would  not  create 
stability,  but  would  create  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  very  interesting.  What 
the  minister  is  really  saying  is  that  on  this 
side  of  the  House  we  are  not  in  favour  of 
industrial  stability  in  this  province,  and  that 
is  not  true.  The  facts  are  that  we  are  as 
interested  as  the  government  is  in  providing 
stability  but  we  are  also  interested  in  putting 
the  employees  on  the  same  level  as  the  em- 
ployers. What  the  minister  is  saying,  in  effect, 
is  that  we  can  create  stability  at  the  expense 
of  the  employees  in  this  province.  That  is 
what  he  is  saying,  that  at  the  expense  of  the 
employees  in  this  province  we  can  create 
stability. 

I  just  do  not  happen  to  think  that  that  is 
fair.  Surely  the  employees  have  the  same 
rights  as  the  employers.  In  this  section— in- 
volving strikes  and  lockouts— it  again  would 
look  like  the  government  is  creating  some 
kind  of  balance  there,  because  the  employer 
cannot  lock  anyone  out  and  the  employees 
cannot  go  on  strike.  But  the  minister  knows 
that  there  is  not  an  equal  balance,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  by  using  both  those  terms. 
I  just  question  this  whole  question  of  stability 
at  the  expense  of  the  employees  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Those    in    favour    of    Mr. 
Peacock's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Is  it  agreed  that  this  division  shall  be 
stacked  with  the  other  two? 

Agreed. 

Are  there  any  discussions,  comments,  ques- 
tions or  amendments  to  section  12?  If  not, 
the  minister  has  an  amendment  to  section  13. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
standing  committee  on  labour,  in  reference 
to  section  13,  I  said  that  we  would  carefully 


consider  the  matters  that  were  raised  by  the 
hon.  members.  I  have  an  amendment  in 
reference  to  clause  (g)  of  section  13.  It  reads 
this  way: 

I  move  that  subsection  1  of  section  13  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  deleting  "being 
required"  in  the  first  line  of  clause  (g)  of 
subsection  2  of  section  35  of  the  Act  as 
contained  therein,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "refused,"  so  that  the 
clause  shall  read  as  follows: 

(g)  has  refused  to  pay  initiation  fees, 
dues  or  other  assessments  to  the  trade 
union  which  are  unreasonable. 

I  think  that  that  meets  the  point  that  was 
raised  by  the  hon.  members  in  that  they  felt 
it  did  not  correctly  or  adequately  express  the 
intent.  We  have  changed  it  around  the  other 
way.  I  believe  the  members  opposite  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
that  the  minister  has  introduced  this  amend- 
ment because  paragraph  (g)  of  that  subsection 
of  the  Act  did  not  have  whatever  grammatical 
logic  or  sentence  structure  that  would  make 
sense  when  it  was  first  printed.  But  I  must 
say  that  I  still  have  the  same  sensation  about 
the  two  preceding  clauses  (e)  and  (f),  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  minister  has  been 
brought  to  amend  (g),  by  taking  out  the 
word  "required"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
the  word  "refused,"  that  (e)  and  (f)  should 
be  dealt  with  similarly. 

It  does  not  strike  one  as  logical  that  a 
trade  union  is  prohibited  from  bringing  about 
an  employee's  discharge,  because  he  was  dis- 
criminated against  by  that  same  trade  union 
in  the  application  of  its  membership  rules  or 
that  he  had  engaged  in  reasonable  dissent. 

In  other  words  the  two  matters  of  un- 
reasonable dissent  and  discrimination  in 
membership  rules  exist  only  in  the  opinion 
of  some  other  party.  They  may  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  is  subject  to  the 
action  by  the  trade  union,  against  which  he  is 
protected  in  his  employment  by  the  employer. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  way  must  be  found  to  alter  the  wording 
in  relation  to  (e)  and  (f),  if  they  are  to  be 
expressed  logically  also. 

The  use  of  the  word  "refused"  rather  than 
the  word  "required"  makes  sense,  because 
the  word  "refused"  implies  that  it  was  the 
employee  who  refused  to  pay  what  he  con- 
sidered unreasonable  initiation  fees  or  dues. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  the  other  way  around. 
It  is  as  if  he  has  paid  them  and  then  objected. 
In  other  words,  he  paid  in  protest.  This  way 
he  has  not  paid;  he  has  refused  to  pay. 

Mr.  Peacock:  No,  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  When  you  have  it  the 
way  it  is  worded  previously,  we  said,  "has 
been  required  to  pay  initiation  fees."  In  other 
words,  you  take  it  from  that  that  he  has 
paid  the  initiation  fees,  but  paid  them  in 
protest  because,  in  his  view,  they  were  un- 
reasonable. Under  this  amendment  the  person 
would  have  refused  to  pay  initiation  fees. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Why  would  a  person  be  ex- 
pelled from  membership  in  a  trade  union  for 
having  been  required  to  pay  initiation  fees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  are  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Yes,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Sometimes  they  are  not 
always  the  same. 

Mr.  Peacock:  I  understand  what  protection 
the  clause  is  trying  to  give  against  dismissal 
from  employment  on  account  of  an  employ- 
ee's dissent  or  refusal  to  pay  dues  and  what 
have  you.  But  I  think  if  I  can  go  back  to  the 
original  wording  I  can  perhaps  still  make  the 
min-'ster  see  why  paragraphs  (e)  and  (f)  will 
not  work,  without  amendment  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  are  satisfied  they  will. 

Mr.  Peacock:  It  simply  does  not  make  sense 
to  write  in  the  bill  in  clause  13,  "membership 
having  been  withheld  for  the  reason  that  the 
employee  has  been  required  to  pay  initiation 
fees."  It  is  not  the  action  of  having  been 
required  to  pay  initiation  fees  that  would 
lead  to  loss  of  membership  or  expulsion  from 
membership.  It  is  the  action  of  refusal,  which 
is  the  thought  that  the  minister  has  now  put 
into  the  legislation. 

I  think  the  same  kind  of  sentence  structure 
has  to  be  applied  to  (e)  and  (f)  in  order  for 
it  to  make  sense.  I  do  not  want  to  belabour 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Maybe  the  board  will 
get  around  to  sorting  out  what  the  language 
should  read,  and  the  minister  may  well  come 
back  at  some  later  date  with  amendments  to 
straighten  out  paragraphs  (e)  and  (f). 

Could  I  raise  a  point  about  the  substance 
that  is  to  be  found  in  (e)  and  (g)?  This  was 
raised  in  the  standing  committee  and  the 
member  for  Sudbury  spent  some  time  on  this 
matter  also— as  to  how  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  is  going  to  determine  whether  or  not 
an  employee  was  rightfully  expelled,  or  sus- 


pended from  membership,  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  engaged  in  reasonable  dissent  within 
the  trade  union. 

I  raised  the  proposition  with  the  minister 
that  in  certain  trade  union  constitutions  there 
is  a  prohibition  against  granting  membership 
to  persons  who  are  professedly  members  of  a 
Communist,  fascist,  or  other  totalitarian  orga- 
nization. If  a  person  has  engaged  in  activities 
while  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  on  behalf 
of  such  organizations  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  union  constitution,  how  will  the  board  be 
able  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is 
engaged  in  reasonable  dissent? 

I  think  that  clause  13,  as  now  written, 
really  brings  the  board  into  the  position  of 
substituting  its  judgement  as  to  what  is  rea- 
sonable dissent,  or  what  is  an  unreasonable 
initiation  fee  or  dues,  or  what  is  discrimina- 
tion in  application  of  membership  rules,  sub- 
stitutes its  judgement  for  the  judgement  of 
the  trade  union  and  the  members  of  the  trade 
union. 

I  do  not  think  that  at  this  point,  that  is 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  board  ought  to  bs 
going.  I  think  that  the  board  should  certainly 
be  directed  by  the  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  at  least  ensure  that  an  employee  who  faces 
disciplinary  action  by  the  union  has  been 
given  full  access  to  a  due  process  procedure 
within  his  trade  union.  Some  trade  unions 
have  such  a  due  process  procedure,  by  which 
an  employee  or  member  may  appeal  to  an 
external  body  such  as  a  public  review  board 
oomposed  of  non-union  members,  persons  of 
integrity  and  standing  in  the  community, 
whose  judgement  is  substituted  for  the  judge- 
ment of  the  local  union  or  the  executive  board 
of  the  regional  or  international  union. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  where  such  due  process  is  found  in 
a  union  constitution,  the  board  should  not 
substitute  its  own  judgement  for  what  is 
reasonable  dissent,  or  unreasonable  dues  or 
assessment  against  an  employee  or  member, 
unless  that  due  process  has  not  been  afforded 
to  the  aggrieved  member. 

The  whole  question  as  to  how  the  state 
can  substitute  its  judgement  as  to  what  is 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  dissent  is  one  that 
I  find  very  difficult  to  answer,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  this  part  of  the  bill  is  going  to 
answer  it  at  all.  I  think  we  are  in  for  an 
extremely  jumbled  and  tangled  development 
of  case  law  within  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
that  is  going  to  find  the  board  in  that  same 
quagmire  that  selective  service  boards  in  the 
United  States  find  themselves  in  over  induc- 
tion into  the  armed  forces  for  service  in  Viet- 
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nam,  or  which  the  similar  boards  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars  found  themselves  in.  The  result 
will  be  great  grief  to  the  persons  applying 
for  protection  or  relief,  and  certainly  no  en- 
hancement of  the  state's  moral  authority  in 
trying  to  make  these  judgements  as  to  what 
is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  dissent. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  who 
will  make  the  determination  as  to  what  rea- 
sonable dissent  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  would  have  to  be  the 
board. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  would  have  to  be  the 
board. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Could  I  ask  the  minister,  if 
there  was  no  other  precise  term  that  could  be 
injected.  Because  it  is,  as  my  colleague  points 
out,  rather  vague.  What  is  reasonable  dis- 
sent? The  minister  says  the  board  is  going  to 
make  this  determination,  but  it  is  still  rather 
vague. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is,  but  "reasonable"  is 
a  term  that  is  normally  used  to  relate  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  case.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  define  it  specifically.  If  we  do, 
we  create  more  problems  than  we  solve,  and 
I  think  "reasonable"  is  a  term  with  a  long 
history  of  definition  and  use  in  such  matters; 
it  will  serve  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Mr.  Peacock:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  13  as  amended 
form  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  I  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  To  a  further  section? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  to  section  13,  subsection  2; 
a  further  subclause. 

Mr.  Chairman:  After  subsection  1  of  13? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  move  that  subclause  2  of 
clause  13  be  amended  by  deleting  the  figure 
"65"  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "55." 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Pilkey  moves  that  sub- 
clause 2  of  clause  13  be  amended  by  deleting 
the  figure  "65"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
ngure    55. 

The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  this  goes 
back  to  the  argument  that  we  had  initially 
on  another  section  of  this  Bill  167.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  really  have  to  rehash  that  argu- 
ment again  and  I  would  suggest  that  this 
vote  be  stacked  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  For  the  reasons  that  our 
party  has  given  before,  we  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  formally 
place  the  motion. 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pilkey 's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  understand  that  the  members  wish  this 
motion  to  be  stacked.  So  ordered. 

Are  there  any  other  comments,  questions  or 
amendments  to  any  other  section  of  the  bill? 

The  member  for  Windsor  West.  Which 
section? 

Mr.  Peacock:  Clause  14,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Clause  14.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
clause  14  be  amended  by  deleting  subclause 
1  of  the  new  section  35a  and  substituting  the 
following,  therefor: 

35a(l)  Where  the  board  is  satisfied  that 
an  employee,  because  of  his  religious  con- 
viction or  belief,  objects  to  joining  any 
trade  union,  the  board  shall  order  that  the 
employee  is  not  required  to  join  the  trade 
union  but  is  required  to  pay  any  initiation 
fees,  dues  or  other  assessments  to  the  trade 
union. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Peacock  moves  that 
clause  14  be  amended  by  deleting  subclause 
1  of  the  new  section  35a  and  substituting  the 
following  therefor: 

35a(l)  Where  the  board  is  satisfied  that 
an  employee,  because  of  his  religious  con- 
viction or  belief,  objects  to  joining  any 
trade  union  the  board  shall  order  that  the 
employee  is  not  required  to  join  the  trade 
union  but  is  required  to  pay  any  initiation 
fees,  dues  or  other  assessments  to  the  trade 
union. 

The  member  for  Windsor  West. 
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Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment tries  to  make  clear  that  the  provision  of 
Bill  165,  found  in  clause  14,  that  religious 
conviction  or  belief  is  a  grounds  for  exemp- 
tion of  membership,  can  be  valid  but  that 
the  grounds  for  exemption  from  membership 
in  a  trade  union  must  be  general  and  total. 

In  other  words,  one  of  the  things  that  my 
amendment  has  done  or  would  do  if  it  were 
adopted  would  be  to  change  that  little 
word  "a"  in  clause  (a),  "objects  to  joining 
a  trade  union"  and  putting  in  its  place  the 
word  "any".  At  the  standing  committee  I 
was  not  convinced  that  the  minister's  explana- 
tion would  encompass  as  large  a  general 
proposition  as  I  think  must  be  encompassed 
if  the  principle  of  the  clause  is  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  and  have  general  application. 

In  other  words,  to  my  mind  it  is  quite 
possible  under  35a(l),  as  now  written  in 
clause  14,  for  a  person  to  apply  to  the  board 
for  the  exemption  from  a  membership  in  a 
union  and  payment  of  dues  to  that  union 
where  he  objects  to  membership,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  to  only  the  specific  union  that 
represents  him  at  that  particular  point  in 
time.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  valid  or  a 
fair  test  of  a  person's  religious  conviction  or 
belief  as  a  grounds  for  exemption. 

I  think  that  the  legislation  before  us  has 
to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  board,  in  examin- 
ing any  such  application  for  relief,  that  the 
person  so  applying  has  a  religious  conviction 
or  belief  which  prevents  him  joining  any 
trade  union  whatsoever.  I  do  not  think  any 
other  test  can  be  put  by  the  board  to  such 
an  applicant  but  that  he  objects,  on  the 
principle  of  his  religious  conviction  or  belief, 
to  membership  in  any  trade  union. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite 
simple  what  the  results  will  be— and  the 
results  have  been  described  in  a  number  of 
the  presentations  made  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee and  by  a  number  of  members  of  the 
standing  committee— namely  that  we  now 
have,  what  with  the  earlier  clauses  dealing 
with  mixed  crews  and  with  this  particular 
clause,  the  introduction  into  the  industrial 
relations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  of  a 
mixture  of  "scared  and  profane  unionism,"  to 
use  the  words  of  the  principal  union  organi- 
zation that  objects  to  membership  in  a  pro- 
fane or  secular  union. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  clause  was 
written  for  a  very  specific  group  of  persons, 
and  unless  the  minister  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  change  in  wording  by  the  deletion  of  the 
word  "a"  and  its  replacement  by  the  word 
"any,"  then  I  suggest  to  him  that  he  is 
providing   legislation  which   serves   one   par- 


ticular group  of  employees  and  no  other. 
That  is  well  known  to  the  minister,  because 
under  this  particular  section,  in  my  judge- 
ment, it  is  quite  permissible  for  the  board  to 
say  to  an  applicant  seeking  relief  that  the 
board  is  satisfied  that  he  has  a  religious  con- 
viction or  belief  which  prevents  him  from 
taking  membership  or  paying  dues  to  XYZ 
union,  which  is  affiliated  with  an  international 
union,  a  Canadian  national  union,  a  local 
labour  council  or  a  provincial  federation  or 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  and  there- 
fore he  is  not  required  to  be  a  member  of 
that  union. 

But  that  same  person,  in  answer  to  the 
board,  may  well  say  that  he  does  not  object 
to  joining  any  trade  union,  he  objects  only  to 
joining  this  particular  one;  that  he  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  join  another  trade  union 
which  is  sympathetic  to  his  religious  beliefs 
and  to  take  membership  in  it  and  to  pay  dues 
to  it  and  to  promote  and  pursue  its  objectives 
as  a  sacred  or  religious  trade  union. 

I  just  do  not  think  in  our  society  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  should  be  establish- 
ing a  separation  of  representation  of  em- 
ployees by  their  religious  convictions  or  be- 
liefs. I  say  to  the  minister  that  if  a  person 
has  a  religious  conviction  or  belief  which 
prevents  him  from  joining  any  trade  union, 
then  that  perhaps  is  a  valid  principle  for  the 
board  to  determine. 

First  of  all,  it  has  to  determine— and  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  back  to  my  earlier  argu- 
ment in  the  preceding  clause— something  that 
is  extremely  difficult  to  do:  just  what  is  a 
particular  person's  religious  conviction  or 
belief  which  would  deny  him  a  membership 
in  a  trade  union  or  the  payment  of  dues  to 
it.  We  get,  once  again,  the  state  inquiring 
into  a  person's  beliefs  as  grounds  for  his  par- 
ticular relief  from  working  conditions  and 
provisions  that  affect  all  of  the  other  persons 
with  whom  he  is  associated  in  the  work  place. 

I  grant,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  just  by  virtue 
of  a  majority  of  persons  alone  establishing  a 
collective  bargaining  unit  and  a  certain  col- 
lective bargaining  relationship,  that  does  not 
in  blanket  fashion  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  considerations,  impose  the  majority's 
will  on  every  last  individual  to  the  point 
where  he  must  suffer  dismissal  or  loss  of  em- 
ployment. 

I  do  say  that  the  board  is  going  to  have 
to  exercise— I  do  not  know  in  what  manner 
it  is  humanly  possible— a  wisdom  and  a  dis- 
cretion that  will  somehow  permit  it  to  evalu- 
ate whether  the  person's  religious  conviction 
or   belief   is    genuine    or   not    and,    secondly, 
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whether  in  fact  that  religious  conviction  or 
belief  is  a  good,  valid  reason  for  his  objection 
to  joining  any  trade  union. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  validity  at  all 
to  the  proposition  that  this  legislation  before 
us  will  exempt  a  person  from  membership  or 
the  payment  of  dues  in  one  particular  trade 
union  but  not  another.  There  is  just  no 
validity  in  that  proposition  at  all. 

If  there  is  any  acceptance  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  religious  conviction  provides  for 
relief,  I  think  then  that  the  objection  in  the 
proposition  is  to  all  participation  in  all  trade 
unions  as  they  are  countenanced  by  The 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

We  have  to  resolve  this  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  trade  union  movement  in  this 
province  until  now  has  been  a  secular  organ- 
ization. The  trade  union  movement  is  pro- 
hibited from  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
religion,  race,  colour  or  creed.  It  is  right 
in  another  part  of  the  Act. 

Therefore,  our  trade  unions,  in  order  to 
get  certification  and  negotiate  collective 
agreements  have  been  required  under  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  to  represent  equally  all 
the  employees  that  they  are  granted  certifica- 
tion for.  Now,  with  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  in  clause  14,  we  face  the  prospect 
of  a  variety  of  unions  claiming  to  represent 
persons  because  of  their  religious  beliefs.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  not  the 
objective  that  this  part  of  the  bill  should  be 
seeking. 

There  may  be  the  valid  objection  if  a 
person  does  not  wish  to  be  a  member  of  any 
union;  in  that  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  legislation  should  stand.  I  think  that  if 
the  minister  proposes  or,  rather,  accepts  the 
change  that  I  have  suggested  to  him— the 
change  of  the  word  "a"  to  "any"— then  the 
board  may  reasonably  be  able  to  make  such  a 
test  of  a  person's  religious  conviction  or  be- 
lief. Otherwise  I  fear  that  it  will  simply  be 
another  part  of  the  carving-out  process  of 
existing  established  bargaining  units  that  the 
Act  has  so  far  countenanced. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  considerably  before  this  bill 
was  introduced  I  stated  my  opinion  publicly 
on  this  concept,  and  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  ground  for  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  religious  conviction  or 
belief.  Because  of  that  I  intend  to  support 
the  government's  position  in  section  14. 


The  matter  of  course  is  already  possible  in 
certain  other  public  responsibilities,  and  I 
think  that  the  emphasis  here  is  not  just  an 
objection  to  the  union  or  to  the  concept  of 
a  union,  but  an  objection  based  on  religious 
conviction.  While  I  am  not  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  board  having  the  right  to  investigate 
the  religious  beliefs  of  an  individual,  still  if 
this  sort  of  an  objection  is  going  to  be  written 
into  the  Act,  then  the  board,  which  must 
surely  be  objective  in  these  assessments,  must 
have  the  power,  as  granted  under  section  14, 
to  make  this  assessment. 

I  would  also  think  that  the  numbers  in 
the  work  force  of  Ontario  that  would  avail 
themselves  of  this  clause  would  be  relatively 
small  and  the  hon.  member,  in  moving  the 
amendment  has  indicated  that  only  a  re- 
stricted group  would  be  interested  in  making 
use  of  it. 

I  cannot  react  on  the  basis  that  it  is  writ- 
ten for  a  special  group- 
Mr.   J.   Renwick:    But   the   member  knows 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —but  only  on  the  broader  base 
that  a  religious  conviction  does  exist  in  the 
mind  of  certain  individuals  prohibiting  the 
support— not  only  the  membership  but  the 
support— of  union  activity  and  that  it  seems 
to  me  fair  and  reasonable  that  the  exemption 
should  be  described  in  section  14. 

I  further  realize  that  this  attitude  is  cer- 
tainly not  shared  by  everyone,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  speech  that  was  just  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  West.  But,  as  for  me, 
I  do  not  intend  to  change  my  views  which 
have  been  publicly  stated,  and  for  that  reason 
I  cannot  support  the  amendment  put  forward 
and  will  support  the  government  position  in 
this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I 
think  that  the  trade  union  movement  is 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  believers  in  the 
democratic  process  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
proved  this  very  recently  in  Niagara  Falls 
under  very  difficult  circumstances  in  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  supported  at  that  convention. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  point  out  that  in 
relation  to  the  non-payment  of  union  dues 
and,  in  addition  to  that  an  employee  acquir- 
ing all  of  the  benefits  accrued  through  collec- 
tive bargaining,  I  just  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  that  any  worker  can  opt  out 
from  paying  his  dues;  in  other  words,  meeting 
his  responsibility  to  the  whole  collective  bar- 
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gaining  process  of  that  union  and  yet  receive 
the  benefits  resulting  from  a  hard  won  agree- 
ment. 

I  wonder  if  the  Ontario  government,  be- 
cause of  someone's  religious  convictions  would 
allow  that  individual  to  opt  out  of  the 
premium  for  OHSIP,  for  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission,  because  they  did  not 
believe  in  paying  the  premium  and  yet  still 
they  retain  the  benefits.  Surely  that  is  a 
proper  analogy  and  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  government  will  allow  them  to  opt  out. 
They  would  insist,  regardless  of  the  people's 
convictions,  religious  or  otherwise,  that  they 
ought  to  pay  their  way  the  same  as  everyone 
else.  If  it  is  a  majority  decision,  then  they 
ought  to  be  part  of  that  process. 

In  addition  to  that  the  Act  provides,  and 
is  very  explicit  in  its  terms,  that  the  unions 
have  the  responsibility  of  representing  every 
employee  in  that  bargaining  unit.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  the  minister  that  the  trade  union 
movement  will  not  back  off  that.  They  will 
represent  every  employee  in  the  bargaining 
unit  but  it  is  mandatory,  whether  or  not  that 
fellow  meets  his  responsibilities,  or  a  woman 
meets  her  responsibilities  to  that  organization, 
that  they  must  be  represented  by  statute,  by 
law,  in  this  province.  As  I  said  the  trade 
union  movement  does  not  disagree  with  that. 
They  firmly  believe  that  they  ought  to  repre- 
sent everyone. 

Let  us  cany  that  a  little  further  now.  Let 
us  just  assume  for  a  moment  that  one  of  these 
employees  who  has  opted  out  from  paying 
his  dues,  for  some  reason  wants  to  use  the 
facility  of  the  union  in  terms  of  the  grievance 
procedure.  Then  we  carry  it  on  to  its  ultimate 
and  it  finally  ends  up  in  arbitration.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  the  minister  that  arbitration  does 
not  come  cheap  in  this  province  and  that 
the  union  is  obligated  to  pay  the  bill.  Here 
is  a  fellow  who  does  not  want  to  meet  his 
union  responsibilities,  regardless  of  the  cost 
factor. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
the  minister  that  every  collective  bargaining 
session  is  a  very  costly  procedure,  too.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  cost  the  UAW  to  negotiate 
in  this  session  with  General  Motors.  I  suspect 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars;  not  for 
strike  benefits,  laying  that  aside.  I  am  talking 
about  the  actual  cost  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  Yet  under  this  bill  you  could 
find  that  an  individual,  because  of  religious 
conviction— which  in  itself  may  be  discrim- 
inatory—can opt  out,  he  does  not  have  to  pay 
his  way,  but  he  accrues  all  the  economic 
benefits  derived  from  that  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 


I  remember  in  the  hearings  when  Profes- 
sor Crispo  asked,  "Why  do  they  not  accept 
the  last  company  offer  and  that  would  be 
their  share,  and  anything  beyond  that  would 
accrue  to  the  other  employees?"  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  that  is  a  solution  but  neverthe- 
less even  Professor  Crispo  by  implication— 
though  I  know  he  at  one  point  supported  the 
proposition  that  people  should  be  able  to  opt 
out  because  of  religious  convictions— really 
by  inference  he  was  saying  that  they  should 
not  accrue  all  of  the  benefits  from  collective 
bargaining  because  they  were  not  paying 
their  way. 

I  recall  using  the  term  "free  rider."  Maybe 
I  was  being  a  little  strong  in  using  that  term 
but  nevertheless  it  just  indicates  to  me  that 
individuals  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
economic  benefits  derived  through  trade 
unionism  and  free  collective  bargaining  but 
do  not  want  to  pay  their  fair  share,  and  it  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  that  individuals 
are  allowed  to  opt  out.  I  wonder— to  the 
minister— I  wonder  if  the  Law  Society  allows 
you  lawyers  to  opt  out  for  religious  convic- 
tions? I  doubt  that  you  are  allowed  to  opt 
out.  You  pay  your  dues  because  you  have  a 
responsibility,  I  suppose  to  the  Law  Society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Part  to  the  compensation 
fund. 

Mr.  J.  Ken  wick:    What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  do  not  know.  But  I  ques- 
tion whether  you  are  allowed  to  opt  out  for 
religious  convictions,  and  yet  you  provide 
that  kind  of  legislation  here.  It  is  just  a  very 
simple  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any 
more  than  that— a  very  simple  matter.  If  you 
are  going  to  derive  the  benefits  from  the 
organization  then  you  ought  to  bear  some  of 
the  responsibility  by  paying  your  way.  I 
think  it  is  just  that  simple. 

As  I  said,  you  are  not  prepared  to  let 
people  opt  out  of  your  government  pro- 
grammes because  of  religious  convictions. 
They  will  pay  their  way.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  this  government  will  ever  allow  any- 
one to  opt  out  of  any  plans  that  provide  a 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  province  because 
of  religious  convictions.  They  will  pay  their 
way  and  rightly  so.  They  have  a  responsi- 
bility, a  collective  responsibility,  and  that  is 
what  the  trade  union  movement  is  all  about. 
There  is  a  collective  responsibility  by  ma- 
jority decision. 

These  things  are  all  done  by  majority  de- 
cision, and  because  of  that  collective  respon- 
sibility they  are  able  to  function  as  a  fairly 
dynamic   unit— and   yet   this   kind   of   action 
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would  have  a  tendency  to  fragment  the 
union,  and  the  minister  is  bringing  in  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

Well,  I  want  to  say  very  frankly— and  I 
suppose  I  have  said  it  twice  now,  but  I  want 
to  say  it  once  more— that  it  is  pretty  simple. 
They  ought  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to 
the  organization  if  they  are  going  to  accrue 
the  benefits  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  one  question:  Firstly, 
why  did  he  not  bring  in  a  conscientious 
objection?  I  mean,  are  there  not  objections 
other  than  religious  convictions  under  which 
a  man  could  refuse  to  join  a  labour  union? 
And  the  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  minister  specifically  is,  why  does  he  say 
"a  trade  union"  and  not  "any  trade  union"? 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  person  objects  to  the 
concept  of  trade  unionism  or  collectivism, 
then  he  should  possibly  object  not  necessarily 
on  a  religious  ground  but  would  object  on  a 
conscientious  ground  to  joining  any  trade 
union. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  answer  those 
two  questions,  because  I  think  they  are  cru- 
cial to  the  reason  that  the  minister  has  intro- 
duced this  amendment  into  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  know  why  anyone  who  has  an  objec- 
tion—not necessarily  a  religious  objection— to 
joining  the  union  is  not  included  and  why  he 
specifically  singles  out  a  trade  union? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  all  recognized,  or  we  should  recognize, 
that  there  is  a  right  to  refuse  to  join  on  a 
religious  basis. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Well,  why  not  a  conscien- 
tious basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  should  recognize  rea- 
sonable dissent.  You  say  any  objection?  I 
do  not  think  we  want  to  make  it  that  wide. 
We  have  limited  it,  as  you  are  aware,  to  situ- 
ations wherein  an  employee  was  already  em- 
ployed. I  think  that  there  is  a  distinction  that 
should  be  recognized— and  that  the  basis  of 
a  sincere  religious  conviction  should  be  recog- 
nized and  added  as  a  means  for  reasonable 
dissent. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  How  about  a  sincere  con- 
scientious objection? 

Mr.  Chairman:   The  member  for  Riverdale. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minis- 
ter's explanation,  of  course,  is  totally  inade- 
quate because  he  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem.  The  government  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  that 
it  has  tried  to  raise  this  to  some  question  of 
principle.  Trade  unions  are  secular  institu- 
tions of  this  society.  They  are  not  religious 
organizations.  They  may  have  certain  attri- 
butes of  traditional  Christian  ideals,  as  do 
many  other  secular  institutions  in  our  society, 
or  other  religious  ideals,  but  for  the  minister 
to  suggest  as  he  does  by  the  way  in  which 
he  has  worded  this  clause,  that  in  some  way 
or  other  there  are  trade  unions  which  are 
sacred  and  trade  unions  which  are  secular  is 
just  simply  to  give  way  to  pressure  which 
has  been  brought  on  the  government. 

The  analogies  which  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Oshawa  has  made  are  perfectly 
accurate.  The  minister  knows  it.  What  con- 
ceivable ground  would  there  be  to  designate 
funds  which  are  required  for  the  lawful  pur- 
poses of  the  trade  union  movement  to  some 
charitable  organization?  What  conceivable 
grounds?  If  the  person  feels  so  strongly  about 
his  religious  convictions  and  beliefs  that  he 
wants  to  make  a  contribution  to  some  charita- 
ble organization,  let  him  do  so  and  that 
would  be  a  real  test  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
religious  conviction  and  belief  if  he  trans- 
lates it  into  material  terms. 

What  the  minister  is  simply  trying  to  say 
is  that  a  person  can  opt  out  of  one  union  into 
another  union.  That  is  what  he  is  saying  and 
he  has  dragged  in  the  principle  of  conscien- 
tious objection  based  on  religious  conviction 
and  belief  from  the  tradition  of  our  society 
which  allows  that  as  a  method  of  exemption 
from  military  service.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
military  service  which  says  that  I  can  have  a 
conscientious  conviction  and  belief  against 
belonging  to  the  air  force,  so  I  want  to  opt 
into  the  army.  The  claim  is  always  for  a  total 
exemption  from  the  particular  obligation 
which  is  imposed  and  then  is  very  seriously 
restricted. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  government  that 
makes  false  distinctions  in  order  to  curry  poli- 
tical favour  with  a  group  that  has  brought 
substantial  pressure  upon  the  government  for 
that  purpose. 

This  society  that  we  live  in  and  the  laws 
which  we  are  passing  in  this  assembly  are  for 
practical  purposes  secular.  So  far  as  the  point 
that  the  member  for  Doveroourt  made  is  con- 
cerned, the  term  "conscientious  objection"  in 
relation  to  military  service  has  always  been 
restricted  to  the  question  of  religious  convic- 
tion and  belief— and  it  has  to  be  done  that 
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way  in  order  to  make  it  sufficiently  narrow. 
But  what  the  minister  is  saying— and  he 
admits  that  this  is  so— is  that  the  person  can 
opt  out  of  this  operation  into  another  opera- 
tion and,  if  he  is  lucky,  he  can  redirect  his 
fees  to  that  other  organization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  can  only  have  one 
union  in  a  plant. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Certainly  you  can  only 
have  one  union  in  a  plant,  and  the  person 
who  does  not  believe  that  he  should  belong 
to  the  trade  union  movement  as  such  for  reli- 
gious beliefs  is  a  person  that  we  in  this  party 
believe  should  be  entitled  to  an  exemption 
so  that  he  does  not  have  to  belong  and  he 
does  not  have  to  participate  in  whatever  the 
internal  democratic  rituals  of  the  trade  union 
movement  may  be. 

He  does  not  have  to  adhere  to  their  con- 
stitution, but  if  he  is  going  to  derive  benefit 
from  being  in  that  plant  which  is  represented 
by  that  union,  then  he  has  got  to  pay  his 
dues. 

And  this  suggestion  that  we  equate  some- 
how or  other  the  merit  of  a  person's  particu- 
lar religious  conviction  and  belief  with  a 
number  of  dollars  is  again  just  a  total  distor- 
tion of  the  kind  of  basic  principle  that  the 
minister  should  be  dealing  with.  It  does  not 
matter  one  damn,  and  the  minister  knows  it, 
to  a  person's  religious  conviction  and  belief 
if  he  is  required  to  pay  X  number  of  dollars 
to  pay  for  the  benefits  which  he  gets.  The 
core  of  the  exemption  is  the  desire  to  permit 
persons,  in  the  tradition  in  which  we  live,  to 
be  exempt  from  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion if  they  have  a  sincere  religious  conviction 
and  belief.  It  does  not  matter  anyway. 

The  question  is  not  tied  to  whether  or  not 
he  pays  money  for  the  benefits  which  he 
receives.  You  cannot  make  that  divorce  with- 
out distorting  the  whole  of  the  principle,  and 
this  is  again  one  of  these  traditional  examples 
of  why  tthe  Tory  government  is  about  to  go 
down  to  defeat  in  the  province.  You  cannot 
distort  the  principles  of  a  society  the  way  this 
government  does  it  and  expect  to  get  away 
with  it. 

Everyone  recognizes  an  exemption  from 
membership  in  any  trade  union,  that  is  the 
trade  union  movement  generally,  because  of 
a  conscientious  objection  based  on  religious 
conviction  and  belief.  That  is  fine;  we  accept 
that  proposition.  But  why  corrupt  that  propo- 
sition, as  this  government  does  by  saying  you 
can  object  to  this  particular  trade  union  but 
you  can  leave  it  and  join  another  trade  union. 
You  accept  the  proposition  that  their  decision 


is  that  the  one  is  a  sacred  one  and  the  other 
is  a  secular  one,  or  a  profane  one. 

That  is  not  a  distinction  which  this  govern- 
ment surely  is  going  to  allow  to  be  enshrined 
in  our  legislation,  because  there  is  just  no 
validity  to  that  question.  And  neither  the 
minister  nor  the  board  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  is  going  to  be  able  to  determine 
between  one  trade  union  and  another,  one 
which  is  sacred  and  one  which  is  profane. 
It  is  an  impossible  task.  The  minister  of  this 
government,  in  his  zeal  to  attract  the  last 
vote  that  will  keep  them  in  power,  makes  this 
kind  of  corruption  of  what  we  all  believe, 
and  confuses  the  whole  issue. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  simple  proposition. 
You  can  opt  out  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment for  a  conscientious  objection  based  on 
religious  conviction  and  belief,  but  you  have 
got  to  opt  out  totally.  Let  us  accept  the 
second  proposition  that  in  this  society  the 
trade  union  movement  is  a  secular  move- 
ment designed  to  achieve  certain  aims  for  the 
members  of  those  trade  unions,  and  that  any- 
body who  has  the  benefit  of  the  work  which 
is  done  by  the  trade  union  movement  must 
pay  for  it. 

There  is  no  corruption  of  a  person's  reli- 
gious and  conviction  beliefs  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  can  exempt  himself  from  the  trade 
union  movement,  and  the  law  of  the  province 
says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  got  to 
pay  the  number  of  dollars  to  pay  his  freight. 
That  is  the  problem.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
that  nobody  quite  knows  what  it  is  all  about; 
we  all  know  what  it  is  all  about.  We  have  all 
been  inundated  with  the  pressures  which  are 
involved.  We  in  this  party  do  not  buy  the 
corruption  of  those  principles.  We  do  not 
think  that  in  this  Legislature  that  kind  of 
distinction  should  be  enshrined  in  this  kind 
of  legislation. 

I  ask  the  minister  not  to  stand  up  and  say, 
"We  think  we  should  have  this  section  in  the 
bill."  We  are  simply  saying  to  him  not  only 
do  we  think  he  should  not  have  it  in  the  bill, 
but  he  is  corrupting  the  whole  of  the  system 
that  we  are  involved  in  and  trying  to  reinforce 
in  this  assembly,  by  introducing  this  kind  of 
corrupt  distinction. 

I  can  assure  the  minister  that  the  day 
this  party  is  elected  to  be  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  this  section  will 
disappear  from  this  bill.  That  will  be  in  a 
very  short  time  because  this  party  cannot 
corrupt  the  society  as  it  is  doing.  The  min- 
ister is  doing  it  in  this  kind  of  section.  If  he 
thinks  about  it,  he  will  know  exactly  what  he 
is  doing.  One  day,  the  people  of  the  Province 
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of  Ontario  are  not  going  to  accept  that  kind 
of  corruption  of  the  things  in  which  they 
believe. 

Let  us  get  on  with  it;  let  the  minister 
accept  our  amendment;  let  him  be  honest 
about  what  the  distinction  is  and  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  the  other  clauses  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
a  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  Those  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Peacock's  amendment  will  please  say 
"aye;"  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinon  the  "nays"  have  it.  Shall  we 
stack  this  with  the  others? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  stack  the  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Votes  stacked.  Are  there 
any  other  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
ments to  any  other  section  of  the  bill  after 
clause  14? 

Mr.  Peacock:  Clause  23. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  before  23? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  I  just  wanted  to  make  a 
comment.  I  have  no  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  which  section? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  On  section  15,  so  that  there 
is  complete  understanding  as  to  what  section 
15  provides.  It  says  that  the  provision 
ensures  that  there  is  only  one  collective  agree- 
ment at  a  time  for  a  group  of  employees. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  supplementary 
agreement  made  during  the  life  of  an  agree- 
ment is  not  a  second  agreement;  that  is 
No.  1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Part  of  the  same  agreement? 
No.  2,  that  any  agreements  such  as  pensions, 
or  supplementary  unemployment  benefit 
plans,  medical  plans,  etcetera,  are  still  a  part 
of  the  initial  agreement,  and  that  they  would 
not  constitute  a  second  agreement.  Because 
I  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  As  long  as  they  are  col- 
lateral to  the  main  agreement.  You  might 
also  bear  in  mind  that  this  particular  section, 
by  the  addition  of  section  42(2),  does  not 
come  into  effect  until  July  1,  1972.  It  is  done 
so  that  agreements  which  may  be  in  existence 
will  not  be  interrupted  if  there  are  separate 
agreements. 


Mr.  Pilkey:  As  long  as  it  does  not  negate 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  ancillary  agree- 
ments to  the  main  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. I  think  the  section  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  before  section  23 
then? 

The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  want  to  speak  very 
briefly  on  the  section  to  which  my  colleague 
has  just  referred.  I  speak  in  a  relatively 
legalistic  sense  about  it.  The  mere  fact  that 
it  is  not  going  to  come  into  effect  until  next 
year  sometime— or  whatever  the  date  is  for 
that  section— there  is  no  guarantee  as  to  what 
will  be  included  in  the  collective  agreement. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  there  is  even  the 
possibility,  let  alone  the  probability,  of  some 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  one  col- 
lective agreement,  there  should  be  some 
opportunity  for  the  board  to  make  the  deter- 
mination about  what  is  constituted  within  the 
framework  of  the  phrase,  "only  one  collective 
agreement  at  a  time." 

As  my  colleague  points  out,  there  can  be 
during  the  course  of  the  lifetime  of  an  agree- 
ment, three  or  four  agreements  negotiated— 
not  just  plain,  ordinary,  supplementary  agree- 
ments entered  into  during  the  actual  term  of 
the  agreement,  but  four  or  five  documents 
which  can  be  called  separate  agreements,  one 
way  or  another. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  as  I  say,  that  even 
if  there  is  just  the  possibility  that  there  will 
be  some  question  about  what  comprises  it 
—that  is,  what  series  of  pieces  of  paper  com- 
prise the  one  collective  agreement— the  board 
should  have  some  authority  to  deal  with  the 
question.  I  would  ask  the  minister  at  least  to 
comment  on  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  you  would  refer  to 
section  39(5)  of  the  existing  Act,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  a  provision.  Nothing  in  the 
section  prevents  the  revision  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  parties  at  any  time  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  collective  agreement,  other  than 
a  provision  relating  to  the  term  of  operation. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  quite 
agree;  that  is  quite  right.  In  other  words,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  a  collective  agreement,  you  can 
negotiate  supplementary  agreements  revising 
the  existing  agreement.  Sometimes  during  the 
course  of  the  basic  term  of  the  original  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement,  there  is  also 
negotiated,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  not 
revisions  of  that  agreement  but  some  kind 
of  supplementary  benefit  during  the  course 
of  the  time  of  the  original  contract.  I  make 
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the  point  that  I  do  not  think  that  subsection 
5  of  section  39  of  the  Act  necessarily  covers 
that  particular  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  other  is  part  of  the 
original  agreement. 

Section  15  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments,  ques- 
tions or  amendments  to  any  section  before 
section  23? 

The  member  for  Oshawa  on  23. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Section  23,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  fair  representation  section.  Again  I  want 
to  make  the  comment  that  I  made  a  moment 
ago  that  where  the  trade  union  is  concerned, 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sent the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit, 
it  shall  continue  to  represent  the  employees. 
We  get  back  to  the  question  of  the  non- 
payment of  union  dues.  Here  we  are  spelling 
it  out  very  explicitly  that  we  are  required  to 
represent  the  employees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  representation,  as 
enunciated  in  this  section  23,  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  paying  of  the  union  dues.  In 
other  words,  as  my  colleague  from  Riverdale 
pointed  out,  the  employee  should  be  paying 
the  freight.  Part  of  the  union  responsibility 
is  representation  and,  here,  the  minister  re- 
quires the  union  to  provide  that  representa- 
tion by  law.  As  I  pointed  out,  I  am  sure  that 
the  trade  union  movement  will  provide  fair 
representation  to  employees,  whether  they  are 
in  the  union  or  not,  but  by  the  same  token, 
surely,  if  the  minister  is  requiring  fair  repre- 
sentation for  the  employees,  then  they  ought 
to  meet  that  responsibility  of  paying  their 
way. 

As  I  pointed  out  representation  in  the  pro- 
cess of  collective  bargaining  and  grievance 
procedure  does  not  come  cheaply.  The  minis- 
ter knows  that  the  question  of  representation 
in  the  plant  today  is  an  on-going  process,  day 
after  day.  In  some  plants  in  Ontario,  and  par- 
ticularly the  larger  ones,  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  grievances  that  are  filed  on  a 
yearly  basis.  In  some  of  the  larger  plants 
there  is  a  weekly  grievance  agenda  meeting 
with  the  management.  As  I  pointed  out,  this 
is  a  costly  procedure  to  every  trade  union 
organization  in  this  province. 

Section  23  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments,  ques- 
tions or  amendments  to  any  section  up  to 
section  34? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Twenty-five. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Section  25.  Anything  before 
25? 

Mr.  Peacock:  Twenty-four. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Twenty-four?  The  member 
for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Section  24,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  amended  in  the  standing  committee  on 
labour  because  the  bill,  as  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  minister,  of  course,  in  the 
amendment  to  subsection  3  of  section  54  of 
the  Act,  would  have,  in  fact,  prohibited  the 
threatening  of  a  lawful  strike.  That,  of  course, 
would  have  meant  that  there  would  have 
been  no  serious  bargaining  at  all  in  many 
labour  relations  situations  where  the  parties 
would  normally  have  sorted  out  the  issues 
that  were  the  cardinal  matters  in  dispute 
between  them.  The  minister  has,  I  think, 
seen  that  and  now  limited  the  prohibition 
against  threatening  an  unlawful  strike.  I 
believe  that  is  taken  up  through  the  rest  of 
the  Act.  So  that  change  in  the  wording,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  section  24  is  welcomed, 
although  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  amended, 
like  some  other  sections  of  the  Act,  indicated 
the  haste  with  which  the  whole  bill  was 
drawn. 

Section  24  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  questions,  com- 
ments or  amendments  to  any  other  section  up 
to  and  including  section  34? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Section  25,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  25,  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  minister  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  or  two  to  explain  why  this 
section  is  in  the  bill;  what  conceivable  pur- 
pose it  will  serve  in  industrial  relations  and  in 
strengthening  the  trade  union  movement;  how 
it  relates  to  decertification? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  does  not  relate  to  de- 
certification. It  provides  a  means  whereby 
the  individual  employee,  up  to  a  certain 
period  of  time,  if  he  feels  he  wants  to  return 
to  his  job,  may  apply  unconditionally  to  do 
so. 

The  section  does  not  take  away  the 
bargaining  rights  of  the  union,  but  it  does 
provide  the  employee  with  a  means  of  re- 
gaining his  job.  Sometimes  we  have  found 
in  a  long  and  protracted  strike— sometimes  in 
an  isolated  locality  an  employee  wishes  to  go 
back  to  work  but  he  does  not  wish  to  leave 
his  union.    He  is  not  compelled  to  do  so.    He 
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can  apply  to  the  employer  to  regain  his  posi- 
tion and,  if  the  position  is  there,  than  he  can 
negotiate  an  arrangement  to  go  back.  The 
employer  cannot  discriminate  against  him  as 
compared  to  other  people  in  reference  to  his 
terms  of  employment. 

It  is  put  in  with  a  view  to  assisting  those 
isolated,  but  very  difficult  situations;  where 
individual  employees  need  help  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Would  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  not  create  individual  bargain- 
ing by  employees?  In  other  words,  if  there  is 
a  lawful  strike  and  the  employer  can  then 
go  out  and  make  offers  to  the  individual 
employees  and  bring  them  back  one  at  a 
time,  is  the  Act  not  really  just  defeating  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  procedure?  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  employer  from  doing 
that,  is  there?  Individual  bargaining? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  employee  makes 
application  to  go  back;  the  employer  does 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  probably  one  of 
the  cardinal  points  in  this  section  is  that  the 
employee  who  is  engaged  in  a  lawful  strike 
can  make  what  is  known  as  an  unconditional 
application  to  return  to  work.  The  individual 
employee,  then,  starts  some  kind  of  negotiat- 
ing process  with  the  employer.  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  the  minister  what  his  position  is;  the 
employer  will  dictate  the  sole  terms  of  his 
returning  to  work.  There  will  be  no  mean- 
ingful individual  contract  with  the  employer. 
I  mean  the  employer  has  him  on  the  ropes 
at  this  point.  So  he  will  dictate  the  terms  and 
under  what  conditions  he  goes  back  to  work. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  more  restrictive  than  the  previous  Act.  At 
least  as  long  as  the  employee  is  out,  he  is  still 
an  employee.  Under  this  section,  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  if  he  does  not  make  some  kind 
of  deal  with  the  employer— if  his  job,  by  the 
way,  is  still  there,  because  if  it  is  not  there 
the  employer  does  not  have  even  to  discuss 
it  with  him— if  he  does  not  make  this  appli- 
cation, then  he  ceases  at  that  point  to  be  an 
employee.  I  want  to  say  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  no,  that  is  not  right. 
He  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  employee. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  He  does  not?  What  if  he  does 
not  process  his  application? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  He  has  up  to  six  months 
to  apply  on  his  own  to  regain  his  job.  Now 
the  union  may  be  on  strike,  and  perhaps  sub- 


sequently a  collective  agreement  is  arrived 
at;  the  employees  then  go  back  to  work.  He 
is  still  an  employee  under  the  Act.  That  is 
not  taken  away.  I  said  to  you  before,  the 
collective  bargaining  rights  are  not  taken 
away. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  me  get  this  so  that  I  under- 
stand it  completely  then.  Under  the  Act, 
until  there  is  a  decertification  vote,  the 
employee  who  is  on  strike  continues  to  be  an 
employee  of  that  company?  Is  the  minister 
suggesting  that  beyond  the  six-month  period, 
or  until  there  is  a  decertification  application, 
that  he  continues  to  be  an  employee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  not  the  way  I  under- 
stood the  section.  But  nevertheless,  if  the 
minister  was  really  concerned  in  a  meaning- 
ful way  to  protect  this  employee,  why  should 
this  situation  not  continue  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  strike?  Why  six  months?  What  is 
so  magic  about  six  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  do  not  want  too 
limited  a  period  of  time.  You  want  a  period 
of  time  for  reasonable  collective  bargaining 
to  go  forward.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  I 
feel  that  at  that  time  they  should  make  up 
their  minds  whether  they  want  to  make  this 
kind  of  an  individual  application.  But  that 
still  does  not  mean  that  the  parties  cannot 
continue  to  bargain. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  but  after  six  months,  the 
minister  knows  that  if  there  is  a  number, 
even  a  few  employees  can  break  the  whole 
morale  of  that  strike  by  making  these  indi- 
vidual deals  that  you  are  talking  about,  and 
in  fact  this  is  a  strike-breaking  tactic  that 
the  government  is  using. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  It  is  nothing  more  than  that. 
How  can  any  meaningful  negotiations  go  be- 
yond six  months?  The  minister  is  terminating 
them  at  six  months.  If  there  are  100  employ- 
ees out,  and  nine  or  10  of  them  decide  to 
take  up  this  option,  that  is  in  effect  strike- 
breaking. And  what  the  minister  is  really 
saying  is  that  the  employer,  with  these  strike- 
breakers or  anybody  else  that  he  is  able  to 
hire  in  the  meantime,  will  be  able  to  operate 
the  plant. 

Well  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  minister  that 
he  will  need  more  than  an  industrial  inquiry 
commission  to  settle  that  one,  once  these 
employees  are  back  on  the  job.  Very  frankly, 
that  is  a  strikebreaking  tactic  enshrined  in 
legislation. 
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The  minister  knows  that  the  employers 
in  this  province  are  in  opposition.  If  there  is 
any  one  section  that  the  employers  are  in 
opposition  to  in  Bill  167,  it  is  this  section 
here.  Obviously  the  trade  union  movement 
and  the  employer  are  opposed  for  different 
reasons. 

I  think  that  in  respect  to  what  the  minister 
describes  as  harmonious  industrial  relations 
in  this  province,  he  ought  to  stand  this  sec- 
tion down.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose  in  free  collective  bargain- 
ing in  this  province. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposite  "is  going 
to  be  true.  It  is  going  to  create  industrial 
conflicts  as  you  have  never  seen  them  before, 
once  strikers  start  crossing  picket  lines,  as  a 
result  of  individual  agreements. 

I  would  again  urge  the  minister  to  stand 
that  section  down.  The  employers  have  no 
brief  with  the  section.  The  trade  union  move- 
ment is  adamandy  opposed  to  it  because  of 
its  total  implications,  and  it  will  not  assist 
the  workers  in  this  province,  or  the  employers, 
to  settle  any  industrial  conflict.  The  only 
thing  it  will  do  is  escalate  it. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Dover- 
court,  I  believe,  was  on  his  feet  first. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  interested  in  what 
happens  after  six  months.  Does  the  worker 
actually  lose  his  right  to  make  application  for 
the  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Individually. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Individually.  I  take  it  then 
that  what  my  friend  from  Oshawa  said  is 
true;  between  the  six  months  and  the  time  of 
decertification  he  is  technically  an  employee 
but  actually  he  is  nothing;  right?  I  cannot 
understand  that  the  minister  should  be  set- 
ting up  bargaining  on  an  individual  basis, 
the  member  for  Oshawa  is  correct  in  saying 
that  this  is  merely  a  strikebreaking  procedure 
which  we  are  handing  to  the  employer  who 
wants  to  destroy  a  legitimate  work  stoppage. 
It  means,  I  take  it  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
employee  asks  and  negotiates  with  the  em- 
ployer on  an  individual  basis.  Is  that  the 
intent  of  this  section?  That  the  employee 
negotiates  with  the  employer  individually  and 
he  can  start  doing  it  the  day  after  the  strike 
starts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  says  "up  to  six  months." 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Up  to  six  months.  That  is 
quite  a  section.  I  cannot  for  the  world  of  me 


understand  why  it  is  in.  I  think  all  has  been 
said  that  has  to  be  said  on  this  section,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  House  to  vote 
against  this  very  bad  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take 
two  minutes  because  I  have  to  leave  the 
chamber.  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  minister  that 
next  to  the  clause  on  the  changes  in  certifi- 
cation this  is  probably  the  single  most 
destructive  clause  in  this  bill.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  clause  more  inappropriately  inserted  in 
legislation  than  this  one.  If  ever  there  was 
an  invitaton  to  union-busting  and  industrial 
tension,  it  is  this  clause,  and  I  think  the 
minister  recognizes  that. 

We  know  why  certain  employers  were 
opposed  to  the  clause.  There  is  not  a  major 
industrial  employer  in  this  province  who 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  this  clause. 
You  cannot  imagine  General  Motors  or  Inco 
or  Stelco  or  Algoma  ever  inviting  a  worker 
back  across  the  picket  line  in  order  to  destroy 
the  morale  of  a  strike  and  to  divide  the  union. 
They  would  not  consider  it.  They  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  unions  they  are  dealing 
with,  and  too  much  respect  for  the  solidarity 
of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Dc  Monte:  Why  would  Proctor-Silex 
not  consider  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  TJiey  would  not  under  any 
circumstances  consider  it  in  that  sense.  Major 
corporate  power  in  this  province  is  much 
more  sensitive  to,  and  understanding  of  the 
realities  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

Where  will  it  happen?  You  know  where 
it  will  happen?  It  will  happen  to  Proctor- 
Silex;  it  will  happen  to  Hanes  Hosiery;  it  will 
happen  to  Tilco  Plastics.  It  will  happen  in 
all  the  smaller-town  areas  where  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  trade  union  movement  is  not 
as  congenial,  and  where  it  is  possible  for  the 
employer  to  say,  in  effect,  to  the  employee: 
"Look  fellow,  you  come  on  back  here  in  the 
first  six  months  and  you  will  be  all  right. 
You  stay  out  beyond  that  and  you  will  lose 
everything." 

As  the  months  pass  and  we  approach  the 
six-month  time  limit,  the  employer  will  use 
this  clause  as  a  club  with  which  to  break 
the  solidarity  of  the  workers  on  the  picket 
line. 

The  irony  of  it,  of  course,  is  that  you  are 
giving  it  to  the  employer  in  every  sense.  You 
are  not  only  giving  him  the  right  to  induce 
workers  back  individually,  but  then  you  are 
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giving  him  the  unilateral  right  to  assert 
whether  or  not  the  employee  is  entitled  to  the 
job,  on  the  conditions  set  by  the  employer. 

I  just  cannot  imagine  a  clause  more  per- 
verse than  this  one.  I  remember  in  Ron 
Haggart's  column,  when  he  wrote  about  this 
clause  immediately  after  the  Act  was  intro- 
duced by  the  minister— I  am  quoting  from  it: 

Its  only  effect  therefore  is  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  management  a  power  weapon 
with  which  to  convince  workers  on  strike 
that  they  should  desert  their  union  and 
come  back  to  work  before  the  strike  is 
settled. 

And  that  is  the  sole  use  of  the  clause.  He  says 
further  on— it  is  worth  putting  on  the  record- 
In  fact,  the  government  is  introducing  a 
whole  new  field  of  tension  and  conflict, 
enticing  workers  to  break  with  their  union 
and  so  setting  them  apart  from  those  who 
choose  otherwise.  The  result  can  hardly  fail 
but  be  more  violence,  not  less,  on  the 
picket  line. 

I  cannot  think  of  an  individual  situation  in  a 
small  town  in  Ontario,  which  is  where  this  is 
applicable,  where  you  would  not  introduce 
that  kind  of  tension. 

It  is  an  invitation,  again,  to  disaster  in 
industrial  relations.  The  minister's  whole  Act 
seems  to  be  obsessed  with  this  need  to  foment 
discord  in  the  workplace  and  in  employee- 
employer  relationships.  This  is  not  some  kind 
of  autonomous  democratic  procedure  he  is 
introducing. 

Individual  members  of  a  trade  union  move- 
ment now  can  leave  a  picket  line  and  cross 
back  into  a  plant.  They  can  move  in  and 
talk  and  work  out  arrangements  separately 
with  the  employer  now.  What  the  minister  is 
saying  to  them  is:  "I  am  enshrining  that  right 
in  law  in  a  way  that  will  induce  you  to 
destroy  a  unified  strike  and  give  the  employer 
a  new  weapon  which  up  until  now  he  has  not 
had." 

Many  of  these  clauses  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  destructive  intent,  but  this  one  stands 
almost  in  a  class  by  itself  and  we  are  going 
to  vote  against  the  clause  very  strongly,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  I  have 
not  spoken  on  this  bill  up  to  now,  but  this 
clause  is  one  to  which  I  would  like  to  speak 
in  strong  opposition. 

I  am  disappointed  that  this  minister,  in 
bringing  forth  new  labour  legislation,  would 


be  encouraging  strikebreaking.  One  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  good  labour-man- 
agement relations  is  to  ensure  that  everyone 
on  both  sides  is  solid.  When  we  do  not  have 
that  solidarity,  then  we  have  very  unfortunate 
practices  creep  in. 

During  my  own  experience  in  business,  in 
dealing  with  a  union  that  some  people  said 
was  an  impossible  union  to  deal  with,  the 
Teamsters,  we  had  excellent  relations  over  the 
years.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  in 
that  was  not  to  try  to  break  the  union's  hold 
on  our  men,  but  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  the 
union  that  we  looked  to  them  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  men  who  were  paying 
their  dues  to  them.  We  worked  closely  with 
those  men  and  through  their  union  only;  we 
did  not  try  to  take  them  away  from  the  union. 
To  have  a  clause  in  here  that  encourages 
strike  breaking,  to  me,  I  concur  with  the 
previous  speakers,  is  a  very  poor  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  urge  the  minister  to  remove  this  clause 
as  I  think  it  will  do  nothing  but  bring  dis- 
grace to  the  labour  legislation  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  wish  to  state,  loud  and 
clear,  this  does  not,  from  our  intent  and 
purpose,  create  strike  breaking.  Look  at  it 
very  carefully.  Collective  bargaining  rights 
are  not  taken  away  from  the  union.  In  fact, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  reinforced,  since 
the  employee  has  up  to  six  months  to  apply; 
the  employee  can  of  course  apply  at  a  later 
date  if  he  wants  to,  but  the  employer  is  only 
required  to  take  him  back  up  to  six  months. 
He  would  in  those  cases  be  taking  back 
employees  who  still  remain  as  members  of 
the  union;  and  the  union  continues  to  negoti- 
ate and  can  settle  the  matter  for  the  whole 
group. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  what  way 
is  this  clause  necessary?  In  what  way  is  it 
necessary  at  all?  We  want  to  have  strikes 
continue  until  they  are  settled  between  the 
union  and  the  management.  We  do  not  want 
to  have  it  where  the  actual  strike  breaking 
occurs  and  people  come  back  one  by  one  and 
we  have  the  turmoil  that  we  had  in  many 
labour  disputes  in  the  past.  Surely  this  is 
what— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  going  to  intrude 
there.  From  time  to  time  union  people  come 
to  you  and  say,  in  effect,  "The  strike  is  lost. 
We  do  not  want  to  admit  it  is  lost.  We  do 
not  want  to  give  up  our  bargaining  rights, 
but  these  fellows  need  to  get  back  to  work." 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  How  does 
this  solve  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  An  employee  can  then 
apply  and  get  back  to  work  and  they  are  not 
taken  out  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  want  to  add  my  support  to  what 
the  previous  speakers  have  said. 

Surely  this  particular  section  in  this  bill 
is  not  going  to  solve  any  problems  at  all.  I 
think  it  is  just  going  to  cause  the  kind  of  dis- 
cord that  has  already  been  outlined.  Surely 
the  minister  cannot  be  serious  when  he  stands 
in  his  place  and  says  that  the  union  first  of  all 
has  asked  for  this— the  union  people.  Has  the 
minister  had  representation  by— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  no,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  All  right.  I  am  sorry.  I 
misunderstood  that  part,  but  surely  even  the 
minister  must  be  facetious  when  he  stands 
and  says  that  this  is  going  to  solve  that  par- 
ticular problem  for  the  union  people?  He  is 
indicating  to  the  House  that  this  would  be 
something  that  the  union  people  would  find— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  individual  who  is  locked  in 
a  strike  which  in  effect  is  lost  and  who  wants 
his  job  back. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Surely  one  of  the  bases 
of  our  labour  relations  is  the  fact  that  the 
individual  by  himself  is  not  strong  enough 
to  bargain  with  the  employer.  That  is  why  we 
have  unions.  This  is  going  to  undermine  that 
very  fundamental  basis  of  unionism.  All  I  can 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  is  that  I  support 
the  comments  made  by  my  colleague  and 
others  and  we  will  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Timiska- 
ming. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  ( Timiskaming ) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  add  a  few  words.  Surely 
the  minister  has  learned  from  the  problems 
that  we  have  experienced  over  the  last  few 
years  in  Ontario.  Proctor-Silex  is  a  classic 
example  of  what  happens  when  we  have 
people  going  back  to  work  before  a  strike  has 
been  allowed  to  run  its  due  course.  We  have 
a  few  people  that  go  back— and  there  is  only 
one  word  for  them;  they  are  strikebreakers. 


If  the  minister  puts  this  six  months'  clause 
in  he  is  going  to  coerce  the  worker  who 
would  normally  stay  on  strike  and  support 
his  union.  He  is  going  to  intimidate  him 
into  going  back  to  work  before  the  strike  is 
settled  by  normal  means,  and  what  we  will 
end  up  with  is  not  one  Proctor-Silex,  but 
hundreds  of  them  all  over  the  province. 

Every  little  company,  every  little  manager, 
will  be  out  pushing  the  workers  to  come  back 
in,  to  get  two  or  three  of  them  back  in  and 
to  get  a  machine  running  or  a  truck  moving. 
What  we  will  end  up  with  then  is  the  prob- 
lems we  ended  up  with  at  Proctor-Silex— in 
violence  on  the  picket  line. 

If  that  is  what  the  minister  wants— and  that 
is  the  only  reason  I  can  see  for  the  clause- 
he  is  surely  moving  toward  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  25  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
try  to  understand  the  clause  in  the  bill.  I 
think  the  minister  is,  really,  simply  com- 
pounding the  problems  for  which  the  bill  is 
supposed  to  provide  solutions. 

First  of  all,  what  the  minister  is  after  is  for 
the  parties  to  bargain  in  good  faith,  that  is 
once  the  union  is  certified  and  they  go  through 
the  proper  procedures,  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployer will  bargain  in  good  faith.  The  bill 
provides,  or  the  Act  presently  provides,  quite 
specifically,  that  the  person  who  belongs  to 
the  union  and  has  withdrawn  his  labour  in  a 
lawful  strike  continues  to  be  an  employee. 
That  section  of  the  bill  says  very  clearly: 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  no  person  shall 
l>e  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  an  employee 
by  reason  only  of  his  ceasing  to  work." 

I  do  not  know  how  the  minister  interprets 
it,  but  I  take  it  to  be  that  if  after  this  six- 
months'  period  is  passed  within  which  the 
employee  has  the  opportunity  to  go  back, 
there  is  a  very  real  question  as  to  whether  or 
not,  having  failed  to  exercise  that  right,  he 
continues  to  be  an  employee,  at  least  without 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  earlier  provision 
in  the  bill. 

Leaving  aside  that  problem  entirely,  and 
looking  at  it  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Tilco  Plastics,  as  I  understand  it,  what  the 
minister  has  said  in  support  of  this  clause  is 
that  if  the  employees,  having  been  certified 
as  a  bargaining  unit,  engage  in  a  lawful  strike 
and  then  decide  that  they  want  to  go  back  to 
work,  they  can  go  back  within  the  first  six 
months  and  get  their  jobs  back  and  still  con- 
tinue to  bargain  collectively  with  the  em- 
ployer. 
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That  is  the  justification  that  the  minister 
puts  forward.  If  the  minister  thinks  for  one 
single  moment  that  in  the  case  of  Tilco 
Plastics  he  is  talking  about  a  real  situation 
when  he  poses  that  hypothesis,  then  I  simply 
say  he  is  not  living  in  the  industrial  world  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  because  what  the 
government  is  doing  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  ( Mr. 
Randall)  is  permitting  runaway  plants.  It  is 
allowing  plants  to  establish  as  small  branch 
plants  all  across  this  province  in  the  small 
towns.  As  the  leader  of  this  party  said,  it  is 
not  the  big  unions  and  it  is  not  the  big  com- 
panies that  want  this  kind  of  a  section  in  the 
bill.  But  at  Tilco  Plastics,  the  minister  knows 
very  well,  the  union  went  to  full  12-month 
period  and  was  decertified.  They  were  not 
able  to  get  an  agreement.  Now  in  what  con- 
ceivable way  would  an  agreement  have  been 
facilitated  by  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill? 

The  minister  knows  very  well  that  this  is 
simply  a  psychological  pressure  on  persons 
who  are  employed  at  low  rates  of  wages  in 
the  province,  who  purport  to  be  exercising 
their  right  to  engage  in  a  lawful  strike,  and 
then  have  this  kind  of  pressure  exerted  on 
them  to  get  them  to  break  the  strike.  That  is 
what  this  section  does  and  that  is  what  it  will 
do.  And  as  in  Tilco  Plastics  and  Proctor- 
Silex,  what  do  you  do?  You  translate  an 
employer-employee  collective  bargaining  fight 
into  a  fight  between  employees  and  employees 
—employees  on  the  one  hand  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  lawful  strike  and  employees  on 
the  other  hand  who  move  over  this  fine  line 
and  become  strikebreakers. 

All  you  had  to  do  was  to  stand  at  the 
gates  at  Proctor-Silex  and  Tilco  Plastics  to 
see  that  this  is  what  happens.  It  is  not  a  fight 
between  the  employer  and  the  employees  any 
longer;  you  set  identical  persons  in  the  com- 
munity—that is  poorly  paid,  unorganized 
workers— against  persons  who  are  poorly  paid 
and  are  organized  but  are  trying  to  better 
their  conditions.  That  is  what  this  minister 
is  going  to  do. 

He  has  introduced  into  the  tag  end  of  this, 
various  exceptions,  and  one  of  the  exceptions 
says,  if  I  read  it  properly:  Let  us  take  a  plant 
such  as  Tilco  Plastics,  where  somebody  has 
10  years'  seniority  and  knows  what  the  con- 
ditions are  at  the  plant  and  somebody  else 
who  has  one  year's  seniority  and  they  both 
go  out  on  strike.  But  if  the  one  person  with 
only  the  one  year's  seniority  applies  to  go 
back  in  under  this  provision,  then  he  super- 
sedes the  seniority  of  the  man  with  10  years, 
because  the  bill  clearly  then  states  that  the 


employer  shall  first  reinstate  those  employees 
who  have  made  an  application  under  sub- 
section 1. 

This  means  that  for  practical  purposes  you 
create  a  race,  a  competition  to  get  back  into 
the  plant,  based  on  individual  and  personal 
needs,  which  in  many  of  these  cases  are  per- 
haps very  real;  but  you  destroy  the  seniority 
of  the  person  over  everybody  else  in  the 
plant. 

Surely  the  minister  has  to  concede  that  this 
section  will  not  operate  in  any  beneficial  way 
but  will  simply  destroy  the  trade  unions.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  minister  can 
give  any  good  reason  why  this  would  have 
been  of  any  assistance  in  the  case  of  Tilco 
Plastics  or  in  the  case  of  Proctor-Silex.  It  is 
just  not  possible— and  I  do  not  know  how  the 
minister  or  his  advisers  could  possibly  con- 
ceive that  this  would  be  in  any  way  condu- 
cive to  the  collective  bargaining  process  and 
the  question  of  bargaining  in  good  faith. 

All  that  this  can  do— and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  say  it  any  other  way— is  to  induce 
members  of  a  trade  union  who  are  lawfully 
on  strike  to  give  up  the  solidarity  of  their 
position  for  the  purpose  of  currying  favour 
with  their  employer.  You  set  the  individual 
against  his  union:  you  set  the  psychological 
pressures  of  not  having  a  job  and  being  out 
on  strike  against  the  opportunity  to  go  back 
into  the  plant  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow 
workers.  That  is  what  the  section  will  do, 
and  the  minister  must  know  that  is  what  it 
is  going  to  do— and  certainly  his  advisers 
must  know. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  possible 
to  get  through  to  the  minister— we  have  made 
practically  no  impression  all  day  on  him— but 
can  he  not  understand  that  this  is  a  rotten 
section  of  the  bill  and  how  can  it  possibly 
have  assisted  the  survival  of  the  trade  union 
at  Proctor-Silex  or  at  Tilco  Plastics  or  at 
Hanes  Hosiery?  How  could  it  possibly  have 
assisted  the  survival  of  the  union  for  the 
purpose  of  bargaining  collectively  with  the 
employer  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  col- 
lective agreement  that  would  govern  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment?  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  just  will  not  do  that.  Surely  the 
minister  is  prepared  at  this  point  at  least  to 
concede  that  one  section  of  this  poor  bill 
should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Liberal  Party  opposed  the  bill  in 
principle  in  the  first  instance,  because  of  many 
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sections  of  the  bill.  I  recall  strikes  where 
men  were  forced  back  to  work  because  of 
the  financial  position— they  had  families  to 
keep,  they  had  children  to  feed,  and  there- 
fore in  weakness  they  would  go  back  under 
this  section  that  a  man  can  go  legally  back  to 
work  as  far  as  your  government  is  concerned. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  clause  at  all. 
We  are  leading  to  what  labour  relations  Acts 
ought  to  provide  for  mankind,  and  that  to 
make  peace  among  people,  between  manage- 
ment and  labour,  rather  than  tear  them  apart. 

When  you  are  getting  one  labourer  to 
stand  up  against  another  because  he  has 
weakened  to  the  point  where  he  has  to  go 
to  work,  this  is  a  terrible  thing  you  are  doing 
to  the  people  of  this  province.  We  just  can- 
not go  along  with  this  section.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  will  get  to  you.  I  think  the  speaker 
before  me  made  his  point  and  made  it  excep- 
tionally well.  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  con- 
sider this  section  at  all  and  think  you  are 
doing  the  right  thing  by  the  people  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  back 
to  the  whole  principle  of  this  particular 
clause,  is  it  not  vital,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
responsible  union  negotiations,  for  a  union 
to  feel  that  it  is  not  being  undermined  by 
any  aspect  of  our  legislation?  We  recognize 
that  good  labour  relations  in  this  province 
involve  there  being  strong  unions  and  strong 
corporations. 

Would  it  not  be  awful  if  we  were  encour- 
aging in  our  legislation  the  destruction  of  our 
corporate  entities  by  some  type  of  undermin- 
ing legislation  of  this  sort,  where  individual 
shareholders  could  pull  out  some  part  of  a 
plant  that  was  important  to  its  operation  if 
they  did  not  like  the  way  the  management 
was  operating?  Is  this  not  similar  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  here?  Are  we  not  saying 
that  if  a  man  does  not  go  along  for  some 
reason  or  other  with  the  strike  which  the 
union  of  which  he  is  a  member  has  decided 
to  go  along  with,  then  he  is  being  invited  in 
effect  to  opt  out,  break  the  side,  break  up  the 
team? 

Then  you  have  the  element  coming  into 
negotiations  where  unions  have  to  take  irres- 
ponsible stands,  make  claims  that  are  not 
sensible  for  the  overall  benefit  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  employees  and  the  customers  as 
well,  in  order  for  the  union  to  try  to  prove  to 
the  men  that  it  should  be  kept  in  power,  it 
should  be  kept  certified.  Do  we  not  want  to 


give  the  unions  a  feeling  that  they  are  recog- 
nized and  supported  by  us  in  every  way 
possible? 

So  if  the  men  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
actions  the  union  is  taking  in  negotiations, 
they  go  to  the  union  meetings  to  change  the 
union  executive's  direction.  But  they  do  not 
do  it  by  breaking  off  one  by  one  in  order  to 
save  their  own  jobs.  We  must  surely,  Mr. 
Minister,  remove  this  clause  so  we  do  not 
have  destruction  of  the  whole  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  as  a  result  of  what  you 
have  in  this  clause. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  about  the  minister  saying 
something? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  There  is  only  one  aspect 
that  I  want  to  point  out  prior  to  the  minister 
saying  something,  if  he  is  going  to  say  some- 
thing. I  would  submit  that  this  type  of  legis- 
lation would  only  prolong  labour  disputes.  It 
will  only  prolong  labour  disputes  because  if 
they  get  a  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  union 
and  the  individual  union  members  start  going 
back  in  dribs  and  drabs,  a  couple  every 
month,  I  think  that  the  employer  is  going  to 
think  that  he  has  the  union  in  a  position 
where  it  might  break  the  union's  back,  and 
all  we  are  doing  here  is  giving  legal  sanction 
to  the  strike-breaker  who  will  ultimately 
cause  the  strike  to  be  prolonged  and  will 
probably,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  even  cause 
violence  on  the  lines  as  they  cross  it* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  insofar  as  whatever 
has  happened  in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
to  the  small  companies  in  the  towns  outside 
Toronto  is  concerned,  with  the  antecedent 
violence  and  name-calling  that  went  on,  this 
type  of  legislation  will  only  encourage  that 
type  of  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section- 
Mr.   Lewis:   Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  min- 
ister have  any— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  something  new  on 
this? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  I— the  minister- 
Mr.     Chairman:     We     are     getting     fairly 
repetitious  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —the  minister  has  not  yet 
answered  certain  of  the  questions  which  the 
member  for  Riverdale  put  to  him,  and  which 
I  thought  were  really  very  relevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  were  the  same  ques- 
tions and  the  same  points  that  had  been 
raised  previously. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  How?  Asking  you  very  specific- 
ally. You  know  there  has  not  been  a  clause 
in  this  bill  for  which  you  have  been  able  to 
provide  any  evidence.  Not  one.  Since  this 
entire  clause-by-clause  discussion  has  begun 
you  have  not  been  able  to  support  statistic- 
ally, or  through  individual  examples,  the  bases 
on  which  you  justify  certain  clauses.  It  is 
the  most  inadequately  supported  presentation 
of  any  clause-by-clause  analysis  in  this  House 
for  some  time. 

Now  the  member  for  Riverdale  asks  you 
about  this  individual  clause,  Mr.  Minister, 
how  would  it  have  affected  positively  Proctor- 
Silex,  Tilco  Plastics  or  Hanes  Hosiery?  There 
are  three  perfect  examples  of  a  prolonged 
strike  where  decertification  was  ultimately 
achieved  six  months  to  a  year  later.  How 
would  this  clause  have  conceivably  helped 
those  situations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  those  strike 
situations  are  passed  and  you  cannot  turn 
back  the  clock  and  say  now  this  was  going 
to  be  the  effect  at  that  time  if  these  situations 
had- 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  You  have 
not  learned  anything  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —taken  place.  This  is  for 
the  future;  those  matters  have  been  settled 
and  passed.  But  you  have  to  apply  this  when 
it  is  in  force,  then  it  has  an  effect  in  reference 
to  certain  situations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  For  the  future? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  What 
difference  will  that  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  take  examples  from 
the  past  and  you  cannot  tie  it  in  with  this 
thing  and  say  this  would  have  been  the  result 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  that  is  all  we  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  pure  speculation, 
just  as  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  did. 

Mr.  Pitman:  We  only  have  history  to  help 
us. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  if  you  will  forgive  us,  we 
have  been  trying  very  hard  and  I  may  say 
pretty  forthrightly  throughout  the  day,  to 
draw  from  you  some  examples  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  individual  clauses.  If  you  do 
not  see  the  clause  as  pertinent  to  anything 
in  the  past,  can  you  give  us  some  sense  of 
where  you  think  it  might  be  applied  positively 
in  the  future? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  did  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  can  you  draw  an  analogy 
somewhere?  Can  you  show  how  it  would 
help  employer-employee  relationships? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  did  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  did  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  may  have  been  out 
of  the  room. 

Mr.  Martel:  Everyone  else  missed  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  passed  us  by.  Could  you  do 
it  just  once  again?  All  you  said  was  that  this 
allows  an  individual  employee  to  return  to 
his  employment  or  her  employment  within 
the  six-month  period.  Now  what  we  are  ask- 
ing you— well  by  right,  by  law— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  right  to  apply. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right.  The  right  to  apply. 
Subject  to  the  generosity  of  the  employer,  the 
employee  may  return  within  six  months  of 
the  beginning  of  the  strike.  All  right,  we 
accept  that,  we  understand  that.  What  we 
are  asking  you  is,  how  will  that  facilitate 
employee-employer  relationships  and  the 
rights  of  free  collective  bargaining  in  Ontario? 
In  order  to  try  to  understand  it  we  are  draw- 
ing analogies  with  strikes  which  have 
occurred,  all  of  which  you  discard  as  being 
in  the  past.  Can  you  give  us  some  basis  on 
which  to  justify  the  introduction  of  such  a 
section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  from  time 
to  time  strikes  are  lost.  There  is  the  situation 
where  there  is  no  agreement  and  sometimes 
there  is  no  hope  of  an  agreement.  The  union 
has  attempted  more  than  it  can  achieve. 
Those  same  employees  are  there.  The  union 
does  not  wish  to  admit  it  may  be  that  kind 
of  a  situation.  It  does  not  want  to  give  up 
the  bargaining  rights  for  those  employees, 
because  there  may  come  another  day  that 
they  can  achieve  a  collective  agreement,  and 
in  some  cases  they  would  like  their  employees 
to  get  back  to  work  but  they  do  not  want 
them  to  have  to  leave  the  union  to  do  so. 

The  employee  may  want  to  get  back  sens- 
ing it  is  in  fact  a  lost  strike;  and  under  this 
means  he  can  apply  to  regain  his  position.  He 
does  not  cease  to  be  an  employee  if  he 
remains  out.  He  does  not  have  to  leave  the 
union.  The  collective  bargaining  rights  are 
not  lost.  The  union  is  not  decertified.  And 
the  union  can  perhaps  go  on  and  bargain,  but 
the  individual  has,  under  this  clause,  a 
greater  protection  for  his  own  economic  well 
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l>eing,  if  he  wants,  until  such  time  as,  hope- 
fully, the  union  can  negotiate  an  agreement. 
He  is  permitted  to  go  back;  he  is  not  leaving 
or  breaking  with  his  union;  and  frequendy 
they  will  know  that  he  is  going  back  and  they 
will  understand  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  sees  this  then  as  a 
face-saving  device  in  a  lost  strike  situation. 
Is  that  why  the  clause  has  been  introduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Sometimes,  maybe. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
clause? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  basic  thrust  is  to 
give  the  individual  that  greater  protection 
that  he  needs.  There  are  a  number  of  pro- 
tections for  the  individual  in  this  bill  and  this 
is  one  of  those,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  undercut  and  decertify  the  union  itself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  fail,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  fathom 
the  protection.  The  union,  in  this  instance  has 
gone  through  all  the  provisions  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  They  have  obeyed  the  Act. 
They  have  adhered  to  the  Act.  They  have 
entered  into  negotiation.  They  have  bar- 
gained in  good  faith.  They  have  received  the 
conciliation  process.  They  go  out  on  strike. 

Then,  having  observed  all  the  protocols  of 
the  Act,  the  minister  permits  a  partem  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  which  is  called  strike 
breaking.  Normally  it  is  exercised  from  out- 
side the  trade  union  ranks.  The  minister  has 
even  argued  that  there  are  positive  features 
to  active  strikebreaking  in  Ontario  where  a 
company  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned 
can  hire  employees  to  take  the  jobs  of  those 
who  are  out  on  strike. 

Now  he  is  introducing,  in  this  clause,  a 
new  ingredient.  He  is  giving  official  legisla- 
tive status  to  strikebreaking  from  within  the 
work  force  that  is  on  strike.  I  think  that,  in  a 
sense,  is  a  hidden  fuse  in  this  bill  which  will 
detonate  labour  relations  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  because  it  will  apply,  inevitably, 
to  the  small  plants  in  the  hinterland  and  the 
more  vulnerable  employee  groups  and  the 
more  vulnerable  unions.  It  will  apply  in  Tory 
ridings.  That  is  where  it  will  apply,  if  I  may 
be  quite  direct  about  it,  where  the  minister 
may  be  able  to  create  the  kind  of  feeling 
about  the  trade  union  movement  which  can 
stack  the  community  and  give  the  employer 
additional  strings. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  legitimized  in 
any  other  terms  and  I  fail  to  understand  why 
the  minister  would  want  to  persevere  with  this 
clause  unless,  as  appears  to  be  emerging 
through  the  entire  bill,  his  object  is  to  under- 


mine labour  relations  in  Ontario  so  severely 
that  the  year  1971  will  be  very  grim  indeed. 
That  may  serve  his  purpose,  but  it  will  not 
serve  that  which  he  set  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  bill,  and  I  want  to  remind  him  of  his 
words:  "To  further  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  by  encourag- 
ing the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective 
bargaining."  Strikebreaking  does  not  encour- 
age the  procedure  of  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  25  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Can  we  stack  this  vote  with  the  others? 

No? 

Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  section 
25  of  Bill  167.  The  question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  or  not  section  25  shall  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill. 

Order,  order!  Order,  please! 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  which 
was  agreed  to  on  the  following  vote. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  58,  the  "nays"  37. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  fellows  are  going 
downward. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right,  back  into  the  wood- 
work. 

Section  25  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  sections  of  the 
bill  up  to  section  35? 

The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa.  Which 
section? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Section  32. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  32? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  move  that  clause  32  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  figure  $1,000  and 
substituting  therefor  $100  in  subsection  (a), 
and  by  deleting  the  figure  $10,000  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  substituting  therefor  $1,000. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Pilkey  moves: 

That  clause  32  be  amended  by  deleting 
the  figure  $1,000  and  substituting  therefor 
100  in  subsection  (a)  and  by  deleting  the 
figure  $10,000  in  subsection  (b)  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  $1,000. 
The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 
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Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  govern- 
ment has  introduced  many  methods  that 
would  weaken  the  trade  union  movement  in 
Ontario.  I  have  mentioned  the  question  of 
mixed  crews,  the  65  per  cent  for  automatic 
certification  and  the  section  we  just  voted  on, 
the  six-month  proposition  that  will  provide 
a  strikebreaking  weapon  for  the  employers. 

As  if  that  is  not  enough,  the  government 
then  introduces  increased  fines.  If  it  cannot 
destroy  or  impede  the  progress  of  the  trade 
union  movement  in  terms  of  legislation  such 
as  has  been  passed,  it  is  going  to  try  to  do  it 
in  a  monetary  way.  It  has  increased  the  fines 
per  day  tenfold  by  introducing  legislation 
that  the  minister  has  provided  in  section  32. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  That  is  more 
than  they  did  for  pollution. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  More  than  they  did  for  pollu- 
tion, my  colleague  says. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  legislation,  or 
these  fines  that  have  been  enunciated  by  the 
government,  could  very  well  destroy  many 
local  unions  in  this  province,  and  the  minis- 
ter knows  it.  The  minister  knows  that  this 
could  destroy  many  unions  in  this  province. 

One  of  the  submissions  made  by  the 
employers,  and  requested  of  this  government, 
was  that  unions  be  made  legal  entities.  Well 
the  government  did  not  quite  go  that  far,  but 
in  essence  they  provided  it  here  in  this  legis- 
lation. Oh  it  is  not  in  the  sense  that  unions 
can  be  sued  and  can  sue,  but  nevertheless 
they  have  made  a  step  in  that  direction  in 
providing  the  astronomical  fines  that  we  see 
here. 

I  do  not  know,  really,  what  the  rationale 
for  those  fines  was.  I  do  not  understand  it. 
If  the  minister  believes  that  threatening  the 
individual  employee  and  that  individual  local 
union  with  heavy  fines  is  one  of  the  methods 
that  will  create  harmonious  industrial  rela- 
tions in  this  province,  then  I  want  to  suggest 
to  him  very  frankly  that  he  is  in  for  a  rude 
awakening.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  it  could 
do— I  am  not  saying  that  it  will;  the  possibili- 
ties are  here— is  weaken  the  whole  labour 
structure  in  this  province  by  these  unwar- 
ranted fines.  And  it  is  not  just  a  fine  of  $1,000 
per  individual  or  $10,000  per  union;  it  is  per 
day.  This  is  what  this  legislation  says,  and 
again  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  minister 
the  rationale  for  increasing  the  penalties  for 
contravening  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  comment? 

The  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt. 


Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, $10,000  would  not  be  too  much  of  a 
fine  for,  say  General  Motors,  but  $1,000 
could  possibly  be  quite  a  bit  of  money  for 
the  individual  union  member  who  happens 
to  contravene  the  Act.  And  I  agree  with  the 
member  for  Oshawa  that  this  is  no  way  to 
encourage  industrial  peace  in  Ontario.  I  think 
the  way  you  would  encourage  industrial 
peace  in  Ontario  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
parties  sit  across  from  each  other  and  bargain 
in  the  proper  way.  For  that  reason  we  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
any  comments? 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 
the  minister  how  many  prosecutions  for 
offences  under  the  Act  were  undertaken 
under  the  existing  statute  which  resulted  in 
a  fine  against  either  the  person  or  the  trade 
union  or  corporation?  Secondly,  could  I  ask 
him,  in  passing  sentence  on  conviction  for  an 
offence  under  the  present  statute,  did  the 
court  at  any  time  speak  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  fines  in  the  existing  statute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  court  does  not  nor- 
mally do  such  a  thing.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
number  of  applications  to  the  court  to  prose- 
cute and  those  that  were  proceeded  with.  I 
would  say  to  you  though,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  admonished  us  in 
this  House  because  in  the  North  American 
Plastics  case,  while  they  had  the  consent  to 
prosecute,  they  never  proceeded  further,  and 
he  made  the  comment  here,  "What  is  the 
point?  A  $1,000  fine  is  not  sufficient." 

These  fines  are  not  the  exact  amount.  It  is 
up  to  $1,000  an  individual,  and  it  is  up  to 
$10,000  in  reference  to  a  corporation  or  a 
trade  union.  They  are  both  treated  the  same 
way  and  the  court  in  its  discretion  will  fix 
the  fine. 

Mr.  Peacock:  It  is  correct  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  once  again  the  minister  has  no 
experience  or  statistical  evidence  to  put  before 
us  justifying  these  very  large  increases  in  the 
amount  of  the  fine,  since  there  is  no  ex- 
perience and  no  evidence  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  in  the  court  records; 
it  is  not  in  my  records. 

Mr.  Peacock:  I  am  sorry.  I  think  I  heard 
the  minister  say  when  he  rose  a  moment  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
courts  would  ever  comment  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  a  penalty  in  a  statute. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Normally  the  courts  do 
not  comment  on  what  the  Legislature  sets 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

Mr.  Peacock:  That  is  not  my  recollection, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  read  on  a  number  of 
occasions  of  magistrates  or  judges,  in  sen- 
tencing a  person,  remarking  on  the  fine  or 
sentence  or  penalty.  I  agree  that  it  is  not 
normal;  I  just  asked  it  by  way  of  trying  to 
find  out  what  led  the  minister  to  multiply 
the  fines  in  the  manner  that  he  has;  that  is  all. 

Now  the  minister  speaks  of  harmonious 
relationships  as  being  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Act;  he  sets  out  all  kinds  of  prohibitions 
and  restraints  in  the  Act,  all  of  which  are 
subjects  for  prosecution  in  the  courts.  He  also 
has  a  very  substantial  innovation  in  another 
section  dealing  with  the  arbitration  of 
damages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  offences  under 
the  Act  would  involve  a  breach  of  a  collective 
agreement  for  which  damages  are  now  applic- 
able. I  simply  do  not  have  from  the  minister 
any  explanation  why  the  increase  to  $1,000 
and  to  $10,000  should  be  a  deterrent  for 
those  other  offences  under  other  sections  of 
the  Act  that  are  not  covered  by  the  arbitra- 
tion for  damages  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Those  in  favour  of— 

Mr.  Peacock:  Nothing  from  the  minister? 

Mr.  Martel:  What  else  is  new? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  what  the 
minister  said  a  moment  ago  was  really  the 
reason,  the  rationale,  for  increasing  the  fines 
tenfold— that  is,  because  of  a  situation  in 
North  American  Plastics. 

Mr.  Peacock:  No! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  what  he  said;  that  the  - 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  cited  it  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Peacock:  That  is  all  he  said. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  the  only  example  you 
gave.  You  said  that  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  pointed  out  that  this  was  too 
small  a  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  was  no  point  in 
bothering  to  proceed.  The  point  was  that 
they  have  obtained  consent  to  prosecute  and 
on  a  number  of  occasions  people  have  made 
the  comment  "What  is  the  point  of  going  to 
the  court?  What  is  the  point  of  prosecuting? 
The  fine,  as  set  out  in  the  legislation,  is  not 
adequate.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  go  even 
on  the  basic  principle  to  prosecute." 


All  right,  I  think  there  is  a  certain  validity 
to  that  argument,  and  consequently  we  have 
raised  the  fines.  It  is  not  an  exact  fine,  but 
rather  a  maximum  fine. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Why  does  the 
government  not  have  the  same  theory  for  pol- 
lution legislation? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes;  but  what  the  minister  is 
really  saying  is  that  this  is  an  attack  on  the 
employers:  "We  have  got  to  get  to  them,  be- 
cause they  are  not  bargaining  in  good  faith, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  ways." 

Well  I  want  to  live  that  long  to  see  the 
minister  have  anything  to  do  with  fining  the 
employers  in  this  province.  Let  us  go  to  The 
Industrial  Standards  Act  or  The  Industrial 
Safety  Act.  What  is  the  fine  there,  if  a  man 
is  killed  on  the  job  because  of  a  violation  of 
safety  regulations?  Let  me  tell  the  minister 
what  it  is-$5,000.   That  is  it-$5,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:    Want  to  change  it? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well  obviously!  Surely  a  man's 
life  is  worth  more  than  that— $5,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Every  time  members 
opposite  give  us  advice  and  we  take  it,  they 
do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  But  the  minister  wants  to  fine 
a  trade  union  up  to  $10,000  a  day. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Or  an  employer. 

Mr.  Pilkey:    Or  an  employer!   I  want— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  made  this  remark  in 
reference  to  the  $1,000.  He  said,  "Why,  they 
could  take  that  out  of  the  change  till." 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  right.  The  fine  is  not 
the  deterrent  against  the  employer.  Just  be- 
cause the  minister  has  increased  this  tenfold, 
does  he  think  that  that  is  going  to  make  the 
employer  bargain  in  good  faith?  I  doubt 
that.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  is 
going  to  have  any  bearing  whatsoever.  If  you 
want  meaningful  negotiation  then  you  have 
got  to  strengthen  section  12  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  This  is  not  relevant  to  good- 
faith  bargaining  in  Ontario.  It  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  to  provide  harmonious  indus- 
trial relations  in  this  province  and  the  minis- 
ter knows  it. 

This  section  is  directed  mainly  at  the  trade 
union  movement.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  minister  himself  at  the  very  outset, 
in  introducing  this  bill,  made  the  point  that 
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there  was  an  imbalance  of  power  and  he  was 
going  to  correct  it.  Everything  up  to  section 
32  has  been  directed  against  the  trade  union 
movement,  including  this  section. 

That  is  the  way  he  is  correcting  the  balance 
of  power.  This  is  what  he  is  doing  and  that 
is  what  it  is  all  about.  It  is  not  designed  in 
any  fashion  to  provide  good-faith  bargaining. 
It  is  not  designed  for  the  employer.  It  will 
reflect  on  the  employee  and  his  union  to  cor- 
rect, as  the  minister  pointed  out,  this  so- 
called  imbalance  of  power. 

Mr.    Chairman:     Those   in    favour    of    Mr. 
Pilkey's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it.  Is  it 
agreeable  to  stack  this  vote  with  the  others? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  De  Monte:    Section  35,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments,  questions, 
amendments  to  any  sections  other  than  sec- 
tion 35?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister  has  an 
amendment  to  section  35.  The  other  member 
may  wish  to— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:   My  gracious! 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  should 
move  his  amendment  first  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members.   It  is  to  section  35,  subsection  2. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Section  35,  subsection  2. 
This  was  a  matter  on  which,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing  of  the  standing  committee 
on  labour,  I  said  we  would  take  it  back  and 
give  consideration  to  those  points  that  had 
been  raised  again.  As  a  result,  clauses  (a)  and 
(b)  of  subsection  6  of  section  75  are  to  be 
amended. 

I  move  that  subsection  2  of  section  35  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (a) 
and  (b)  of  subsection  6  of  section  77  of  the 
Act  as  contained  therein,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following: 

(a)  The  Board  may  include  on  a  ballot 
a  choice  indicating  that  an  employee  does 
not  wish  to  be  represented  by  a  trade 
union;  and 

(b)  The  board,  when  it  decides  to  hold 
such  additional  representation  votes  as  may 
be  necessary,  may  eliminate  from  the  choice 
on  the  ballot  the  choice  from  the  previous 
ballot  that  has  obtained  the  lowest  number 
of  votes  cast. 


Mr.  Peacock:  I  think  it  is  worth  a  comment 
that  this  amendment  would  not  be  before  us 
if  a  majority  of  the  government  members  on 
the  committee  had  not  seen  the  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  nature  of  the  way  the  original 
clause  was  applied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  always  pay  atten- 
tion to  our  caucus. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Peacock:  The  government  members 
brought  this  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Not  the  minister! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Deans:  Sorry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  put  the  question, 
shall    the    amended    bill    be    reported?    We 
have- 
Mr.  Peacock:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  asked  distinctly  if  there 
were  any  further  comments,  questions  or 
amendments  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West  just  sat  down. 

Mr.  Trotter:  After  section  35? 

Mr.  Chairman:  After  section  35. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Sections  39,  40  and  41. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  definitely  and  distinctly 
put  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  you  did  not  give  any- 
body a  chance. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Some  mem- 
bers did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  a  little  different.  If 
they  did  not  hear  me,  I  will  accept  the 
amendment.  But  I  distinctly  put  it  to  the 
committee. 

Does  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West 
have  any  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
ments to  any  sections  after  section  35? 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  better. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
for  Oshawa  has. 


Mr.  Chairman:    Shall  the  motion  carry? 


Mr.  Pilkey:  Well  Mr.  Chairman— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  What  section? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Sections  39,  40  and  41. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  39? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Section  39.  This  whole  ques- 
tion in  39  is  applicable  to  the  accreditation 
of  employers*  organizations.  It  is  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  employers'  organiza- 
tions in  the  Province  of  Ontario  did  not  have 
the  organizational  will,  or  ability,  to  confront 
the  construction  trades,  and  the  government 
in  this  section  is  providing  the  vehicle  that 
they  were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 
It  is  in  this  section  too  that  the  government 
is  providing  for  the  employers  to  be  orga- 
nized by  at  least  a  minimum  of  51  per  cent 
of  the  employers  representing  50  per  cent  of 
the  employees.  This  is  the  section  where  we 
find  a  double  standard. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  member  talking 
about  section  39? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  I  am  talking  about 
accreditation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  39  is  the  interpre- 
tation section.  I  find  nothing  about  the 
matters  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  This  is  the  provision  that 
provides  for  accreditation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  39  is— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Sections  40  and  41. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —the  interpretation  of  the 
various  terms  of  the  amending  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  Section  41. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  All  right,  41. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  wish 
to  discuss  41? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  sections  40  and  41. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  Is  there  anything 
on  section  40?  Then  we  move  to  section  41. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  This  is  the  section  that  pro- 
vides for— 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  need  not  repeat  the 
comments  he  has  made. 


Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  me  make  one  other 
observation,  too,  on  this  section.  The  minister, 
in  the  accreditation  programme,  has  barred 
strikebreaking  among  contractors.  Yes  he  has. 
No,  in  103(3),  and  in  the  section  before 
that,  103(2),  he  has  effectively  barred  strike- 
breaking among  contractors. 

In  other  words,  a  contractor  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  with  his  employees;  obvi- 
ously he  can  operate  if  he  can  get  some 
non-union  employees.  It  is  the  only  way  he 
can  operate;  but  the  minister  has  effectively, 
in  my  opinion,  barred  strikebreaking  among 
contractors.  You  know  there  is  just  no  way 
that  contractors  can  operate.  There  is  no  way 
that  they  can  operate  and  yet  the  minister  did 
not  see  fit  to  ban  strikebreakers  that  affect 
the  employees.  Again,  a  double  standard,  as 
far  as  accreditation  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  that,  and  I  want  to  make 
this  observation  as  well,  when  the  contractors 
are  allowed  to  organize  under  this  accredita- 
tion programme,  the  small  contractor  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  will  be  affected  and  will 
be  in  jeopardy  as  a  result  of  this  accredita- 
tion programme.  The  small  contractor  is 
going  to  be  in  jeopardy,  and  I  want  to  sug- 
gest to  the  minister,  he  could  very  well  be 
forced  right  out  of  business.  Even  though  he 
wants  to  settle  with  his  employees,  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  settle  in  any  fashion  so 
that  he  can  carry  on  that  individual  project. 
The  large  contractors  are  going  to  be  able  to 
play  the  waiting  game.  They  have  the 
resources  and  are  going  to  be  able  to  squeeze 
the  small  contractor,  under  this  accreditation 
programme. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  that  it  is  going 
to  jeopardize  the  whole  collective  bargain- 
ing process  as  far  as  the  crafts  are  concerned 
in  this  province.  I  do  not  think,  again,  that 
the  minister  is  providing  a  meaningful  pro- 
gramme that  will,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
provide  harmonious  industrial  relations  in  this 
province. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  going  to  oppose 
this  accreditation  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  These  sections  in  connec- 
tion with  accreditation  show  the  ineptness 
of  this  government  in  an  attempt  to  solve  a 
very  serious  problem  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. I  say  "inept"  because  the  government 
could  have  done  something  about  it.  It  could 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  concepts 
that  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Freedman 
report,  by  the  Goldenberg  report.    The  min- 
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ister  could  have  listened  to  Mr.  Crispo  at  the 
hearings  held  by  the  labour  committee,  but 
he  chose  to  use  a  very  ineffective  procedure, 
weakened  by  his  own  lack  of  conceptual 
ideas  which  could  have  solved  the  problem. 

All  the  minister  has  done  is  to  give  legal 
sanction  to  a  system  which  has  proved  not 
to  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  had 
employer  bargaining  units  for  the  last  15 
years,  and  they  have  not  worked  because 
the  employers  themselves  could  not  organize 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  runaway 
employer— if  you  want  to  call  him  that— and 
settling  with  the  union.  They  could  not  get 
together  and  agree  on  anything.  The  big 
contractors  seem  to  have  been  able  to  make 
their  deals  and  walk  away  from  the  bargain- 
ing unit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
contractors  in  Ontario  have  made  deals  on 
the  basis,  "We  will  pay  you  what  you  get 
after  the  chaos  with  the  bargaining  unit  is 
over." 

The  minister  has  not  solved  the  question 
of  interim  agreements;  he  has  not  solved  the 
question  of  multi-bargaining,  area-wide  bar- 
gaining or  province-wide  bargaining.  T,his 
party  has  taken  a  fairly  close  look  at  all 
these  concepts,  and  has  tried  to  make  some 
suggestions  to  the  minister,  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  we  are  willing  to  place  before  him 
in  order  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  biggest  drawback  of  this  bill  is  that 
in  section  102(2)  the  employers  cannot  settle; 
they  cannot  go  out  and  make  any  deals  with 
the  union.  But  under  section  103(3)  they  can 
walk  away  and  commence  work  with  non- 
union labour,  which  is  the  very  reason  that 
this  concept,  this  technique,  has  not  worked 
in  the  past. 

Has  the  minister  looked  at  the  London 
concept,  or  the  concept  that  was  worked  out 
in  Windsor?  I  would  like  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
make  the  usual  motion,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  discussion  there  is  to  be  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  We  are  at  section  41  and  there 
are  two  more  sections.  Was  it  the  wish  of 
the  committee  that  we  might  take  a  few  more 
minutes  and  finish  the  bill  now,  or  would 
we—? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Are  you  putting  the  vote 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Normally,  we  would 
move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  now, 
and— 


Mr.  De  Monte:  We  in  this  party  would  like 
to  go  on  until  we  can  move  for  a  vote.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  to  cover  yet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  might— 

Hon.    Mr.    Welch:    I    am   just   putting   the 

question,    Mr.    Chairman.    The   thing   is    that 

the  committee- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  I  was  prepared  to  go  on 

until  we  finish  the  bill,  which  will  not  be  too 

long  from  now. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  We  are  prepared  to  go  on 
with  the  divisions,  provided  it  is  in  a  very 
reasonable  period  of  time,  because  people 
have  made  engagements  to  get  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  a  reasonable  time? 
An  hon.  member:  Right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  For  the  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if,  as  usual,  the 
whips  take  20  to  30  minutes  before  they 
come  in  after  the  bells  start  ringing,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  some  other 
plans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Would  you  agree  to  a 
shorter  bell? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Five-minute  bell. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Well,  I  think  if  you  excuse 
my  remarks- 
Mr,  Chairman:  Order,  please.  If  there  is  a 
division,  the  bells  will  have  to  be  rung.  The 
members  will  have  to  be  summoned  to  the 
House,  and  there  are  five  or  six  motions 
which  were  stacked,  before  the  House.  We 
will  have  to  deal  with  them,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  same  vote  may  be  recorded  as  such.  The 
thing  is  that  that  will  take  up  20  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  and  if  this  is  the  wish  of  the 
House,  and  if  I  have  the  complete  concur- 
rence of  the  House,  we  can  proceed.  Other- 
wise, we  must  rise  and  report. 

Mr,  J.  Renwick:  In  that  case,  let  us  do  it 
on  Thursday. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Do  I  have  the  complete 
concurrence  of  the  committee  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  begs  to  report  pro- 
gress and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6:05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today,  our  guests  are,  and 
will  be,  students  from  Stratford  Northwestern 
Secondary  School,  Stratford,  students  from 
Henry  Street  High  School  in  Whitby  and 
from  Barton  Secondary  School  in  Hamilton, 
and  the  Canadian  Government  Class  from 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Toronto. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  statement  on 
Quetico  Provincial  Park.  I  would  like  to  make 
two  principal  points. 

First,  we  are  not  insensitive  to  public 
opinion,  nor  is  it  our  wish  to  ignore  it,  but 
we  do  want  a  broad  sample  of  public  opinion. 
For  this  reason- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
A  bad  start. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —I  have  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  to  provide  a  channel  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion.  The  repres- 
entation on  this  committee  is  broad  and 
varied.  To  obtain  this  public  opinion  the 
committee  has  called  for  briefs  and  advertised 
its  intention  to  hold  public  meetings. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  the  fair  way, 
the  democratic  way,  to  achieve  meaningful 
public  participation  in  the  planning  process. 
I  look  to  this  committee  to  consider  care- 
fully ecological  implications  when  framing  its 
recommendations  to  me  for  the  management 
of  this  park.  Already  this  committee  has  made 
a  recommendation  which  I  have  accepted, 
and  it  is  this: 

This  committee  recommend  to  the  min- 
ister that  the  department  continue  to  re- 
frain from  issuing  licences  to  cut  timber  in 
the  Quetico  Park  under  the  Ontario-Min- 
nesota agreement  until  this  committee  has 
made  its  final  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  minister. 

I  have  accepted  that  recommendation.  It  has 
been  charged  that  this  committee  is  only  a 
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stalling  tactic.  This  is  absurd  and  calls  into 
question  the  integrity  of  this  committee. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  park  is  not  now 
being  desecrated  or  destroyed  as  has  been 
charged.  It  will  not  be  in  the  time  it  takes 
the  committee  to  hear  briefs,  gather  facts, 
prepare  recommendations  and  report  to  me. 
Nor  will  it  ever  be,  for  that  matter.  Com- 
mercial cutting  at  this  time  is  confined  to  the 
northeast  section  of  the  park  and  affects  less 
than  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
park  each  year. 

I  would  remind  the  members  again  that 
commercial  cutting  is  rigidly  controlled  to 
safeguard  the  pre-eminent  recreational  values. 
I  should  also  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  our  studies  show  clearly  that  this  area  is 
the  least  used  part  of  the  park  and  does  not 
compare,  in  terms  of  recreational  quality  and 
potential,  with  other  parts  of  the  park.  In 
contrast,  as  far  back  as  1943,  the  superior 
recreational  qualities  of  the  Hunter  Island 
area  were  recognized  and  the  area  set  aside 
for  exclusive  recreational  use. 

Let  me  say  more  about  recreational  use  in 
the  park.  To  give  impact  and  meaning  to  my 
words  I  have  provided  the  members  with  two 
maps,  one  showing  the  subdivisions  of  the 
park;  the  other,  use  pressure  zones.  Hunter 
Island,  the  members  will  see,  has  the  heaviest 
use,  and  this  area  was  set  aside  in  1943  for 
exclusive  recreational  use.  The  timber  man- 
agement unit  area  in  the  northwest,  also 
referred  to  as  the  Ontario-Minnesota  volume 
agreement  area,  is  the  next  most  heavily  used 
area  and  rated  as  moderate  to  low  on  our 
scale. 

Here  a  moratorium  on  commercial  cutting 
has  been  declared.  The  Jim  Mathieu  Lumber 
Company  area  in  the  northeast  has  the  lowest 
use,  and  this  is  where  commercial  cutting 
now  occurs.  So  you  can  see  that  the  possi- 
bility of  conflict  between  recreation  and  com- 
mercial cutting  in  the  park  today  is  slight. 
But  we  know  that  high  pressure  for  recrea- 
tional use  may  expand  to  the  northeast.  And 
we  know  we  shall  have  to  review  our  policy 
on  commercial  cutting  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  curtail  or  eliminate  this  kind  of 
cutting  if  either  action  is  warranted. 
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One  more  point  of  interest  on  recreational 
use;  95  per  cent  of  the  users  are  Americans, 
principally  because  of  their  better  access  to 
waterways  leading  to  Hunter  Island,  the  prime 
recreational  area. 

We  have  been  urged  to  reclassify  Quetico 
Park  from  a  natural  environment  park  to  a 
primitive  park.  While  the  natural  environ- 
ment classification  provides  for  a  wide  variety 
of  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  many  interest  groups,  the  present 
primitive  classification  imposes  very  stringent 
use  restrictions  which  cater  to  a  much  nar- 
rower range  of  interests— basically  to  those 
interested  in  wilderness* 

Such  a  reclassification  would  mean,  for 
instance,  that  the  existing  organized  camp- 
ground at  French  Lake  would  have  to  be 
phased  out;  no  roads  would  be  permitted 
anywhere  within  the  park  for  any  purpose, 
and  outboard  motors  would  be  completely 
banned.  In  addition,  of  course,  no  resource 
extraction  would  be  permitted.  We  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  in  the  total  public  interest  to 
take  this  action  at  this  time,  bearing  in  mind 
that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  park  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  set  aside 
for  wlderness  use. 

We  have  been  urged  to  block  the  pro- 
posed sale  by  Domtar  of  its  interests  in  the 
Jim  Mathieu  Lumber  Company  to  Ontario- 
MinnesDta.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario-Minnesota 
is  a  good  corporate  citizen  of  long  standing 
in  the  Ontario  town  of  Fort  Frances,  employ- 
ing more  than  1,000  persons.  It  will  need  the 
pulp  wood  and  chips  from  the  Jim  Mathieu 
licence  and  sawmill  at  Sapawe  for  its  $53 
million  expansion  in  Fort  Frances.  And  it 
can  provide  sawlogs  from  its'  licences  for  the 
Sapawe  mill  employing  225  men. 

Thus  there  is  sense  to  the  sale.  To  be  clear 
about  this,  keep  in  mind  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  Jim  Mathieu  licence  occurs  in  the 
park. 

This  government  has  earnestly  sought 
expansion  of  the  woods  industry  which 
accounts  for  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
employment  in  northwestern  Ontario.  I 
should  point  out  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  Ontario-Minnesota  to  meet  the  wood 
requirements  of  their  expanded  facilities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  great  recreational 
value  of  Quetico  Provincial  Park  and  we 
intend  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Justice. 


Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  the  budget 
address  of  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Shulman)  and,  indeed,  during  the  course 
of  other  of  his  comments  during  the  session 
of  the  Legislature,  he  has  placed  in  issue 
many  fact  situations  that  have  involved  funda- 
mental principles  relative  to  law  enforcement. 
Some  of  these  statements  are  already  the 
subject  of  review  in  another  area  of  inquiry— 
by  royal  commission— and  I  do  not  propose  to 
comment  in  detail  upon  them. 

During  the  course  of  his  budget  address, 
he  raised  many  fact  situations  with  which  law 
enforcement  officers  and  my  department  are 
entirely  familiar  and  with  respect  to  which 
appropriate  and  definitive  action  had  been 
taken  long  before  the  matters  were  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  member  in  this  Legislature. 
Since  some  of  those  matters  are  still  in  issue 
before  our  courts,  I  do  not  intend  to  com- 
ment upon  either  the  total  collection  of  the 
facts  or  the  implications  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber attempts  to  draw  from  them. 

My  purpose  in  making  this  statement  is  in 
order  that  I,  as  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
in  this  province,  may  state  my  clear  and 
unequivocal  opposition  to  the  principles 
which  the  hon.  member  has  not  only  pur- 
ported to  describe  in  his  budget  address,  but 
also  to  the  principles  to  which  he  has  clearly 
dedicated  himself  in  treating  his  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  manner  that  he  has  in  the  course 
of  his  address. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park,  in  pre- 
senting his  version  of  the  facts  relative  to 
labour  disputes  in  the  construction  trades  in 
Toronto,  has  purported  to  be  doing  so  upon 
the  basis  of  information  which  he  has  been 
provided  with  by  a  police  officer  in  the  form 
of  portions  of  a  confidential  report  that  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  CISO— 
the   Criminal   Intelligence   Services,    Ontario. 

The  facts  that  have  been  so  presented  in 
this  address  are  so  filled  with  inaccuracies, 
innuendos  and  misconceptions  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  information  was  obtained 
from  any  such  report  or,  indeed,  from  any 
officer  of  any  law  enforcement  agency  in  this 
province.  Despite  the  adroit  phraseology  of 
the  hon.  member  and  the  judicious  mention 
of  names,  it  appears  quite  clear  to  me  that 
such  information  as  the  hon.  member  has 
was  obtained  from  sources  other  than  police 
officers,  but  from  some  of  the  same  sources 
as  were  utilized  by  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  development  of  their  inves- 
tigation. 

The  comments  of  the  hon.  member  in  this 
House  on  the  evening  of  October  27,   1970, 
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as  noted  at  page  5627  of  the  debates,  illus- 
trate how  an  impression  may  be  created  by 
the  use  of  names  in  a  subtle  context.  He  said 
at  that  time: 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Thurston  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  have  been  working  very  hard  on  this 
problem  (of  organized  crime),  doing  research  for 
this  past  year,  preparing  for  a  royal  commission  to 
look  into  the  problem- 
Three  paragraphs  later,  while  still  speak- 
ing of  the  duty  of  police  officers  and  their 
duties,  the  hon.  member  continues: 

And    I    want    to    pose    to    you,    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Eroblem  of  a  police  officer,  or  judicial  officer,  per- 
aps  a  member  of  the  Attorney  General's  depart- 
ment, who  has  worked  very  hard,  who  has  discovered 
all    the    information    about    organized    crime    in    this 

Srovince,    or    in    one    sector    of    this    province,    who 
rings  that  information  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  Attorney  General  decides  to  do  nothing  about  it. 

And  in  the  next  paragraph: 

•  What  is  that  officer  to  do?  ...  is  he  to  send  the 
facts  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature  so  that  they 
can  be  brought  out  here? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implications  intended 
were  obvious.  The  language  was  adroit,  per- 
haps even  clever,  but  a  disservice  to  the 
officers  named  and  to  this  Legislature.  Thurs- 
ton and  Lee  deny  having  given  information 
on  this  report  to  the  hon.  member,  although 
I  doubt  not  that  he  has  his  own  sources  for 
such  information  as  he  wishes  to  obtain,  but 
the  implication  was  clear  that  he  was  involv- 
ing those  two  police  officers. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  That  is  not 
true;  that  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  must  be  obvious  to 
any  person  that  facts  of  the  nature  which 
have  been  described  in  the  address  of  the 
hon.  member  are  within  the  knowledge  of 
dozens  of  the  individuals  who  have  been 
involved  with  the  persons  named  and  with 
the  organizations  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Indeed,  many  of  the  contractors  and 
other  individuals  have  retained  their  own 
investigators  for  their  own  purposes,  all  of 
whom  would  have  various  accounts  of  speci- 
fic fact  situations  that  could  be  made  readily 
available  to  any  person  who  might  choose  to 
seek  them  out. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  such  inves- 
tigator or  other  individual  has  provided  the 
hon.  member  with  information  which  has  pro- 
vided him  with  the  basis  for  his  address,  but 
the  nature  of  that  information  is  reflected 
from  the  very  first  page  of  the  hon.  member's 
comments  wherein  he  describes  the  basis 
upon  which  his  alleged  police  report  was 
conceived. 

It  is  violating  no  confidence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
prejudicial  to  law  enforcement,  if  I  indicate 


the  accurate  and  actual  facts  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  report  to  which  so  much 
reference  has  been  made  was  prepared. 

I  have  described  on  previous  occasions  to 
this  Legislature  that  the  criminal  intelligence 
system  in  this  province  is  designed  in  a  way 
to  ensure  not  only  the  full  participation  of 
all  responsible  police  forces  but  also  to  ensure 
that  the  information  derived  from  these  police 
forces  is  made  known  and  disseminated  in  a 
way  to  best  enable  all  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  combat  organized  crime.  The  Criminal 
Intelligence  Services,  Ontario— CISO— was 
established  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  and  has  functioned  effec- 
tively in  its  defined  capacity. 

The  hon.  member,  in  his  comments,  has 
suggested  that,  "in  1968  three  police  forces, 
Metro  intelligence,  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  intelligence  and  the  RCMP  intelli- 
gence, set  up  a  special  task  force  to  investi- 
gate violence  and  organized  crime  in  the 
construction  industry."  The  hon.  member 
goes  on  to  describe  the  three  men  who  sup- 
posedly made  up  that  task  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  was  not  the 
undertaking  of  three  intelligence  officers  but 
was  indeed  a  task  force  established  by  the 
CISO  which  was  made  up  not  of  three  police 
officers  but  of  a  group  varying  from  eight 
to  12  officers  and  representing  not  three  police 
forces  but,  in  fact,  six  different  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  purpose  of  this  undertak- 
ing was  to  provide  intelligence  information 
for  the  purposes  of  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  as  such  was  based  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  information  that  certainly  could 
not  be  construed  as  evidence,  and  indeed  in 
many  cases  was  nothing  more  than  self- 
serving  information  provided  by  various  indi- 
viduals, some  of  whom  were  completely  un- 
reliable. 

In  this  form,  the  report  which  was  ulti- 
mately submitted  by  the  task  force  to  the 
CISO  was  a  working  document  for  the  pur- 
poses of  criminal  inelligence  support  for  all 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  was  intended 
—and,  in  my  opinion,  will  still  be  classed— as 
a  confidential  document,  the  disclosures  of 
which  would  not  only  be  prejudicial  to  law 
enforcement  but,  even  more  importantly, 
prejudicial  to  any  individuals  whose  names 
might  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
very  numerous  peripheral  investigations  that 
were  made  in  the  course  of  this  project. 

The  inaccuracies  which  have  concerned 
me  most  have  been  those  which  have  sug- 
gested that  the  most  sinister  types  of  conduct, 
such  as  threats  to  a  man's  life,  have  not  been 
adequately  investigated  or  pursued.  The  one 
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specific  reference  to  a  threat  which  was  made 
against  a  man's  life  was  left  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's address  as  a  suggestion  that  it  had  never 
been  pursued.  If,  indeed,  his  informants  had 
been  of  the  calibre  which  he  suggests,  he 
would  surely  have  been  made  aware  that  the 
facts  relative  to  the  incident  have  been  thor- 
oughly investigated.  The  persons  involved  in 
such  matters  have  been  identified  and  have 
been  dealt  with  in  a  manner  most  appro- 
priate to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  have  never  been 
charged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Once  again  the  specific 
facts  are  of  a  nature  that  does  not  permit  me 
to  enlarge  further  upon  them,  but  I  must 
assure  the  Legislature  that  any  inference  that 
such  a  thing  was  left  uninvestigated  was  in- 
deed a  most  pointed  and  unwarranted  im- 
pugning of  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
involved.    , 

Mr.  Shulman:  Of  course  the  minister 
would  investigate  it.  He  just  did  not  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  fully  aware  of  all 
the  details  relative  to  that  incident  and  it  is 
upon  that  basis  that  I  can  assure  the  House 
as  to  its  proper  disposition. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It  is 
not  good  enough,  just  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  Shulman:    No  charges  laid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  the  same  way,  ref- 
erences were  made  to  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  and  the  various  matters  that 
came  before  it  in  the  organization  of  those 
associations  which  sought  to  represent  labour- 
ers. While  the  hon.  member  discloses  facts 
that  cast  doubts  upon  the  authenticity  of 
some  such  matters,  he  does  not  openly  ack- 
nowledge that  all  those  matters  were  sub- 
sequently brought  back  before  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  for  review  and  re- 
vision, and  this,  of  course,  was  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  the  so-called  "sweetheart 
union." 

Mr.  Shulman:  No  charges  laid  for  the  per- 
jury again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  give  the  hon. 
member  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  presume 
that  the  reason  the  accurate  facts  were  not 
recited  was  due  to  the  unreliability  of  the 
hon.  member's  informant  and  was  not  due  to 
any  intentional  withholding  of  the  informa- 
tion. 


In  any  event,  I  think  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
the  public  of  this  province  that  the  impression 
be  left  that  certain  serious  criminal  matters 
have  not  been  investigated  by  the  police  and 
that,  indeed,  the  matters  of  the  organization 
of  labour  are  not  properly  dealt  with  when 
the  facts  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why  did  the  minister  not 
lay  perjury  charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  At  a  time  when  law 
enforcement  is  so  absolutely  fundamental  to 
every  individual  in  this  province,  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  any  person,  let  alone  a 
member  of  this  Legislature,  would  bring  for- 
ward such  ill-conceived  notions  with  respect 
to  not  only  the  efficiency  but  also  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  administration  of  our  police 
forces. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  was  the  minister  I  was 
criticizing,  not  the  police  force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:    In  illustration  of  tins- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
about  the  minister's  first  Duke  report?  It  was 
riddled  widi  as  many  inaccuracies. 


Mr.  Lewis:   Well,  there  is  no  fact  in  this  at 


all. 


Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:    Mr.  Speaker,  in  illus- 
tration of  this,  may  I  once  again  make  refer- 
ence to  the  fact- 
Mr.    Shulman:   He  has  not  given  a  single 
fact,  just  opinions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —may  I  make  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  investigation  to  which  the 
hon.  member  has  referred  was  not  some 
undertaking  by  three  individual  police  officers, 
but  was,  in  fact,  a  large-scale,  well  co-ordi- 
nated project,  designed  to  provide  to  the 
agencies  of  law  enforcement  and  this  govern- 
ment, information  relative  to  criminal  intelli- 
gence and  law  enforcement. 

The  organization  which  undertook  this  in- 
vestigation and  provided  this  information  was, 
indeed,  an  agency  that  was  conceived  of  and 
developed  by  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
in  co-operation  with  the  participating  police 
forces.  This  concept  is  fundamental  when  we 
consider  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member 
that  there  is  justification  for  a  police  officer  in 
this  province  disclosing  information  derived 
in  this  type  of  investigation  to  a  person  other 
than  his  superior  officer. 
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The  suggestion  that  such  information  should 
l>e  given  even  to  a  member  of  this  Legislature 
is  not  only  inconceivable  but  is  almost  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  the  integrity  and  the  credi- 
bility of  any  police  intelligence  system.  It  is 
the  essence  of  any  effective  intelligence  sys- 
tem that  not  only  the  sources  be  secure  but 
the  dissemination  of  the  information  so  ob- 
tained must  be  secure.  In  this  sense,  it  would 
be  quite  inappropriate  that  even  some  police 
forces  should  know  of  some  types  of  infor- 
mation. It  requires  no  imagination  to  conceive 
of  the  disasters  that  could  arise  if  information 
of  this  nature  is  disclosed  to  the  public  dur- 
ing the  course  of  any  investigation. 

The  proposal  put  forward  by  this  hon. 
member  has  two  serious  effects  which,  in  my 
view,  contravene  every  reasonable  principle 
of  law  enforcement.  The  first  feature  of  his 
proposal  is  that  a  policeman  may  disclose  his 
information  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  thereby  become  nothing  more  than  a 
leak  from  the  whole  intelligence  system. 

Mr.  Shulman:  When  frustrated  because  the 
minister  is  not  doing  his  job  and  carrying  out 
the  course  of  justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  policeman  there- 
upon becomes  not  only  unreliable  but  he,  at 
the  same  time,  destroys  the  credibility  of  the 
police  force  with  which  he  serves. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  turning  it  on 
his  own  people. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  The  Attorney 
General  sounds  like  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services  when  somebody  in  his  institu- 
tions dares  speak  to  somebody  in  the  Legis- 
lature about  a  problem. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  does  not  deal  with 
the  issues. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  not  try  to  be  fan- 
tastic. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  The 
member  is  obviously  on  the  defensive  now. 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    From    that    point    on, 
every  other  person  participating  in  any  intel- 
ligence system- 
Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  like  the  Duke  report. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  do  not  need  a  philo- 
sophical dissertation  this  morning.  Give  us 
some  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —must  accept  the  fact 
that  any  information- 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  as  solid  as  the  min- 
ister's first  performance  in  the  Duke  affair? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  The  members  opposite  like 
to  dish  it  out.  They  do  not  like  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  From  that  point  on, 
every  other  person  participating  in  any  intelli- 
gence system  must  accept  the  fact  that  any 
information  that  goes  into  that  source  will 
be  subject  to  publication  at  the  whim  of  the 
individual  police  officer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  lot  of  guilt  over  there;  a  lot 
of  guilt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  obvious  that  this 
possibility  will  completely  change  the  nature 
of  the  information  that  will  then  become 
available  within  that  intelligence  system. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Cover  up  for  the  failure 
of  the  minister's  police  intelligence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  While  no  person  in  a 
civilized  country  enjoys  having  to  deal  with 
that  type  of  information,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  the  insidious 
type  of  person  who  constitutes  the  criminal 
element  in  our  society.  I,  therefore,  dissociate 
myself  completely  and  vehemently  from  any 
suggestion  that  any  police  officer  should 
breach  the  security  of  his  police  force  by 
taking  information  to  any  person  outside  of 
his  police  force  or  the  local  board  of  police 
commissioners  or  other  agency  which  admin- 
isters that  police  force,  unless  the  officer  has 
the  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  that  force.  This 
would  in  no  way  prevent  such  an  officer 
from  doing  whatever  might  be  required  of 
him,  through  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
such  as  providing  evidence   upon   subpoena. 

The  second  effect  which  the  principle  set 
forth  by  the  hon.  member  has  is  that  it  pre- 
sumes there  is  no  civilian  direction  and  con- 
trol over  the  operation  of  a  police  force.  It  is 
my  personal  view  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  government,  that  every  policeman  in 
this  province  is  operating  under  the  direction 
of  a  civilian  board  of  police  commissioners. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  adroitly 
evading  the  issue. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Come,  come. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police,  under— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Adroitly,  perhaps  a  little 
clever,  but  evading. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Very  subtle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General.  While  every  policeman 
has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  law,  he  does  so  with  the  admin- 
istrative and  policy  direction  of  the  repres- 
entatives of  the  public.  A  policeman, 
therefore,  reports  to  his  officers  and  through 
them— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  This  is  not  a  military 
operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —to  the  board  of  police 
commissioners,  to  which  the  force  is  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  the  minister  had  some 
concept  of  what  a  police  officer  is  supposed 
to  do  in  the  province,  we  would  not  have  to 
listen  to  this  nonsense. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  A  policeman  does  not— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  do  not  need  a  homily— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  Why  does  the  mem- 
ber not  get  a  bull  horn? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  we  are  getting  it  all 
right. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  going  to  get  it 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  A  policeman  does  not— 

Mr.  Lewis:  God  knows  what  it  means,  but 
we  are  getting  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  perhaps  the  mem- 
ber could  learn  to  understand  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  worse  than  the 
first  Duke  report  and  the  minister  had  to 
establish  a  royal  commission  to  correct  its 
inadequacies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  civilized  community. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  It  surely  is  not 
impossible  for  the  hon.  members  on  my  left 
to  sit  and  listen,  as  we  all  did  previously,  to 
this  statement,  because  time  is  of  the  essence 
today.  I  understand  the  hon.  members  have 
an  appointment  later  this  morning,  and  we 
should  at  least  get  through  statements  by  the 
ministry,  and  there  are  more  yet  to  come. 
Would  the  hon.  members  please  give  the 
Attorney  General  the  floor  and  allow  him  to 
complete  his  statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  should  be  a  budget  speech. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.  My  point  of  order  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  limit  or  ambit  to  ministerial 
statements.  Are  statements  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  or  are  they  designed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  one  minister  to 
attack  another  person  without  giving  any 
facts?  Can  he  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  How  about 
your  own  member?  How  about  the  member 
for  High  Park? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  a  min- 
isterial statement  say  anything  that  the  min- 
ister wants  to  say?  Is  it  a  totally  uncontrolled 
operation? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  wishes 
me  to  answer,  he  will  resume  his  seat  and 
give  the  floor  to  the  Speaker. 

There  is  not  any  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  what  the  hon.  minister  is  making  is  a 
policy  statement.  That,  of  course,  the  rules 
say,  is  a  matter  which  is  to  be  dealt  with  in 
ministerial  statements,  and  which  the  hon. 
members,  particularly  on  the  opposition  side, 
insist  quite  rightly  should  be  done.  So,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  hon.  minister  is  quite 
in  order  and  he  will  continue  and,  I  hope, 
complete  his  statement. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No  policy  in  there. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  Let  the 
member  finish  his  budget  speech. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  yourself  have  indicated  the 
content  of  ministerial  statements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  thought,  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  did  not 
understand  the  principles  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  He  spoke  in  the  budget  debate. 
He  did  not  use  and  abuse  a  ministerial  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  gave  facts  which  the 
minister  is  skilfully  evading.  If  they  are 
wrong,  correct  them.  Do  not  deal  in  in- 
nuendos. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
minister  should  give  his  budget  speech  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  he  is  going  to  lay  out  this 
kind  of  stuff— 

An  hon.  member:  We  will  lay  you  out. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  gave  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  appears— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  T^he  hon.  member  for  York 
South  advocated  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  nonsense. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  engaging  in 
very  adroit  phraseology. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  A  policeman,  Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  to  his  officers,  and  through 
them,  to  the  board  of  police  commissioners, 
to  which  the  force  is  responsible.  The  police- 
man does  not  go  outside  the  police  force 
and  report  to  any  other  individual  even 
though  he  may  be  a  member  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  a  policeman,  including 
a  chief  of  police,  does  not  make  policy 
decisions  relative  to  the  responsibilities  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  although 
he  is  perfecdy  free  to  make  suggestions. 

This,  logically,  raises  the  matter  of  the 
information  that  has  been  provided  from  some 
source  to  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  made  refer- 
ence to  the  suggestion  of  a  royal  commission 
which  was  attributed  to  the  police  officers. 

Police  offcers  do  not  make  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  or  law  enforcement  to  have  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry.  Police  officers  make  sug- 
gestions which  are  then  considered  by  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  policy  of  that 
particular  police  force. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  all  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  the  present  case  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  consideration  be 
given  to  a  commission  of  inquiry. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  all  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  suggestion,  made 
by  the  police  officers,  was  considered  both 
by  CISO  and  by  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion and  neither  of  those  organizations  saw  fit 
to  make  the  recommendation- 
Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  and  the  minister 
dismissed  the  royal  commission  on  the  Duke 
case,  in  his  first  report.  Then  he  changed  his 
mind- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  an  abdication  of 
responsibility! 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  passed  those  recom- 
mendations on  without  any  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Indeed,  I  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  recommendation  would 
have  been  considered  by  CISO  which  would 
then  have  made  its  views  known  to  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  the  minister's  obliga- 
tion to  find  out,  not  to  say  "would  have 
thought." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —and  that  organization 
would,  in  turn,  have  assessed  the  matter  as 
it  would  be  bound  to  do  under  The  Police 
Act  and  it  would  have  then  reported  upon  the 
subject  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Having  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  with  a  full  recognition  of  its 
responsibilities,  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion did  not  feel  that  a  recommendation  for 
an  inquiry  was  appropriate  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  passed  on  the  recom- 
mendation without  any  dissent. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Did  they  make  a  recom- 
mendation that  there  would  be  no  inquiry  or 
were  they  just  silent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  any  event,  the  House 
must  be  aware  that  if  the  government  felt 
that  such  an  inquiry  was  desirable  then  it 
could,  of  course,  act  on  its  own  volition  to 
constitute  such  an  inquiry- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  problem! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —and  having  had  the 
matter  before  me  from  its  inception  I  have 
not  made  such  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Nor  did  the  minister  originally 
on  the  Duke  affair. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  the  course  of  his 
address,  the  lion,  member  for  High  Park 
described  his  allegations  relative  to  an  alleged 
leak  by  an  Ontario  policeman  to  a  newspaper 
reporter.  I  quote  the  hon.  member  when  he 
said: 

Because  of  this  Ontario  leak,  they  are 
now  dubious  about  supplying  their  infor- 
mation to  Ontario  forces.  It  has  never 
been  established  who  leaked  this  informa- 
tion. 

Those  are  his  words. 

The  hon.  member,  in  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  a  police  informant  who  is 
leaking  information  to  him  is  doing  exactly 
what  he  has  there  described. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  said  he 
has  informants  throughout  the  government. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:   He   is   destroying   the 
credibility  of  Ontario  police  forces- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  just  read- 
ing what  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —and  is  doing  incalcul- 
able damage  to  the  entire  intelligence  system 
which  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  establish— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  drew  attention  to  that  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —for  the  efficient 
exchange— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  does  the  mem- 
ber think  we  should  have  done? 

Mr.  Sopha:  These  things  should  be  put 
on  the  order  paper  to  be  dealt  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —which  we  have 
worked— 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  disgraceful.  The  whole 
bunch  of  you.  The  government  is  afraid  of 
him! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —which  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  establish  for  the  efficient 
exchange  of  information  between  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world.  And  this  is  not  the 
first  time.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  hon. 
member  has  done  this.  It  was  inferred  in  my 
estimates  that  there  was  a  leak  in  my  own 


office.  It  has  been  suggested  on  other  occa- 
sions that  there  are  paid  informants  in  other 
departments  of  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:   He  said  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  not  accept  any 
principle  that  purports  to  justify  the  use  of 
spies  and  informants  in  the  administration 
of  any  department  that  serves  the  Legislature 
of  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  has 
made  his  references  to  Turkey  Point  and  to 
many  other  areas  where  he  has  painted,  with 
broad  strokes,  a  picture  with  which  he  hopes 
to  impress  the  people  of  this  province. 

Just  as  the  hon.  member  must  be  aware 
that  the  police  are  familiar  with  these  mat- 
ters, so  must  he  also  be  aware  that  I  am  in 
no  position  to  discuss  publicly  anything  that 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  any  investigations 
and  the  circumstances  revealed  by  such  in- 
vestigations. The  only  persons  whom  that 
type  of  disclosure  can  serve  are  those  who 
are  in  conflict  with  the  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:    Come,  come! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  not  be  drawn  into 
such  a  discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  what  has  been 
happening  in  Quebec. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
It  is  a  regular  McCarthy  tactic  and  the  mem- 
bers know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  My  primary  concern  is 
the  preservation  of  those  principles  which  are 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  law  enforcement 
in  this  province.  Such  principles  are  not  in- 
herent in  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
by  the  hon.  member.  He  says  the  policeman 
should  breach  his  position  of  confidence  and 
inform  members  of  the  Legislature- 
Mr.  Shulman:   When  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  says  the  policeman 
and  not  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  should  direct  policy. 

Mr.  Shulman:    I  never  did. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Somebody  got  carried  away  in 
the  minister's  department. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  says,  divulge  all 
information  regardless  of  the  damage  to  per- 
sons, institutions  or  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  MacDonaW:    Nonsense! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:    Come,  come! 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Talk  about  innuendos. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  say  that  the  princi- 
ples which  he  has  espoused  would  do  more  to 
damage  law  enforcement  than  he  could  con- 
ceive. Indeed  his  random  and  irresponsible 
disclosures  with  his  inferences  have  already 
done  irreparable  damage  to  the  integrity  of 
provincial  law  enforcement  agencies.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  principles  which  he  advocates 
for  law  enforcement  in  this  province  and  I 
reject  the  concepts  which  he  has  illustrated 
in  his  whole  approach  to  the  administration  of 
the  public  trust  which  we  all  hold. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  has  the  floor  for  a  state- 
ment. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Is  there  any  place  you  would 
radier  be? 

Mr.  Speaker,  questions  arising  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre— which 
apparently  were  taken  out  of  a  report  in  the 
November  5  issue  of  the  Toronto  Telegram— 
about  last  Wednesday's  meeting  which  was 
attended  by  46  tenants  of  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corporation's  O'Connor  Drive  develop- 
ment, contained  allegations  which  I  believe 
deserve  an  answer. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
I  did  not  take  it  out  of  the  Telegram.  I  was 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  meeting  was  one 
of  a  series  being  conducted  by  a  group  called 
the  Ontario  Housing  Tenants'  Association 
which  is  attempting  to  organize  tenants  in  the 
corporation's  housing  developments.  An  asso- 
ciation spokesman  urged  the  O'Connor  ten- 
ants to  march  on  my  office  to  enforce  their 
demands.  As  the  provincial  member  repre- 
senting Don  Mills  I  am  vitally  interested  in 
all  people  who  live  in  that  riding.  As  the 
minister  responsible  for  OHC,  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  people 
who  occupy  the  O'Connor  Drive  development. 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  friends,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  they  do  not  have  to  march  to  my  office 
to  get  things  achieved. 

The  press  covered  a  number  of  points  and 
I  wish  to  comment  on  them.  The  O'Connor 
Drive  project  was  architecturally  designed  by 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation, 
the  federal  housing  body,  and  tendered  by 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  at  a  time  when 
recreation  facilities  were  not  eligible  for  finan- 
cing by  the  federal  government.  As  an 
interim  measure,  OHC  has  made  a  meeting 
room  available  in  one  of  the  buildings  for  the 
use  of  tenants.  We  have  been  working  closely 
with  the  tenants  in  the  development  of  new 
playgrounds. 

The  tenants,  together  with  the  North  York 
department  of  parks  and  recreation,  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services, 
and  the  Metro  department  of  social  services, 
and  OHC,  have  worked  closely  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  a  community  centre  which 
will  be  located  in  the  O'Connor  Drive  devel- 
opment. The  plans  are  nearing  the  stage 
where  they  will  go  to  the  tenants  for  their 
approval.  Once  this  has  been  obtained,  OHC 
will  recommend  to  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  that  it  share  in  the  cost 
of  the  community  centre. 

Contrary  to  the  press  contention  that  apart- 
ments were  regularly  flooded  by  backed-up 
sewers,  to  my  knowledge  there  has  been  only 
one  case  of  sewage  backing  into  units  and 
that  occurred  on  October  24  when  a  North 
York  sewer  line  collapsed  and  flooded  the 
basements  of  three  units. 

We  did  have  a  problem  with  the  detergent 
suds  backing  up  into  bathtubs  and  sinks  when 
the  laundry  rooms  were  heavily  used,  but 
that  condition  was  rectified  some  time  ago. 
I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  experience 
in  the  appliance  business  it  happens  in  all 
kinds  of  buildings  where  there  are  too  many 
suds. 

OHC  received  a  complaint  about  the 
broken  sewer  line  at— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  He  has  had 
broad  experience,  but  he  is  a  very  bad 
plumber  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  this?  A  commercial? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  How  are 
the  cockroaches? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  OHC  received  a  com- 
plaint about  the  broken  sewer  line  at  11:45 
a.m.  and  had  a  plumbing  contractor  on  the 
scene  within  an  hour.  At  1:45  p.m.  he 
reported  that  he  could  not  clear  the  line 
because  it  was  on  the  borough's  property  and 
that  he  had  notified  North  York  about  the 
break. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  And  he  had  forgotten  his  tools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  borough  had  the 
line  back  in  operation  at  9:30  that  night. 

No,  this  fellcw  brought  his  tools. 

We  could  not  get  a  crew  in  to  do  a 
thorough  job  of  cleaning  up  the  three  base- 
ments affected  by  the  collapse  that  late  at 
night.  As  a  first  aid  measure,  however,  a 
gallon  of  disinfectant  was  left  with  the  ten- 
ants to  help  kill  the  odour.  The  following 
morning  two  maintenance  men  spent  four 
hours  cleaning  up  the  basements  and  the 
tenants  expressed  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  job  they  did.  Two  of  the  women,  in  fact, 
had  wanted  to  do  the  cleanup  themselves. 

The  Telegram  story  also  referred  to  a 
woman  who  complained  that  fumigators  had 
visited  her  apartment  while  she  was  out  and 
that  her  two-year-old  child  ate  some  of  the 
"yellow  stuff"  they  left  behind  for  pest  con- 
rol.  Warfarin  is  the  material  referred  to  and 
it  is  considered  to  be  the  safest  mouse  con- 
trol chemical  on  the  market. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  is  that 
the  pest  control  people  do  not  enter  the 
apartments  unless  they  have  previous  permis- 
sion from  the  tenants,  or  unless  someone 
admits  them  to  the  premises.  This  incident 
occurred  last  year,  and,  while  the  mother 
was  concerned,  she  did  not  report  it  to  any- 
one on  the  OHC  staff.  In  fact,  she  apparently 
did  not  even  mention  it  to  her  husband. 

,  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  marches  and 
demands,  but  it  takes  more  than  the  wave  of 
a  magic  wand  to  get  things  done. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  It  takes 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  With  three  or  four 
levels  of  government,  community  organiza- 
tions and  tenants  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  something  as  meaningful  as  a  com- 
munity centre,  it  takes  some  time  and  a  lot 
of  effort  before  the  first  bricks  are  laid,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
might  advise  if  the  answers  he  has  to  ques- 
tions should  be  given  at  this  time.  Are  they 
of  the  type  that  should  be  in  the  statement 
period? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  No, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Right.  We  will  come  to  them 
in  due  course,  then. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order. 
Would  you  direct  me,  sir?  What  happens 
when  a  minister  answers  my  question  during 
a  statement  and  I  have  a  supplementary 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  the  time  comes,  and, 
when,  in  the  Speaker's  opinion,  the  hon. 
member  has  caught  his  eye  in  the  question 
period,  she  has  the  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions. That  is  the  reason  we  have  some  of 
these  things  at  the  beginning,  so  members 
can  ask  questions. 

Oral  questions. 


LOGGING  IN  QUETICO  PARK 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter  of 
clarification  associated  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
are  we  to  conclude  from  his  words  that  a 
moratorium  has  been  placed  on  the  lumber- 
ing operations  in  the  Domtar  areas  of 
Quetico? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify 
my  statement,  a  moratorium  has  been 
imposed  on  cutting  in  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  Quetico  Park,  that  is  the  area  under 
volume  agreement  with  Ontario-Minnesota. 
This  was  a  recommendation  of  the  advisory 
committee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  then,  for  further 
information,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  can 
inform  the  House  as  to  what  plans  the 
holders  of  other  licences  in  the  park  have 
for  the  extension  of  their  operations— and  par- 
ticularly the  building  of  roads— during  the 
next  five  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  building  of  roads,  I  mentioned  last 
week  that  there  was  to  be  a  winter  hauling 
road  of  less  than  two  miles,  to  be  extended 
to  the  existing  road.  This  is  strictly  just  a 
winter  hauling  road. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  matter  of  clarifica- 
tion: the  minister  states  that  O-M  will  need 
the  pulpwood  and  chips  from  the  Jim  Mathieu 
licence  and  sawmill  at  Sapawe  for  its  expan- 
sion in  Fort  Frances.  Is  the  minister  not 
aware  of  the  statement  made  by  his  deputy 
that  this  mill  could  be  provided  with  raw 
materials  from  outside  the  park?  He  added 
further  that  it  might  cost  money,  but  it  could 
be  done. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  I  am 
well  aware  of  it.  It  could  well  be  that  the 
wood  could  be  found  outside  the  park.  I  have 
said  in  my  statement  today  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  review  and  to  eliminate  and  maybe 
curtail  it,  if  it  warrants.  But  I  should  remind 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  today 
is  November  12  and  his  party  has  been  ask- 
ing what  we  are  prepared  to  do  for  winter 
work.  I  think  he  will  appreciate  that  if,  as 
of  November  12,  there  is  no  cutting  it  will 
put  many  people  out  of  work.  Is  this  what 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  further 
question  on  the  minister's  statement  that  he 
is  unalterably  refusing  to  place  a  moratorium 
on  the  establishment  of  new  wood  workings 
in  Quetico  Park  for  at  least  six  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  leader  will  read  my  statement,  what  I 
said  in  here  was  that  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
assess our  position;  that,  as  of  today,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  there  will  be  no  cutting 
in  that  part  of  northeastern  Quetico  Provin- 
cial Park  where  there  is  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  being  logged.  It  is  the  part 
which  has  the  least  recreational  value.  Again, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  if  we  were  to 
say,  "no  cutting,"  we  would  be  putting  quite 
a  number  of  men  out  of  work  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  which  is  not  desirable. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
if  the  minister  says,  and  I  quote,  "It  will 
need"— meaning  O-M  will  need— "the  pulp- 
wood  and  chips  from  the  Jim  Mathieu 
licence,"  is  he  not  then  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  supposed  rights  of  the  advisory  committee 
to  change  the  pattern  in  Quetico  Park?  Is  he 
not,  in  fact,  committing  the  government  to 
lumbering  in  the  park  because  he  indicates 
concretely  that  they  will  need  that  timbering 
area  for  the  Fort  Frances  mill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
could  well  be  that  there  might  be  no  further 
commercial  cutting  in  Algonquin  Park  and 
that  the  wood  should  be  found  outside  of  the 
park.    But  what  we— 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  should  be  Quetico  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  are  not  prepared,  at 
this  date,  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
cutting  during  these  coming  winter  months. 
We  feel  that  for  two  or  three  months,  or  for 
six  months,  the  cutting  in  Quetico  Park,  which 
is  very  rigidly  controlled,  will  not  destroy 
and  will  not  interfere  with  the  recreational 
"value  of  that  park. 


Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is  the 
minister  not  giving  a  clear  indication  to  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  result  he  wants 
when  he  says  the  mill  is  contingent  on  the 
cutting  in  that  licence  area?  Is  the  minister 
indicating  his  ultimate  intention? 

Then  would  the  minister  declare  a  mor- 
atorium now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  leader  has 
further  questions? 


CIVIL  SERVICE  BARGAINING  BILL 
TO  BE  HELD  OVER 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Treasurer  I  want  to  place. 

Can  he  assure  the  House  that  Bill  217,  an 
Act  to  provide  for  collective  bargaining  for 
Crown  employees,  not  only  will  not  be  pre- 
sented to  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  but 
will  be  redrawn  before  anything  similar  is  put 
to  the  Legislature  when  it  reconvenes? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  it  will  not  be  presented  to  this  session 
of  the  Legislature.  But  I  cannot  assure  him 
that  it  will  be  redrawn  before  it  is  reintro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  Is 
the  Treasurer  prepared  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  section  36  of  the  proposed 
bill  in  which  the  tribunal,  set  up  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  is  empowered  to  enter 
any  premises  and  to  interrogate  any  person 
respecting  any  matter;  and  further,  has  the 
power  to  delegate  this  unusual  power  to  any- 
one it  may  feel  fit  to  delegate  it  to? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  this  is  a  question 
of  government  policy  which  is  out  of  order, 
but  I  have  no  objection  if  the  minister  wishes 
to  speak  to  it.    He  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  already  withdrawn  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  only  assur- 
ance I  could  provide  now  is  that  the  bill  will 
not  be  progressed  any  further  in  this  Legis- 
lature. Beyond  that,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  any  further  comments. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question,  if  I 
may  put  it  to  the  Treasurer.  Is  he  prepared  at 
least  to  review  the  provisions  of  section  36 
before  it  is  put  before  the  Legislature  again, 
because  surely  the  minister  would  be  pre- 
pared to— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  has 
asked  his  question.  He  does  not  need  editorial 
comment. 

The  hon.  member  for  Peterborough  has 
a  supplementary. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  I 
wonder  if  I  could  ask  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  Treasurer  wishes 
to  answer  that  question? 

An  hon.  member:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Questions  which  end 
up  with  an  editorial  comment,  in  my  opinion, 
do  not  need  an  answer  because  the  ques- 
tioner answers  it  himself,  and  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  did  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  the  question  needs  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Treasurer  may  wish 
to  answer  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  did,  I  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  have  commented  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  and  in  doing  so  I 
have  answered  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough had  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  I  could  secure 
from  the  hon.  Treasurer  information  which 
the  Minister  of  Education  was  unable  to 
provide.  Will  those  who  are  faculty  members 
of  the  community  colleges  be  covered  by  this 
bill  if  they  so  decide  to  join  the  CSAO? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes, 
that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  There 
is  a  section  in  there.  There  will  be  two 
additions  to  those  who  fall  within  the  bar- 
gaining unit  expansion:  one  is  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  and  the  other  is  the 
faculty  and  staffs  of  community  colleges. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  ask  a  further  and 
final  supplementary:  Is  this  actually  in  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  that  these  faculty  mem- 
bers would  be  covered  even  if  they  do  not 
join  CSAO? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  not  able  to  find  out.  If 
we  ask  the  minister  what  is  in  the  bill,  we 
have  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Read  the  bill,  you  have  it. 


INCLUSION  OF  LUMBER  DEALERS   IN 
FARM  MARKETING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Has  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board 
been  approached  by  lumber  dealers  in  this 
province  asking  that  their  activities  might  be 
covered  in  some  part  by  the  provisions  of  the 
farm  marketing  legislation? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  answer 
the  question;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  approached  or  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  ask  the  minister  if  he 
would  look  into  this  matter,  since  it  has  been 
reported  rather  extensively  in  the  press  and 
I  would  like  the  minister's  statement  as  to  a 
policy  in  this  regard  at  his  early  convenience. 


NEW  SECURITY  FORCES  FOR  OHC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development. 

On  what  date  do  the  new  security  forces 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  patrolling  On- 
tario Housing  facilities  and  does  he  expect 
to  change  the  policies  which  direct  these 
security  guards  before  they  take  over  such 
responsibilities?  Are  they  in  fact  replacing 
the  local  municipal  police  coverage  which 
normally  would  be  expected  in  these  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  small  force  started  to  take 
over  November  1  and  will  be  expanded.  They 
are  not  replacing  the  municipal  police;  they 
are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the 
former  security  guards.  Their  instructions  are 
to  work  with  the  young  people  in  the  com- 
munity, act  as  big  brothers  with  them,  do  all 
they  can  to  assist  them— 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Big 
brothers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  That  is  right,  big  broth- 
ers. They  can  play  hockey,  they  can  play  base- 
ball, they  can  get  into  sports  with  them. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  And  they  are  all  ex-policemen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Some  of  the  security 
people  we  have  had  before  have  been  men 
who  have  had  two  or  three  heart  attacks 
and  all  they  can  do  is  guard  the  parking  lots. 
This  new  group,  we  hope,  will  be  able  to 
join  in  the  community  activities  and  work 
with  the  youngsters.  In  my  estimation,  it  is 
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a  far  better  deal  for  the  people  in  the  hous- . 
ing  projects   and   I  think  most  of  them  are 
looking   forward    to    working    with   this   new 
group. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question. 
Would  the  minister  comment  on  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  that  rather  than 
costing  $400,000  for  the  first  year,  the  security 
force,  as  he  describes  it,  will  probably  cost 
twice  that  amount  or  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  if  the  hon.  leader 
is  taking  the  comments  made  by  one  Mr. 
Carson,  I  suggest  first  of  all  he  get  the  back- 
ground of  Mr.  Carson. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  does  not  like  Mr. 
Carson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  NDP  knows  Mr. 
Carson  and  I  suggest  the  hon.  leader  get  his 
background  before  he  gets  too  deeply  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  did  not  mention  it.  Who  is 
this  fellow? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  very  adroit  implica- 
tion from— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  is  this  guy? 

Mr.  Singer:  How  did  Mr.  Carson  get  into 
this  thing? 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  going  to  cost  $800,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Who  is  Mr.  Carson?  Do 
not  sit  there  with  your  bare  face  hanging  out 
asking  who  is  Mr.  Carson. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  do  you  not  talk  to 
the  leader  that  you  knifed  and  threw  out? 
Ask  him  who  Mr.  Carson  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  is  this  public  person? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  do  you  not  talk 
to  your  leader- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  We  are  still  trying 
to  get  the  answer  to  the  question.  Would  the 
hon.  minister  come  back  to  the  question, 
please? 


Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  answering 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  is 
quoting  from  a  statement  made  by  one  Mr. 
Thurston,  which  appeared  in  the  press  today, 
and  I  want  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  cost 
of  the  security  forces,  as  I  recall  it,  with  the 
force  we  have  at  the  present  time,  is  $400,000 
annually.  The  new  force,  with  the  new  things 
we  are  going  to  do,  will  cost  $600,000 
annually  and  has  been  approved  by  both 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker:  T,he  member  for  Riverdale 
has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  have  two  supple- 
mentary questions.  Is  the  Mr.  Carson  to  whom 
the  minister  refers  the  Mr.  Carson  whose  case 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  lost  in  the 
court?  And,  secondly,  would  the  minister  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  background  of  this  Com- 
munity Guardian  Company  Limited,  which 
is  taking  over  some  of  the  project  security 
work  in  these  housing  developments? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Community  Guardian,  that  is 
quite  a  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Car- 
son was  fined  once  this  year  for  assault  and 
battery  and  he  lives  in  one  of  our  housing 
developments. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Did  the  OHC  lose  the 
case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  is  supposed  to  have 
a  physical  disability  and  he  is  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer  but  now  he  is  out 
reorganizing  the  Ontario  Housing  Tenants' 
Association.  At  one  time,  the  longshoremen's 
union  was  communist-dominated  and  they 
brought  over  Mr.  Hal  Ranks,  who  is  now  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  to  break  up  the  long- 
shoremen's union  and  I  suggest  that  the 
former  deputy  leader- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Did  OHC  lose  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  —should  find  out  what 
side  Mr.  Carson  was  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  losing  his  grip. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Did  OHC  lose  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  we  did  not  lose  the 
case;  we  won  the  case.  But  we  did  not  want 
to  assassinate  the  character  of  the  man,  so  he 
was  not  evicted. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Did  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  answer  the  second  supplementary  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  was  not  evicted  but 
two  of  his  henchmen  were. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  answering 
the  second— do  not  forget  you  had  trouble 
with  Mr.  Hepburn  with  the  labour  union;  he 
took  care  of  you.  Answering  the  second 
question  about  Mr.  Thurston,  Mr.  Thurston 
has  set  up  a  security  force,  and  in  our  belief 
and  that  of  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
he  is  going  to  provide  a  better  security 
guardian  service  than  ones  we  have  had;  they 
will  be  more  active  with  the  youngsters,  and 
will  do  a  good  job,  and  I  have  said,  as  a  big 
brother  to  the  youngsters  in  the  public  hous- 
ing sector  of  our  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary on  the  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  these  guardians  or  super- 
visors going  to  have  the  powers  of  peace 
officers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  they  will  not  have 
the  powers  of  peace  officers.  What  they  will 
do  is,  that  if  tenants'  cars  are  being  stripped, 
as  some  of  them  are,  by  outsiders  coming  into 
housing  developments,  they  will  try  to  find 
out  who  is  doing  it,  they  will  work  with  the 
local  police  officers  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
that  vandalism  and  the  robbery  that  goes  on. 

One  thing  they  will  try  to  do  is  take  the 
heat  off  the  housing  tenants  because,  as  a 
rule,  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  an  area,  it  is 
always  the  housing  tenants  who  are  blamed, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  have  the  housing 
tenants  blamed  for  everything  that  does  on 
in  any  area.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Thurston's  security  force  will  put  an  end  to 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  further  questions? 

Perhaps  before  we  go  to  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  I  might  ascertain  what  the  House 
wishes  by  way  of  order  of  business.  We  have 
approximately  20  minutes  left  of  the  question 
period.  I  understand  there  was  some  arrange- 
ment that  we  should  change  the  order  of 
business  at  the  12  o'clock  hour.  Could  I  be 
advised  now?  The  House  leader  perhaps  could 
tell  us. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  will  proceed  to  com- 
plete the  opening  exercises. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  question  period  goes 
on  until  18  minutes  after  12.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  still  exercising  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  35  minutes  expires  at 
12:18. 


DISPOSITION  OF  REPORT 
BY  POLICE  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  Minister  of  Justice: 

Is  it  normal,  reverting  to  his  statement,  that 
such  an  impressive  task  force  as  established 
by  the  criminal  investigation  unit— 

which   was   made  up  not  of  three   police 
officers  but  a  group  varying  from  eight  to 
12  officers  and  representing  not  three  police 
forces  but  in  fact  six  different  law  enforce- 
ment agencies- 
is  it  normal  that  such  an  impressive  task  force 
should  have  its  recommendations  turned  down 
by  both  the  OPP  and  the  criminal  investiga- 
tion unit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is  incorrect  in  that  it  implies  that  its 
recommendations  were  turned  down. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  happened  then?  Nothing 
was  acted  on. 

An  hon.  member:  That  does  not  mean  it 
was  turned  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  recommendation 
to  which  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  referring, 
read— and  the  report  was  made  to  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission— "Consideration  should  be 
given."  Those  are  the  words,  to  the  question 
of  having  a  commission.  That  recommenda- 
tion was  not  turned  down.  Consideration  was 
given  and  decision  made. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
supplementary  question,  did  the  Attorney 
General  receive  any  report  from  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  as  a  result  of  this  well- 
organized  project?  Did  the  report  contain 
any  recommendations  and  did  the  Attorney 
General  accept  any  of  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission  brought  the  report 
to  me  and  we  had  discussions  about  it  and 
studies  of  it  in  detail.  As  a  result  of  those 
discussions,  it  was  decided  that  no  recom- 
mendation should  be  made  for  a  commission 
of  inquiry. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion: Did  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
make  any  written  recommendations  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
answered  that.  The  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion brought  the  report  to  me.  Discussions 
took  place  together,  viva  voce,  about  the 
report;  we  did  not  have  a  recommendation 
in  writing. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary  question,  were  there  any 
recommendations  made  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  a  result  of  this  task  force  that  was 
implemented  by  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  impressive  task  force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  in  writing,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  wishes  to  continue  the  questions? 


POSSIBILITY  OF  INCREASE  IN 
NURSING-HOME  RATES 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  further  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  catch 
his  eye. 

Will  the  Minister  of  Health  accept  the 
request  of  the  Associated  Nursing  Homes  in 
Ontario  to  have  the  per  diem  rates  elevated 
from  $10.50  to  $15  to  cover  the  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  and  related  health 
costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services,  and  myself  are  meeting  with  this 
group— I  think  it  is  next  week— to  have  a  dis- 
cussion. Indeed,  we  have  not  been  presented 
with  any  formal  requests;  we  have  just  read 
about  them  in  the  newspaper.  And  until  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  have  our  meeting  and 
discuss  and  negotiate  with  them,  I  think  it 
would  be  improper  to  say  or  give  any  indi- 
cation of  what  we  might  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  In  the  light 
of  active  care  costs  varying  from  $62  a  day 
at  the  Mount  Sinai  to  $84.90  a  day  at  the 
Toronto  General,  does  the  minister  not  think 
that  there  is  appreciable  value  in  acceding 
to  this  kind  of  request  and  maintaining  health 
costs  at  a  legitimate  level? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  say  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  we 
feel  we  have  very  good  statistical  backup. 
We  have  had  a  firm,  which  over  the  past  few 
years,  has  worked  out  guidelines  upon  which 
we  could  decide  what  we  should  pay  for  the 
patients  in  these  nursing  homes.  It  was  as  a 
result  of  these  studies  that  the  increase  on 
January  1,  1970,  was  made- that  is,  from 
$9.50  to  $10.50. 

These  statistical  studies  are  still  going  on 
and  when  we  have  our  meetings,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  tell  what  we  think  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and  other 
increases  are  and  what  might  be  realistic 
figures.  I  think  that  it  is  improper  now  for 
me  to  suggest  what  any  figure  might  be  or 
whether  an  increase  should  or  should  not  be 
brought  about  until  we  have  had  our  meet- 
ings with  this  group.  I  would  in  fact  be  act- 
ing in  bad  faith  with  the  nursing-home  people 
if  I  did  not  talk  with  them  first. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  could  give  them 
some  encouragement.  They  would  not  con- 
sider that  bad  faith. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  give  them  encourage- 
ment all  the  time. 


LAYOFF  OF  700  EMPLOYEES   BY 
PHILIPS  ELECTRONICS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development,  Mr.  Speaker: 

What  is  the  minister  doing  about  the  deci- 
sion of  Philips  Electronics  Limited  to  lay  off 
700  employees  over  the  next  number  of 
months  because  of  the  contraction  in  the 
industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  moment  my  Trade  and  Development 
people  are  talking  to  Philips  to  find  out  if  the 
layoff  is  permanent,  if  there  is  any  other 
work  that  they  can  take  on  to  replace  what 
they  have  lost— I  think  it  is  a  Chrysler 
account  they  have  lost.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate answer  to  it,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  will  find  we  can  help  Philips  in  many 
ways;  we  are  now  talking  to  Philips  through 
the  Trade  and  Development  minister's  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  How  about 
the  workers? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  minister  examine  the 
implication  of  Philip's  feeling  and  assertion 
that  there   was   "strong  political   pressure   in 
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the  United  States"  for  determining  this  move 
which  works  so  adversely  for  the  Canadian 
workers  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  all  the  facts  will  be  brought  out  in  the 
discussions  with  Philips,  and  I  hope  the  next 
time  I  bring  in  a  big  American  company  the 
member  will  greet  it  with  open  arms. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  if  it  continues  to  employ 
people. 


Mr.  Lewis:    Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Is  the  minister  going  to 
answer  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  cannot  make  it  retro- 
active. 

Mr.  De  Monte:    Why  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  has  answered 
the  question.  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  a  supplementary? 


REGULATIONS    GOVERNING   NOTICE 
UNDER  BILL  96 

A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Have  the  regulations  governing  the 
notice  provisions  under  Bill  96  yet  been 
proclaimed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  as 
soon  as  the  House  has  prorogued  the  matter 
will  be  finalized. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  the 
matter  has  been  finalized  since  June.  When 
is  there  a  finality  to  the  finalization? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  entitled 
to  ask  a  question  but  not  to  make  a  state- 
ment. He  started  his  question  with  a  state- 
ment. Will  he  please  rephrase  his  question 
properly? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary  then, 
what  protection  will  the  700  Philips  Elec- 
tronics workers  have  prior  to  the  minister's 
regulations  governing  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
endeavouring  to  complete  and  proclaim  those 
regulations.  They  have  to  be  put  into  final 
form,  as  I  said  before,  and  that  is  being 
done.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  they  will 
be  proclaimed  and  I  am  hopeful  of  setting 
as  early  a  date  as  possible  for  them  to  come 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  By 
way  of  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  minister  consider  making  the  Act  and  the 
regulations  retroactive  to  cover  the  Philips 
workers? 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  the  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  since  the  minister  has  procrasti- 
nated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  further  questions? 


REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
OSHAWA  AREA 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  final  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  Mr.  Speaker. 

What  is  the  minister's  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  his  municipal  research  branch  that 
the  million-dollar  study  on  regional  govern- 
ment in  the  Oshawa  area  be  terminated  in 
view  of  the  developments  in  the  Oshawa- 
Whitby  merger  today? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs ) :  None  of  this  has  come  to  my 
attention  as  yet. 

Mr.  Lewis:  None  of  it  has  come  to  the 
minister's  attention? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  direc- 
tor of  research,  a  Mr.  Clasky,  said  that  he 
would  tell  Mr.  McKeough  that  the  province 
should  deal  directly  with  the  municipalities 
and  come  back  with  a  regional  plan  designed 
by  Queen's  Park.  Does  the  minister  support 
that  premise? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  have  just  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  has  not  come  to  my  atten- 
tion as  yet  and  when  it  does,  we  will  deal 
with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  a  further  question? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  a  further  supplementary 
then,  Mr.  Speaker.  Does  the  minister  believe 
that  an  amalgamation  study  would  violate  the 
terms  of  reference  for  the  Oshawa  area  plan- 
ning and  development  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:    Do  I  believe  what? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Does  the  minister  believe  an 
amalgamation  study  would  violate  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  OPAD  study? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not 
supplementary  to  the  original  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  An  amalgamation 
study  by  whom? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  not  supple- 
mentary. Has  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  completed  his  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:    Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  the  Minister  of  Health 
has  the  reply  to  two  questions  which  I  think 
should  be  given  to  the  House. 


GOVERNMENT  DRUG  PURCHASES 
AFFECTED  BY  PARCOST 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
there  were  some  questions  concerning  our 
Department  of  Health  drug  purchasing  pro- 
gramme and  our  Parcost  programme  and  I 
would  like  to  answer  these. 

Both  of  these  porgrammes  of  course  have 
the  same  objective,  to  make  available  quality 
drugs  at  low  cost.  Now  the  central  purchas- 
ing programme  is  one  which  we  instituted  in 
order  to  bring  about  significant  savings  by 
purchasing  generically  for  the  various  govern- 
ment departments,  not  only  our  own  but 
Correctional  Services,  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices and  Education,  and  last  year  through  this 
programme  about  $1  million  was  saved. 

The  question  that  was  asked  was:  "How 
does  this  mesh  with  our  Parcost  programme?" 
and  there  was  some  concern  expressed  that 
possibly  products  may  have  been  purchased 
from  firms  not  accepted  for  listing  in  the  Par- 
cost  programme,  that  is  under  our  depart- 
ment's central  drug  purchasing  programme. 
I  was  very  concerned  about  this  and  I  had  it 
checked  and  I  find  that  since  the  inception  of 
the  Parcost  programme  on  October  1,  there 
has  only  been  one  single  order  placed  with  a 
firm  that  had  not  yet  given  our  drug  quality 
and  therapeutics  committee  sufficient  docu- 
mentation and  information  in  order  that  they 
could  be  listed  in  the  comparative  drug  index. 

As  I  say,  this  order  was  for  a  single  prod- 
uct and  it  was  placed  on  the  basis  of  a  quo- 
tation that  had  been  received  prior  to  the 
closing  of  Parcost.  All  other  drugs  that  have 
been  bought  on  our  central  programme  since 
then  have  been  from  firms  listed  on  page  90 
of  the  comparative  drug  index. 

However,  the  situation  still  could  arise 
under  the  central  drug  purchasing  programme 
whereby  the  lower  tender  could  be  from  a 
firm  that  is  not  in  the  comparative  drug  index, 


and  I  would  just  like  to  tell  the  House  that 
since  we  are  most  interested  in  both  pro- 
grammes we  feel  they  are  both  good  pro- 
grammes and  they  should  be  mutually  suppor- 
tive—therefore, by  January  1,  1971,  only  those 
firms  that  are  listed  in  the  Parcost  compara- 
tive drug  index  will  be  acceptable  sources  for 
government  purchasing  of  those  groups  of 
drugs  that  are  included  in  the  index. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have  an 
answer  to  another  question?  He  advised  me 
he  had  two. 


MERCURY-CONTAMINATED  PILLS  NOT 
SOLD  IN  CANADA 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Good), 
asked  a  question  on  October  29,  concerning 
iron  pills  that  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  I  think  probably  he  noted  this 
from  a  newspaper  story  of  October  29,  that 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had 
found  approximately  30  parts  per  million  of 
mercury  in  pills  made  from  seal  livers.  The 
pills  were  manfactured  by  Randall's  Nutri- 
tional Products  Incorporated  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Randall's  international- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  thought  he  was  in  plumbing. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Managed  by  Mr.  Carson. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  a  conglomerate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  conglomerate.  I  can  believe 
that  one  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
checked  with  the  Canadian  Food  and  Drug 
Directorate  and  we  find  that  none  of  the 
pills  referred  to  in  this  article  has  ever  been 
distributed  in  Canada,  nor  are  there  any  pills 
or  food  products  on  the  market  in  Canada 
containing  seal  liver. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 


PROVINCIAL  INTERVENTION  IN 
SMYTHE-BALLARD  CASE 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  question  of  the  chief 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,  which  is  in  two 
parts. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Who,  him? 
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Mr.  Sop  ha:  Firstly,  in  respect  of  Judge 
Kelly's  decision  in  the  Smythe  and  Ballard 
case  and  its  implications  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Code,  is  it  open  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  intervene  in  that  case, 
to  make  argument  before  the  court  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  position  propounded  by  Smythe 
and  Ballard? 

Secondly,  what  consideration  has  the 
Attorney  General  given  to  the  laying  of 
charges  of  indictable  offences  under  the 
Criminal  Code  against  Smythe  and  Ballard 
in  respect  of  the  same  body  of  facts  that 
give  rise  to  the  prosecution  under  The  Income 
Tax  Act? 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  a  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers  is  a  pro- 
secution carried  on  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  its  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
furthermore  the  matter  I  understand  is  being 
appealed  before  a  higher  court.  So  I  think 
that,  with  respect  to  that  area,  I  am  restricted 
in  my  comments. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  can  the  minister  inter- 
vene? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  answer  the  rest 
of  the  question.  No,  I  have  therefore  not 
given  consideration  at  this  moment  to  what 
action  the  provincial  Attorney  General  might 
take,  the  matter  being  one  which  is  being 
pursued  under  a  federal  statute,  The  Income 
Tax  Act,  and  is  being  prosecuted  by  the 
federal  authorities.  To  this  point  I  have  not 
considered  the  matters  raised  by  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  By  way  of  supplementary:  What 
about  the  second  part  of  my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  laying  of  a  charge 
on  an  indictable  offence?  No,  I  have  not  given 
consideration  to  that  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  under  active  consideration 
in  the  Attorney  General's  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  have  to  say 
that  we  have  not  reached  any  decision  as  to 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  supplementaries? 
Then  the  member  for  Brantford  has  the  floor. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMATION 
FROM  AIR  MANAGEMENT  BRANCH 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. :■■■ 


Can  the  minister  indicate  why  his  air  man- 
agement branch  continues  to  delay  divulging 
the  information  requested  by  Pollution  Probe 
regarding  emissions  into  the  atmosphere? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
almost  a  repeat  of  the  question  the  hon. 
member  asked  me  earlier  this  week. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  air  management 
branch  turning  down  requests  from  Pollution 
Probe.  If  the  hon.  member  has  some  specific 
incident  I  would  be  happy  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  way  of  supplementary 
then,  will  the  minister  ensure  that  his  air 
management  branch  gives  this  information 
within  the  next  few  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  indi- 
cated before  that  my  air  management  branch 
will  give  the  public  any  information  it  has 
about  respective  sources  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Any  time.  And  I  want  a 
specific  incident  where  someone  has  been 
refused  this  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  has  a  reply  to  questions  which  I 
think  we  should  also  have  while  the  House 
sits. 


EXPERIMENTAL   TRAWLING   ON 
LAKE   ERIE 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Paterson)  asked  me  whether  our  depart- 
ment hired  a  commercial  fishing  boat  to  do 
experimental  trawling  on  Lake  Erie. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  chartered,  under 
a  joint  provincial-federal  programme  of  fish- 
eries industrial  development,  a  vessel  to  trawl 
experimentally  for  species  other  than  smelt 
in  Lake  Erie.  The  results  are  of  interest,  but 
they  cannot  be  properly  assessed  at  this 
early  stage. 

We  shall  certainly  report  fully  to  the  fish- 
ery as  soon  as  we  have  reliable  data  and  are 
able  to  assess  the  information.  This  was 
promised  the  fishery  at  a  meeting  with  a 
number  of  their  representatives  last  year, 
when  the  programme  was  first  planned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  a  fur- 
ther answer? 
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LOANS  Tp  FISHERMEN  AFFECTED 
BY  MERCURY 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
a  question  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  earlier  in  the  week,  about 
whether  loans  had  been  processed  to  fisher- 
men in  northwestern  Ontario  affected  by  the 
ban  of  mercury  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  applications  for  loans  have 
as  yet  been  processed  from  any  of  the 
affected  fishermen  of  northwestern  Ontario. 
Our  staff  spent  two  days  with  the  fishermen 
in  the  Kenora  and  other  areas  at  the  end  of 
September,  explaining  the  loan  policy  and 
providing  information  about  applications. 
Our  field  staff  there  are  fully  prepared  to 
assist  the  commercial  fishermen  if  they  need 
any  assistance. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  I  indicated— I  will  ask 
it  by  way  of  supplementary  question: 

Did  the  minister's  staff  meet  with  the  25 
commercial  fishermen  in  the  Islington  reserve 
who  were  affected  by  the  mercury  pollution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Are  these  Indian 
fishermen? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  staff  have  certainly  been 
meeting  with  the  Indian  fishermen  and  they 
have  been  lending  every  assistance,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  do  so  at  any  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  intention  not  to 
assist  those  Indian  fishermen. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  there  is  not  a  single  loan 
processed  yet,  to  this  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  To  our  knowledge  there 
has  not  been  an  application  made,  but  the 
application  forms  are  in  the  district  offices, 
they  are  in  the  Lands  and  Forests  chief 
headquarters  offices,  they  are  available- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  not  received— 
I  am  sorry,  by  way  of  supplementary,  the 
minister  has  not  received  a  single  application 
for  a  loan  from  any  of  the  commercial  fisher- 
men affected  by  the  pollution  in  northwestern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  is  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  that  is  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  he  did  not.  He  was 
talking  about  the  Indians  in  Kenora. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no.  Is  that  what  the  min- 
ister said?  I  think  the  minister  and  I  may  be 
on  the  same  wavelength,  perchance. 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
in  the  last  month  that  an  agreement— these 
are  federal-provincial  agreements— with  the 
federal  government  has  been  arrived  at. 
Those  application  forms  are  in  the  districts, 
our  people  are  there,  prepared  to  assist  the 
fishermen  in  completing  them.  I  am  sure  that 
if  applications  are  made,  they  will  be  pro- 
cessed. 

An  hon.  member:  We  have  paid  money  out 
though,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  but  I  want  to  under- 
stand it.  The  ban  on  May.  I  has  not  yet 
resulted  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  ban  on  May  1,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  in  the  Lake  St.  Clair  area. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  talking 
about  the  whole  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  am  talking  about  the  ban 
in  northwestern  Ontario  and  the  Winnipeg 
River  system;  the  asterisked  list  that  the 
minister  gave  us  earlier  in  this  part  of  the 
session. 

I  take  it  then  that  the  minister  has  re- 
ceived no  applications  at  all,  as  yet,  although 
forms  may  be  available  in  the  district  offices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  have  not  come  to 
my  attention,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  applications 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  commit- 
tee, they  are  processed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  is  a  great  mystery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  If  the  member  knows 
of  any  applications  that  have  not  been  dealt 
with  fairly,  would  he  please  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Essex 
South  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  should  have  gone 
out  and  done  a  job  to  get  the  disposessed 
fishermen  adequate  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
East. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
GLENDON  COLLEGE 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Will  Glendon  College  of  York  University 
be  receiving  special  additional  financial  assist- 
ance, from  or  through  The  Department  of 
University    Affairs,    in    order    to   sustain   and 
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develop  its  experiment  as  a  bilingual  and 
bicultural  learning  institution,  especially  in 
its  academic  degree  programme? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  member  is  per- 
haps relatively  well  aware,  the  submissions 
from  York  University— Glendon  College  being 
a  part  of  that  great  institution— have  been 
made  to  the  committee  on  university  affairs 
for  the  next  fical  year.  There  are  also  negotia- 
tions presently  going  on  between  officials  of 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  and 
officials  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  department 
in  Ottawa,  relative  to  the  broad  general 
principles,  whereby  post-secondary  institu- 
tions will  be  involved  in  any  federal  funding 
that  may  become  available  under  the  new 
federal  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  as  to  what  the 
principles  will  be,  the  amounts  of  money 
that  may  be  available  from  the  federal  source 
for  bilingual  or  bicultural  programmes,  has 
not  yet  been  finally  determined.  When  this  is 
determined,  Glendon  College  will,  of  course, 
receive  consideration. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately,  the  question 
period  has  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  On- 
tario for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1970. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Put  it  on 
the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  presented  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1969, 
of  the  Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  presented  the  first  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  constitution. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  At  last! 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  great  committee  the 
government  has. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Terrific! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  is  one  of  the  most 
expeditious  chairmen  in  this  House. 


Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.    Martel:    The    Minister    of    Municipal 
Affairs  must  have  one. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH 

Mr.  T.  Reid  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  establish  The  Department 
of  Youth. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  for  Kingston  and 
the  Islands  (Mr.  Apps)  should  second  that  one. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Seconded  by  the 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  about  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Middle  Age? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  is  up  to  the  leader  of 
the  NDP. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  abandoned  that  some  time 
ago. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  is  to  initiate,  foster  and  encourage 
orderly  development  of  all  forms  of  youth 
activities,  such  as  involvement  in  an  in-school 
anti-drug-abuse  programme,  and  to  co-ordin- 
ate government  programmes  designed  to  re- 
duce the  chronic  and  high  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  I  may  sir.  The  members  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  caucus  will  be  absent 
from  the  House  during  the  proceedings  for 
the  next  hour  and  a  half  or  so.  I  wish  the 
House  to  know  that  we  are,  appropriately 
enough,  happily  responding  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario  to 
join  him  at  a  luncheon  honouring  the  Right 
Hon.  M.  J.  Coldwell,  formerly  leader  of  the 
CCF  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  hope  then  that  the 
hon.  members  could  hear  the  bells  if  we 
should  be  short  of  a  quorum  for  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  can  hear  the  bells  almost 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  hon.  members  to  the  left 
any  ideas  of  a  coup? 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  they  going  to  leave  the 
member  for  High  Park  behind? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  speaking  on  the  budget  debate 
last  Friday,  November  6,  wherein  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  for  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes  before  we  adjourned  at  1  o'clock.  So 
I  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  at 
that  time  and  I  have  waited  patiently  since 
that  hour  to  resume  what  I  had  to  say  about 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  the  riding  of  Niagara  Falls.  Since  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  publicity  that  we  have  the 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  to 
thank,  I  think  I  should  put  the  record  straight. 
Just  two  days  ago  I  dropped  into  the 
Speaker's  office  to  have  a  chat  with  him,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  I  should  read  in  detail  some 
of  the  information  that  I  now  have  before  me. 
Not  having  had  the  opportunity  at  that  time 
to  speak— and  I  thought  I  would  be  talking 
on  this  subject  just  two  days  ago— I  had  a 
press  release  typed  and  I  think  I  should  read 
that  into  the  record  because  of  the  sequence 
of  events.  My  news  release  was  headed: 
"Alleged  Mafia  Infiltration  into  Niagara  Falls, 
Canada." 

I  intend  to  continue  to  speak  on  this 
matter  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  resumption  of  the  budget 
debate  which  I  adjourned.  As  a  result  of 
discussions  with  the  hon.  Speaker  of  the 
House,  I  may  not  be  able  to  introduce  into 
the  record  certain  affidavits  and  documents 
in  the  detail  which  I  think  they  deserve. 

I  am  therefore  attempting  to  assemble 
this  material  in  a  form  suitable  for  a  press 
release  which  I  will  distribute  to  the  press 
gallery  should  the  hon.  Speaker  finally 
rule  me  out  of  order  in  my  attempt  to  read 
the  material  into  the  records.  The  press 
will  appreciate  that  my  prime  concern  is 
to  have  these  statements  on  record  and  to 
this  end  I  shall  defer  the  release  of  my 
material  until  such  time  as  I  have  at  least 
made  the  effort  to  incorporate  it  into 
Hansard. 

In  speaking  with  the  hon.  Speaker,  I  was 
informed  that  one  can  table  this  with  the 
Hansard  reporter  and  it  will  be  published  in 
Hansard.  The  information  that  I  make  refer- 
ence to  is  a  transcrsipt  of  a  portion  of  a  tape- 
recorded  interview  with  Deputy  Chief  Donald 


Harris  by  Radio  Station  CJRN  staff,  and  then 
one  transcript  of  a  portion  of  a  tape-reoorded 
interview  with  Mayor  Franklin  Miller  of 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  by  CJRN  [See 
appendix.] 

I  will  distribute  this  among  the  press  to 
save  the  time  of  the  House.  We  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  squeeze  later  in  the  process  of 
this  Legislature  when  we  all  want  to  go 
home.  There  are  other  speakers  who  would 
like  to  make  certain  comments  in  the  budget 
debate.  And  so  I  find  myself  in  a  most 
peculiar  position,  trying  to  be  fair  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  members  of  this 
Legislature  and  also  trying  to  make  clear  to 
the  public— and  especially  to  the  people  that 
I  represent— that  many  of  the  reports  and 
accusations  of  the  member  for  High  Park, 
are  not  entirely  true— not  entirely.  I  would 
not  say  true,  or  untrue— with  a  small  portion 
of  truth  and  then  a  man's  opinion  built 
around  that  bit  of  truth.  We  all  get  different 
opinions  of  what  the  hon.  member  of  any 
party  means  by  his  statements. 

So  I  have  gathered,  in  my  opinion— or 
tried  very  hard  to  grasp— what  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  was  trying  to  convey 
to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  And  so  by  investigation, 
talking  to  people  as  he  has  done  in  the  past  to 
get  this  information,  I  find  that  many  of  the 
statements  that  were  made  in  this  House 
might  have  been  misconstrued  by  some  and 
reflect  on  the  innocent,  therefore  I  wish  to 
put  the  record  straight  and  I  attempt  to  do 
just  that. 

I  recall  that  the  member  for  High  Park 
spoke  for  about  four  hours  in  this  House. 
During  that  four-hour  speech,  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  he  made  reference  to  high 
officials,  officials  in  high  offices  in  Niagara 
Falls;  but  he  never  did  clarify  in  my  mind 
what  particular  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  whether 
it  was  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  or  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  Just  having  a  few  minutes 
to  put  the  record  straight  at  that  time,  I  read 
some  of  the  headings  into  the  record;  and  as 
I  say,  let  the  record  show  that  the  hon. 
member  from  High  Park  immediately  inter- 
jected and  said:  "Not  Canadian." 

Naturally,  he  put  me  at  ease.  If  they  are 
not  Canadian  representatives  in  the  municipal 
council  or  appointed  offices,  then  the  people 
of  Niagara  Falls  are  at  least  cleared  of  any 
guilt  when  it  comes  to  their  affiliations  with 
Mafia,  or  criminals  of  any  kind  if  any.  So  I 
felt  quite  good  about  his  interjection.  Only 
those  two  words.  How  quickly  one  can  clear 
oneself.  But  yet  he  put  a  cloud  over  the 
people  of  that  city,  throughout  the  province, 
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throughout  the  county,  a  cloud  of  a  type  that 
will  never  be  completely  lifted  because 
there  are  some  who  could  believe  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  these  elected  people, 
these  officials  who  are  appointed,  and  criminal 
elements. 

I  feel  that  we  have  cleared  that  point  suf- 
ficiently well  enough  to  go  on  to  the  next 
item.  He  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
bet— he  may  not  have  used  my  words  but  I 
am  sure  we  run  parallel  on  this  and  we  are 
both  in  the  same  boat  on  this  issue.  Yes,  there 
are  bookmakers  throughout  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  There  are  many  bookmakers  in  the 
United  States.  There  certainly  has  to  be  a 
house  where  they  clear  their  big  bets  because 
many  small  bookmakers  cannot  carry  the  load 
for  fear  that  the  horse  that  was  bet  on  may 
win  and  that  individual  will  find  himself  with 
insufficient  funds  to  pay  the  bets.  No  one 
questions  that. 

Whether  it  be  Mafia,  whether  it  be  organ- 
ized crime,  whether  it  be  local  crime,  it  is 
crime  that  exists  today  and  it  should  be 
eliminated.  Now  how  do  we  go  about  that? 
I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later  on  in  my 
speech.  So  we  are  in  agreement  on  this 
particular  issue. 

I  said  this  last  Friday  and  I  say  it  to  the 
House  again,  that  we  are  all  here  for  one 
purpose:  to  be  good  legislators;  to  clean  up 
the  crime  in  this  province,  if  we  can;  to  keep 
our  house  in  order  in  such  a  fashion  that 
innocent  people  can  walk  up  and  down  the 
street  without  being  molested  either  by 
people  who  are  demented,  or  by  people  who 
are  involved  in  criminal  activity,  or  by  others 
who  would  tap  someone  for  whatever  the 
case  may  be.  So  we  want  this  situation  cleared 
up.  How  do  we  go  about  this?  Just  where 
do  the  legislators  come  into  the  picture  to 
make  this  province  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live? 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  organized  crime  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  that  my  target  this  morning  is 
not  one  individual  in  this  Legislature.  Yet 
things  have  to  be  said  to  counter-balance  his 
arguments.  The  public  of  this  province,  and 
especially  of  my  riding,  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  determine  whether  their  member  has 
put  the  record  straight,  or  whether  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  does  have  information  of  a 
type  that  might  involve  people,  and  yes,  the 
police  department. 

I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  believe  that  our 
police  are  not  doing  their  job.  I  make  refer- 
ence to  Chief  Wilson,  Deputy  Chief  Harris, 
and  Detective  Moody,  who  was  supposed  to 


have— I  do  not  remember  the  wording  in 
Hansard  exactly,  as  the  member  for  High 
Park  put  it,  but  when  he  spoke  in  the  House 
he  said  that  he  had  three  affidavits,  and  affi- 
davits are  usually  sworn. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  They  were. 

Mr.  Bukator:  They  were;  he  put  the  record 
straight  here— they  were  sworn.  And  those 
affidavits,  I  gathered  at  that  time,  were  given 
to  him  by  the  people  that  he  named. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Nonsense.  They  were  two- 
year-old  affidavits. 

Mr.  Bukator:  They  were  not,  in  that  case, 
documents  that  were  given  to  this  hon.  mem- 
ber, but  they  were  in  the  record  in  some  file 
dealing  with  criminal  activities  between  the 
two  countries.  Is  that  portion  of  it  right? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes.  I  said  that  publicly,  it 
is  in  the  member's  newspaper. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Very  good.  I  tell  the  member 
that  I  will  not  read  too  many  things  he  says 
from  now  on,  because  I  do  not  want  to  read 
fantasy.  I  do  not  want  to  read  comic  books, 
I  can  find  better  ones  written  by  better 
people,  who  know  best  how  to  term  these 
things,  that  would  excite  me  more.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  even  get  a  bigger  charge  out  of 
Peter  Rabbit. 

Let  me  tell  him,  that  on  two  occasions  he 
said  he  met  with  police  in  Niagara  Falls  in 
a  closed  bar,  and  my  colleague  from  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer)  asked  what  did  he  mean 
by  a  closed  bar.  Why  would  the  police  of 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  meet  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  in  a  closed  bar  rather  than 
in  the  police  station?  That  is  usually  where 
one  goes  to  talk  to  the  police. 

By  accident  yesterday,  I  met  the  chief  of 
police,  Mr.  Wilson,  at  a  memorial  service. 
He  and  two  of  his  officers,  very  reputable 
people,  and  I  had  a  little  discussion.  It  was 
not  planned  that  way;  I  met  the  man  by 
accident.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
whole  mater  and  his  interview  with  the 
member  for  High  Park.  This  man  said  that 
he  did  meet  with  the  member,  but  not  in 
the  police  station;  and  the  reason  that  they 
did  not  meet  in  his  office  in  the  police  station 
is  that  the  member  for  High  Park  did  not 
want  to  talk  to  him  there. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  nonsense.  They 
issued  a  press  release,  saying  I  was  coming 
down.  So  the  press  were  all  calling  me,  say- 
ing: "For  goodness  sake,  what  are  you  doing 
down  there?" 
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So  I  asked  them  if  we  could— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Who  is  making  the  speech? 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  I  want  that  on  the  record 
naturally— another  one  of  these  fantasies. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  there  were  witnesses; 
we  had  a  shorthand  reporter. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  There  must  be 
something  wrong  with  him. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
and  I  are  going  to  clean  up  the  crime  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  is  not  helping. 

Mr.  Bukator:  But  first  of  all  we  have  to  put 
the  doctor  right.  The  doctor  may  need  a 
doctor. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  to 
Chief  Wilson  yesterday  and  naturally  he 
wanted  to  clean  up  crime.  Believing  the  doc- 
tor had  something  for  him,  he  did  invite  him 
to  his  office  to  speak  with  him  there,  but  the 
doctor  did  not  want  to  meet  him  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Ask  why?  Ask  about  the 
press  release  the  member's  chief  put  out. 

Mr.  Bukator:  When  the  chief  spoke  with 
the  member  for  High  Park  and  the  member 
wanted  certain  information  from  him,  the 
chief  felt  that  there  were  certain  things  that 
he  ought  to  get  from  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission. Is  that  the  name  of  the  group?  What 
do  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Provincial  police. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Provincial  police  commission. 
He  asked  the  member  if  he  had  tried  to  get 
this  information  from  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission,  and  the  member  for  High  Park 
made  his  statement  about  not  being  able  to 
get  exactly  what  he  wanted.  Immediately  the 
police  force  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls 
decided  that  they  would  not  speak  with  this 
man  any  further  about  confidential  informa- 
tion that  they  have.  That  is  the  proper  thing 
for  a  police  department  to  do;  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  conduct  a  police  department. 
He  found  that  there  was  no  sense  in  sitting 
there  any  longer  and  he  left  the  meeting. 
Was  that  part  of  it  true? 


Mr.  Shulman:  The  police  would  not  say  any 
more.  Did  the  member  want  me  to  sit  there 
with  them  and  have  us  sort  of  stare  at  each 
other? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Absolutely  they  would  not  say 
any  more,  because  they  know  that  they  have 
the  greatest  co-operation  with  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  police  and  the  Buffalo  police,  and 
so  they  were  going  about  doing  their  policing 
in  a  proper  manner.  So  much  so,  that  not  too 
long  after  that,  this  same  Detective  Moody— 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  member  for 
High  Park  had  an  affidavit  directly  from  him, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  at  all.  It  was  in  the 
files  of  some  particular  office  in  Buffalo  that 
I  do  not  care  to  investigate  any  further.  But 
it  was  there  and  somehow  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  came  by  it.  By  revealing  to  this 
House,  and  to  the  criminal  element  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  the  things  that  came  out 
into  the  open— if  they  actually  had— the  rats 
abandoned  the  ship.  If  anybody  had  any 
thought  of  doing  anything  wrong  at  that  time, 
naturally  the  criminals  would  head  for  cover. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  was  two  years  ago. 
They  had  two  years  to  take  action  and  they 
did  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  wonder  how  much  good  this 
man  has  done  to  eliminate  crime  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 

Now  I  say  to  you  that  not  too  long  after 
that,  I  read  in  the  paper  that  Detective  Moody 
and  the  police  of  Niagara  Falls  assisted  in 
working  with  the  police  on  the  American  side 
of  the  border.  I  have  a  letter  too— I  have  ways 
of  getting  into  files— and  I  will  tell  you— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Careful;  the  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  will  be  after  the  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
ways  of  getting  into  the  files.  This  comes 
from  the  Treasury  Department  United  States 
Secret  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  brief  letter? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Do  not  tell  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  cannot  read  information  of  this  type 
into  the  record  without  your  interjecting? 

It  was  written  to  Irwin  W.  Wilson,  chief 
of  police,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  police  de- 
partment: 
Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  outstanding 
assistance  rendered  recently  by  detectives 
from  your  department,  namely,  Robert 
Gillies,  Carl  Chandler  and  James  Moody. 
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Remember  that  name  well.  This  is  the  man 
who  was  supposed  to  have  said  certain  things 
that  incriminated  certain  people. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  member  denying  that 
he  said  them? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  will  put  the  record  straight 
on  those  issues  also. 

During  the  past  several  months  our  sen- 
ice  has  been  engaged  in  a  major  counter- 
feiting investigation  which  involves  the 
passing  and  counterfeiting  of  United  States 
$20  federal  reserve  notes.  As  a  result  of 
the  tireless  effort  of  Detectives  Gillies, 
Chandler  and  Moody,  this  service  co- 
ordinated our  investigation  with  your  police 
department  and  other  agencies  which  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  five  persons  and  the 
seizure  of  approximately  $80,000  in  coun- 
terfeit federal  reserve  notes. 

It  is  this  type  of  co-operation  and  co- 
ordinated action  which  makes  law  enforce- 
ment, particularly  on  an  international  basis, 
effective  and  certainly  involves  the  pro- 
fessionalism we  all  seek.  You  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  your  police  depart- 
ment and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
detective  unit.  They  are  certainly  a  credit 
to  you  and  your  department. 

Daniel  P.  Hurley, 

Special  agent  in  charge 

Copies  were  sent  to  the  three  detectives. 

If  I  were  to  establish  nothing  else  in  my 
speech  to  this  moment,  I  have  established  one 
thing:  that  our  police  departments  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  work  well  together,  and 
when  they  have  that  kind  of  information  they 
need  not  give  it  to  any  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, no  matter  how  honourable  his  inten- 
tions are,  or  how  quickly  he  wants  to  clean 
up  crime. 

Just  to  put  the  record  straight,  as  far  as 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  of  this 
province  is  concerned,  we  had  a  radio  pro- 
gramme—our local  stations  are  on  their  toes, 
naturally— and  the  member  for  High  Park  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  them.  I  am  sorry 
I  missed  his  portion  of  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  even  missed  mine;  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  listen  to  the  recording.  However, 
he  did  say  that— and  I  paraphrase  and  I  hope 
I  am  right,  and  I  will  be  corrected  no  doubt 
by  the  member  himself  if  I  am  wrong— the 
Attorney  General  fired  him  as  chief  coroner 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario— or  rather  of 
Toronto— and  because  of  that  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  he  and  his  New  Democratic 
Party  are  going  to  win  the  province  in  the 


next  election,  through  CJRN  he  made  it 
known  to  the  people  of  Niagara  Falls  that  he 
would  be  the  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Heaven  help  Ontario  if 
that  ever  happens. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
House  something.  When  that  day  comes,  I 
will  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  I  think 
my  chances  are  better  of  attaining  that 
position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will  take  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  as  my  choice  any  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  And  he 
would  make  a  good  one  too! 

Mr.  Bukator:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
narrow  it  down  a  little  bit.  I  am  sorry  my 
leader  is  not  here.  WThen  that  day  comes 
that  the  member  for  High  Park  is  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  I  will 
be  the  Premier  of  the  province.  Even  at  that 
I  have  a  better  chance  than  what  he  has. 
However,  not  to  belittle  the  gentleman— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  The  member  would  not  appoint 
him,  would  he? 

Mr.  Bukator:  My  goodness!  I  am  not  that 
mad  at  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  not  upset  with  this 
gentleman,  believe  me.  I  most  sincerely  say 
this  again.  I  said  it  last  week  and  I  say  it  to 
the  House  again.  This  man  means  well,  I 
believe.  He  wants  to  clean  up  the  crime  in 
the  province;  I  believe  that.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  how  we  approach  it.  He  would  use  one 
method— and  it  is  quite  a  good  one  at  that, 
possibly.  The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  are  using  a  very  quiet  method.  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  it  is  effective. 

Lord  knows  what  the  Liberals  would  do— 
except  for  one  thing— on  organized   crime! 

The  bookies  are  making  millions  of  dollars 
—and  I  believe  they  are— and  you  have  off- 
track  betting  in  this  city  of  Toronto.  They 
charge  nothing  to  take  your  money  to  the 
track  to  bet  the  horses— you  see  what  a  gen- 
erous group  they  are.  And  when  they  were 
asked  a  week  or  so  ago  on  television  how 
they  maintained  their  offices,  how  could  they 
manage  to  render  the  service  to  the  public, 
they  said,  "Well,  we  depend  on  the  gener- 
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osity  of  the  individual  who  places  the  bet.  If 
they  want  to  give  us  something,  that  way  we 
maintain  our  off-track  betting." 

I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  plank  in  the  Liberal 
Party's  policy  that  when  the  day  comes,  and 
if  we  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  take  this 
province,  we  will  legalize  off-track  betting. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Hear, 
hear! 

Mr.  Bukator:  And  we  will  do  it  two  ways, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  will  either  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  and 
license  them,  or  better  still,  let  the  province? 
run  them  as  they  do  their  liquor  stores. 

If  you  recall,  back  in  the  early  days  when 
bootlegging  was  rampant  and  people  were 
shot  and  killed  because  of  that  particular 
lucrative  business,  the  governments  of  both 
countries  decided  that  they  had  better  legali- 
ize  and  put  beer  and  whisky  on  the  counters, 
so  people  could  have  them,  and  they  elimi- 
nated that  criminal  element  which  was  run- 
ning that  particular  business. 

I  say  bookmaking  in  Canada  is  a  monstrous 
business— and  I  agree  with  the  member  for 
High  Park— and  it  can  be  eliminated,  and  it 
should  be  eliminated  by  this  province  very 
quickly  by  legalizing  off-track  betting,  whe- 
ther it  be  through  the  Jockey  Club  or  private 
enterprise  I  do  not  care.  They  tell  me  in  very 
rapid  calculations  that  the  least  amount  of 
money  that  the  province  could  make  from 
that  source  alone  would  be  $100  million. 

If  that  could  be  done,  it  could  be  done 
well,  and  you  immediately  eliminate  the 
racketeers  and  so  on  who  are  in  this  business. 
The  member  for  High  Park  and  I  will  work  to 
that  end.  I  hope  his  party  will  support  us,  or 
we  will  support  his  party  when  the  time 
comes.  We  do  want  to  clean  up  this  terrible 
mess  that  involves  many  people.  They  should 
be  done  away  with. 

And  so  you  may  say,  "Well,  now,  how  can 
you  whistle,  suck  and  blow  at  the  same  time? 
First  you  say  that  there  are  no  such  things  in 
Niagara  Falls  and  then  you  say  this  is  the 
way  to  clean  it  up."  Well,  what  has  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  revealed  to  me  in  his 
statement  about  Detective  Moody  and  the 
information  that  he  has?  Let  me  tell  the 
House  what  Mr.  Harris  said  about  Detective 
Moody's  part  in  this.  The  statement  from 
Deputy  Chief  Donald  Harris  on  November  7: 

Detective  Moody's  affidavit  was  his 
opinion  based  on  the  1961  report  of  Mr. 
Justice  Roach,  which  dealt  with  matters 
in  and  around  1951. 


I  have  spoken  to  Detective  Moody  and 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  wrongdoings 
of  Albert  Iannuzzelli  since  that  time. 

Albert  Iannuzzelli  was  mentioned  in  the  first 
instance  by  my  former  leader,  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer.  He  named  this  man.  Detective  Moody 
did  not  sign  an  affidavit  with  this  particular 
information  on  it,  basing  it  on  that  particular 
report  of  Justice  Roach,  and  so  he  had  no 
more  enlightenment  of  this  man's  activities  in 
bookmaking  than  we  had  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  member  allow  a 
question? 

Mr.  Bukator:    By  all  means. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  member  explain 
how  it  is,  or  why  it  is,  first  of  all  Mr.  Moody 
in  his  statement  says  that  he  believes  that 
these  men  are  currently  involved  in  book- 
making;  and  secondly,  could  the  member  an- 
swer how  it  happened  that  a  number  of  men 
are  mentioned  in  this  statement  who  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  Roach  report  or  in  the 
police  commission  report  of  1961? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  will  let  the  member  try  to 
decipher  that  problem.  It  is  not  mine  to 
wresde  with.  I  am  just  trying  to  clear  an 
innocent  man  at  this  time.  I  have  watched 
members  of  the  NDP  stand  here  for  hours  try- 
ing to  help  someone  on  welfare.  If  you  can 
help  one  individual  you  are  doing  well.  I 
have  heard  members  here  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  speak  about  two  Indian  women  who 
were  in  jail  and  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
there.  I  see  they  have  been  released  through 
the  members'  effort  or  someone  else's  and  I 
say  that  if  I  can  clear  one  member  of  the 
society  in  which  I  live  of  any  guilt  then  I 
have  accomplished  what  I  am  here  for. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No  one  suggested  that 
Moody  was  guilty  of  anything. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Let  us  put  Iannuzzelli  in  the 
same  boat.  I  say  that  Albert  Iannuzzelli  has 
run  a  legitimate  business  in  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  since  Wintermeyer  brought 
this  up  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
touch. 

Mr.  Bukator:  And  until  I  can  get  any  proof 
other  than  that,  I  will  accept  the  officials' 
and  the  police  department's  words,  rather 
than  those  of  one  High  Park  member  who  is 
trying  to  make  himself  a  great  man  in  this 
province,  no  matter  who  he  tramples  on.  Up 
to  this  moment,  he  has  trampled  on  innocent 
people. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Right. 

Mr.  Bukator:  He  has  been  after  the  officials 
of  Niagara  Falls,  he  has  been  after  innocent 
men  who   cannot   speak  for   themselves   and 
he  only  mentions  three  names- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Four. 

Mr.  Bukator:  —in  connection  with  this. 
Four— and  one  is  from  Hamilton,  or  Missis- 
sauga,  or  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  know. 
Three  in  the  city— one  man  did  serve  time 
and  pay  a  fine.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
continues  or  not  in  that  activity.  The  other 
two  I  believe  are  innocent  and  if  that  man  is 
continuing  to  run  a  book- 
Mr.  Shulman:  He  has  been  tapping  their 
phones. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  this  Province  of  Ontario  will  legalize 
bookmaking,  it  will  completely  eliminate  this 
kind  of  a  racket. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Read  the  transcript. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  He  is 
after  me  too. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  member  should  step  out 
of  the  House  and  say  that  they  are  still  in- 
dulging in  bookmaking  and  then  try  to  prove 
it,  my  little  friend. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  hon.  member  is  wearing 
blinders.  Mr.  Moody  said  it  right  in  his  state- 
ment. He  said  they  are  still  involved  in  book- 
making. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  like  to  see  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  step  outside  and  accuse 
either  one  of  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  find  it  very  interesting  that 
the  Liberal  Party  is  protecting  the  book- 
makers. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  not  protecting  book- 
making,  my  little  impish  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  Will  you 
address  your  remarks  to  the— 

Mr.  Bukator:  My  little  impish  friend  is  not 
going  to  get  me  to  admit  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  going  to  quit  on  this  subject,  because 
we  are  coming  to  the  big  thing  now.  "Crim- 
inal Money  Involved  in  Development:  Shul- 
man." Twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  $100 
million  of  Mafia  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
right  on  my  doorstep. 

An  hon.  member:  One  hundred  million 
dollars? 


Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  right  where  I  live.  If  I 
were  a  clever  little  businessman  I  would  say 
let  them  do  it,  because  I  have  a  valuable 
corner  there.  I  could  sell  it  for  $50,000  or 
$100,000  when  this  big  development  goes 
up.  What  a  lucrative  piece  of  business  that 
would  be,  because,  I  bought  the  lot  for  only 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Morningstar:  He  did  not  say  that,  did 
he? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  bought  it;  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  him.  We  will  get  to  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  And  he  says  that  Mr.  A— and 
I  have  read  the  transcript— did  not  want  to 
involve  innocent  people.  So  now  he  is  going 
into  a  beautiful  game  of  trying  to  protect  the 
innocent.  A  Mr.  A  bought  the  property  and 
a  Mr.  G  that  he  named,  because  Gilchrist  or 
some  such  name  in  Toronto  has  this  land 
development,  has  $100  million  of  Mafia 
money  to  put  in  that  development. 

Let  me  paint  the  members  a  little  picture. 
Let  me  take  after  my  hon.  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  parks  commission.  Let  me  take 
the  strap  off  his  back.  No,  no,  I  did  not  mean 
that.  Let  me  reason  with  this  gentleman. 

Let  me  reason  with  the  government,  Mr. 
House  Leader.  Let  me  try  to  persuade  you 
that  there  is  one  corner  of  the  earth  in  which 
the  Mafia  does  not  necessarily  have  to  spend 
its  $100  million.  I  happen  to  be  a  real  estate 
broker  and  when  he  makes  reference  to 
Mr.  A,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  go  to 
Mr.  B  and  if  he  would  have  said  that,  he 
would  have  been  making  reference  to  me, 
because  I  stand  before  my  peers  to  be  con- 
demned by  you  as  the  Mr.  B  who  sold  the 
property  to  Mr.  A.  I,  George  Bukator,  sold 
him  that  land  in  1957,  just  two  years  before 
I  was  elected  here. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  when  Columbus 
came  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  sold  them  that  land.  Did 
he  not  tell  the  hon.  members  how  good  that 
land  was?  He  is  perfectly  right.  I  felt  that 
one  day  I  would  own  this  piece  of  property 
along  the  Niagara  River  and  I  had  an 
engineer  lay  out  a  plan  for  10  acres,  by  metes 
and  bounds  description  of  a  piece  of  property 
that  I  wanted  to  buy  myself. 

Mr.  A.  walked  into  my  office  wanting  to 
buy  a  piece  of  property  for  an  investment 
and  I  did  show  him  this  piece,  because  I 
happened    to    be    very    busy    when    reeve 
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of  Chippawa  at  $100  a  year.  You  know,  you 
cannot  buy  property  as  valuable  as  that  when 
you  are  only  making  $100  as  the  reeve  of 
that  community,  unless  there  is  another 
source  of  revenue  and  I  did  not  find  it  up  to 
that  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

So,  I  sold  this  piece  of  property  to  Mr.  A 
and  I  do  believe  Mr.  A,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  put  the  record  straight— I  do  not  think  we 
should  read  these  two  letters.  The  member  for 
High  Park  wrote  me  a  letter  and  asked  me 
if  I  knew  about  these  people  and  he  named 
two  of  them  in  my  letter.  One,  he  has  definite 
proof,  is  involved  with  the  Mafia.  So  the 
member  says;  I  will  not  quibble  with  that. 

Mr.  A,  to  whom  I  sold  the  property  in 
1957,  is  a  home  builder  on  High  Park  Boule- 
vard and  when  the  member  wrote  me  this 
letter  I  replied  and  said,  "I  know  Mr.  A"  and 
I  gave  him  the  address  of  the  individual.  I 
said:  "I  know  this  man  through  doing  busi- 
ness with  him."  I  know  nothing  of  the  man's 
personal  life,  no  more  than  I  would  know 
the  nature  of  the  man's  personal  life  who 
would  walk  in  my  office  this  morning  and 
buy  a  house.  I  have  never  investigated  their 
character  or  what  they  belong  to. 

So  I  said:  "I  know  nothing  of  this  indivi- 
dual's activities."  And  yet  my  memory  takes 
me  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  doing 
business.  I  sold  him  10  acres  of  land  and  he 
subdivided  it.  If  you  check  the  record  you 
will  find  plan  13  registered  in  the  county  of 
Welland,  with  the  names  of  the  owners,  the 
purchasers,  the  mortgagee  or  mortgagor— 
Welland  Security,  a  reputable  firm.  The  old 
gentlemen  who  signed  that  document  was 
the  president,  one  Mr.  Findlay;  a  fine  man,  a 
Scotsman,  one  of  the  finest  men  that  I  have 
ever  met. 

So  I  persuaded  Mr.  A  to  purchase  the  10 
acres  and  they  put  it  on  plan  13.  Listen  to 
this.  "Ten  lots  for  residential  purposes,  four 
on  the  river  front  100  by  150  feet  for  possible 
commercial  units,  and  one  motel  site."  When 
this  was  developed  they  found  that  if  they 
had  another  three  acres  on  the  other  side  of 
this  road,  then  when  they  put  the  sewer  and 
water  and  the  laterals  in  they  could  service 
both  sides  of  the  road.  So  they  purchased,  in 
1957,  again  in  October,  another  three  acres 
of  land. 

So  they  had  now,  on  two  registered  plans, 
registered  plan  13,  and  registered  plan  14— 
I  am  not  even  referring  to  my  notes  because 
that  is  how  fresh  it  is  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  it? 


Mr.  Bukator:  Oh  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
We  are  establishing  this  fact,  that  the  hon. 
member  is  talking  about  Mafia  money  being 
involved  in  this  subdivision,  and  that  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  say  about  people  unless  the 
hon.  member  has  proof. 

I  would  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
walk  out  of  this  House  this  day  and  never 
come  back  again  if  I  thought  for  one  moment 
that  we  were  involved  with  this  type  of 
activity  as  far  as  I  or  my  office  are  concerned. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  they 
purchased  this  piece  of  land,  they  registered 
plan  No.  14  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers, 
and  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  pur- 
chased the  land  after  the  plan  was  registered 
—if  my  hon.  friend  did  check  the  registry 
office,  he  claims  that  the  property  was  trans- 
ferred- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Was  not  transferred!  I  said 
very  clearly  it  was  not  transferred. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Anyhow,  the  record  will  show 
that  he  says  that  this  property  belongs  to 
some  man.  If  it  was  not  transferred  then  we 
are  right  back  where  we  started.  We  have 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  innocent  people. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Rapids 
View  Development;  it  is  a  limited  company. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Let  us  go  on  with  it— I  mean 
the  member's  interjections  just  do  not  even 
faze  me,  because  I  do  not  think  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular project- 
Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  the  facts  from  the 
registry  office  right  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  I  have  before  me  plans 
13  and  14  and  anybody  can  look  at  them. 
The  owners  are  shown  there  and  registered. 
They  bought  this  property  on  a  five-year  plan 
with  a  small  rate  of  interest.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  in  my  documents  that  they  were  paying 
five  per  cent  interest  for  their  money,  that  is 
on  the  mortgage  for  the  second  purchase. 

They  found  that  this  was  quite  a  thing, 
when  they  sold  the  motel  site  and  they  then 
serviced  the  property.  They  put  in  sewer  and 
water  and  a  partial  road.  All  were  put  in  by 
reputable  contractors  on  my  word,  if  you  can 
imagine  such  a  thing;  on  credit  until  we 
sold  some  of  the  property,  which  we  did  for 
a  motel. 
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This  is  right  in  front  of  my  house.  The 
motel  is  a  beautiful  spot;  the  inn,  52  units, 
a  restaurant  and  a  souvenir  store.  One  of  the 
finest  in  the  riding  and  I  was  pleased  that 
this  weed  patch  had  now  become  a  very 
lucrative  business  paying  the  village  of 
Chippawa  some  $7,000  to  $8,000  in  taxes. 
We  were  all  happy  about  this  motel. 

I  bought  one  of  the  10  lots  on  plan  13 
and  built  my  home  on  it.  The  contractor,  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Niagara  Falls  at 
that  time,  said:  "I  will  buy  three  of  these.  I 
will  build  three  houses.  Three  foundations 
will  go  in  much  cheaper  than  one  and  I  may 
sell  the  other  two." 

As  of  this  day— I  mentioned  this  before— 
because  one  of  our  industries  and  the  fact 
that  the  prevailing  wind  is  a  west  wind,  the 
house  between  my  home  and  the  third  house, 
on  lot  9,  is  still  vacant.  It  is  a  beautiful  home, 
but  no  one  will  buy  it  because  of  the  location. 
They  do  not  buy  it.  I  had  it  listed  until  about 
a  month  ago.  My  listing  ran  out.  I  could 
not  sell. 

I  see  on  the  sign  on  the  house  next  to  my 
house— that  does  not  speak  too  well  for  me 
as  a  real  estate  broker— right  next  to  my  house 
there  is  the  sign  of  another  real  estate  broker. 

God  help  him!  I  hope  he  sells  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  neighbour  in. 

There  are  three  houses  on  10  lots  that 
have  been  registered  in  1957.  What  kind  of 
money  did  Mr.  A  make  out  of  that  investment 
of  something  like  $200,000?  Let  us  say  that 
this  man  who  explores,  and  gets  into  files  of 
other  people,  has  the  information  and  he 
claims  that  this  is  right  and  he  can  prove  it. 
I  would  never  lose  two  minutes  of  sleep  over 
it  if  I  were  the  chairman  of  the  Niagara 
Parks  Commission. 

I  spoke  to  him  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  have 
spoken  with  this  gentleman  when  he  was  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  have 
had  this  gentleman  and  others  down  to  that 
site  and  I  have  said:  "Purchase  this  144 
acres  between  here  and  Dufferin  Island  where 
the  children  swim,  this  property  along  the 
Niagara  River  that  used  to  belong  to  Harry 
Oakes,  as  a  golf  course.  Buy  it  for  future 
park  purposes." 

I  begged  this  commissioner  and  everybody 
who  would  listen  to  me  from  that  day  to  this; 
and  do  you  know,  they  had  to  get  a  report 
made  up.  Why  would  they  accept  my  infor- 
mation or  my  knowledge  of  the  issues,  be- 
cause who  am  I  to  dictate  to  them? 

So  they  got  a  company  together,  and  I  will 
sell  you  who  they  are  in  a  minute.  They  im- 


pressed me  so  much  I  did  not  even  remember 
their  names. 

The  Niagara  Parks  Commission  long-range, 
comprehensive  plan  studies;  done  by  whom? 
Richard  Strong  Associates  Limited!  That  was 
done.  We  received  that  one  last  fall.  The 
chairman  was  good  enough  to  invite  me  to 
go  and  see  this. 

When  this  group  of  experts  made  the 
recommendation  to  the  parks  commission,  I 
have  a  report  from  the  parks  chairman  tell- 
ing us  that  as  of  January  1,  1970,  they  pur- 
chased the  140  acres  of  land  for  future  park 
development;  and  an  exceptionally  good  plan 
it  was  too. 

Now  you  can  visualize,  looking  to  the 
north— to  the  northeast— you  have  the  Niagara 
River,  you  have  this  beautiful  piece  of  land. 
You  have  Kingsbridge  Park,  which  is  a  credit 
to  the  community.  And  you  have  this  small 
28  acres  of  land  in  between. 

I  live  in  the  corner  house.  Believe  it  or 
not  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  who  can  go  into  that  park  and  swim 
and  enjoy  the  facilities.  There  is  no  charge, 
and  that  is  a  credit  to  the  parks  commission. 
I  have  watched  people  walk  across  from  that 
park,  in  front  of  my  home,  where  I  have 
hedge,  and  use  my  hedge  and  the  little  bush 
across  from  me,  where  the  $100  million  is 
going  to  be  spent,  for  public  toilets.  They 
had  no  place  to  go  except  to  walk  around  the 
corner  and  stand  at  the  little  waterworks 
plant  that  has  been  converted  into  public 
toilets.  People  stand  lined  up  there  as  though 
they  were  buying  tickets  for  a  professional 
hockey  game. 

So  I  said  to  this  chairman:  "Buy  this  piece 
of  land,  expropriate  it  if  you  will.  If  the 
Mafia  is  going  to  come  in  there,  if  you  buy 
that  land  that  is  one  corner  of  the  earth  on 
which  they  will  not  put  any  money." 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Bukator:  W7hat  side  are  we  on  now? 
Are  we  in  the  same  boat  together?  Twice  we 
have  hit  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  agree  with  the  member 
there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Excellent! 

I  spoke  in  committee.  I  am  glad  to  see 
one  of  the  hon.  members,  who  happens  to 
be  here  now  in  one  of  the  back  benches. 
A  very  reasonable  man  in  my  opinion, 
he  agreed  with  me  and  said  to  the  chairman: 
"Why  do  you  not  buy  it?  What  are  we  talk- 
ing about?  A  possible  $1  million." 
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I  do  not  know,  somebody  mentioned  $100 
million— or  $1  million,  not  $100  million.  The 
land  could  be  purchased  and  that  little  bush 
could  have  been  made  into  parks  where  chil- 
dren such  as  your  page  boys  here  could  go 
and  enjoy  this  particular  park,  instead  of  hav- 
ing this  bit  of  business  come  about,  and  put 
up  high-rise  apartments  and  condominiums 
in  a  spot  like  that.  Because  that  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  park  system. 

The  government  owns  one  portion— it  owns 
Dufferin  Island,  which  is  a  lovely  swimming 
area,  it  owns  Kingsbridge  Park  and  it  now 
could  own  the  28  acres.  I  will  not  get  quite 
as  much  money  for  my  corner  lot,  but  I  will 
live  in  it  and  enjoy  the  life  that  I  have  had 
for  the  10  or  12  years  that  my  home  has 
been  there. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  quibble  whether  there 
is  $100  million  of  anybody's  money  involved. 
But  I  am  going  to  try  and  persuade  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland,  the  chairman  of  that 
commission  and  everybody  else  I  speak  to 
that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  that  land,  before 
they  turn  a  shovelful  of  earth  there,  because 
they  have  not  done  it  yet. 

I  spoke  to  the  planner  of  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  just  two  days  ago.  I  asked  him: 
"How  far  have  the  supposed  purchasers  of 
this  land  gone  with  the  project?"  I  only 
know  the  ones  that  bought  them  in  the  first 
instance— "how  far  have  they  gone  with  this 
development?"  And  the  planner  informed  me 
that  the  planning  board  agreed  with  that  kind 
of  a  development  in  that  particular  part  of 
the  land.  And  the  city  council  agreed  with 
the  planner  that  they  should  go  on  with  this 
development— naturally,  city  council  would 
want  assessments  and  taxes. 

Now  we  have  to  balance  one  against  the 
other.  Do  you  want  a  few  thousand  dollars 
in  taxes?  Or,  will  I  look  to  the  day  that  the 
hon.  chairman  of  the  parks  commission  will 
retire  and  that  little  bush  can  be  cleaned  out 
—such  as  Military  Park  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake  is— and  they  will  open  it  to  the  public 
and  they  may  name  that  portion  of  the  park 
after  him,  because  I  think  he  is  worthy  of 
that  kind  of  recognition. 

Let  us  make  this  a  worthwhile  project  and 
eliminate  and  possibility  or  inkling  of  any- 
body, especially  the  Mafia,  investing  in  that 
little  corner  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.   Bukator:    Now   you   may   say   to   me, 

"Well,  we  do  not  have  the  money."  I  like 
what  the  man  said,  I  am  going  to  have  to 
name   that   member— York    East   (Mr.    Meen) 


looked  at  the  statement  of  the  parks  commis- 
sion in  a^  matter  of  seconds,  and  he  looked  at 
last  year's  revenue  and  he  found  that  there 
was  a  $409,000  profit  in  one  year.  Two  years 
and  you  have  paid  for  the  land,  and  it  com- 
pletes a  lovely,  lovely  park  area. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from? 
I  will  even  touch  on  that  a  little  bit,  if  I 
can  find  it  among  my  many  notes  here.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  says  the  parks  commission 
does  not  have  the  money.  Last  year  they  col- 
lected from  Sir  Adam  Beck  No.  1,  in  water 
rentals— and  I  will  not  bother  with  the  pennies 
—$858,000  in  revenue.  You  will  find,  if  you 
check  the  parks  commission  report,  that  is 
about  the  amount  of  money  that  the  parks 
commission  received  from  Hydro,  from  water 
rentals,  to  help  maintain  that  lovely  park 
system. 

But  if  there  is  not  sufficient  money  there, 
Sir  Adam  Beck  No.  2  was  added  not  too  long 
ago,  and  directly  into  the  provincial  coffers, 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  here  is  $2,437,000  paid  to  this 
province-$2,437,000. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  get  to  most  of 
the  hon.  members.  I  am  sure  as  I  am  stand- 
ing here  that  most  of  the  members  on  the 
government  side  of  the  House  are  not  going 
to  take  the  time  to  read  what  I  said  in  the 
Legislature  here  this  morning,  they  are  all  too 
busy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  will  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Bukator:  But  I  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers—the ones  that  are  left  here,  that  I  have 
a  lot  of  respect  for— there  are  the  funds  with 
which  that  piece  of  land  can  be  bought. 
There  are  the  funds  that  will  purchase  that 
park  for  the  children  of  the  future,  and  there 
is  one  way  that  we  can  keep  the  Mafia  out 
of  Niagara  Falls. 

I  believe  I  have  cleared  my  three  points. 
Officials  in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  or  elected 
people  are  not  guilty  of  any  offence  or  any 
association  with  crime. 

Bookmaking  can  be  eliminated  very  simply, 
as  I  said  to  the  House  before,  by  legalizing 
bookmaking  and  let  the  province  collect  that 
$100  million  a  year,  if  that  is  all  they  get. 
You  will  never  stop  bookmaking,  no  more 
than  you  would  have  stopped  bootlegging. 

The  third— and  most  important  as  I  see  it- 
looking  to  the  children  that  we  have  to  raise 
in  this  country.  We  talk  about  the  faults  of 
the  children,  and  the  ones  that  get  in  trouble, 
simply  because  they  just  do  not  have  enough 
to  keep  them  busy. 
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It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the 
swimmers,  the  picnickers,  down  at  Kings- 
bridge  Park,  walking  across  the  street  and 
using  this  bush— this  piece  of  land  that  I  am 
talking  about— for  public  toilets  because  they 
have  nowhere  to  go  to  relieve  themselves, 
simply  because,  and  I  say  most  sincerely,  this 
parks  commission  has  not  got  the  courage  of 
its  convictions.  They  say,  "it  is  nice  to  have, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  money."  I  have  just 
pinpointed  to  the  House,  "Here  is  your 
money,  go  buy  it." 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  on  his  1970-1971  budget. 
This  is  the  second  balanced  budget  in  a  row 
that  has  been  brought  down  by  this  govern- 
ment, making  it  good  news  for  all  Ontarians. 

There  are  many  factors  to  account  for  the 
amazing  development  which  has  been  chalked 
up  in  Ontario  and  which  is  reflected  in  our 
very  healthy  economic  picture.  We  have  a 
province  rich  in  agriculture,  rich  in  resources 
of  the  forest,  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  We  have 
a  population  of  more  than  seven  million  and 
this  population  is  energetic,  thrifty,  and  bent 
on  making  Ontario  a  better  home  for  this 
and  coming  generations. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
responsible  for  our  progress  has  been  the 
leadership  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts). 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  pleased 
that  the  Welland  area  has  both  contributed 
to,  and  benefited  from,  the  tremendous 
growth  and  development  in  Ontario  during 
the  27  years  of  progressive  leadership  pro- 
vided by  a  Conservative  government.  This 
area,  as  I  am  sure  most  hon.  members  know, 
is  one  of  the  most  diversified  areas  in  Canada. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  highly  specialized 
manufacturing  industries,  but  we  also  pos- 
sess some  of  the  most  productive  farming 
operations  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this 
country.  This  excellent  combination  has 
enabled  the  people  of  Welland  riding  to  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  toward  making  this  a 
favoured  province  of  Canada. 

But  although  we  have  worked  very  hard 
in  our  riding  to  achieve  our  thriving  economic 
situation,  we  realize  that  much  of  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  generous 
assistance  of  this  government. 

Even  in  this  period  of  restraint,  tremen- 
dous undertakings  requiring  vast  financial 
outlays  are  being  pressed  vigorously  in  Wel- 
land and  district.  They  will  affect  all  facets 
of    life    in    the    area,    bringing    growth    and 


improvement  of  amenities,  and  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  already  important  position 
the  community  holds  in  the  industrial  life 
of  this  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  make  a 
brief  report  on  the  continuing  progress  in 
my  riding.  Townline  and'  East  Main  tunnels 
under  the  relocated  southern  section  of  the 
Welland  ship  canal  are  immense  projects  for 
1970.  More  than  $50  million  will  be  spent  in 
their  construction,  and  the  Townline  project 
will  be  unique  in  this  province  since  it  will 
carry  both  main  rail  lines  and  vehicular  traf- 
fic under  the  relocated  canal. 

The  year  will  also  see  the  new  north-south 
provincial  Highway  406,  extended  to  Wel- 
land from  St.  Catharines— the  riding  of  the 
House  leader— and  completion  of  Webber 
Road  as  a  development  road,  taking  much  of 
the  traffic  off  a  section  of  curving  Highway 
3A.  West  of  Welland,  planning  and  work  on 
the  two  new  bridges  across  the  Welland 
River  will  be  expedited. 

New  service  centre  for  the  Welland  Hydro 
Electric  Commission,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$624,365,  is  an  imposing  adition  to  the  city's 
east  end. 

The  opening  of  the  new  YMCA  building, 
costing  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  will  pro- 
vide the  city  with  a  long-needed  indoor  swim- 
ming pool  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  Niagara  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  will  be  maintained  with  the  initi- 
ation of  new  construction  valued  at  $1.75 
million.  Education  and  training  needs  also 
will  be  facilitated  with  the  constructed  of  a 
new  $2-million  vocational  school  on  the  city's 
west  side. 

Noteworthy  industrial  expansion  also  is 
occurring.  Union  Carbide  is  completing  a 
new  ultramodern,  $10-million  carbon  electric 
plant.  Atlas  Steels  is  in  the  second  year  of  a 
five-year,  $30-million  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion programme. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Is  the  member's  old  job  waiting  for  him  there? 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Stelco-Page  Hersey  has 
placed  a  completely  new  pipe  mill  in  oper- 
ation and  recently  received  an  order  of  be- 
tween $15  million  and  $17  million  from  the 
United  States  for  large-diameter  pipe.  Good 
money  comes  to  this  country  from  the  United 
States. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  It 
means  jobs. 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Thanks  to  the  interest  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
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(Mr.  Randall)  and  his  department,  Ontario 
Housing  accommodation  in  Welland  is  meet- 
ing our  needs.  We  have  88  family  and  58 
senior  citizen  units,  and  an  additional  72 
senior  citizen  units  have  been  requested.  Siz- 
able new  subdivision  developments  are  well 
advanced. 

A  notable  achievement  was  the  recent  com- 
pletion and  opening  of  the  new  Centennial 
wing  of  the  Welland  County  General  Hos- 
pital. This  73-bed  addition  brought  the  total 
number  of  beds  to  414.  The  addition  has  also 
allowed  the  enlargement  of  a  number  of 
departments  and  the  establishment  of  a  psy- 
chiatric section  and  an  intensive  care  unit. 
The  wing  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,829,000 
and— listen  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentle- 
men—a provincial  government  grant  of  $66,- 
416  and  a  loan  of  $1,150,000  helped  greatly 
in  this  project. 

Nearly  $10  million  has  been  spent  in  the 
city's  sewer  programme  since  1963,  and  a  new 
contract,  awarded  this  year  to  the  value  of 
$1.25  million  will  provide  maximum  treatment 
of  sewage  for  the  community. 

An  hon.  member:  Sounds  like  they  are 
going  to  export  their  pollution. 

Mr.  Morningstar:  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  knows  about  that  treatment 
plant  in  Welland  being  built  for  $1.25  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Which  did 
not  come  too  soon,  I  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. We  have  been  arguing  about  that  for 
years. 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  work- 
ing man  myself,  playing  a  modest  part  in  our 
great  industrial  establishment,  I  am  always 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our  workers, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  labour  committee  of 
this  Legislature,  I  seek  to  do  my  utmost  on 
their  behalf.  In  my  part  of  the  province,  we 
have  a  great  concentration  of  the  labour 
force,  both  men  and  women.  They  are  em- 
ployed for  the  most  part,  in  the  many  indus- 
tries around  Welland,  Thorold  and  Niagara 
Falls.  These  are  important  industries,  vital  to 
Ontario  and  to  Canada. 

The  record  of  Conservative  governments  in 
this  province  in  labour  matters  indicates  our 
very  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  work- 
ing men  and  women.  It  was  a  Conservative 
government  that  guaranteed  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Ontario's  working 
women  through  the  recent  Women's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act.  It  was  a  Con- 
servative government  that  developed  The  Age 


Discrimination  Act  as  a  tool  to  combat  the 
problem  of  age  discrimination.  And  it  was  a 
Conservative  government  that  extended  the 
scope  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  and 
increased  the  fines  for  violations.  Before  this 
action,  exclusively  religious,  philanthropic, 
educational,  fraternal  and  social  organizations, 
not  operated  for  private  profit,  were  exempted 
from  sections  of  the  code  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination in  employment.  Now  this  exemption 
will  be  allowed  only  in  those  circumstances 
where  a  factor  such  as  religion  constitutes  a 
reasonable  occupational  qualification. 

The  safety  and  technical  services  division 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  is  waging  a 
continuous  battle  to  improve  safety  in  industry 
and  construction  throughout  the  province.  In 
line  with  this  policy,  the  department  has 
provided  new  regulations  both  in  The  Oper- 
ating Engineers  Act  and  The  Construction 
Safety  Act.  The  amendments  under  The 
Operating  Engineers  Act  are  designed  to  im- 
prove methods  of  rating  and  registering  power 
plants  and  to  ensure  maximum  safety  and 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  steam,  hot  water, 
refrigeration  and  compressors.  The  new  regu- 
lations under  The  Construction  Safety  Act 
are  designed  to  assist  in  preventing  accidents 
in  the  construction  industry,  which  has 
changed  drastically  due  to  the  new  techniques 
and  the  use  of  the  more  complicated  equip- 
ment. 

Our  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  stands 
as  a  world  model  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  on-the-spot  studies  by  representatives  of 
government,  labour  and  management  from 
many  foreign  jurisdictions.  The  Act  has  been 
continually  adapted  to  meet  the  changing 
times  through  frequent  and  broad  extensions 
in  favour  of  our  working  men  and  their 
dependents. 

A  quick  look  at  the  changes  over  the  last 
18  years  in  just  two  areas  covered  by  work- 
men's compensation  clearly  demonstrates  my 
point.  For  example,  the  maximum  annual 
earnings  on  which  compensation  is  calculated 
has  risen  from  $4,000  in  1952  to  $7,000 
today,  while  funeral  allowances  in  the  case 
of  accidental  deaths  have  doubled  from  $200 
in  1953  to  the  current  $400. 

Training  courses  provided  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  are  playing  an  important  part 
in  helping  industry  and  employees  meet  the 
challenges  created  by  technological  change. 
More  than  5,600  industrial  employees  com- 
pleted short-term  training  courses  under  the 
industrial  training  branch  during  the  1969- 
1970  fiscal  year.  This  was  an  increase  of  700 
over  the  previous  year  and  more  than  double 
the  number  for  the  1967-1968  period. 
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According  to  the  latest  available  figures, 
167  persons  have  been  involved  in  this  fine 
programme  so  far  this  year  in  the  great 
riding  of  Welland,  while  212  have  graduated 
from  it. 

But  this  programme  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  department's  training  activity.  In  other 
programmes,  18,000  apprentices  are  being 
trained  in  industries  throughout  the  province. 
The  most  recent  figures  include  87  persons  in 
the  Welland  area. 

These  programmes  are  doubly  effective  and 
advantageous— 

An  hon.  member:  Want  to  make  a  bet? 

Mr.  Morningstar:  —to  Ontario's  economy 
because  they  are  helping  hundreds  of  com- 
panies meet  their  manpower  requirements 
and  bringing  the  disadvantaged  into  the 
economic  mainstream. 

Their  value  reflects  the  total  commitment 
of  T]he  Department  of  Labour  toward  making 
this  a  province  of  even  greater  opportunity 
for  all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  desire  of  this  government 
to  tailor  its  programmes  to  the  needs  of 
Ontarians  also  is  echoed  by  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  in  the  good 
work  it  does  both  for  our  needy  and  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Today  this  department 
does  not  simply  focus  on  financial  assistance 
but  also  places  an  important  and  beneficial 
emphasis  on  the  full  spectrum  of  preventive 
sendees,  counselling,  rehabilitation  and  guid- 
ance. For  example,  while  this  department 
still  is  concerned  with  providing  housing 
assistance  for  our  senior  citizens,  it  has 
widened  this  concern  to  also  meet  their  needs 
of  the  spirit,  mind  and  heart.  This  is  done 
through  such  excellent  programmes  as  Meals 
on  Wheels,  in  which  meals  are  taken  to  those 
elderly  who  are  living  at  home  but  are  unable 
to  make  regular  meals,  and  the  many  social 
and  recreational  centres  provided  for  the 
elderly  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  true  that  the  hon.  member 
is  going  to  run  again? 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Another  important  ser- 
vice that  this  government  offers  our  senior 
citizens  is  the  extensive  availability  of  free 
medical  and  hospital  services.  The  latest 
figures  show  that  of  those  persons  receiving 
old  age  security  in  Ontario,  79,000  are  eligible 
for  free  OHSIP  coverage  while  78,000  are 
eligible  for  free  hospital  benefits. 


Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  rest  of  them  pay  the 
highest  premiums  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Morningstar:  All  these  programmes 
clearly  demonstrate  this  government's  desire 
to  make  our  senior  citizens'  lives  rich  and 
full. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  has  also 
ensured  that  all  Ontarians  can  benefit  from 
the  constant  and  spectacular  advances  of 
medicine,  through  its  various  health  pro- 
grammes. The  most  recent  one,  of  course, 
was  the  establishment  of  OHSIP,  the  most 
comprehensive  health  services  insurance  plan 
in  Canada. 

Next  to  OHSIP,  the  local  health  unit  pro- 
gramme of  The  Department  of  Health  is 
probably  its  best  known  one  among  On- 
tarians. It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  one 
of  the  province's  oldest  health  units  is  the 
one  serving  my  area,  the  25-year-old  Niagara 
Area  Regional  Health  Unit. 

Like  the  other  43  local  health  units  in  our 
provincial  network,  the  Niagara  unit  has  per- 
formed the  necessary  service  of  bringing  pre- 
ventive medicine  as  near  as  its  closest  school 
or  church  clinic.  This  year,  for  example,  the 
Niagara  unit  was  the  first  in  the  province  to 
inoculate  grades  1  and  2  schoolchildren  with 
rubella  vaccination  against  the  German 
measles— a  bad  disease. 

As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  best 
farming  areas  in  Ontario.  I  am  certain  that 
the  government's  recently  announced  pro- 
gramme to  ease  the  tax  burden  on  farmers 
will  be  most  welcome  to  this  important 
segment  of  our  population. 

Under  this  programme,  owners  of  land 
assessed  for  farming  will  receive  a  direct 
annual  grant  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
net  1970  property  taxes.  Owners  of  properties 
of  less  than  11  acres  must  have  a  gross  farm 
income  of  $2,000  to  be  eligible. 

This  measure  and  the  planned  reduction 
of  property  taxes  paid  by  needy  pensioners 
are  an  excellent  reflection  of  this  govern- 
ment's desire  to  assist  the  individual  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  programmes  like  those 
on  which  I  have  focused  the  spotlight  today 
that  have  made  Ontario  the  province  of 
opportunity  that  it  is.  It  is  these  sendees 
which  have  already  improved  the  quality  of 
life  for  us  and  our  children  and  which  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  our  grandchildren. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
this  promise:  I  will  continue,  as  I  have  since 
first  being  elected  in  this  Legislature- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  not. 
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Mr.  Morningstar:  —in  1951,  to  represent  all 
the  residents  of  my  riding  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  He 
is  the  best  member  here. 

Mr.  Morningstar:  In  other  words,  my  door 
is  always  open  to  all  those  who  require  my 
assistance  or  advice. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  speaking  on  the  budget  this 
morning  are  not  drawing  too  big  a  crowd. 
However,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  I  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  citizens  I  represent  if  I  did 
not  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Legislature 
the  concerns  of  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  over  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation and  over  the  effects  of  reassessment 
of  properties  at  market  value. 

The  people  are  in  favour  of  equality  of 
education  for  our  young  citizens  but  the  cost 
has  increased  so  much  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  find  it  very  difficult  to  pay  their  fair 
share.  It  appears  that  in  The  Department  of 
Education,  a  great  empire  has  been  built.  We 
learn  of  the  salaries  being  paid  to  those 
administrators  in  our  education  system  which 
are  far  out  of  line  with  the  average  income 
of   the   people   in   the   Province   of   Ontario. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  really  knows,  or 
really  is  aware,  of  the  tremendous  burden  that 
the  cost  of  education  inflicts  on  the  majority' 
of  taxpayers  in  Ontario.  Before  the  county 
school  boards  came  into  existence,  no  one 
wanted  to  say  anything  against  the  cost  of 
education  because  everyone  wished  our  young 
people  educated  in  the  best  possible  way  and 
the  costs  were  reasonable  at  that  time.  But 
now,  since  these  costs  have  become  a  real 
burden,  people  speak  freely  about  them  and 
are  asking  where  and  when  the  increases  of 
cost  of  education  are  going  to  end. 

There  is  a  clear  indication  that  this  gov- 
ernment did  not  make  a  study  of  the  cost  of 
county  school  boards  before  they  started  oper- 
ating in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Because,  if 
it  did,  it  would  have  adjusted  the  assessment 
first,  so  that  the  costs  of  education  would 
have  fallen  more  evenly  on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Or  could  it  be  that 
the  government  was  not  concerned  about 
those  who  pay  the  costs? 

When  reading  the  daily  press,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  experience  to  see  that  rising  edu- 
cation expenses  invite  the  taxpayers'  back- 
lash and  if  school  spending  is  not  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  public  hostility  could  rob 
education  of  its  privileged  status. 


In  an  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
October  27,  1970,  entitled  "Breaking  the 
Taxpayers'  Back,"  Dr.  Wisenthal,  director  of 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  (education 
division),  speaking  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Education  Administrators  at  Banff, 
told  the  educators  what  education  is  costing 
in  Canada  today  and  what  it  would  cost  by 
1980  if  nothing  were  changed.  It  cannot 
happen,  but  if  there  were  to  be  a  taxpayers' 
revolt  against  education,  it  would  be  one  so 
savage  that  it  would  set  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation back  a  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  a  great  effort 
was  made  by  the  members  of  our  county 
school  boards,  holding  meeting  after  meeting 
to  pare  costs  so  that  the  lowest  possible 
school  rate  could  be  found,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  a  non-payment  revolt  among  the 
taxpayers. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  county  school 
boards  were  trying  to  achieve  these  econo- 
mies, the  provincial  government  took  over 
the  assessment  of  the  province  and  pacified 
the  people  for  a  short  time  by  saying,  "We 
will  change  the  assessment  procedure.  From 
now  on  we  will  assess  properties  at  market 
value." 

This  action  left  the  impression  with  the 
taxpayers  that  the  problem  would  be  solved, 
since  reassessment  would  spread  the  costs  of 
education  more  evenly  on  every  segment  of 
our  society.  We  now  find,  however,  that  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  has  realized 
that  the  assessment  of  properties  at  market 
value  will  not  solve  this  problem,  since  it 
will  not  spread  the  costs  of  education  evenly 
on  all  societies. 

This  government  has  changed  its  course  to 
handouts.  As  my  leader  has  suggested,  the 
government  prefers  to  rule  by  political  hand- 
outs rather  than  by  any  other  kind  of  mean- 
ingful reform.  Two  years  ago,  we  had  the 
property  shelter  grants  which  this  govern- 
ment brought  into  force  to  partially  relieve 
the  homeowners  and  the  tenants  of  the  high 
taxes.  And  now  the  taxes  have  increased, 
rents  have  increased  and  the  homeowners  and 
tenants  are  in  the  same  position  as  they  were 
two  years  ago  as  far  as  costs  are  concerned. 

This  year  we  have  the  farmer  protesting 
about  having  to  pay  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  costs  of  education  and  in  some  cases 
actually  refusing  to  pay  his  education  taxes. 
I  talked  to  many  a  farmer  who  told  me  that 
his  education  taxes  alone  were  around  $500 
this  year;  others  said  $600  and  some  said 
$700.  This  is  away  out  of  line  for  him  to 
have  to  pay.  It  is  no  wonder  the  farmer  was 
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ready  for  a   revolt  on   account   of   the  high 
education  taxes  that  he  was  asked  to  pay. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  announcement 
that  a  25  per  cent  grant  would  be  given  to 
the  farmers  on  their  taxes,  although  another 
bit  of  patchwork,  instead  of  a  policy,  was 
generally  welcomed.  It  certainly  will  help 
this  year  and  will  lighten  the  tax  burden  for 
many  farmers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  con- 
fusing for  the  man  in  the  street,  particularly 
the  small  townsfolk,  to  read  that  the  govern- 
ment would  rebate  25  per  cent  of  the  far- 
mers' taxes  this  year.  Many  of  our  urban  area 
citizens  were  very  puzzled  when  the  farmers 
were  refusing  to  pay  their  education  taxes 
and  when  the  government  subsequently  gave 
a  rebate  on  general  taxes  rather  than  on  edu- 
cation taxes  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  many  of  our  urban 
taxpayers  find  the  education  taxes  a  burden 
also.  Some  of  our  towns  and  villages  have  a 
sewage  system  and  a  water  system  to  pay 
for,  along  with  high  education  costs,  which 
are  certainly  a  burden  and  hardship  on  them 
also,  and  they  feel  that  they  should  be 
assisted  as  well  as  the  farmers. 

We  have  another  great  empire  growing— 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Since 
it  has  taken  over  the  assessment  of  this  prov- 
ince it  is  very  difficult  for  a  layman  to  under- 
stand why,  with  so  many  experts  in  this 
department,  the  basic  shelter  grant,  and  now 
this  25-per-cent  grant  on  farm  taxes,  would 
have  to  be  distributed  by  the  method 
designed  by  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  As  a  layman,  I  would  say  that  this  is 
the  most  expensive  way  that  any  government 
could  design.  Its  only  justification  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  political.  However,  the 
voters  will  see  through  the  crudity  of  this 
tactic,  which  will  backfire  when  the  next 
election  is  called. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  continues  to  rule  by  political 
handouts,  has  discarded  any  thought  that  co- 
ordination of  action  should  be  an  important 
part  of  any  change  in  the  area  of  spending 
and  taxation.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  had 
that  empire-builder,  the  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough)  who,  in  pursuit 
of  a  wild  policy  of  assessment,  has  been 
indifferent  to  the  costly  changes  in  our  school 
system  being  brought  about  concurrently  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis).  One 
might  have  thought  that  some  cool  official 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  office  would  have 
told  these  gentlemen  to  get  together,  if  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  province,  at  least  in  the 
interest  of  the  Conservative  Party. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): The  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts)  should  have 
told  them  himself. 

Mr.  Spence:  That  is  right,  but  he  did  not. 
I     listened     with     great    interest     to     the 
debates- 
Mr.  Nixon:  He  never  talks  to  anybody. 
Mr.  Spence:  He  does  not  talk. 
Mr.  Nixon:  No. 

Mr.  Spence:  —on  the  estimates  of  educa- 
tion in  this  assembly.  We  learn  that  education 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  this  province 
roughly  $2  billion  a  year.  We  are  told  the 
cost  of  administration  is  going  down,  but  the 
education  costs  on  property  are  increasing 
every  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:   No  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Spence:  The  public  in  general  is  dis- 
appointed, because  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  this  great  change  in  our  education  sys- 
tem—the setting  up  of  county  school  boards- 
would  mean  only  a  very  little  increase  in  the 
costs. 

However,  when  people  heard  about  the 
salaries  which  are  now  being  paid  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  our  education  system,  they  lost 
faith  in  this  government  entirely.  In  fact, 
they  have  become  suspicious  that  this  great 
change  was  to  make  even  better  positions 
available  to  a  lot  of  already  highly  paid  offi- 
cials. This  government  will  have  to  prove  that 
such  was  not  its  intention,  when  it  gets  to  the 
hustings,  when  the  next  election  is  called. 

I  am  loath  to  make  any  suggestions  which 
will  help  the  government  off  the  hook  on 
which  it  has  impaled  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  do  have  a  duty  to  my  overburdened  con- 
stituents. So  I  suggest  that  a  purchasing 
agency  be  set  up  for  the  purchase  of  all 
school  supplies  in  the  large  quantities  that  are 
needed  for  all  school  boards.  A  great  saving 
in  costs  could  be  accomplished  by  this  I  be- 
lieve. The  action  of  setting  up  such  an 
agency  would  show  that  The  Department  of 
Education  is  interested  at  least  in  saving 
money  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  province. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  regarding  edu- 
cational extravagance.  We  read  articles  in  the 
press  about  the  costs  of  OISE:  a  lease-back 
programme  which  is  costing  $2  million  a  year 
on  a  contract  to  run  for  30  years,  which 
means  $60  million  for  this  new  building.  Also 
this  year  we  see  in  the  estimates  a  sum  of 
$100,000  allocated  for  research  on  an  Indian 
band  which  existed  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 
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I  could  have  seen  more  justification  for  this 
piece  of  research  had  the  Indian  band  existed 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and  had  not  some 
of  my  constituents  had  to  live  today  like 
Indians  unfortunately  used  to  live,  in  order  to 
meet  their  education  tax  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  read  article  after  article  in 
the  press.  I  have  an  article  here  from  the 
Toronto  Telegram  of  November  9,  1970, 
which  states  that  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Education  Officials  had  a  conference  at 
Ottawa,  during  which  they  were  criticizing 
The  Department  of  Education's  spending 
guidelines  for  1971  and  1972,  which  they  say 
are  "unrealistic." 

There  was  a  motion  that  the  department 
should  possibly  scrap  its  regional  offices  across 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  which,  I  under- 
stand, there  are  200  consultants.  The  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  did  not  think  they 
could  do  this.  If  they  did  this,  the  county 
boards  would  have  to  hire  their  own  consult- 
ants. 

In  looking  farther  down  in  this  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  it  says  that  these  Ontario 
Association  of  Education  Officials  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  consist  of  300  directors,  super- 
intendents and  assistant  superintendents. 
Directors'  salaries  average  about  $30,000. 

I  contacted  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics as  I  wanted  to  know  how  many  tax- 
payers or  citizens  were  within  the  gross  in- 
come of  $5,000  a  year  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  They  informed  me  that  there  are 
1,861,432  people  who  have  a  gross  income  of 
$5,000.  Also  in  the  group  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000,  we  find  there  are  1,205,100.  This 
makes  a  total  of  3,066,532  citizens  who  are  in 
the  gross  income  bracket  of  less  than  $10,000. 
Then  we  see  the  educators— administrators— in 
the  province  receiving  $30,000  a  year,  which 
is  way  out  of  line  with  those  who  have  to  pay 
the  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  after  looking  at  all 
these  figures  and  going  through  what  the 
income  of  people  is  across  the  province,  I 
think  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
feel  there  is  duplication,  there  is  extravagance 
and  there  is  waste.  When  we  have  the  people 
in  the  province  finding  it  such  a  great  burden, 
I  would  say  there  should  certainly  be  an 
investigation  into  the  whole  provincial  educa- 
tion system  by  the  legislative  committee  on 
education  and  the  widest  possible  publication 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations.  This  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  satisfy  the  people, 
that  we  must  cut  out  the  waste,  extravagance 
and  duplication.  The  people  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  there  is  a  thorough  investiga- 


tion to  prove  to  them  there  is  no  waste,  ex- 
travagance or  duplication. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  hide,  then  let  it  accept 
my  challenge  in  this  regard.  The  taxpayers 
await  the  answer  of  the  government  and  I 
hope  they  will  give  consideration  to  it,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Cilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  be  here  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature representing  the  riding  of  Algoma.  I 
have  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  comment 
on:  some  accomplishments,  and  projects,  and 
so  on,  that  we  want  to  see  accomplished. 

I  feel  that  for  a  member  representing  a 
riding,  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  economy  of 
the  riding  should  be  first  and  foremost. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  House  some  of  the  things 
that  are  going  on,  some  of  the  projects  going 
on  in  my  riding,  and  some  of  the  things  we 
want  to  see  accomplished.  For  instance,  for 
several  years,  Hornepayne  has  been  one 
town  in  northwestern  Ontario  that  has  been 
without  access  to  Algoma.  It  is  a  town  in 
Algoma,  yet  it  is  isolated  so  that  it  has  not 
been  able  to  have  too  much  contact  with 
places  such  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie  where  the 
people  have  to  go  because  the  courts  are  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  government  locally  in  Algoma  pretty 
much  is  done  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

It  would  take  the  people  in  Hornepayne 
almost  a  week  to  get  there  and  back  by  the 
time  they  made  train  connections  with  the 
CN  and  the  CPR.  Getting  into  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  it  would  be  in  the  evening  and  they 
would  have  to  stay  overnight,  take  care  of 
their  business  the  next  day  then  stay  over  and 
catch  the  train  the  next  morning.  So  it  takes 
almost  a  week  for  some  people.  Maybe  they 
only  have  about  two  hours  business  to  do  in 
the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but  it  would 
take  them  almost  a  week  to  get  there  and 
back  to  Hornepayne. 

I  must  say  that  any  time  I  go  to  visit  that 
particular  area,  the  people  of  Hornepayne 
inquire  "When  is  this  highway  going  to  be 
completed  from  Hornepayne  to  White  River, 
so  we  will  have  an  outlet  to  the  main  metro- 
politan centre  of  Algoma,  which  is  Sault 
Ste.  Marie?"  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
there  has  been  a  lot  done  on  this  highway. 

It  is  a  stretch  of  about  60  miles  and  there 
are  about  30  miles  of  it  now  completed.  There 
are  two  contracts  now  out  for  tender.  TJhat  is 
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going  to  bridge  the  gap  in  this  highway. 
These  people  in  Hornepayne  are  going  to  be 
very  happy  because  it  will  be  the  first  time 
in  history  that  they  have  had  a  highway 
coming  out  to  Highway  17  and  they  can 
have  access  to  Wawa  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

It  is  opening  up  a  wonderful  area  up  in 
northwestern  Ontario  where  there  has  never 
been  a  highway  before.  There  are  wonderful 
tourist  opportunities  and  it  will  be  wonderful 
for  opening  up  the  area  for  lumbering  and 
pulp  operations.  There  is  a  large  lumbering 
concern  in  Hornepayne  that  would  like  to  be 
able  to  get  its  lumber  to  the  markets  in  the 
bigger  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Detroit 
and  other  places  in  the  USA.  This  new  high- 
way, when  it  is  opened  up,  will  certainly 
give  them  access  to  the  markets  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  after  me 
time  and  time  again  "When  are  we  going  to 
get  this  highway  completed?" 

I  am  happy  to  tell  them  now  that  the  last 
contract  is  out  for  tender  and  perhaps  in  a 
year  or  so,  this  highway  will  be  completed.  I 
feel  this  is  a  great  accomplishment.  You  know, 
we  have  a  tendency  to  be  always  looking  to 
the  government  and  wanting  things.  But  we 
never  seem  to  be  appreciative  of  these  things 
once  they  are  completed. 

With  these  highway  projects,  we  just  jump 
in  our  cars  and  away  we  go,  and  forget  about 
how  much  was  put  into  building  these  high- 
ways and  the  amount  of  engineering  that  has 
to  take  place,  surveying  and  engineering. 
You  should  see  some  of  the  terrain  that  these 
highways  go  through.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult in  many  places  to  get  through  on  foot 
and  just  think,  when  the  contract  is  let, 
within  a  year  or  so,  one  can  jump  in  his  car 
and  can  go  60  miles  an  hour.  In  10  minutes 
you  can  cover  a  large  area  of  highway  that 
would  have  taken  many  hours  to  be  able  to 
get  from  one  end  to  the  other  on  foot. 

I  feel  that  as  a  member  representing  the 
riding  of  Algoma,  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
in  Algoma  would  want  to  express  their 
appreciation  to  the  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Gomme)— especially  the  people  in  Horne- 
payne and  White  River;  this  highway  will 
come  through  to  Highway  17  at  White  River. 
T^hese  people  are  very  happy,  and  I  want  to 
express  on  their  behalf  a  hearty  thank-you  to 
the  provincial  government  for  the  way  they 
have  helped  to  push  this  project  forward. 
WTe  are  looking  forward  to  a  year,  a  year  and 
a  half  perhaps,  when  this  highway  will  be 
completed.  As  a  member  I  am  very  apprec- 
iative of  it  and  I  know  my  constituents  and 
all  the  people  of  Algoma  are  happy  about 
this. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  It  is 
a  good  Conservative  riding. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Something  else  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  House  here  is  that  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  controversy,  pro  and  con,  about  these 
Northern  Affairs  offices  that  are  being  estab- 
lished in  the  various  parts  of  northern  On- 
tario and  northeastern  Ontario.  In  my  par- 
ticular riding  there  are  two  northern  affairs 
offices;  one  in  Blind  River  and  the  other  one 
in  Wawa. 

I  can  say  already  that  I  think  they  are  a 
wonderful  benefit  to  the  people  in  those  areas 
especially,  because  how  many  times  would 
the  ordinary  individual  perhaps  contact 
Toronto  or  contact  his  member?  They  would 
say,  "I  do  not  want  to  bother  my  member 
about  little  things,"  or  things  that  they  feel 
are  too  insignificant  to  bother  contacting  their 
member  about. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  northern 
affairs  representative  in  Wawa.  He  tells  me 
that  he  has  had  a  lot  of  phone  calls  and  a  lot 
of  people  come  in  to  his  office,  inquiring 
about  different  things  that  they  were  wonder- 
ing about.  They  did  not  want  to  bother  their 
member  or  get  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
departments  in  Toronto.  Locally  these  people 
—in  Wawa  especially,  a  town  of  about  4,500 
people— have  closer  access  now  to  the  various 
departments  in  the  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Did  the  member  ever  get  up  into  those 
parts? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  the  mem- 
ber does  get  up  in  those  parts. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
He  is  faithful  and  regular. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  And  well 
received. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  the  government  has  to  hire 
someone  to  do  his  work  anyway. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  They  never  see  their  fed- 
eral  Liberal  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  does  it  with  faith  and 
zeal. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Who  is  it  anyway?  Who 
is  the  federal  Liberal  member  up  there? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
the  member  for  Algoma  riding  does  get 
around. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Over  that  new  bridge. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Some  places  are  difficult 
to  get  to. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  The  bridge  is  coming.  It 
is  under  construction  already. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South):  One 
going  and  one  coming. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  There  are  some  parts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  riding,  that  are  very  difficult 
to  get  to,  such  as  Hornepayne  that  I  men- 
tioned. The  hon.  member  has  been  there 
three  or  four  times  since  he  was  elected  and— 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  He  is  not  a  rich  Liberal. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —and  I  really  get  around 
and  visit  with  the  people,  and  I  am  very 
interested  in  trying  to  look  after  the  problems 
and  the  projects  that  they  have  and  that  a 
member  should  be  looking  after. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  once  a  year  into  Horne- 
payne. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  It  is  not  how  many  times 
you  go;  it  is  what  you  accomplish  when  you 
do  go. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Pour  on  the  coal! 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Sock  it  to  him. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  When  are 
you  getting  that  bridge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  is  getting  it.  He  just 
made  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  is  that  not  nice.  It  is  the 
fourth  time  the  contract  has  been  let. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
now  to  concentrate  a  little  bit  on  the  central 
part  of  my  riding  and  tell  about  some  of  the 
things  that  are  happening. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  Saint  Joe's  island. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  members  are  very  well 
aware  of  this  project,  the  St.  Joseph's  Island 
bridge. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Rooting 
section  is  really  getting  out  now. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  It  is  a  little  different  tone 
now,  because  the  contract  for  the  St.  Joseph's 
Island  bridge— I  do  not  know  if  the  opposi- 
tion is  aware  of  this— is  out  for  tender  now— 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Again? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Was  it  not  out  for  tender 
before  the  last  election? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  a  few  times  before  that? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —and  I  already  see  some 
activity  on  the  bridge  site.  There  is  activity 
already. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  the  third  time  now 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Gilbertson  bulldozers  are  at 
work. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  There  are  some  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  trailers  there.  There  are 
contractors  coming  along  and  looking  at  the 
proposed  site  and  asking  questions.  So  it  is 
just  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Get  the  surveyors  in  there 
before  the  election! 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  And  we  are  looking  for- 
ward. Within  less  than  two  years  we  should 
be  driving  across  that  bridge. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Or  walk- 
ing on  the  water. 

An  hon.  member:  I  understand  you  can 
walk  across  there  yourself. 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  all  going  up  for 
the  opening. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  pollution  is  so  heavy 
you  will  drive  across. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  would  like  to  invite  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  drive  across 
there.  You  know,  just  try  it  out. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  will  open  it  as  the  new 
Premier. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts)  will 
be  available  by  then. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener  says  that  he  will  be  opening  the 
bridge.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  statement? 

An  hon.  member:  No,  he  should  withdraw. 

Mr.  J.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  He  will 
likely  try  walking  across  before  the  bridge  is 
built. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  will  ask  you  to  the 

opening. 
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Mr.  Gilbertson:  It  will  be  a  while  yet  before 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  will  be  there 
to  open  the  bridge.  But  he  is  certainly  wel- 
come today  and  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
him  come  over. 

Mr.  Winkler:  You  can  cross  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  So  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  another  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  was  the  first  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  got  elected! 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  You  know,  I  must  say  that 
the  people  have  been  trying  to  get  a  bridgt 
across  to  St.  Joseph's  Island,  for  many  years. 
And  it  is  not  just  when  the  Conservative 
government  has  been  in,  but  there  have  been 
times  when  the  Liberal  government  was  in— 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  That  is 
pretty  long  ago  though. 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  Hepburn,  eh? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  They  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  bridge  across  there  but  they  did 
not  do  anything  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Who  can  remember  that 
far  back? 

Mr.  Singer:  Other  accomplishments  were 
done. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Now  that  you  have  a  mem- 
ber that  is  really  on  the  bit,  and  really 
getting  down  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Word  gets  around. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  We  are  getting  some 
things  accomplished.  And  you  know  that  is 
what  counts. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  are  getting  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  old  saying,  "The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 

Mr.  Singer:  How  did  the  member  think 
of  that  one? 

Mr.  Winkler:  He  just  took  one  look  at 
the  member  for  Downsview. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Liberals  will  choke 
on  that. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  leaving  the 
subject  of  the  bridge  now,  I  would  like  to 
say  that— 


Mr.  Nixon:  Let  us  get  to  another  accom- 
plishment. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —on  St.  Joseph's  Island 
they  are  pretty  much  advanced  there.  They 
are  coming  right  along.  They  are  encour- 
aged now  that  they  are  going  to  get  the 
bridge,  and  they— 

Mr.  Kennedy:  They  are  enlightened  in 
their  voting  habits  too. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —they  have  engaged  plan- 
ning consultants,  and  they  are  having  an 
overall  plan  for  the  whole  island,  so  that 
when  this  bridge  comes,  and  the  extra  traffic, 
why  we  are  going  to  have  everything  set  up 
so  that  we  have  proper  plans.  And  I  think 
that  is  good  management,  do  you  not,  Mr. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition?  Does  that  not 
sound  reasonable? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sounds  great,  just  great. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  He  does  not  know  where 
the  island  is. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Yes,  I  know  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  knows  where  the 
island  is  because  he  has  been  over  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  an  honest  man. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  over  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  do  not  know. 

An  hon.  member:  How  often  did  he  go? 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  shall  return. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Did  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  a  taste  of  that  good  maple 
syrup  when  he  was  over?  And  some  of  that 
St.  Joseph's  Island  com? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  had  a  taste  of  some  of  that 
other  hospitality  they  offer. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Well,  we  do  not  show 
any  partiality  when  politicians  come  over 
there.  We  treat  them  well.  I  hope  that  you 
will  do  the  same,  Mr.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  syrup  is  watered 
down  a  bit. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  very  welcome  down  in 
Brant  county. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Time  is  going  and  I  must 
carry  on,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  Do  not 
worry  about  the  time. 

Mr.  Jess  in  inn:  Just  take  your  time,  we  are 
waiting  for  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  If  you  can  recall,  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel)  got  up  in 
the  House  and  he  was  getting  all  excited 
about  some  school  projects  in  my  riding  up 
there,  in  the  riding  of  Algoma,  the  great 
riding  of  Algoma.  He  was  just  trying  to  inter- 
fere in  something  that  he  should  not  interfere 


in. 

Mr.  Demers:  He  does  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  We  have  a  democratic  sys- 
tem, you  know,  in  Ontario  and  we  elect  a 
local  board  of  education- 
Mr.  Nixon:   Does  the  member  approve  of 
where  they  are  putting  that  school? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —and  we  give  them  the 
responsibility  of  picking  a  school  site  and 
looking  after  everything  that  pertains  to 
building  a  composite  high  school.  The  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  got  up  just  as  much  as 
to  say  the  eight  members  that  did  the  decid- 
ing on  this  composite  high  school  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  refute  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  just  happen  to  be  very 
familiar  with  that  board  of  education,  and 
I  know  all  the  members  pretty  well  on  the 
board  and  I  think  they  are  a  pretty  good, 
reliable  board.  I  think  they  have  got  the 
experience  and  the  know-how,  and  are  well 
able  to  decide  where  to  pick  a  site  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  those  members  are  not 
concerned  about  what  is  going  to  be  best  for 
everybody  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  about  the  other  six  mem- 
bers of  the  board?  The  member  just  men- 
tioned the  eight. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Well,  Mr.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  you  know  what  it  is  like  in  gov- 
ernment—the majority  rules. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  14  members  of  the 
board.  Why  does  the  member  say  that  only 
eight  know  what  they  are  doing? 

Mr.  Singer:  Only  eight  good  ones  and  six 
bad  ones. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  people  are  not 
always  unanimous,  you  know,  on  things,  and 


so  we  say,  "Well,  the  majority  has  voted  this 
way,  and  the  school  is  going  to  go  here." 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  said  that  only  the  eight 
were  working  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  six  are  pretty  bad  fellows. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that 
is  the  impression  you  got  I  would  not  say  that 
that  is  just  the  eight.  I  believe  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  very  conscientious. 

Mr.  Singer:   Oh,  that  is  better. 

Mr.  Nixon:   All  14  are  good  men. 

An  hon.  member:  The  opposition  should 
resign. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  But  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  do,  there  is  always  going  to  be 
somebody  who  is  going  to  be  a  bit  disgruntled 
and  dissatisfied,  but  once  a  school  project  is 
underway  and  the  school  gets  completed,  and 
we  have  the  grand  opening- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  going  to  be  a  $4  mil- 
lion completion. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —why  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  everything  will  calm  down  and 
the  students  will  come  from  every  direction 
and  a  composite  high  school  will  be  function- 
ing and  they  will  forget  all  about  the  griev- 
ances. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  will  take  them  a  long  time  to 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Opposi- 
tion leader  is  insinuating  about— I  would  like 
to  know  what  he  is  coming  at  as  far  as  who  is 
going  to  pay? 

An  hon.  member:    He  is  against  education. 

An  hon.  member:  He  only  wants  big  schools 
in  the  south. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  This  is  a  good  reliable 
board,  and  they  have  taken  the  cost  and 
everything  into  consideration,  and  if  it  is  not 
in  line  it  would  not  be  approved  by  The 
Department  of  Education. 

That  much  for  the  composite  high  school, 
and  I  know  that  when  the  high  school  gets 
built  it  is  going  to  serve  a  good  purpose  and 
everybody  is  going  to  be  happy. 

Mr.  NLxon:  Are  they  really  going  to  call  it 
the  Bernt  Gilbertson  School?  How  about  the 
bridge? 
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Mr.  Gilbertson:  How  about  the  bridge? 
Maybe  if  it  is  the  Gilbertson  Bridge,  that  will 
be  enough. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  will  settle  for  the  bridge, 
eh? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  a 
limit  to  this?  If  you  are  happy  with  all  this 
information  I  am  giving  and  you  are  enjoy- 
ing it  I  will  carry  on  for  a  little  while. 

An  hon.  member:    Carry  on. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  No  NDP  here. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Now  we  have  the  town  of 
Thessalon— I  would  like  to  bring  these  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  so  they  will  know 
about  them— the  town  of  Thessalon  is  a  nice 
little  town  and  it  has  got  a  nice  sawmill  and 
a  veneer  mill,  and  it  is  really  the  main  source 
of  income  for  that  town.  If  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  were  here 
I  would  want  to  bring  to  his  attention  that  I 
would  want  this  company  to  be  assured  of 
enough  timber  supply  so  they  can  do  some 
planning  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  member  like  them 
to  have  some  notes  on  Quetico  Park? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  would  like  to  get  this  in 
the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  is  very 
important,  because  we  want  to  see  all  these 
places  have  a  good  livelihood  and  we  want 
the  economy  to  just  be  really  going  good  up 
there.  So  I  just  want  to  throw  this  in  so  that 
it  will  get  on  the  record  and  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  will  be  aware  that  we  have 
needs  in  Thessalon  for  more  timber  supply 
and  the  assurance  that  it  can  go  ahead  and 
plan. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  it  more  likely  the  owner 
of  the  mill  will  find  out  what  you  said,  rather 
than  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  So  much  for  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  go  on.  We  have 
Iron  Bridge,  of  course;  there  is  a  beautiful 
little  tourist  town,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  government  for 
anything  we  can  do  to  help  that  area  out.  I 
know  from  time  to  time  there  have  been 
hydro  projects  like  Aubrey  Falls  and  the 
Wells  generating  station  there  at  Thessalon. 
All  this  has  helped  to  boost  the  economy  of 
both  Thessalon  and  Iron  Bridge,  so  I  would 
be  pleased  if,  in  some  way,  we  could  get 
some  little  industry  in  a  place  like  Iron 
Bridge  that  would  help  to  boost  the  economy 
in  that  little  town. 


I  am  pleased  about  Blind  River.  You 
know,  there  has  been  an  awful  lot  in  the 
papers  and  the  news  media  about  Blind 
River,  with  the  only  industry  phasing  out  and 
it  left  the  town  just  flat.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  have  got  some  industry  now  getting 
under  way  in  Blind  River  that  is  going  to 
help  to  fill  the  gap.  People  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  are  going  to  be  employed 
again,  and  that  place  is  going  to  be,  we  hope, 
within  a  few  years  back  to  normal  and  maybe 
better  than  it  was  before.  We  have  a  variety 
of  industry  coming  in  there,  and  I  am  pleased 
about  the  part  the  provincial  government  is 
playing  in  helping  out  with  some  grants  here 
and  there  to  help  to  get  industry  established 
in  Blind  River.  I  want  to  be  very  much 
aware  of  these  various  areas  and  see  that  we 
are  doing  what  we  can  as  a  government  to 
try  to  help  get  industry  established. 

There  is  one  industry  that  has  started  up  in 
Blind  River  and  that  is  called  the  Canada 
Trap  Company.  They  are  making  these  traps. 
It  is  a  humane  trap  in  which  the  animal— a 
beaver  or  mink  or  muskrat,  whatever  it  is— 
gets  caught  and  it  kills  the  animal  right  away. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  thing  to  have.  I  think  it 
is  about  the  only  trap  industry  in  Canada,  and 
now  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minis- 
ter of  Indian  Affairs  is  sitting  over  there 
listening- 
Mr.  Singer:  Sometimes  known  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Traps  and  Snares. 

Mr.     Gilbertson:     I    was    wondering,     Mr. 
Speaker,     through     you     to     the     Provincial 
Secretary  and  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  When  did 
he  get  northern  affairs? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  idea— we  are  helping  out  the  Indians, 
you  know,  in  various  projects— if  we  can  help 
them  buy  some  of  these  traps  and  get  them 
on  the  market  and  try  them  out.  I  under- 
stand they  have  been  proved  and  they  are 
very  good.  There  have  been  some  wonderful 
comments  come  back  to  the  company  on  how 
the  trappers  enjoy  these  traps  and  find  out 
that  they  are  much  improved  over  the  regular 
traps. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Send  a  copy  of  this  back  to 
the  president  of  the  trap  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  How  would  they  be  on 
the  opposition? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  We  can  try  them  on  the 
opposition. 
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An  hon.  member:  The  minister  ought  to 
know  by  now  that— 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  mem- 
ber just  came  in;  he  is  the  first  NDP  member 
who  has  been  in  here  for  an  hour.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  him  speak  up. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  His  duty  is  in  the  House 
here,  and  not  one  NDP  member— he  has  got 
another  one,  two  more. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Algoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  through  you 
to  the  minister;  I  will  have  to  admit  that 
when  we  are  talking  about  traps  for  the 
opposition,  they  are  pretty  cunning.  We  have 
got  to  have  the  right  kind  of  a  trap  to  trap 
them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  are  a  lot  of  boobies. 

An  hon.  member:  But  you  have  not  built 
it  yet. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  Let  us  try  out  one  of  these 
new  ones.  I  hope  the  Minister  of  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  listening  to  this.  This  is  a 
request  to  the  minister's  department  that  we 
look  into  this  matter  and  maybe  we  can  get 
some  of  these  traps  distributed.  I  think  that 
this  might  be  a  project  in  which  we  can, 
maybe,  help  the  Indians  get  a  few  of  these 
traps  and  try  them  out. 

I  think,  of  course,  the  government  is  aware 
of  Champlain  Forest  Products  that  is  going 
to  establish  in  Blind  River.  It  is  going  to 
turn  softwood  veneer,  and  this  is  a  good 
thing;  this  will  help  to  replace  at  least  some 
of  the  Domtar  operation  in  Blind  River.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  this  industry 
get  going;  and  they  will  employ  probably 
about  50  in  the  forest  end  of  it  and  50  in  the 
veneer  mill.  I  think  this  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  other  mem- 
bers anxious  to  take  part  in  this  budget 
debate,  so  I  want  to  give  them  time,  but  I 
would  like  the  various  departments  here  today 
that  have  heard  these  many  requests,  to  take 
notice  and  see  if  we  cannot  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  199,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Works  Act. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT 

(continued) 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  the  hon.  minister 
adjourned  the  debate;  if  he  would  care  to 
carry  on,  please. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Public  Works  Act  that  authorizes  the 
department  to  act  as  a  common  service  agency 
for  departments  as  agencies  of  government. 

Its  activities  will  be  directed  mainly  to 
providing  the  services  necessary  to  support 
the  programmes  of  those  departments  and 
agencies. 

Under  the  proposed  new  legislation,  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  will  develop 
and  manage  common  services,  purchase  ser- 
vices and  materials,  establish  specifications 
and  standards,  store  and  distribute  material, 
and  provide  any  other  services  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council   may   direct. 

The  department  will  continue  to  purchase, 
lease  and  dispose  of  public  works  in  addition 
to  constructing,  furnishing,  managing  and 
administering  all  buildings  and  structures  that 
are  public  works,  subject  to  an  express 
provision  in  some  other  Act. 

The  Public  Works  Act  first  appears  as, 
An  Act  Respecting  Public  Works,  in  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada,  Chapter  28, 
1859.  It  was  superseded  by  An  Act  Respect- 
ing the  Public  Works  of  Ontario  in  1869, 
which  appeared  subject  to  amendment  in  the 
revisions  of  1877  and  1897. 

In  1910  it  was  re-enacted  as  The  Ontario 
Public  Works  Act  and  appeared  without 
change  in  the  revisions  of  1914  to  1937  in- 
clusive and,  subject  to  amendments,  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1950  and  1960. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Legislature  that 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  been 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  in  respect 
of  the  construction,  renovation  or  repair  of  a 
public  work  in  case  of  emergency,  without 
the  necessity  of  inviting  tenders,  since  at  least 
1910  and  that  the  wording  in  the  statutes  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  which  is  see  out  in 
section  2(l)(a)  of  Bill  199.  This  emergency 
power  has  remained  unaltered  through 
changes  of  government  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  purpose  of  such  authority,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  allow  the  minister  to  act  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  situations  such  as  Hurricane  Hazel 
or  the  recent  storm  destruction  in  the  Sud- 
bury   area.    If    in    these    situations    there    is 
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private  or  government  property  that  must  be 
protected,  then  the  minister  must  be  in  a 
position  to  act. 

The  changes  requested  by  section  2(l)(b)  of 
Bill  199  from  the  provisions  of  existing  legis- 
lation are  to  authorize  the  minister  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  construction,  renovation 
or  repair  of  a  public  work  without  tht  neces- 
sity of  calling  for  tenders.  It  is  the  depart- 
ment's intention  to  continue  to  call  for 
tenders  on  a  large  majority  of  its  projects. 
However,  the  department  must  be  equipped 
with  adequate  authority  of  a  non-rigid  nature 
in  order  to  properly  carry  out  its  function. 

It  is  sometimes  just  not  possible  nor 
economical  to  call  for  tenders  on  specific 
projects.  In  this  highly  specialized  age  there 
are  many  installations  of  a  very  sophisticated 
nature  which  may  be  installed  by  one  con- 
tractor and  later  require  to  be  enlarged.  It 
may  well  happen  that  only  the  original  con- 
tractor is  qualified  and  equipped  to  carry  out 
the  additional  work.  Emergencies  do  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  the  volume  of  work 
and  the  number  of  buildings  administered 
by  this  department,  and  I  suggest  to  this 
House  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
must  have  the  authority  to  act  quickly.  The 
emergency  repair  of  a  heating  plant,  storm 
damage  to  a  roof  or  damage  caused  by  fire, 
among  many  other  situations,  simply  do  not 
wait  for  repairs  until  we  can  go  through  the 
administrative  and  time-consuming  procedures 
of  calling  for  tenders. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Well,  why 
does  the  minister  not  say  so  in  his  legisla- 
tion? Why  does  he  not  say  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  am  trying  to  say  so 
now,  if  the  member  will  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  minister  going  to  move 
an  amendment? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
This  is  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Section  2  of  Bill  199 
is  being  incorporated  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  so  that  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  can  carry  out  its  construction  and 
maintenance  function  in  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  manner  possible. 

This  section  is  very  similar  to  other  existing 
legislation  in  Canada.  Sections  3,  4  and  5  of 
The  Alberta  Public  Works  Act  read  as 
follows: 

3(1):  Any  contract  or  undertaking  that  is 
considered  necessary  or  advisable  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions,  duties 


or  powers  of  the  minister  may  be  entered 
into  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  by  the  min- 
ister, the  deputy  minister  or  any  employee 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  minister. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  In  whose 
interest? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  the  interest  of  ineptitude. 
Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Subsection  2  reads- 
Mr.    Lawlor:    Oh,    really;    they    want    to 
print  their  own  money  too. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  This  government  is  rather 
more  to  the  right  than  the  Social  Credit 
government  in  Alberta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonttt:  To  continue  with  sub- 
section 2: 

A  contract  or  undertaking  that  is  not 
signed  by  the  minister  or  a  person  author- 
ized to  sign  by  the  minister  is  not  binding 
on  the  Crown. 

4:  Where  it  appears  practical  or 
expedient  to  the  minister  to  do  so,  he  may 
by  invitation  or  public  notice  call  for 
tenders  for  the  construction,  demolition, 
alteration  and  repair  of  and  the  supplying 
of  materials  for  public  works. 

5:  Where  the  minister  so  requires,  every 
tender  shall  be  accompanied  by  security  in 
a  form  and  amount  satisfactory  to  the 
minister,  conditioned  upon  the  tenderer 
entering  into  a  contract  if  his  tender  is 
accepted. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  to  the  members' 
attention  section  40  of  The  Saskatchewan 
Public  Works  Act,  section  12  of  The  Mani- 
toba Public  Works  Act,  section  12  of  The 
Newfoundland  Public  Works  Act  and  section 
4  of  The  Prince  Edward  Island  Public  Works 
Act,  all  of  which  give  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  complete  discretion  as  to  the  calling  of 
tenders.  The  Public  Works  Act  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  silent  as  far  as  tendering  practices  are 
concerned,  again  allowing  the  minister  dis- 
cretion. The  Public  Works  Act  of  Quebec 
requires  the  calling  of  tenders  on  projects 
estimated  to  cost  over  $25,000. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Why  did 
the  minister  bother  with  the  first  10  pages? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Congratulations! 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that  I 
am  prepared  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
section  2  of  Bill  199  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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The  amendment  shall  be: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Will  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  First,  to  section  2(l)(a), 
the  addition  of  the  words,  "in  the  opinion 
of  the  minister"  inserted  before  the  word 
"delay." 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  that  is  no  step  for- 
ward. 

An  hon.  member:  Well  we  will  wait  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Second,  to  section 
2(1  )(b),  which  will  be  rephrased— 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  not  going  to  change  one 
comma. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  —to  require  the  minis- 
ter to  invite  tenders  on  all  construction  proj- 
ects which  would  be  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  sounds  like  more  than  a 
comma. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  an  unimaginative 
provision  but  from  this  government  we  will 
accept  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  This  will  leave  the 
department  with  some  very  necessary  flexibi- 
lity, although  in  this  day  there  is  very  little 
construction  or  repair  work  that  can  be  done 
for  $10,000. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Not  even 
a  ministerial  office  costs  less  than  $10,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  However,  some  of  the 
maintenance  and  repair  work  will  fall  within 
this  limit,  and  I  expect  that  it  can  be  done 
by  small  local  contractors  who  will  not  be 
frightened  away  from  the  project  by  red 
tape.  Many  of  these  small  firms  do  not  wish 
to  get  involved  in  a  contract— 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  —where  they  have  to 
cope  with  unfamiliar  matters  such  as  perfor- 
mance bonds. 

Any  large  projects  will  be  fully  bonded  as 
good  commercial  practice  would  dictate. 
Smaller  projects  can  be  and  should  be  con- 
trolled by  payments  only.  This  encourages 
the  small  contractor  and  provides  for  a  more 
economical  result  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  would  again  refer  the  House  to  section 
5  of  The  Alberta  Public  Works  Act,  which  I 
recited  earlier,  which  leaves  the  minister  dis- 
cretion to  decide  when  security  or  a  bond  is 
required. 


Mr.  Lewis:  It  depends  on  who  the  min- 
ister is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Legislation  in  other 
provinces  is  similar. 

Section  3  of  Bill  199  has  been  severely 
criticized  in  this  House. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  new  section  8(1) 
is  merely  the  incorporation  of  the  present 
subsection  1  of  section  5  and  section  8  into 
one  provision.  This  very  power  of  acquisition 
and  disposal  has  been  vested  in  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  for  years  and  is  essential 
for  the  carrying  out  of  business  for  the 
department. 

The  new  subsection  2  of  section  8  requires 
the  minister  to  obtain  an  order-in-council 
before  he  enters  into  a  lease  of  government 
property  for  a  term  in  excess  of  10  years,  or 
if  he  is  disposing  of  any  government  real 
property.  Under  the  existing  legislation,  sec- 
tion 8(1),  the  minister  may  lease  government 
property  for  any  term  without  the  require- 
ment of  an  order-in-council.  This  section  is 
not  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  minister  but 
is  adding  an  additional  restriction  thereto. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  That  is  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  However,  since  there 
appears  to  be  confusion  in  many  minds  as 
to  the  meaning  of  subsection  2  of  section  2 
of  the  bill,  I  am  prepared  to  move  an  amend- 
ment of  this  section  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  which  provides  that  any  dis- 
posal of  real  property,  by  sale,  lease  or  other- 
wise, would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.  All  sales  of 
government-owned  property,  or  leases  of 
government-owned  property- 
Mr.  Singer:  Well,  well,  well— in  case  there 
should  be  any  confusion! 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  —would  have  to  be 
approved  by  orders-in-council. 

Section  18  of  Bill  199  has  been  very 
severely  criticized  by  some  members  of  the 
Legislature,  mainly  on  the  grounds  that  the 
minister  is  delegating  his  responsibility.  There 
is  no  suggestion  in  section  18  that  the  minis- 
ter is  delegating  his  responsibility.  The  min- 
ister, and  the  minister  only,  is  responsible 
and  will  always  remain  responsible  for  every 
operation  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  not  what  it  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  am  requesting  legis- 
lative approval  to  delegate  authority  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  the  department  to 
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such  employees  as  may  require  authority  to 
execute  documents  or  make  commitments  on 
behalf  of  the  department.  The  minister  will 
be  fully  responsible  to  this  House  for  the 
result  of  any  delegation  of  his  authority. 

I  would  expect  anyone  in  this  House  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  delegation  of 
power  and  authority.  Can  anyone  in  this 
House  actually  expect  the  minister  to  execute 
every  purchase  order  that  is  issued  by  the 
department  or  every  letter  of  commitment 
that  must  be  sent? 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Not  in  a  parliamentary 
system  of  government. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  has  implied 
powers  of  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  How  has  this  department 
operated  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they 
would  be  quiet  for  a  minute  this  statement 
will  be  finished. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I  will  not  be  quiet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  had  to 
apologize  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Would  he 
like  to  apologize  again  today? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  shall  never  apologize  again. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  The  minister 
is  an  apology. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  I  never  said  that; 
just  listen. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  minister  is  an  apology, 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  we  would  like 
that  on  the  record  too.  There  are  some  parties 
in  this  House  that  are  so  smart,  but  they 
are  not  that  good  when  they  go  out  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Ask 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  about  Middlesex 
South. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  I  have  heard 
that  from  the  hon.  member  many,  many  times. 

The  functions  of  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  are  varied.  We  construct  buildings, 
we  purchase  goods  and  supplies,  we  purchase 
and  lease  real  property  for  all  departments, 


we  are  responsible  for  the  printing  of  various 
government  papers.  It  is  impossible  to 
properly  carry  out  these  functions  unless  the 
minister  can  delegate  authority  but  never 
responsibility. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  again  prepared  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  section  18  of  Bill  199. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  nice  of  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  would  propose  that 
the  delegation  be  in  writing  and  extend  to 
the  deputy  minister  or  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment subject  to  confirmation  of  the  delega- 
tion by  order-in-council. 

A  question  has  been  asked  in  the  House- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  has  got  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  in  full  flight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  —as  to  the  present 
position  and  status  of  the  Queen's  Printer 
and  Publisher  and  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  any  legitimacy  to  the  position  for  many 
years. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Queen's  Printer  is  employed  under  The  Pub- 
lic Service  Act,  the  same  as  any  other  civil 
servant.  There  are  various  statutes  referring 
to  the  Queen's  Printer  and  setting  out  func- 
tions that  he  is  to  perform. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  this  position 
be  established  in  legislation,  but  it  is  our 
feeling  in  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  functions 
and  the  many  contacts  with  agencies  outside 
the  government  involving  the  Queen's  Printer 
and  Publisher,  it  is  best  to  have  the  position 
referred  to  in  the  Act  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  the  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  through  you  to  the  hon. 
members,  I  hope  the  amendments  I  have  just 
mentioned  will  satisfy  many  of  their  objec- 
tions, and  I  would  hope  they  would  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Certainly  fits  into— 
Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Point  of  order- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  are 
fully  aware  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  which 
preclude  any  amendment  of  a  bill  on  second 
reading.  We  must  deal  with  the  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  on  a  point  of  order,  I  am 
sorry.  I  wanted  to  interrupt  proceedings  at 
this  point  very  briefly,  if  I  could,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  House's  indulgence,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  Speaker's  gallery  and  the  presence 
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there  of  the  gentleman  who  led  the  CCF 
nationally  through  its  heroic  days  of  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  who  is  presently  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada,  and  I  know 
is  viewed  by  all  members  in  this  Legislature 
of  all  parties  as  one  of  the  great  parliamen- 
tarians in  this  century  of  Canada,  the  hon. 
M.  J.  Coldwell. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  Speaker  may  just 
speak  for  a  moment.  There  is  no  further 
debate  on  this  particular  bill.  I  think  there 
are  probably  questions  to  be  asked,  as  I 
gather  from  the  enthusiasm  of  various  mem- 
bers; I  am  sure  you  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity in  debate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  The  Speaker  is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  just  rising  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  the  minister  will  permit  me;  appar- 
ently the  Speaker  is  prepared  to  permit  me. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  as  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  this  chamber  as  anyone  and 
you  know  that  a  bill  cannot  be  amended  on 
second  reading  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
minister  has  tried  to  do. 

When  he  has  asked  us  to  support  the  bill, 
bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  contemplating  some 
amendments  at  a  later  stage,  surely  he  cannot 
be  serious?  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  since 
he  is  introducing  new  material  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  by  his  remarks,  it  would 
surely  be  in  order  if  you  gave  those  members 
who  have  not  already  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  second  reading  a  chance  to  express 
their  views. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  has  changed  the 
whole  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  Speaker  rules  that 
the  debate  is  concluded  on  this  particular  bill 
and  will  place  the  question.   Those— 

Mr.  Lewis:   It  is  a  very— 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker! 

Following  your  ruling,  of  course,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  simply  to  oppose  the  bill, 
since  you  are  denying  us  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  new  principle  that  has  been  put 
before  us  by  the  minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  To  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  fact,  the  procedure  should  be 
that  the  bill  be  withdrawn  and  a  new  bill 
introduced    incorporating   these    amendments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  use  the  prerogative  of  the 
Chair  to  force  a  vote  when  the  principles 
have  changed  entirely  in  this  bill— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs):    They  have  not  changed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Totally!  The  bill  is  fundament- 
ally altered.  We  had  an  irrelevant  debate  on 
second  reading  to  which  the  members  of  the 
House  should  not  be  subjected.  I  urge  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  the  minister  to  withdraw 
the  bill  and  introduce  it  again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  Speaker 
rules  that  the  basic  principle  of  the  bill  has 
not  been  altered.  Any  of  the  comments  which 
have  been  made,  I  am  sure,  can  be  fully  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  phase  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Your  powers  of  interpretation 
have  failed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading. 

Order  please! 

The  motion  is  for  second  reading  of  Bill 
199. 

All  those  in  favour  of  second  reading  of 
Bill  199  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

An  hon.  member:   Can  you  not  count? 

Mr.  Speaker:   Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not  com- 
petent to  make  those  appraisals. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  199. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  which 
was  agreed  to  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 
Allan  Bolton 
Apps  Breithaupt 
Auld  Bun- 
Bales  Davison 
Belanger  Deacon 
Boyer  Deans 
Brunelle  De  Monte 
Carruthers  Edighoffer 
Carton  Farquhar 
Connell  Ferrier 
Demers  Gisborn 
Downer  Good 
Dymond  Haggerty 
Evans  Jackson 
Gilbertson  Knight 
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Nays 

Lawlor 

Lewis 

MacDonald 

MacKenzie 

Makarchuk 

Martel 

Newman 

(Windsor- 

Walkerville) 
Nixon 
Paterson 
Peacock 
Pilkey 
Pitman 
Renwick 

(Riverdale) 
Renwick  (Mrs.) 

(Scarborough  Centre) 
Ruston 
Sargent 
Singer 
Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Stokes 
Trotter 
Young-36. 


Ayes 

Gomme 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hamilton 

Haskett 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

(Victoria-Haliburton) 
Hodgson 

(York  North) 
Jessiman 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Kerr 
Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 
Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
MacNaughton 
Meen 
Morin 

Morningstar 
Morrow 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Newman 

(Ontario  South) 
Price 
Randall 
Reilly 
Reuter 
Rollins 
Rowe 
Simonett 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Snow 
Stewart 
Villeneuve 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Winkler 
Wishart 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko— 57. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second   reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

An  hon.  member:  No. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Whole  House. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  I  must  inquire  first 
though  if  it  goes  to  third  reading;  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Rowe  in  the  chair. 


LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  167,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  were  dealing  with 
section  41  of  the  bill.  Will  section  41  stand 
as  part  of  the  bill? 

The  hon.  member  for  Welland  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Section  41  of  the  bill; 
what  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  is 
trying  to  accomplish  in  this  particular  section 
of  Bill  167  is  questionable.  I  believe  the  role 
that  the  minister  is  trying  to  accomplish  is 
one  of  closmg  a  gap— to  close  a  wide  dis- 
parity of  bargaining  that  exists  between  con- 
tractors and  construction  unions  by  allowing 
employers'  associations  to  form  a  union.  No 
doubt,  section  41  is  endeavouring  to  ensure 
the  manipulation  of  employers'  associations, 
and  that  paternalism  is  still  the  rule.  The 
minister  has  failed  to  recognize  the  small 
subcontractors  and  the  small  iirms;  and  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  small  unions. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  concern  on 
this  section  41  in  the  labour  committee.  I  can 
visualize  this  section  of  the  Act,  if  adopted, 
would  only  widen  the  disparity  between 
employers'  associations  and  construction 
unions.  So  far  in  this  debate  the  issues  raised 
by  the  minister  and  by  the  hon.  members 
have  dealt  with  the  two  particular  groups, 
the  employers'  associations  and  the  AFL 
trade  union,  and  have  in  all  instances  refused 
to  associate  themselves  or  to  recognize  other 
unions  or  other  contractors  who  are  involved 
in  the  construction  trades.  The  construction 
field  consists  of  many  types  of  buildings 
and  installations  of  many  services  that  are 
required  to  complete  a  project. 

I  have  seen  members  of  another  union 
employed  by  a  metal  fabricating  firm  which 
tenders  and  enters  into  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  building  or  installation 
of  equipment.  Then  when  they  are  ready  to 
fabricate  the  necessary  steel  components  and 
to  erect  the  steei  and  to  install  the  necessary 
equipment  to  complete  such  a  contract,  on  a 
number  of  occasions   a   group   of   employees 
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who  are  members  of  a  different  union  have 
been  faced  with  threats  and  strikes  from 
larger  trade  unions,  demanding  that  this  type 
of  work  belongs  to  this  particular  class, 
totally  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  union 
whose  members  would  meet  certain  classifi- 
cations and  qualifications  of  that  particular 
agreement  between  management  and  unions. 

I  have  seen  in  many  instances,  being  on 
the  job  site,  that  stronger  unions  will  use 
force,  or  the  threat  of  a  strike,  to  force  the 
company  to  break  its  contract  with  small 
fabricating  firms  which  also  engage  in  the 
new  installations  or  in  repair  work,  legally 
and  within  the  laws  of  this  province. 

One  can  predict  the  same  situation  in 
regard  to  the  employers'  associations,  that 
they  will  use  this  same  procedure  of  bargain- 
ing in  their  own  associations  and  that  the 
smaller  companies  and  subcontractors  who 
are  in  the  fabricating  business  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  larger  general  contractor  and 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  control  the  employers' 
association,  that  is  the  larger  contractor.  I  can 
also  visualize,  and  perhaps  to  be  more 
definite  and  say  that  the  large  number  of 
small  contractors  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness; and  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  support  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  point  out  at  the 
moment  that  the  hon.  minister  has  an  amend- 
ment to  this  section.  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  35  of  the  bill,  section 
108,  subsection  1,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
line,  after  the  words,  "trade  union,"  I  wish 
to  add  the  words,  "council  of  trade  unions." 
In  subsection  2  in  the  first  line  after  the 
words,  "trade  unions,"  I  want  to  add  the 
words,  "council  of  trade  unions."  Then  the 
word,  "unincorporated,"  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  be  deleted;  and  in  subsection  3  in 
the  first  line  after  the  word,  "union,"  add  the 
words,  "council  of  trade  unions." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That  is 
a  humiliating  capitulation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion to  section  41  of  the  bill? 

Section  41,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Are  there  any  questions,  comments  or 
amendments  to  sections  42  or  43  of  the  bill? 

If  not,  shall  the  bill— no,  we  cannot  report 
the  bill  until  we  deal  with  these  stacked  votes. 
There  are  several  stacked  votes  to  previous 


sections  of  the  bill  with  which  we  must  deal. 
For  that  purpose  I  direct  the  attendant  to 
call  in  the  members. 

We  are  going  to  deal  with  several  votes, 
several  motions,  on  which  it  was  agreed  that 
we  would  use  the  stacking  provisions.  The 
first  one  is  a  motion  by  Mr.  Pilkey  that  sub- 
clause 1  of  clause  4  be  amended  by  deleting 
all  the  words  after  the  word  "made"  in  the 
17th  line. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Pilkey 's  motion 
which  was  defeated  by  the  following  vote. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  34,  the  "nays"  58. 

Mr.  Chairman:    I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

The  next  motion  to  be  dealt  with  is  also 
that  of  Mr.  Pilkey,  that  subclause  2  of  clause 
5  be  amended  by  deleting  the  figure  "65"  in 
the  fourth  line  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "55". 

Is  it  agreed  that  we  take  the  same  vote? 

Agreed. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

The  next  motion  was  by  Mr.  Peacock  who 
moved  that  clause  11  be  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "continued  to  operate"  the 
following  words: 

With  respect  to  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment  or  the  rights,  privileges  or 
duties  of  the  employer  the  trade  union  or 
the  employees  which  are  subject  to  final 
and  binding  arbitration  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 34  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Is  it  agreed  that  the  same  vote  be  taken? 
Agreed. 
I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

The  next  motion  was  that  of  Mr.  Pilkey. 
Mr.  Pilkey  moved  that  subclause  2  of  clause 
13  be  amended  by  deleting  the  figure  "65" 
and    substituting    therefor    the    figure    "55." 

Shall    the    same    vote    be    taken    on    this 
motion? 
Agreed. 
I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Mr.  Peacock  moved  that  clause  14  be 
amended  by  deleting  subclause  1  of  the  new 
section  35(a)  and  substituting  the  following 
therefor: 

35a(l):  Where  the  board  is  satisfied  that 
an  employee  because  of  his  religious  con- 
viction or  belief  objects  to  joining  any 
trade  union,  the  board  shall  order  that  the 
employee  is  not  required  to  join  the  trade 
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union  but  is  required  to  pay  any  initiation 
fees,  dues  or  other  assessments  to  the  trade 
union. 

Is  it  agreed  that  the  same  vote  be  taken  on 
this  motion? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Peacock's 
motion  which  was  defeated  on  the  following 
vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  24,  the  "nays"  68. 

Mr.   Chairman:   I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

The  next  motion  was  that  of  Mr.  Pilkey 
who  moved  that  clause  32  be  amended  by 
deleting  the  figure  "$1,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  "$100"  in  subsection  (a),  and  by 
deleting  the  figure  "$10,000"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  substituting  therefor  "$1,000." 

Is  it  agreed  that  the  original  vote  be  taken 
on  this  motion? 

Agreed. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Bill  167,  as  amended,  reported. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  do  not  know 
what  this  government  is  happy  about. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  It  is  a  victory  for  the  little 
guy. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It  is  a  sad 
day  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  A  sad  day  is 
right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  construction  associations 
have  won  another  victory. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That, 

(a)  the  cost  of  establishing,  maintaining 
and  operating  mine  rescue  stations  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund;  and 

(b)  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
shall,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  year, 
reimburse  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
from  moneys  assessed  and  levied  by  the 
board  against  employers  in  the  mining 
industry  for  the  total  amount  certified  by 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  to  have  been 
paid  out  under  subsection  6  of  section  163 
of  The  Mining  Act, 


as  provided  in  Bill  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mining  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

MINING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  2,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill?  If  so,  which  section? 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Over  here, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Which  section? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  165. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  161. 

Mr.  Chairman:  161.  The  hon.  member  for 
Welland  South  on  section  161. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  an  amendment  to  section  2.  I  move 
that  section  161  of  the  Act  as  set  out  in 
section  2  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection: 

Safety  committee:— 

(3)  A  safety  committee  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  every  mine,  comprising  equal 
representation  from  management  and 
labour,  and  the  committee  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  safety  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  complied  with,  and  shall  forth- 
with notify  the  minister  and  the  district 
mining  engineer  of  any  accident  or  injury 
to  any  workman  occurring  in  or  about  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  hon.  member  indi- 
cate to  the  Chair  what  page  he  finds  that? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Page  2;  well,  it  is  operation 
of  mines,  part  IX,  page  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Following  section  2  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Haggerty  moves  that 
section  161  of  the  Act  as  set  out  in  section  2 
of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  subsection: 

(3)  A  safety  committee  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  every  mine,  comprising  equal 
representation  from  management  and 
labour,  and  the  committee  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  safety  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  complied  with  and  shall  forth- 
with  notify   the   minister   and   the   district 
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mining  engineer  of  any  accident  or  injury 
to  any  workman  occurring  in  or  about  the 
mine. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Carried! 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  moving  this  amendment  and  a  later  one 
which  is  conditional  upon  it,  in  respect  of  the 
duties  of  this  safety  committee  at  a  fatal 
accident,  I  regard  this  first  amendment  as  a 
vital  one,  and  would  have  brought  it  in 
earlier  except  that  my  consultations  on  the 
matter  were  incomplete. 

I  have  now  satisfied  myself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  caucus  that  this  is 
indeed  a  key  amendment,  and  we  will  take 
it  to  a  division. 

At  the  moment,  when  any  safety  inspectors 
come  to  inspect,  they  make  a  bee-line  for  the 
company  safety  office,  where  they  immedi- 
ately set  up  rapport  with  the  company  safety 
officers  and  the  group  then  moves  about  the 
plant.  The  men  are  not  consulted.  The  union 
safety  committee,  where  there  is  one,  is  by- 
passed completely  in  most  instances  and  the 
worker  feels  left  out;  and  it  is  rarely  indeed 
that  their  interests  are  taken  care  of  by  this 
procedure.  Any  safety  suggestions  they  may 
have  at  the  present  tend  to  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

I  have  noted  this  resentment  in  the  com- 
mittee meetings.  The  policy-makers  (man- 
agement), and  the  decision-makers  (govern- 
ment), are  placed  in  formal  vantages  of 
power.  But  one  must  consider  all  viewpoints; 
particularly  the  government  must  consider 
all  those  individuals  and  groups  who  will 
respond  to  their  decisions  either  positively  or 
negatively.  In  drawing  my  conclusion  at  the 
committee  meetings,  I  strongly  urged  that 
there  is  a  far  greater  need  for  involvement 
and  relatedness  of  management,  labour  and 
government,  that  a  pattern  must  be  set  for 
equal  sharing  of  these  decisions. 

For  a  true  balance  of  the  scales,  the 
equalization  of  bargaining  is  required  here  in 
this  mining  bill,  for  one  knows  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale  lies  indifference,  exclusion 
and  rejection— a  complete  separation  of  the 
principles  for  mine  safety  in  Ontario.  My 
amendment  would  change  this.  As  the  text 
says,  a  safety  committee  would  now  be 
established  for  every  mine  in  Ontario,  and  on 
it  there  would  be  equal  representation  from 
management  and  labour. 

This  committee  would  have  status  in  law. 
It  would  have  teeth.  It  would  have  the 
specific  responsibility— by  statute,  not  by  the 


whim  of  management— for  ensuring  that  the 
safety  provisions  of  The  Mining  Act— and  we 
can  all  see  how  extensive  they  are— are 
carried  out  in  every  mine  in  Ontario. 

The  committee  would  have  the  definitive 
task  of  notifying  the  minister  and  the  district 
mining  engineer  of  any  accident  or  injury— 
I  repeat,  any  accident  or  injury— to  any  work- 
man, occurring  in  or  about  a  mine,  that  is, 
above  or  below  the  ground,  in  the  mine 
shops,  or  in  the  yard,  or  even  in  the  office.  It 
would  be  a  comprehensive  duty,  and  it 
should  be  one  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  would,  I  am  convinced,  regard  as 
a  privilege  and  a  trust  to  execute  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

Furthermore,  while  I  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  legislating  most  of  the  subsequent 
amendments,  the  presence  of  a  committee  on 
the  job  will  be  the  workman's  best  guarantee 
that,  in  fact,  his  safety  is  being  looked  after. 
No  amount  of  law  will  avail  if  there  is  no 
one  there  to  enforce  it.  The  very  existence 
of  this  committee  will  give  a  tremendous 
boost  to  the  miners'  morale,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  caucus  is  wholly  behind  me  in 
taking  a  stand  on  this  particular  amendment, 
as  an  earnest  sign  of  our  intention  to  secure 
the  best  possible  safety  provisions  for  the 
miners  of  Ontario. 

This  then,  is  our  case  for  taking  this  par- 
ticular amendment  to  division.  I  will  speak  to 
the  supplementary  amendment  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence) 
and  the  members  of  this  assembly  will  sup- 
port this  amendment.  When  parties  are  not 
equal,  then  many  problems  are  created,  caus- 
ing distrust,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
common  interest  of  better  working  conditions 
and  safety  and  reducing  accidents  in  our 
mining  operations  in  Ontario  is  meaningless 
and  prevents  all  parties  concerned  from 
understanding  and  responding  to  the  needs 
of  these  men  who  are  employed  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  we  oppose  the  philosophy 
behind  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and  although 
I  am  tempted  to  agree  with  this  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  feel  we  can  support  it,  for 
several  reasons. 

If  the  amendment  had  stopped  at  "a  safety 
committee  shall  be  established  for  every  mine 
comprising  equal  representation  from  man- 
agement and  labour  and  both  management 
and  labour  are  responsible  for  drafting  new 
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policy";  then  I  could  have  said  that  the 
unions  are  as  well  responsible,  with  manage- 
ment, for  ensuring  that  the  safety  legislation 
is  adhered  to.  However,  I  cannot  accept  the 
fact  that  the  unions  should  become  respon- 
sible for  safety,  in  the  sense  of  living  up  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  unless  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  adopting  safety  legislation  in  con- 
junction with  management. 

That  is  the  position  we  have  taken  all 
along— that  we  must  somehow  involve  the 
men  and  management.  When  they  are  both 
responsible  for  adopting  the  safety  policies 
within  a  mine,  they  then  both  become 
responsible  for  working  it  out,  for  living  up 
to  it. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  under 
this  bill,  we  do  not  get  that.  Management  has 
all  the  prerogatives,  and  this  particular 
amendment  is  not  going  to  change  it.  All  it  is 
going  to  do  is  focus  on  the  committee  of,  let 
us  say,  24  men  or  10  men  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  mine.  I  want  an  equal  number- 
Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Do  you 
not  want  any  working  men  on  that  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Martel:  No  one  is  talking  about  the 
numbers,  I  am  saying  this  group  would  have 
to  be  equally  responsible  in  drafting  the 
safety  policy  within  that  mine  or  within  that 
smelter,  which  is  not  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  This  amendment  does  not  do  that.  It 
just  says  they  are  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  this  Act  is  carried  out.  I  say  that  this  is 
wrong. 

Now,  would  the  minister  be  willing  to 
change  the  whole  philosophy  in  the  bill  by 
just  saying  that  unions  as  well  are  responsible 
for  safety  legislation  and  for  drafting  that 
safety  legislation,  and  therefore  they  become 
responsible  in  administering  it?  The  minister 
must  be  aware  at  this  point  in  time  that  if  a 
steward  came  up  to  a  man  and  said,  "Look, 
you  are  ignoring  the  safety  policies  the  com- 
pany has  adopted,"  the  minister  knows  full 
well  what  the  man  on  the  job  will  tell  the 
steward. 

But  if  the  men  had  been  part  and  parcel  of 
establishing  this  safety  policy  within  that  par- 
ticular plant  or  within  that  particular  mine, 
then  they  are  both  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  it  is  being  carried  out.  This  is  what  this 
party  has  advanced  from  the  beginning;  that 
when  we  come  to  this  point,  when  we  do  this, 
we  will  hopefully  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents. But  as  I  say,  this  particular  amendment 
just  says  that  the  committee  will  be  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  this  Act,   it  mentions 


nothing  about  joint  legislation  or  joint  policy 
which  should  come,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
feel  we  can  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  do  you  mean  you  are 
not  going  to  support  the  amendment? 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  go  a  little  further  than  my  colleague, 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  member  who 
brought  this  in— the  member  for  Welland 
South— because  in  committee  he  in  fact  sided 
with  the  government  to  defeat  one  of  our 
amendments  which  would  have  brought  forth 
the  principle  that  I  am  sure  he  is  trying  to 
bring  forth  right  now,  even  though  I  do  not 
think  he  has  actually  grasped  the  principle 
and  brought  it  forth. 

As  my  colleague  says,  what  we  are  after  is 
not  to  give   the  union  the   right  to  enforce 
the  law- 
Mr.   Haggerty:   Are  there  unions  in  every 
mine? 

Mr.  Jackson:  —but  at  least  the  right  to  sit 
down  with  management  and  talk  about  the 
rules  that  so  affect  their  daily  work  and  their 
jobs  and  their  very  lives.  That  is  what  we  are 
after.  We  are  not  after  a  situation  where  the 
union  dictates  to  the  company  and  says,  "We 
shall  enforce  the  safety  rules." 

We  just  want  some  co-operation  between 
management,  the  government  and  the  union. 
When  I  say  "the  union"  I  mean  the  worker, 
the  man  who  has  to  live  up  to  those  rules 
and  is  most  likely  to  be  hurt  if  there  is  a 
violation  of  those  rules  or  if  the  rules  are  not 
adequate  to  cover  his  situation. 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  support  this  amend- 
ment in  the  sense  that  I  think  the  member 
has  really  tried  to  bring  forth  an  amendment 
that  will  give  the  worker  some  help.  I  am 
somewhat  bothered  by  the  fact  that  in  com- 
mittee he  would  vote  against  the  principle 
and  then,  in  this  House,  bring  forth  another 
amendment  that  tries  to  get  him  out  of  the 
jackpot  he  put  himself  into. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  the  ones  in  the  jackpot 
and  you  are  going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  are  on  record  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Bukator:  My  God,  how  you  warp  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  Liberals  vote  against 
every  amendment. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going 
to   vote   against   this    amendment   because   it 
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does  not  make  any  sense.  What  he  is  saying 
is  that  the  union  and  the  company  in  com- 
mittee shall  overrule— or  I  should  say  that  the 
company  and  the  union  in  committee  is  going 
to  overrule  the  company.  They  do  not  have 
that  authority.  We  know  they  do  not  have 
that  authority.  We  do  not  want  them  to  have 
that  authority.  All  we  want  is  a  fair  shake 
when  it  comes  down  to  talking  about  the 
rules;  at  least  be  in  on  the  enforcement  of 
rules. 

We  also  recognize  that  it  is  management's 
responsibility  to  enforce  the  rules  and  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  this  gov- 
ernment to  make  sure  that  management 
enforces  the  rules.  All  we  want  is  some  say 
in  how  the  rules  are  applied  and  some  say  in 
what  the  rules  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  That  is 
tokenism. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East. 

Mr.  R.  Cisborn  (Hamilton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  my  colleagues  in  opposing 
this  amendment.  The  Liberal  Party  is  wonder- 
ing why,  and  there  are  several  very  important 
reasons  why. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  bill,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  management  oriented.  The 
employees  or  the  union  through  the  whole 
piece  have  no  say  in  the  safety  operation. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  improvement— and  I 
said  this  on  the  second  reading— in  the  safety 
operation  of  the  mine  from  the  previous  situa- 
tion. 

Section  161  gives  the  management  the 
sole  right— the  management  or  its  agent— 
to  determine  the  competence  and  qualifica- 
tions of  an  employee  working  in  or  about  the 
mine.  There  is  nothing  that  follows  that  is 
going  to  assist  the  employees,  whether  there 
is  an  organized  group  or  an  unorganized 
group  in  sharing  the  participation  in  safety 
that  is  needed.  We  have  to  change  that  first 
section  to  give  joint  recognition  to  qualifica- 
tion and  competence  so  that  we  can  start 
from  a  base  of  joint  participation  in  the 
workman's  welfare  in  confidence. 

In  the  amendment,  I  am  afraid  that  it 
might  put  the  union  or  an  employee  in  a 
joint  safety  committee  in  the  position  of  being 
responsible  in  case  of  civil  suit  cases.  A 
negligent  charge  against  the  company  through 
various  commissions  or  inspection  depart- 
ments or  through  civil  courts  could  lay  that 
onus  upon  the  union  or  an  employee's  group. 
They  just  cannot  accept  that  responsibility- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Are  you  in 
favour  or  not  in  favour?  Make  up  your  mind. 

Mr.  Cisborn:  —because  the  final  say  in 
the  operation  of  the  mine,  in  the  whole  con- 
cept of  this  bill,  is  left  solely  with  manage- 
ment. So  we  have  to  oppose  it  on  that 
ground.  We  are  in  favour  of  joint  mandatory 
safety  committees  where  they  operate  in  a 
co-operative  way  to  have  a  dialogue  about 
the  hazards  and  the  needs  for  safety  develop- 
ment in  the  mine,  but  that  should  not  put 
them  in  any  position  of  responsibility. 

All  of  the  well-known  and  authoritative 
reports  that  have  been  submitted  by  Roach 
and  others  have  recommended  that  it  be 
mandatory  to  establish  joint  safety  commit- 
tees with  equal  numbers  where  they  have 
meetings  and  their  minutes  are  sent  to  The 
Department  of  Labour  and  to  the  company 
and  to  the  union  or  employee  groups,  so  that 
there  can  be  a  follow-up  to  see  if  safety 
measures  are  being  carried  out  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  I  think  it  would  be  a  danger 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Nixon:    Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  hon. 

minister  comments- 
Mr.    Chairman:    The    hon.    leader   of    the 

Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  seems  strange  that  the  NDP 
cannot  support  us  in  this  amendment.  As  the 
member  for  Welland  South  has  said,  this 
means  that  there  is  a  real  partnership  with 
equal  representation  from  management  and 
labour  that  are  going  to  concern  themselves 
with  mine  safety. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  to  believe  the  one 
member  of  the  NDP  who  felt  that  the  labour 
side  should  have  all  of  the  responsibility  for 
this,  or  the  member  who  just  spoke  who  felt 
that  labour  should  take  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  for  this.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  way  this  section  is  set  out  it  would  estab- 
lish the  kind  of  partnership- 
Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  would  like  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  members  said  that  the  union  should 
have  no  say  whatsoever,  or  total  say? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Hamilton  East 
has  indicated  that  he  felt  that  labour  could 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  such  a  commit- 
tee, and  this  is  what  I  find  strange  to  accept; 
because  this  would  establish  the  kind  of 
partnership  which,  surely,  the  working  man 
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must  have  if  he  is  going  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing  with  management  in  insisting  that 
the  safety  provisions  and  inspection  and  so 
on  are  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  is 
acceptable  to  all  concerned? 

Surely  the  labour  segment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  have  access  to  all  sorts  of 
opportunities  and,  in  fact,  responsibilities  for 
upgrading  the  safety  situation  in  mining 
circumstances?  I  am  horrified  that  the  NDP 
are  not  prepared  to  support  us  on  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  expect  the  govern- 
ment should  give  it  the  kind  of  consideration 
that  would  lead  them  to  support  it  as  well. 

This  is  the  sort  of  partnership  that  all 
members  of  the  Legislature  should  surely  be 
prepared  to  foster,  not  only  with  their  voice, 
but  with  their  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  the  Liberals  would  introduce 
this  amendment  now,  particularly  when  in 
committee  every  time  we  tried  to  introduce 
the  concept  of  labour  and  management  con- 
sultation or  discussion  or  dialogue  they 
opposed  the  thing  and  voted  against  it  in 
every  one  of  the  amendments  that  we  intro- 
duced. 

An  hon.  member:  They  voted  against  us 
every  time. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  point  of 
order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  Order  please! 

The  hon.  member  for  Welland  South  has 
risen  on  a  point  of  order.  I  would  like  to 
hear  that  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  is  only  one  section 
that  was  passed— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  committee  our  members  had  supported  the 
amendments  put  forth  by  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  hardly  a  point  of 
order.  That  is  an  argument. 

The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
same  point,  they  were  very  rarely  in  com- 
mittee, and  if  they  were,  there  was  only  one 
man,   and   on  all  occasions,  or  most  of  the 


occasions  as  I  can  remember— and  I  was  there 
at  every  meeting— they  voted  against  us. 

This  would  be  a  very  nice  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  provided  labour  had  the  same 
right  to  make  a  decision  in  a  plant  or  in  a 
mine  as  management  has,  and  this  is  not  the 
case.  Labour  does  not  have  this  decision 
right  now.  It  has  no  say  whatsoever,  and 
therefore  a  committee  will  only  be  a  token 
effort,  a  sop  thrown  to  labour  saying,  "We 
have  a  committee.  However,  in  the  end,  the 
final  decision  will  be  made  by  management." 

This  is  what  this  amendment  implies  here. 
And  as  long  as  management  has  the  final  say, 
or  makes  the  final  decision,  then  this  is  a  very 
irrelevant  motion  and  under  those  purposes  it 
should  be  opposed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  have  heard  many  argu- 
ments in  this  House  from  time  to  time  and 
especially  from  this  gentleman  from  Sudbury 
East.  He  convinced  me  that  in  the  mining 
country  many  people  were  injured  and  the 
government  and  the  management  did  not  care 
one  iota  for  them.  He  argued  along  the  lines 
that  labour  had  no  say  in  the  matter  at  all. 
My  colleague  brings  in  an  amendment  that 
makes  sense,  at  least  management  and  labour 
will  sit  down  and  discuss  the  problem— and 
they  are  opposing  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why, 
Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  opposing  this— 

An  hon.  member:  You  tell  them,  tell  them. 

Mr.  Bukator:  —simply  because  they  have 
not  brought  the  amendment  in. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  should  have  been  in 
committee. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Now  I  know  their  amendment 
or  ours  will  not  take  effect  with  this  govern- 
ment, but  at  least  our  people,  the  Liberal 
Party,  had  put  the  record  straight.  We  want 
labour  to  have  an  opportunity— laugh  if  you 
will  but  you  must  face  the  facts.  For  the  first 
time  you  will  have- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Ask  the  members  who 
were  there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Why  do  you  hecklers  not 
smarten  up  a  little  bit?  Talk  about  disrespect. 
These  are  the  biggest  hecklers  and  the  most 
deceitful  group  of  people  that  you  have  ever 
run  across.  They  whistle  and  blow  at  the 
same  time.  I  said  that  once  before  and  I  say 
it  to  you  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bukator:  There  was  management 
where  they  happen  to  be,  where  management 
is;  and  there  was  labour,  where  labour  hap- 
pens to  be.  And  they  sit  there  deceiving  the 
public  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  We  are  not  discuss- 
the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  NDP.  We  are 
discussing  a  motion. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Absolutely  we  are,  and  a 
good  one  too.  I  should  read  it  into  the  record 
again.  Apparently  they  did  not  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  the  folly  of  the  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this- 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Sit  down  and  do  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bukator:  —is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  management  to  be  able  to  sit  down  with 
labour  to  discuss  the  problems  that  they  have 
to  wrestle  with  and  discuss.  And  why  should 
management  not  have  the  final  say?  Do  they 
not  have  the  money  in  the  project  to  start 
with? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes.  We  have  the  people; 
you  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Bukator:  You  have  the  people?  My 
friend  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  you  get  the  people 
with  you  or  with  your  attitudes  on  that  side 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister 
have  any  comments? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  Just  merely  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  have 
gone  through  this  nightmare  many  times 
before. 

Mr.  Bukator:  You  will  go  through  it  again 
many  times. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:    I  am  sure! 

It  is  merely  that  we  have  argued  through 
some  of  those  principles— some  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  we  are  talking  about— in  meeting 
after  meeting  of  that  committee,  day  after 
day,  and  as  it  turned  out  month  after  month. 

Mr.  Martel:    No  Liberals  in  attendance. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  There  is  no  question 
about  my  attitude  or  this  government's  atti- 


tude respecting  the  encouragement  of  mean- 
ingful safety  committees  in  the  mines  and  in 
any  mining  venture.  However,  here  we  are 
talking  about  the  legal  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  safety  provisions  and  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  members  that  there  is  a 
very  grave  difference  here. 

The  philosophy,  the  concept  behind  this 
Act  is  that  management  must  be  responsible, 
legally  responsible,  responsible  in  a  matter 
in  which  they  can  be  prosecuted  and  respon- 
sible in  such  a  manner  that  much  upgrading 
can  be  done  within  the  mines  as  far  as  equip- 
ment, qualifications,  personnel  and  facilities 
are  concerned  and  in  no  way  do  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  will  come  anywhere 
near  to  helping  that  situation. 

Rather,  I  think  it  would  be  a  backward 
step,  bearing  in  mind  the  concept  that  we 
have  that  management  must  be  responsible. 
Now,  when  that  concept  is  changed  then  we 
are  into  a  different  ball  game  completely.  But 
certainly  at  this  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
labour-management  relationships  in  the  min- 
ing industry,  I  simply  feel  that  we  cannot 
impose  that  type  of  legal  responsibility. 

As  I  say,  the  touchstone  of  this  Act,  the 
main  principle  embodied  in  the  Act,  is  that 
we  want  management  to  be  responsible  for 
any  errors  in  the  safety  field  whatsoever,  and 
this  would,  I  fear,  open  the  door  to  permit 
someone  to  pass  the  buck  somewhere  along 
the  line,  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  under 
the  Act  and  we  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
in  the  future  and  this  is  the  whole  reason 
why  we  are  tightening  the  Act  up  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  You  and  the  NDP  have  a  lot 
in  common. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Haggerty's  motion  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:    We  will  have  a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  Is  it  agreeable 
to- 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
assume  we  can  stack  these,  can  we? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mittee that  we  stack  these  votes,  including 
this  one? 

Agreed  to. 

Are  there  any  comments,  questions  or 
amendments  to  any  other  subsection  of  sec- 
tion 2? 
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All  right,  section  3  of  the  bill  is  on  page 
234. 

Mr.  Jackson:    Cculd  you  go  to  165? 
An  hon.  member:   We  have  passed  that. 
Mr.  Chairman:    We  have  passed  that. 
Mr.  Jackson:    —before  the  other- 
Mr.  Chairman:    I  asked  if  there  were  any 

comments,  questions- 
Mr.   Jackson:     I   am   sorry.     There   was   so 

much  noise  back  there- 
Mr.    Chairman:     —or   amendments    to    any 

subsection  of  section  2. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   Even  before  the  member  from  Water- 
loo rose,  my  colleague  was  on  the  floor  ask- 
ing- 
Mr.  Chairman:    What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  point  of  order  is  that  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  had  indicated  be- 
fore the  original  speaker  even  spoke  on  his 
amendment,  that  he  had  an  amendment  to 
section  165— 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  section  165  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  —and  the  record  will  bear  this 
out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  section  in  the 
bill  called  165. 

An  hon.  member:  There  certainly  is.  Page 

7. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  is  this,  one- 
upmanship  or  something? 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  apparently  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Chairman  in  calling 
the  subsections  of  section  2,  I  will  entertain 
further  discussions  on  any  subsequent  sub- 
sections of  section  2. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  do  not  want  to  wait  for 
you. 

Mr.  Jackson:   I  apologize,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Mi*.  Chairman:  The  hon  member— is  there 
anything  up  to  subsection  161?  If  not,  the 
hon.  member  for  Timiskaming  on  subsection 
161  of  section  2. 


Mr.  Jackson:  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  165  subsection  3(b). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  165,  on  what  page? 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  is  on  page  7. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  165,  subsection  3? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Subsection  3,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  section  165  be  amended  by  re- 
numbering section  165,  subsection  3,  as 
section  165,  subsection  3(a),  and  adding  the 
following  subsection  3(b),  to  read  as  follows: 

Where  reasonable  medical  evidence  is 
submitted  to  indicate  that  the  medical 
practitioner  designated  under  section  165 
3(a)  has  erred  in  his  diagnosis  or  judge- 
ment, then  a  final  decision  as  to  the  work- 
man's physical  fitness  shall  be  made  by  a 
medical  officer  appointed  under  section 
167(g)  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Jackson  moves,  it  need 
not  be  seconded,  that  section  165  of  the  Act 
and  subsection  2  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by 
renumbering  section  165,  subsection  3,  as 
section  165,  subsection  3(a),  and  adding  the 
following  subsection  3(b),  to  read  as  follows: 

Where  reasonable  medical  evidence  is 
submitted  to  indicate  that  the  medical 
practitioner  designated  under  section  165 
3(a)  has  erred  in  his  diagnosis  or  judgement, 
then  a  final  decision  as  to  the  workman's 
physical  fitness  shall  be  made  by  a  medical 
officer  appointed  under  section  167(g)  of 
this  Act. 

The  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  help  the  workman 
who  is  refused  a  job  progression  because  of 
lack  of  physical  fitness  and  who,  because  of 
conflicting  medical  evidence,  does  not  believe 
that  he  should  be  refused  a  job.  Under  sub- 
section 3(a),  it  says  that  the  person  examined 
by  a  medical  practitioner  who  is  okayed  by 
the  company  or  accepted  by  the  company, 
and  told  that  he  is  not  physically  fit  to  hold 
that  job,  is  denied  his  right  to  that  job,  even 
though  he  may  have  earned  the  right  to 
progression  through  collective  bargaining  and 
through  the  usual  seniority  provisions  in  a 
collective  bargaining  contract. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  even  doctors  are  not 
infallible;  doctors  do  make  mistakes.  There 
should  be  some  provision  to  allow  a  man  to 
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at  least  have  a  hearing  on  whether  or  not 
the  doctor  has  erred  in  his  judgement.  We 
feel  that  a  man  who  may  have  spent  20 
years  on  a  job,  or  even  two  years  on  a  job, 
waiting  for  his  chance  to  progress  to  a  higher 
classification  —  which  usually  means  more 
money  and  better  benefits— should  not  be 
refused  on  the  sole  basis  of  a  doctor's  opinion 
when  there  is  reasonable  evidence  to  show 
that  that  doctor  has  erred  in  his  opinion  or 
in  his  judgement. 

We  feel  the  obvious  person  to  go  to  is  a 
medical  officer  appointed  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  or  under  The  Work- 
man's Compensation  Act.  We  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  his  judgement  not  so  much  as 
a  doctor  as  a  referee.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  minister  reconsider  the  stand  he  took  in 
committee  and  allow  a  workman  some  appeal 
from  a  doctor's  judgement  that  is  questioned 
—or  if  there  is  reasonable  medical  evidence 
to  show  that  the  doctor  has  erred  in  his 
diagnosis. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  South. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  discussed  this  aspect  at 
length  in  committee  and  I  have  detailed  a 
case  here  in  the  House  of  how  a  man  apply- 
ing for  a  hoistman's  job  was  turned  down  by 
a  general  practitioner  because  he  was  colour 
blind.  The  man  went  to  the  specialist  that  the 
particular  company  sent  their  employees  to 
for  eye  examination.  The  eye  specialist  said 
that  he  was  not  colour  blind,  but  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  as  it  has  been  the 
company  said  "The  doctor  acceptable  to  us 
said  he  was  colour  blind"  and  he  was  refused 
his  promotion. 

I  think  that  it  is  possible,  maybe  not  very 
often,  but  it  is  possible  for  a  doctor  to  err  in 
his  diagnosis.  I  think  that  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  particular  individual,  if  he  feels  that  a 
wrong  decision  has  been  made,  should  have 
recourse  to  have  his  case  reconsidered  by 
somebody  else.  In  this  case,  we  are  suggesting 
that  it  is  a  doctor  who  makes  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  examinations. 

The  minister  promised  in  committee  that 
he  would  take  a  look  at  this  and  see  if  he 
could  find  some  way  around  it.  I  think  that 
this  amendment  suggested  by  my  colleague 
from  Timiskaming  meets  that  need.  It  would 
mean  that  there  would  not  be  a  sense  of 
injustice  as  there  now  is  in  certain  people.  I 
think  that  a  doctor,  in  terms  of  a  referee, 
could  evaluate  the  evidence  of  both  sides  and 
could    make    a    further    examination;    or,    if 


necessary,  could  send  to  another  specialist  to 
have  the  diagnosis  either  confirmed  or 
rejected. 

I  appeal  to  the  minister  to  accept  this 
amendment  which  really  is  not  going  to  upset 
the  principle  of  his  Act  in  any  way,  and  which 
would  guarantee  for  the  people  in  the 
industry  a  feeling  that  they  were  getting  as 
full  consideration  as  they  could  expect  in 
any  matter. 


Mr.     Chairman: 
Sudbury  East. 


The     hon.     member     for 


Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  has 
been  haggled  over  a  long  time.  I  think  as  we 
worked  over  the  amendments  the  other  night 
we  have  come,  I  would  suggest,  to  a  position 
that  the  minister  could  accept.  The  turmoil 
that  seemed  to  exist  at  the  time  we  discussed 
this  in  committee  was  what  machinery  could 
be  set  up  to  work  out  the  relatively  few  cases 
that  might  come  forward. 

I  have  recently  written  the  minister  about 
a  similar  instance  of  a  man  with  tuberculosis 
who  has  been  told— at  the  least  the  version  I 
get  from  him  is  that  the  doctor  has  indicated, 
the  company  doctor  has  indicated— he  is 
totally  disabled.  There  has  go  to  be  some 
form  whereby  we  can  get  an  independent 
assessment  of  the  man— any  man,  I  am  not 
just  talking  about  this  man  now— but  any  man 
who  runs  into  this  type  of  problem,  where  he 
can  get  a  just  examination  and  a  fair  analysis. 

Always  the  fear  is  there  that  if  these 
doctors  are  hired  by  the  company,  or 
approved  by  the  company,  they  are  in  the 
control  of  the  company.  I  think  if  we  have 
some  form  of  medical  referee— if  we  want  to 
term  it  that— who  could  assess  each  of  these 
cases,  as  I  say  there  would  not  be  that  many, 
we  certainly  would  alleviate  a  lot  of  the  mis- 
trust that  exists  at  the  present  time  when 
these  situations  arise.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
going  to  change  any  principle  except— I  am 
really  grasping  for  straws  here— that  we  might 
be  infringing,  the  minister  might  say  we  are 
infringing  on  the  company's  right  to  make  the 
final  decision. 

I  think  that  would  be  stretching  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  taking  anything  away  from  the 
company  under  the  terms  that  the  minister 
wants  in  his  bill  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
urge  the  minister  to  accept  this  amendment. 


Mr.    Chairman:    The    hon. 
member  for  Brantford. 


minister?    The 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  is  happening  here 
is  there  is  an  effort  or  an  attempt  to  try  to 
humanize   this   bill,   to   try   to   humanize   the 
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whole  industrial  process.  The  minister  knows 
and  I  know  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
medical  analysis  or  medical  examinations. 
Anybody  who  has  dealt  with  the  compensa- 
tion board  or  any  other  medical  agency  will 
find  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  health  of  an  individual.  This  has  come  up 
in  many  cases.  All  we  are  doing  here  is 
something  that  is  enshrined  in  the  McRuer 
report— it  is  enshrined  in  various  other 
reports— it  is  to  give  the  individual  another 
chance;  give  him  an  opportunity. 

He  has  been  rejected  by  one.  Perhaps  he 
may  feel  that  there  was  an  injustice,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  my  colleagues;  let  us  give  him 
another  chance.  Let  us  find  another  doctor 
and  perhaps  this  will  either  substantiate  the 
original  decision;  or  else,  perhaps,  there  is 
an  element  of  doubt  and  the  man  would  go 
away  from  there  with  a  feeling  that  he 
has  been  treated  fairly.  This  is  all  we  ask 
for  in  this  amendment.  I  cannot  see,  in  the 
light  of  that  sort  of  reason,  in  the  light  of 
present-day  responsibility,  how  you  could 
possibly  reject  this   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  the  hon.  minister  any 
comments? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  member  for  Sudbury  East  said,  I  think  he 
used  the  wrong  phraseology— he  was  grasp- 
ing at  straws— I  think  really  what  we  are 
doing  is  threshing  over  all  old  straws.  As 
has  been  indicated  here,  we  did  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  committee  and  these 
arguments  were  gone  over  at  that  time.  First 
of  all,  just  let  me  say  this;  that  in  the  two 
cases  mentioned,  we  have  had  some  investi- 
gation of  them  both— there  are  only  two 
cases  that  we  know  of  in  which  even  this 
allegation  has  been  made.  In  each  of  diose 
cases,  my  understanding  is  that  there  were 
certainly  other  reasons,  medical  reasons,  and 
these  were  indicated  to  the  people  them- 
selves. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  House,  the  hoist- 
man,  as  I  understand  it  in  my  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  individuals  in  any  mining 
operation. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  he  is  not. 

Hon.    A.    F.    Lawrence:    He    has    to    be    a 

healthy  individual;  he  has  to  be  an  alert 
individual.  He  has  to  have,  I  would  say, 
over  and  above  the  normal  medical  qualifi- 
cations for  the  job  as  far  as  alertness  is 
concerned.  He  is  an  extremely  important 
individual  in  the  whole  setup. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Is  he 
an  engineer? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Certainly  the  situ- 
ation at  the  moment  is  that  he  requires  a 
medical  certificate.  This  cannot  be  any 
medical  certificate  from  any  general  practi- 
tioner. Under  the  concept  of  this  Act  we 
are  imposing  this  legal  responsibility  upon 
management.  Therefore,  the  person  who 
hands  out  that  certificate  obviously  must 
have  the  confidence  and  trust  of  people  who 
are  legally  responsible  for  the  basis  of  the 
appointment,  namely,  that  individual. 

Mr.  Martel:  No  one  is  suggesting  any  dif- 
ferent. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now  sir,  I  merely 
say  to  you— and  again  perhaps  this  is  an 
argument  that  is  far  out— supposing  there 
was  a  dispute  somewhere  along  the  line  in 
respect  of  a  person's  medical  capabilities 
in  this  most  important  job:  supposing  the 
management  did  have  full  confidence  in  a 
medical  practitioner  who  gave  a  certificate 
that  the  man  was  incapable,  due  to  medical 
reasons,  of  carrying  out  the  job,  and  sup- 
posing this  was  overruled  at  a  later  date  by 
someone  else,  I  am  just  afraid  that  this  would 
be,  number  one,  a  breach  in  the  door  of 
that  legal  responsibility.  You  could  see  how 
this  could  certainly  be  expanded  and  ex- 
pounded upon. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  bit  far-fetched! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  is  a  bit  far  out, 
there  is  no  question  of  it.    I  have  indicated 
in  the  committee  that  once  this  Act- 
Mr.  Jackson:  The  minister  is  saying— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  sorry,  may  I 
finish  what  I  was  saying  please? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  He  thinks 
you  have  a  right  to  know  this. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  saying  this 
to  you  that  on  the  completion  in  this  House 
of  this  bill,  sir,  if  it  is  passed  by  the  House 
and  if  the  bill  comes  into  full  force  and 
effect,  I  have  indicated  that  one  of  our  first 
priorities  within  the  department  will  be  to 
set  up  a  committee,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  the  industry,  management 
and  labour,  and  perhaps  others  not  connected 
with  either  side  in  this  matter,  to  review 
this  and  a  number  of  other  questions  that 
have  come  up  in  the  course  of  this  review  of 
this  Act.  I  agree  that  I  wish  at  the  moment 
I  could  find  some  sort  of  satisfactory  appeal 
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procedures,  because  certainly  any  medical 
practitioner  is  human  and  can  make  mistakes, 
just  like  everyone  else.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  answer.  I  think  this  is  still 
a  little  bit  woolly  and  vague.  I  would  like 
more  time  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  I 
would  like  more  people  who  know  more 
about  it  than  any  member  in  the  House, 
including  myself,  to  take  a  look  at  the  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  M  artel:  Who  appoints  the  silicosis 
referee  board? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  This  has  been  sug- 
gested before.  As  I  say,  we  are  looking  at 
the  thing  and  we  want  more  investigation 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  happens  to  the  people  in 
the  meantime? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  But  I  just  say  this 
to  you,  sir,  the  promotion  of  hoistmen  is 
not  the  type  of  promotion  that  should  lend 
itself  solely  and  strictly  to  seniority  by  any 
means  at  all. 

Mr.  Jackson:   No  one  is  saying  it  is. 
Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  And  so  far- 
Mr.  Martel:  No  one  is  suggesting  that. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —I  have  had  no 
allegation  made  to  me  that  the  existing 
procedure  has  been  utilized  by  any  manage- 
ment to  keep  someone  out  of  a  well-deserved 
promotion  for  any  reason,  or  on  any  basis, 
other  than  medical  grounds.  So,  in  other 
words,  we  are  getting  right  back  to  where 
we  started. 

Mr.    Ferrier:    It    just    happens? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  might  have  hap- 
pened. I  am  not  denying  that  it  has  hap- 
pened. I  am  just  saying  that  I  have  had  no 
case  brought  to  my  attention  where  this 
allegation  has  seriously  been  made  by  any- 
responsible  person,  either  within  or  without 
the   Legislature. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Is  the  minister  saying  I  am 
not  responsible? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  saying  that  if 
the  member— in  the  case  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cochrane  South  brought  to  this 
House— is  alleging  that  in  that  case  a  denial 
of  promotion  was  made,  for  other  than  medi- 
cal reasons,  then  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  that  has  not  been  proved  to  my  satis- 
faction   as   yet. 


Mr.  Jackson:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  minister  is  reading  some- 
thing into  my  colleague's  words  that  was  not 
there— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Let  us  get  together 
then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  There  is  no  point  of 
order.    The  hon.  minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  right,  the  hon. 
member  is  sitting  in  his  seat.  I  will  sit  down 
and  I  will  let  him  say  it  then.  Is  he  alleging 
that,  in  the  case  that  he  has  brought  to  me 
and  indicated  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
there  were  reasons  other  than  medical  reasons 
for  the  denial  of  that  promotion  to  the  gentle- 
man he  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  Cisborn:  He  said  there  were  political 
reasons. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  reasons  were  these.  The 
general  practitioner  said  this  man  was  colour- 
blind and  therefore  the  company  would  not 
allow  him  to  take  the  hoistman's  job.  The 
union  sent  the  man  to  a  specialist,  a  Dr. 
Jamieson,  who  was  in  Kirkland  Lake  at  the 
time  and  who  happened  to  be  the  same 
specialist  who  examined  the  eyes  of  the 
management  of  that  particular  mine. 

This  specialist  said  the  man  was  not 
colour-blind,  that  the  general  practitioner  had 
erred  in  his  diagnosis.  But  the  management 
said  the  doctor  acceptable  to  them  said  he 
was  colour-blind,  so  under  the  existing  legis- 
lation they  denied  him  the  job.  Surely  in 
that  kind  of  a  case  the  referee  would  decide 
between  the  two  doctors?  It  would  seem  to 
me  on  the  surface  that  the  specialist  would 
probably  be  more  qualified  to  make  that  kind 
of  a  diagnosis  than  the  general  practitioner. 

Mr.  Cisborn:  Just  a  fair  appeal  situation. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Just  a  fair  appeal;  that  is  all, 
but  this  was  the  basis  of  it. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
I  am  saying  is  that  in  a  case  such  as  that,  if 
there  was  any  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  as  to 
the  medical  capabilities  or  the  medical  con- 
dition of  anybody  in  this  most- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  could  be  a  matter  of  medical  knowledge, 
that  the  general  practitioner  did  not  have  the 
medical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  physical  ailments  or  problems  of  this 
individual. 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now  that  we  have 
had  that  addition,  may  I  continue  with  what 
I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman? 

In  any  case  where  there  is  any  doubt  in 
anybody's  mind  as  to  the  capabilities  of  a 
man  for  this  important  job,  due  to  health 
reasons,  then  certainly  I  think  management 
would  be  more  than  justified  in  rejecting  that 
person. 

Now  in  this  case,  my  understanding  was 
there  were  other  reasons  than  the  colour- 
blindness proposition.  I  may  be  wrong  in 
that.  It  has  been  some  time  since  that  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  but  that  was  my 
understanding— unless  I  have  the  case  mixed 
up  with  another  one,  but  I  think  there  were 
only  the  two  that  have  ever  been  brought  to 
my  attention  while  I  have  been  in  this  office. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  hon.  members  is 
this:  I  agree  that  we  have  got  to  work  out 
some  sort  of  an  appeal  provision,  which  can 
be  satisfactory  and  which  can  leave  where 
it  rightfully  belongs  under  the  concept  of 
this  Act  the  legal  responsibility  for  choosing 
a  person,  especially  in  this  particularly  impor- 
tant job. 

I  am  really,  therefore,  agreeing  with  the 
principle  espoused  here.  I  indicated  in  com- 
mittee that  I  agreed  with  that  principle.  I 
said  that  we  would  take  another  look  at  it 
and  that  I  hoped  to  have  some  more  worth- 
while knowledge  at  that  time  that  can  be 
presented  here  in  this  House  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  I  mean  if  we  want  to  quibble 
about  it  and  get  into  technicalities,  I  would 
be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  are  not  saying  it  is. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  most  of  the  committee 
meetings  I  had  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
rudeness.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford 
has  something  to  say  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  never  says  anything  any- 
way. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  But  here,  for 
instance,  the  wording  of  this  amendment  is 
"where  reasonable  medical  evidence  is  sub- 
mitted." Reasonable  medical  evidence  to 
whom?  Submitted  to  whom?  And  by  whom? 
So  I  mean,  right  off  the  bat,  in  the  first  four 
or  five  words  of  the  thing,  it  still  leaves  a  lot 
of  vagueness. 

I  agree  with  the  principle  which  I  believe 
the  hon.  member  is  espousing,  as  I  agreed  to 
it  in  committee.  I  said  we  will  find  ways  of 


working  this  out  with  the  help  of  manage- 
ment and  union,  once  we  get  this  bill  through 
and  once  we  get  the  committee  going.  In  the 
meantime,  I  really  do  not  feel  that  there 
have  been  any  great  hardships,  or  any  great 
number  of  hardships. 

I  really  feel  that  we  have  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  on  the  hoistman's  job.  Certainly, 
if  I  had  the  responsibility  in  management  and 
anyone  came  along  with  any  far-fetched 
medical  reason  for  a  person  not  to  be 
appointed  to  a  hoistman's  job,  I  would 
certainly  feel  that  I  would  have  to  consider 
it— even  if  it  were  only  one  opinion  out  of 
four. 

This  may  be  a  very  great  hardship,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  to  that  person.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  in  those  cases  that  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  in  the  long 
run  I  do  not  think  that  the  individuals  them- 
selves have  suffered,  because  they  have  been 
transferred  to  other  equal  paying  jobs  by 
their  seniority  rights  under  the  bargaining 
agreement.  But  here  we  are  dealing  with  a 
special  man,  the  hoistman— and  he  is  a  very 
special  man.  This  is  why  these  special  pro- 
visions are  put  in.  I  really  think  that  we  can 
work  the  thing  out  in  ways  other  than  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member,  I  think, 
for  Welland  South.  We  have  had  numerous 
speakers  from  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right,  fine. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  just  like  to  touch 
on  this  subject.  The  minister  said  that  the 
hoistman  is  a  rather  special  man  on  the  job 
and  I  would  have  to  concur  with  this.  But  has 
the  minister  given  any  consideration  to  say- 
ing that  the  hoistmen  should  be  licensed  the 
same  as  the  hoistmen  are  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour?  Maybe  this  could  resolve 
some  of  the  problems  for  the  hoistmen  that 
we  have  in  the  mines  today.  I  think  he  should 
be  licensed.  It  is  a  very  important  job. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  If  the  hon.  member 
is  asking  me  if  any  consideration  has  been 
given,  he  sat  through  a  couple  of  days  of 
those  hearings  anyway  and  heard  consider- 
ation being  given  to  it.  He  knows  that  this 
has   been    a   bone   of   contention   now   for   a 
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couple  of  years  and  people  within  the  unions 
and  even  people  within  the  hoistmen's  occu- 
pation are  quite  split  about  it.  I  will  not  get 
into  that  argument,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  applicable  to  this  particular  section,  but 
there  are  two  quite  different  schools  of  feel- 
ing; but  the  member  knows  that  consideration 
has  been  given  to  this  aspect. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  is  right.  But  if  it  is 
that  important,  though,  I  thought  perhaps  the 
minister  had  got  the  message  in  committee 
and  that  he  would  bring  in  an  amendment  to 
license  hoist  operators  in  mines. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  almost  unnecessary  division  that  we 
are  coming  to.  The  minister  accepts  the 
principle  that  is  contained  in  the  amendment. 
He  is  unhappy  about  the  wording  and  he  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  appropriate  device.  If, 
in  fact,  the  case  put  by  the  member  for 
Cochrane  South  is  accurate— and  I  trust  my 
colleague's  integrity  wholly,  as  does  the  min- 
ister—and there  has  been  no  other  information 
educed  beyond  medical  reasons  that  we  know 
of  in  this  House,  and  even  if  then  one  person 
or  two  people  were  adversely  effected  in  the 
province,  that  would  be  unfortunate,  why  not 
stand  down  the  clause  and  provide  even  in  a 
matter  of  a  supper  break  an  avenue  of  appeal 
simply  to  the  minister,  until  such  time  as  he 
is  able  to  draft  the  appropriate  clause? 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  in  the  interim, 
accepting  the  minister's  assurances  that  at 
some  point  he  is  going  to  acquire  a  method  of 
appeal,  why  not  provide  something  simple, 
like  an  appeal  to  the  minister,  which  may 
spur  him  to  an  early  amendment  of  the 
legislation  so  that  the  minister  would  not 
have  to  cope  with  individual  appeals  although 
by  his  own  admission  they  would  be  very 
rare  and  highly  irregular  in  terms  of  number. 
It  just  seems  to  me  that  it  is  such  a  com- 
pelling point,  it  is  such  a  simple  point,  it 
affects  directly  the  lives  of  individual  people 
in  the  mining  industry— not  that  many,  but 
quite  decisively  if  it  should  occur— that  the 
minister  should  be  flexible  enough  not  to 
leave  it  for  a  number  of  months  but  to  say, 
"All  right,  in  the  interim,  they  can  come  to 
me  or  to  my  deputy  or  to  someone  I  designate 
and  I  will  then  in  the  session  of  1971  intro- 
duce an  amendment  which  formalizes  that 
process." 

Now  surely  that  is  something  to  which  the 
minister  can  adapt.  This  is  a  reasonable 
request  being  put  by  the  opposition. 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
can  do  is  reiterate  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  are  the  medical  capabilities,  or  the 
capabilities  due  to  medical  reasons,  of  people 
to  do  an  important  job.  Now  I  am  not  capable 
of  deciding  that.  Neither  is  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  not  a  doctor. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  What  I  can  do  and 
what  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  cases— 
the  two  that  have  been  brought  to  me  in  the 
time  that  I  have  been  in  this  office— is  merely 
reiterate  to  management  that  something  is 
screwy  somewhere,  that  obviously  where  one 
has  two  conflicting  medical  opinions,  things 
should  be  looked  at  again,  and  I  have  full 
confidence  that  this  will  be  done.  However  I 
cannot  be  mealy  mouthed  about  it,  I  do  not 
think,  in  respect  of  management.  I  cannot  pin 
upon  them  this  legal,  technical  responsibility 
for  safety  in  the  mines  and  then  come  to  them 
and  ask  them  to  water  it  down  in  respect  of 
one  of  the  most  important  individuals  within 
the  mine. 

Mr.  Martel:  No  one  is  suggesting  that  at 
all. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  I  am  saying  here 
is  that  I  appreciate  that  in  decisions  such  as 
this  that  can  affect,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
economic  livelihood  of  one  man  and  the 
actual  lives  of  a  great  many  other  men,  on 
the  other,  then  in  any  case  of  doubt,  then  the 
answer  should  be  no. 

But  I  am  not  happy  about  the  lack  of  an 
appeal  procedure  where  there  may  have  been 
a  mistake  made,  I  will  put  it  that  way.  I  want 
to  rectify  it,  but  I  want  to  rectify  it  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  experience  of  people  who 
are  more  involved  in  the  mechanics  of  these 
things  than  the  hon.  member  or  myself.  This 
is  why  I  have  indicated  this  will  be  one  of 
the  first  subjects  on  the  agenda  of  the  minis- 
ter's advisory  committee  on  safety  in  mining 
which  will  be  set  up. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chainnan,  using  the  min- 
ister's own  argument:  He  says  that  he  does 
not  want  to  depend  on  an  appeal  for  a  man 
to  go  and  change  a  decision  that  a  doctor  has 
already  made,  that  he  is  not  fit  and  therefore 
should  not  be  able  to  run  the  hoist.  But,  by 
the  same  token,  what  about  the  man  who  is 
unfit  and  has  been  passed  by  a  doctor  who 
has  erred  in  his  diagnosis? 

I  am  sure  that  he  would  say  to  the  com- 
pany—if any  evidence  were  introduced  that 
said  that  the  man  was  not  fit— "you  get  him 
back  to  another  doctor."  He  would  say  that 
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very  quickly.  Surely  we  are  not  asking  for 
one  doctor's  opinion  against  another's?  We  are 
asking  for  reasonable  medical  evidence.  If 
that  person  has  to  present  that  reasonable 
medical  evidence  to  you  or  to  the  medical 
officer  who  will  hear  the  appeal,  and  if  that 
medical  officer  feels  that  there  is  reasonable 
medical  evidence,  then  he  is  going  to  look 
into  it  a  little  closer.  If  he  does  not,  he  can 
throw  it  out  just  like  that  and  accept  the  first 
doctor's  opinion. 

What  we  are  asking  for,  where  there  is 
doubt,  are  three  doctors'  opinions  with  some- 
one to  make  a  final  decision.  While  you  are 
saying  that  there  is  a  responsibility  for  the 
men's  lives  underground,  surely  the  very  fact 
that  you  have  denied  one  man  his  rights 
under  the  collective  bargaining  system, 
through  an  error  in  judgement,  should  make 
it  reasonable  that  he  has  an  avenue  of  appeal. 
To  sit  back  and  say  that  it  is  not  drawn 
legally  tight,  that  there  might  be  a  loophole— 
if  the  minister  can  actually  show  me  a  loop- 
hole we  will  try  to  tighten  up  that  loophole— 
I  am  sure  the  minister  could,  in  any  amend- 
ment he  wants  to  bring  in.  I  do  not  feel  he  is 
right  in  denying  the  worker  any  avenue  of 
appeal. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  motion? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  regis- 
ter our  feeling  that  the  minister  is  again 
intransigent,  and  to  use  his  favourite  word, 
intractable.  We  will  pursue  our  amendment; 
quite  intractable. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  that  we  will  have  the 
division  stacked,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  agreeable  to  stack  this 
with  the  previous  votes? 

Agreed. 

Are  there  any  further  comments,  questions 
or  amendments  to  any  subsections  of  the  Act 
as  they  appear  in  section  2  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Martel:    Section  169(3). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  169,  which  appears 
on  page  13? 

Mr.  Martel:  Page  13.  I  move  that  section 
169,  subsection  3,  be  deleted,  and  the  follow- 
ing subsection  be  substituted  therefor. 


Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any 
collective  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  his  employees,  the  responsibility  for 
the  authorization  and  decisions  as  to  quali- 
fications of  employees  rest  with  the  em- 
ployer or  his  agent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  placed  in  my 
hands  reads:  Mr.  Jackson  moves,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Martel— I  presume  that  the  motion  is 
that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East? 

Mr.  Lewis:    He  has  an  identity  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Martel  moves  that  sec- 
tion 169,  subsection  3,  be  deleted  and  the 
following  subsection  be  substituted  therefor: 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any 
collective  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  his  employees,  the  responsibility  for  the 
authorization  and  decisions  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  employees  rests  with  the  em- 
ployer or  his  agent. 

The  hon.   member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  hits  right 
at  the  heart  of  the  bill— the  principle  which 
we  argued  for  so  long  during  committee, 
that  being  that  the  employers  have  the 
sole  right  to  make  decisions  with  respect 
to  qualifications  of  the  employees.  In  other 
words,  the  employers  have  the  right  to  make 
all  decisions  with  respect  to  safety.  As  out- 
lined earlier  today,  we  do  not  feel  that 
management  has  the  sole  right  to  make  all 
of   the   decisions   surrounding   its    employees. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  refused  to 
support   the    amendment    in   the    first   place. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  should  just  read 
the  sections  and  the  subtitles  and  get  wise  to 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  the  minister 
today  enunciate  very  clearly  that  he  wants 
the  sole— or  he  alone  feels  that  in  order  to 
find  the  culprit  in  all  incidents,  the  sole 
responsibility  for  safety  rests  with  the  com- 
pany, or  the  employer. 

Mr.    Good:    Is    the    member    going   to    bs 


bothered  giving  us  a  copy 


Mr.  Martel:  I  sent  two  copies  down  with 
the  pageboy.  We  are  saying  that  the  minister 
or  that  the  company  does  not  have  that 
sole  right;  that  the  right  to  safety  and  dis- 
cussion of  safety  rests  as  well  with  the  men. 
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The  minister  has  continually,  right  from 
the  first  day  that  he  introduced  this  bill, 
over  and  over  reiterated  that  management 
has  the  sole  prerogative  so  that  he,  as  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  and  his  department  can 
very  quickly  find  the  culprit  and  act  accord- 
ingly. However,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  just 
does  not  occur.  Too  many  times  in  the  past 
have  we  had  the  situation  where  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred,  and  The  Department  of 
Mines  has  refused  to  act  in  respect  to  this 
violation.  I  think  of  several  right  off  the  top 
of  my  head— namely,  the  Poirier  case  in 
which  the  minister's  officials  indicated  that 
none  of  the  men  wore  safety  lines.  This 
automatically  is  a  contravention  of  the  Act, 
and   yet   there   were   no   charges. 

We  had  the  violation  last  year  when  the 
trains  ran  in  and  two  young  men  were 
killed,  and  no  charges  were  laid.  You  have 
heard  the  minister  today— in  fact,  just  a 
very  few  moments  ago— stressing  how  impor- 
tant the  hoistman's  job  was  and  is,  and  he 
must  be,  let  us  say,  in  a  very  healthy  con- 
dition.   I  agree  with  the   minister. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
have  a  violation  of  The  Mining  Act  in  re- 
spect to  hoisting,  the  minister  backs  off. 
The  minister  and  his  department  back  off. 
This  is  quite  true;  we  have  had  four  viola- 
tions of  the  hoisting  section  of  the  Act  in 
the  last  three  or  four  months,  and  contrary 
to  what  the  minister  has  stated  throughout 
the  entire  debate  on  this  bill,  he  knew  who 
was   guilty.     He  did   not  lay   a   charge. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Under  this  Act! 

Mr.  Martel:  The  principle  of  the  old  Act- 
that  section  of  the  bill— was  exactly  the  same. 
There  is  no  new  principle. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member  has 
held  it  up. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  no  new  principle. 
The  old  Act  had  exactly  the  same  principle, 
that  the  company  was  solely  responsible  for 
safety.  The  minister  has  been  running  a  red 
herring  around  here  for  almost  a  year.  He 
has  not  changed  the  basic  principle.  He 
might  have  changed  some  of  the  sections, 
but  the  basic  principle  is  still  the  same, 
that  the  company  is  responsible  when  a  vio- 
lation of  The  Industrial  Safety  Act  occurs. 
Whether  it  occurred  under  the  old  Act  or 
whether  it  occurred  under  the  new  Act,  the 
principles  are  still  the  same— nothing  has 
changed.  The  management  has  the  sole 
prerogative  for  safety.  Yet  there  were  four 
violations  this  year  in  Falconbridge  and  the 
minister  did  not  lay  a  charge. 


Why  is  he  going  to  lay  it  under  the  new 
Act  now,  might  I  ask?  What  is  the  big 
change?  Because,  the  minister's  staff  agreed 
that  there  were  four  violations,  did  they  not? 
I  have  been  trying  desperately  to  get  from 
the  minister  for  almost  four  months  why  he 
has  refused  to  lay  a  charge.  I  got  a  letter 
some  time  in  September  with  some  rather 
vague  reply  that  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  it  on  past  procedures. 
Yet  the  minister's  own  staff  indicated  to  him 
that,  in  fact,  there  were  four  violations,  and 
he  did  not  lay  a  charge. 

Why  does  he  want  us  in  the  opposition 
to  believe  that  because  he  makes  a  few 
amendments  to  a  bill,  the  whole  philosophy 
of  his  department  will  change  with  respect 
to  violations?  It  has  not  as  recently  as  July 
1  this  year.  Why  should  we  accept  that, 
if  this  bill  goes  through?  The  minister  has 
thrown  this  at  us  again— we  have  delayed 
it.  I  say  to  the  minister,  if  there  was  any 
delay  it  was  through  the  chairman  of  his 
committee  because  we  did  not  have  a  meet- 
ing—and we  had  better  set  the  record 
straight— from  February  4,  I  believe,  when 
this  bill  got  second  reading,  until  the  first 
meeting  in  the  middle  of  May.  There  were 
no  committee  meetings  to  discuss  this  bill. 
Then  all  fall,  we  finally  got  a  meeting  about 
a  week  ago  Thursday;  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  happens  to  be  a  Tory,  by  the  way, 
and  we  did  not  get  a  meeting  then  either. 
The  minister  has  deliberately  tried  to  convey 
the  impression  that  we  in  the  opposition 
have  delayed  the  passage  of  this  bill.  That 
is  a  lot  of  nonsense! 

Mr.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Ontario):  That  is  par 
for  the  course. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  I 
do  not  know  where  that  came  from,  but  I 
can  imagine. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Does  the  member  mean  it  is 
par  for  the  course  that  he  is  trying  to  convey 
that  feeling  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Martel:  We  did  not  have  meetings.  Do 
not  give  us  that  diatribe  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  delaying  the  bill  when  in  fact  the 
minister's  own  committee  did  not  meet. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  first  reading  was  on 
February  27. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  come  back  to  the  point  of 
the  hoistman.  We  heard  the  minister  today 
on  a  dozen  occasions  state  how  important  the 
hoistman's  job  was,  and  yet  when  there  are 
four  violations  the  minister  does  not,  in  fact, 
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lay  a  charge.  Four  violations  of  the  most 
important  part  of  The  Mining  Act  and  he 
does  not  lay  a  charge.  The  minister  writes 
the  company  a  nice  letter  and  it  says: 

Now  you  are  fully  aware  of  these  contra- 
ventions, I  feel  confident  that  you  will 
alert  all  mechanical  supervision  in  mine 
supervision  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Obvi- 
ously some  problem  had  arisen  in  your 
organization  and  led  to  these  contraven- 
tions happening  so  often. 

This  by  the  way  is  signed  by  Mr.  Redsell  of 
The  Department  of  Mines,  directed  to  Mr. 
W.  W.  Westaway,  general  superintendent, 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Limited.  Why  was 
there  no  charge? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  kind  of  relationship 
do  you  have  going? 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  no  charge?  I  have  tried 
to  get  this  from*  the  minister.  Who  made  the 
decision  not  to  press  for  charges?  Four  viola- 
tions, and  still  we  get  no  commitment.  Was  it 
the  staff  here  in  Toronto?  Was  it  the  minister? 
Was  it  a  combination  of  the  minister,  the  staff 
and  his  staff  in  Sudbury?  We  do  not  get  a 
reply  when  a  company  is  caught  on  four 
violations  and  yet  we  cannot  even  find  out 
why.  We  are  supposed  then  to  believe  that 
the  minister  will  zero  in.  Like  superman  he  is 
going  to  zero  in  on  the  companies  and  fine 
them  when,  in  fact,  he  will  not. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  would  answer  that 
question?  Who  made  the  final  decision  to  not 
prosecute  Falconbridge  Nickel  on  this  par- 
ticular point?  No  reply? 

An  hon.  member:  Stack  them  up. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  read  from  a  letter  so 
that  there  is  no  question  of  whether  the 
company  was  in  violation.  Again,  it  is  a  letter 
that  came  in  to  my  possession  I  know  not 
how— except  through  the  mail. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  probably  sent  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  I  doubt  that  the  minister 
sent  this  letter  to  me.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
this  letter  was  sent  to  me.  It  is  directed  to 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  profes- 
sional engineer,  chief  mining  engineer,  Sud- 
bury area.  It  is  sent  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Redsell, 
district  engineer  of  mines.  I  only  want  to  read 
two  paragraphs  to  show  that  what  the  min- 
ister talks  about  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  The 
letter  is  pertaining  to  the  four  violations,  and 
I  quote: 

He  has  reported  the  overtime  of  Tideman 
and  MacKinnon  to  Mr.  E.  Martel,  MPP,  but 


not  of  Lafreniere.  I  asked  him  why  he 
should  report  to  Martel  when  he  has  not 
reported  to  me  first.  Should  he  not  get 
satisfaction  with  me  then  I  suggest  he 
report  to  my  chief  engineer  or  the  minister. 
He  then  assured  me  the  next  day  that  he 
telephoned  Mr.  Martel  not  to  use  the  infor- 
mation on  McKinnon;  indeed  he  said  he 
would  not  forward  the  report  on  Lafreniere 
if  he  is  satisfied  with  my  work. 

And  get  this  interesting  little  titbit!  "Fortun- 
ately, he  appears  not  to  be  aware  of  yet 
another  occurrence."  Fortunately,  he  is  not 
aware  of  it. 

"That  of  J.  Therien  who  worked  16  hours 
at  the  Onaping  hoist  on  June  6  and  June  7." 
That  is  not  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
letter,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

The  Onaping  mechanical  superintendent 
gave  me  details  of  the  overtime  worked  by 
McKinnon,  Lafreniere  and  Therien.  You 
have  the  order  of  June  10,  1970,  which  was 
written  to  the  general  superintendent  after 
the  meeting  with  the  mechanical  super- 
intendent. I  consider  this  matter  to  be  very 
serious.  The  union  has  positive  proof  of 
three  contraventions.  Are  we  to  prosecute? 

And  the  final  crunch: 

Both  the  hoistman  and  the  immediate 
supervisor  would  have  to  be  summoned.  I 
do  not  know  if  there  is  a  case  against  the 
company.  I  certainly  advise  that  the  depart- 
ment should  prosecute. 

And  this  is  the  crunch.  "The  minister  would 
have  a  difficult  time  in  Parliament  answering 
Mr.  Martel  if  we  do  not  prosecute."  And  the 
minister  has  not  prosecuted,  and  that  is  his 
staff  telling  him  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Now, 
will  the  minister  answer?  Who  decided  not 
to  prosecute? 

Mr.  Martel:  Where  was  the  minister  and 
how  is  he  going  to  enforce  this  bill  with  any 
more  authority  than  he  did  the  last? 

It  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  He  does  not  even 
follow  the  advice  of  his  professional  staff  in 
the  Sudbury  area.  When  there  are  violations 
he  just  turns  his  head  the  other  way  and  then 
he  gives  us  all  this  foofaraw  about  "I  want 
to  be  able  to  get  at  the  company." 

The  minister  has  no  intention  of  getting  at 
the  company,  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act.  And  that  is  why  he  has  not  wanted  to 
change  the  philosophy  of  this  bill,  so  that 
the  men  would  have  an  equal  say  at  least  in 
safety.  Because  they  have  not  got  a  hope  in 
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you-know-where    of    getting    any    assistance 
from  the  minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  pretty  sheepish  smile 
from  the  minister.  Will  he  answer  that  letter? 
Come  on,  why  will  the  minister  not  rise  to 
his  feet  and  answer  the  letter? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Does  the  minister  wish  to 
answer  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no,  no.  Do  not  play  the 
role  of  the  prima  donna  with  us,  answer  the 
questions  as  they  go.  This  is  clause  by  clause; 
the  minister  can  answer  the  debate.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  his  answer  to  that  kind 
of  letter. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
ber will. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  well  we  can  wait  for  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Come  on,  let  us  have  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on,  engage  in  debate 
rather  than  rounds-ups.  Rather  than  the 
minister's  little- 
Mr.  Gisborn:  I  assume  that  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  will  confront  the  minister 
in  debate  when  he  answers  and  follow  up  on 
his  presentation.  I  had  thought  at  this  time 
this  minister  would  have  given  recognition 
to  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  minister  must  be  aware— and 
if  he  is  not,  I  would  like  to  bring  him  up  to 
date— as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the 
previous  ministers  of  mines— the  hon.  Mr. 
Kelly,  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Wardrope— all,  in 
their  turn,  promised  serious  consideration  to 
this  requested  amendment.  They  thought  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  fairness  in  not  giving 
recognition  to  protection  for  the  employee 
and,  time  after  time,  they  promised  that  it 
would  be  rectified.  Here  we  are  now,  some 
15  years  later,  and  the  minister  still  shakes 
his  head  about  this  fair  amendment. 

What  we  are  asking  for,  is  of  course,  where 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  exists  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  be  recognized 
in  regard  to  qualifications  and  competence. 
And  this  does  not  relate  strictly  to  safety,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  have  the  question  of  a  man's 
work  abilities. 

If  the  agent  of  the  owner,  or  the  manager, 
considers  the  man  is  not  just  as  fast  a  worker 


as  the  other  one  he  can  refuse  him  a  job.  If 
he  considers  that  he  does  not  do  a  perfect 
job,  he  can  refuse  him  the  job. 

In  all  respect,  this  is  not  the  way  compe- 
tence is  measured  nowadays  in  industry.  If 
the  man  can  do  the  job  to  keep  the  opera- 
tions rolling  he  is  considered  entided  to  that 
job.  In  this  case  they  could  pick  many 
reasons  to  refuse  the  employee  that  job  and, 
when  an  employee  is  unfairly  refused  a  job 
that  he  feels  he  is  qualified  for  without  a 
hearing,  it  does  something  very  serious  to 
that  man. 

The  minister  must  know  that  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  provides  a  section  that  is 
deemed  to  be  included  in  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  that  does  not  carry 
provisions  for  grievance  procedure  on  to 
arbitration.  I  ask  the  minister  to  explain  to 
us  what  is  wrong. 

Where  there  is  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  it  should  be  recognized  and, 
where  there  is  not,  then  the  employee  should 
have  some  other  access  to  grievance  if  he 
feels  he  is  unfairly  dealt  with  as  to  qualifica- 
tions to  do  a  particular  job.  It  means  his 
livelihood,  his  earnings,  his  well-being,  his 
feeling  of  accomplishment,  and  all  those 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  I  would 
say  to  the  minister,  if  he  refuses  this  kind  of 
a  provision,  he  is  just  saying  to  this  House 
that  he  disregards  the  provisions  laid  out  in 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  that  affects  so 
many  agreements,  and  he  will  not  apply  it  to 
this  management-oriented  bill  that  is  before 
us  today. 

As  we  say,  right  through  the  whole  piece 
of  this  bill,  you  have  forgotten  to  give  recog- 
nition to  the  employee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Timis- 
kaming. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  be  too  long. 

Surely  the  minister  recognizes  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  companies  in  Ontario  have  used 
this  very  clause  to  say  to  a  worker,  "You  are 
not  going  to  get  a  job,  even  though  you  are 
next  in  line  for  progression,  even  though  you 
have  qualifications."  But  for  some  other 
unknown  reason  in  most  cases,  they  said, 
"You  are  not  going  to  get  the  job  because  we 
do  not  feel  you  have  the  qualifications." 

I  know  of  one  instance  personally,  where 
a  man  was  hired  from  outside  the  firm— from 
the  outside  labour  force— even  though  there 
was  a  man  who  was  qualified  on  the  property. 
By  using  this  clause  the  company  said,  "We 
do  not  care  what  his   qualifications   are,   we 
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have   the   right   to   judge   and   therefore   we 
judge  he  is  not  qualified  to  handle  the  job." 

Finally,  because  this  employer  was  a  little 
fair  when  the  union  finally  pushed  him  a 
little  harder,  they  decided  to  test  both  of 
these  persons.  When  it  came  down  to  the 
test,  we  were  able  to  prove  that  the  man  on 
the  property  was  not  only  as  qualified,  he 
was  much  more  qualified  than  the  man  they 
hired  from  outside. 

But  that  clause  sticks  there  and  every  time 
we  run  into  a  problem  with  the  line  of  pro- 
gression the  company  says,  "We  have  the 
right  to  say  who  is  going  to  get  the  job 
because  we  have  the  s>ole  right  to  decide  on 
his  qualifications." 

Surely  when  there  is  a  collective  agreement 
in  effect,  that  agrees  with  the  company  on  a 
line  of  progression  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
collective  agreement,  then  you  cannot  negate 
the  whole  thing  with  one  clause  in  The 
Mining  Act.  For  that  reason  alone  I  think 
there  is  reason  to  change  it. 

But  on  top  of  that,  through  all  of  the  com- 
mittee meetings,  I  got  the  feeling  that  the 
minister  was  saying  that  the  union  was  not 
competent  to  rule  on  safety  matters  or  be 
involved  in  safety  matters.  Let  me  tell  him 
that  if  the  union  is  competent  enough,  per- 
suasive enough,  and  has  the  ability  to 
persuade  the  company  to  write  in  their  co- 
operation into  the  collective  agreement,  this 
surely  should  prove  to  the  minister  that  the 
union  is  just  as  competent  as  the  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  At  least  an  arbitrator  should 
be  trusted. 

Mr.  Jackson:  And  maybe  more,  because  if 
they  are  able  to  persuade  the  company  it 
should  go  into  the  collective  agreement  in 
spite  of  all  the  resistance  the  management 
has  put  up  over  the  many  years,  then  surely 
their  competency  has  been  proven— maybe  in 
a  much  more  forceful  way.  It  bothers  me 
very  much  that  what  a  collective  agreement 
gives  a  man  the  minister,  because  of  his  lack 
of  foresight,  is  able  to  take  away.  I  would 
urge  him  to  think  twice  before  he  gives  his 
usual  answer  to  this  one,  to  think  twice  and 
make  the  changes  that  have  been  too  long  in 
abeyance.  Surely  a  man  has  a  right  to  what 
he  can  negotiate  and  the  minister  and  this 
government  have  no  right  to  take  that  away 
from  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 


Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  are  a 
couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  to  deal  with.  The  first  is,  in  the 
years  I  have  lived  in  the  Porcupine  mining 
camp  I  cannot  remember  on  any  occasion 
when  any  of  the  mines  have  been  charged 
with  any  violation  of  safety.  The  minister 
has  emphasized  that— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):    Many  times;  surely! 

Mr.  Ferrier:  —they  must  not  allow  the 
workmen  or  the  bargaining  agent  to  have  any 
say  in  safety,  because  this  would  take  away 
from  this  right  of  The  Department  of  Mines 
to  go  ahead  and  lay  a  charge;  as  though  this 
was  terribly  important  and  like  the  Mounties 
they  are  out  to  get  their  man.  I  think  that 
this  is  more  theoretical  than  it  is  real.  I  can- 
not remember  any  account  that  any  of  the 
mines  in  the  Porcupine  mining  camp  in  the 
years  I  have  lived  there  had  ever  been 
charged. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  refute  me;  I 
hope  he  can.  The  second  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  is  the  sole  prerogative  of 
management.  The  Labour  Relations  Act  gives 
the  bargaining  agents  of  the  particular  union 
the  right  to  go  in  and  to  work  out  a  collective 
agreement  as  to  what  is  to  be,  in  terms  of 
promotions  and  the  like.  This  is  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  parties;  it  is  a  right  guaranteed 
by  the  legislation  of  this  province.  If  a  griev- 
ance comes  up  and  it  is  proceeded  with,  in 
which  a  workman  feels  that  management  has 
not  dealt  rightly  and  the  union  feels  that 
there  is  a  good  case,  they  take  it  through  the 
various  stages. 

I  know  in  my  own  area,  the  Steelworkers 
have  taken  more  than  one  of  these  cases 
through  to  arbitration.  All  the  company  says 
is  that  it  is  management's  sole  right  and  they 
have  wasted  all  their  time.  They  just  cannot 
sustain  an  arbitration  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  collective  agreement  is  being 
overruled  by  this  minister's  legislation  as  this 
Act  now  stands.  It  just  takes  away  rights  that 
are  given  in  one  Act  by  superseding  them 
with  th's  kind  of  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  got  to  be  consistent  in  this  Legis- 
lature: If  we  grant  rights,  then  we  have  got 
to  make  sure  that  those  rights  are  lived  up  to. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  resentment  in 
the  mining  communities  that  the  miners  them- 
selves are  not  engaged  in  a  larger  degree  in 
the  whole  safety  process,  that  they  are  more 
or  less  told  what  is  to  be— and  it  has  to  be. 
It  seems  to  me,  when  we  have  discussed 
means  of  communication,  means  of  educa- 
tion and  so  on,   that  there   should  be  more 
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co-operation,  more  discussion,  more  involve- 
ment. I  think  that  there  would  be  a  much 
better  climate  in  the  minds  of  the  miners  of 
this  province  if  this  were  done. 

If  the  men  and  the  bargaining  agents  were 
engaged  more  in  the  whole  safety  procedures, 
then  the  number  of  accidents  as  they  now 
prevail  would  not  be  as  great.  Week  after 
week  after  week,  I  sit  in  my  office  on  Satur- 
days dealing  with  compensation  cases  that 
have  grown  out  of  the  mines,  involving  men 
who  have  got  hurt  in  this  occupation.  I  would 
l>e  the  happiest  person  on  earth  if  these  could 
be  cut  down.  I  would  suggest  that  one  way 
this  could  be  done  would  be  by  this  kind  of 
amendment,  as  suggested  by  this  party,  to 
engage  men  more  in  this  kind  of  thing  and 
to  give  men  more  of  a  right  to  sustain  a  griev- 
ance, if  it  is  a  legitimate  grievance,  without 
throwing  in  this  unfair  clause  that  it  is  the 
sole  right  of  management  to  decide  in  this 
kind  of  case. 

I  think  \j\at  we  could  have  improvements 
in  the  safety  of  the  mines  of  this  province 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  min- 
ister realizes,  of  course,  that  besides  the 
practical  aspects  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, it  introduces  a  new  concept  in  labour- 
management  relations,  a  concept  that  is  very 
abhorrent  to  the  Tory  mind.  This  is  the  con- 
cept that  the  worker  shall  have  an  opportun- 
ity—small as  it  is  in  this  amendment.  It  is 
very  small;  it  does  not  give  really  any  great 
powers.  But  it  gives  him  an  opportunity, 
somewhere  in  his  work-a-day  existence,  to 
have  a  slight  say  in  what  happens  or  how 
his  working  conditions  operate  wherever 
these  working  conditions  exist. 

This  is,  shall  we  say,  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge.  Eventually  this  party  hopes  to  ex- 
pand the  idea  that  when  decisions  are  made 
that  affect  people  then  people  perhaps  should 
have  a  say  in  these  particular  decisions.  This 
is  the  concept  that  is  enshrined  in  this 
particular  amendment,  and  the  minister 
realizes  this  thing.  Certainly  as  we  have 
argued  this  in  committee,  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  this,  he  is  not  prepared 
to  move  into  the  twentieth  century.  He  is 
not  prepared  to  let  other  people  have  a 
chance  to  say  what  happens  to  them.  We 
still  have  that  rather  arrogant,  paternalistic 
feeling  that  he  knows  best  or  father  knows 
best  or  management  knows  best— and  the 
worker  has  no  say.  The  worker  does  not 
understand.  The  worker  cannot  speak  on 
these  things. 


Surely,  aside  from  these  considerations, 
the  minister  must  be  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  some  kind  of  meaningful  dia- 
logue between  management  and  labour  all 
through  the  province.  This  is  a  start.  This  is 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  will  produce  this 
discussion. 

Next  spring,  or  whenever  it  is  there  is 
this  great  deal  of  talk  about  labour  dis- 
putes or  disputes  that  have  developed  in 
labour,  I  am  sure  the  minister  will  be  the 
first  one  to  get  up  on  his  feet  and  state 
how  interested  he  is  in  industrial  peace  and 
how  interested  he  is  to  ensure  that  there 
are  no  strikes.  The  workers  are  not  inter- 
ested in  strikes;  they  would  prefer  to  work. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  that  he  can  ensure 
that  this  situation  exists,  where  they  are 
talking  together.  But  again,  he  denies  them 
this  right  by  refusing  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  leadership  of  his  party 
coming  up— 

Mr.  Lewis:   Immediately  after  this  session. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —and  I  see  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  has  staked  out  his  posi- 
tion in  the  budget  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Is  this  where  this 
rumour  started? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  had  hoped  that  this 
minister,  after  he  read  the  think-pieces  in 
the  paper  following  the  debate  on  this  bill, 
would  be  considered  as  the  flexible  minister, 
able  to  see  the  other  man's  point  of  view; 
as  the  minister  who  is  plugged  into  the 
twentieth  century— this  is  what  they  would 
say  about  you.    But  that  is  not  the  case. 

An  hon.  member:  That  would  be  too  much. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  we  have  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,   is   a  hidebound  reactionary— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  would  not  believe 
it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —sitting  there  smiling, 
smirking  to  himself,  refusing  to  answer  the 
questions  from  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  is  not  talking  about 
the   Attorney   General. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  that  extreme  not— 

An  hon.  member:  This  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Did  the  Attorney  General  read 
his  own  ministerial  statement  today?  Very 
abusive  stuff. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  is  continuing  his  sort 
of  deep  involvement  in  class  consciousness 
and  deep  involvement  in  preserving  a  class 
structure  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
House,  perhaps  I  had  better  explain  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  inject 
into  this  subsection  169  of  the  bill  on  page- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:    13. 

Mr.  Martel:  Comes  after  the  part  about 
the  "john." 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  On  page  13,  the 
words  "and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any 
collective  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee."  In  other  words,  this 
whole  safety  provision  within  the  Act  would 
then  be  secondaiy  to  any  provisions  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason,  even  though  I  think  that  the 
remarks- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Read  on  and  see  what  it- 
Mr.  Martel:  It  is  not  true. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  were  totally  irrelevant 
and  totally  out  of  order  in  respect  to  this 
section. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Really? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Why  does  the  minister 
not  answer  his  questions  then? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  other  remarks 
of  the  other  members  were  a  little  bit  more 
germane  to  it.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  the 
subject  of  safety  in  the  mines  is  a  matter  to 
be  bargained  for  or  against  over  any  bargain- 
ing table.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Here  the 
whole  concept,  as  I  have  indicated  and 
repeated— we  have  gone  over  this  in  com- 
mittee, and  it  sometimes  makes  me  wonder 
about  the  efficacy  of  having  a  committee 
meeting  if  one  has  to  come  back  in  here  and 
go  over  the  whole  thing  all  over  again  about 
20  times. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  means  the  minister 
does  not  have  safety  because  he  does  not 
force  the  companies  to  do  the  job. 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  have  gone  over 
this  ad  nauseam  in  the  committee.  I  do  not 
like  being  called  intractable— those  are  not 
words  of  mine.  Certainly  in  committee  there 
were  some  very  worthwhile  amendments  pro- 
posed and  accepted  during  the  time,  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  those  committee 
meetings  and  the  end  of  them.  Therefore, 
I  certainly  think  we  have  approached  this 
with  a  very  flexible  attitude,  but  the  meat 
of  this  section  is  that  the  requirements  for 
mining  safety— the  liability  for  any  breaches 
of  it— should  be  imposed  upon  management 
and  that  the  standards  for  safety  should  be 
set  up  in  this  Act  and  in  the  regulations,  so 
that  we  know  where  to  go  when  those  things 
have  been  breached. 

Now  in  respect  of  the  letters,  or  the  letter 
rather— 

Mr.    Martel:    Letters. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Okay  letters— pro- 
duced by  the  member  for  Sudbury  East, 
obviously  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  them 
before. 

Mr.  Good:   Whether  they  exist! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  not  even  too 
sure  of  the  subject  matter  that  was  referred 
to  in  those  letters.  I  am  not  to  sure  if  this 
was  the  general  subject  of  overtime  respect- 
ing hoistmen.    Are  these  the  contraventions? 

Mr.    Martel:    Right— violations! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  would  like  to  see 
the  letters  and  I  would  like  to  find  out  what 
it  is  all  about,  because,  I  am  quite  blunt 
with  the  members  of  the  House,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  all  about  in  respect  of 
that,  but  I  can  assure  the  members  of  this 
House  that  if  I  have  any  recommendation 
from  any  member  of  my  staff  that  a  prosecu- 
tion should  take  place,  then  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  members  that  that  prosecution  takes 
place.  There  have  been  recommendations 
in  the  past  and  there  have  been  prosecu- 
tions- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  would  have  blocked 
them  then? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  respect  of  any 
recommendation  to  me  in  the  past,  in  regard 
to  the  overtime  of  hoistmen,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  do  not  remember  any  such  recom- 
mendation that  has  reached  my  desk.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
letter  so  that  I  could  find  out  if  these  recom- 
mendations were  made  and  find  out  what  the 
blockage  has  been  somewhere  along  the  de- 
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partmental  administrative  system.  I  can  as- 
sure the  members  of  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  I  am  as  anxious  as  they  are  to 
promote  and  produce  safety- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  mean  to  say  he 
knows  more  what  goes  on  in  your  depart- 
ment than  you? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Oh  for  God's  sake, 
he  is  at  it  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now,  now,  if  the  minister  is 
so  anxious  to  accept  the  amendment— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  as  anxious 
as  any  member  in  this  House  to  promote 
safety  in  the  mines.  I  am  as  anxious  as 
anybody  else  to  pin  the  blame  for  a  regret- 
table accident  or  any  tragedy  or  any  hazard 
where  it  rightfully  belongs.  The  past  Act 
has  been  rather  loose  in  this  respect.  I  can 
bring  the  member  for  Sudbury  East's  atten- 
tion to  nothing  more  than  his  own  speeches 
in  this  House  to  me  that  that  Act  has  been 
loose  and  needed  to  be  tightened  up,  be- 
cause on  some  occasions  when  the  crunch 
came  I  was  not  able  to  prosecute— apart  al- 
together from  the  principles— because  the 
details  and  the  evidence  were  lacking.  I  am 
not  saying  that  is  the  case  here  in  respect 
of  the  overtime  provisions  of  hoistmen,  be- 
cause I  am  not  even  too  sure  of  the  facts 
to  which  the  hon.  member  is  referring,  but 
all  I  can  say  to  him  is  to  let  me  have  that 
letter  if  he  is  as  anxious  as  I  am,  as  I 
believe  he  is,  to  promote  safety  and  to  make 
sure  that  we  can  prosecute  people. 

That  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  Act 
obviously  and  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
impute  that  or  come  back  to  me  about  it 
later.  That  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Act,  but  if  it  is  necessary  that  we  prosecute 
people,  then  I  want  the  legal  means  to  do  it; 
and  that  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  tightening 
the  Act  up.  Therefore,  if  I  can  have  that 
letter  I  can  certainly  assure  the  hon.  member 
I  will  take  a  good  hard  look  at  it,  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  and  report  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
can. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 
The  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  September  25  of  this  year 
a  letter  over  your  signature  says: 

Re  The  Hoisting  Incident,  Falconbridge; 
Overtime  of  Hoistmen,  Falconbridge; 
Overtime  of  Diamond  Drillers  and  Miners, 
Falconbridge 

In   general,   whether  or  not  to   institute 
a   prosecution   under  The   Ontario   Mining 


Act  is  decided  after  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  facts  as  they  relate  to  the 
Act  by  my  staff,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  I  went  into  considerable  detail  in  my 
letter  to  you  of  September  2.  The  decision 
would  also  take  into  account  previous 
judicial  rulings,  legal  advice  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  pertinent  sections. 

(Signed) 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allan  F.  Lawrence, 
Minister  of  Mines. 

I  suspect  strongly  that  that  is  you. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  the  minister  does 
not  know   anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Redsell  works  for  The 
Department  of  Mines,  does  he  not?  His  letter 
of  June   15,    1970,  says,  and   I  quote  again: 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  And  was  that  the 
letter  I  sent? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  the  minister's  was  Sep- 
tember. I  tried  all  summer  to  try  to  get 
from  the  minister  who  was  responsible  for 
no  prosecutions,  when  in  fact  his  own  staff 
suggested  there  should  be. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Not  me. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  here  is  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes  works  for  the  minister's 
department? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  better  have 
an  investigation  of  his  department. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  the  chief  mining  en- 
gineer, is  he  not? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  chief 
engineer  in  the  Sudbury  area,  is  he  not? 
Right;  and  Mr.  Redsell's  letter  to  Mr.  Hughes 
re  the  overtime  of  hoistmen  states— and  I 
will  just  go  over  it  again— just  one  paragraph: 

Both  the  hoistmen  and  the  immediate 
supervisor  would  have  to  be  summonsed. 
I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  case  against 
the  company.  I  certainly  advise  that  the 
department  should  prosecute.  The  minister 
would  have  a  difficult  time  in  Parliament 
answering  Mr.  Martel  if  we  do  not  prose- 
cute. Kindly  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  K.  Redsell, 

Professional  Engineer, 

District  Engineer  of  Mines. 
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That  is  the  minister's  staff.  The  unions  have 
a  copy  of  this  letter  and  they  are  not  happy 
and  they  do  not  trust  the  minister  and  they 
do  not  believe  that  he  is  going  to  act  any 
differently  than  his  predecessor. 

Does  the  minister  think  a  letter  like  that 
gives  them  any  indication  that  they  should 
trust  him?  That  is  why  they  want  the  safe- 
guard. They  also  do  not  want  a  situation  in 
which  the  company  can  always  use  the 
department's  legislation  to  bypass  their  col- 
lective agreement.  That  is  what  the  name 
of  the  game  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  my  colleague  mind  if  I 
read—? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  okay,  go  ahead! 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  cuts  right  to  the  heart  of 
this  clause,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  integrity  of 
the  clause.  With  the  permission  of  my  col- 
league from  Sudbury  East,  let  me  add  to 
the  correspondence  which  is  available. 

On  June  10,  1970,  Mr.  Redsell  wrote  to 
Mr.  Westaway,  the  general  superintendent  of 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Limited,  Onap- 
ing,  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

Two  hoistmen  working  at  the  Hardy- 
Boundary-Onaping  Mine  have  admitted 
working  16  hours  at  their  hoist,  one  on  or 
about  May  20  and  the  other  on  or  about 
June  1.  Both  were  reported  without  their 
knowledge  to  their  union  business  agent, 
Mr.  E.  Prudhomme,  who  complained  to 
me.  I  have  also  learned  from  other 
sources  of  a  third  hoistman  working  16 
hours  at  this  mine. 

In  March,  a  hoistman  at  East  Mine, 
which  is  not  under  your  authority,  worked 
15  hours.  Evidently  the  hoistman  and  the 
immediate  supervisors  failed  to  observe 
section  164(3).  Your  mechanical  superin- 
tendent has  explained  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  each  of  your  hoistmen  working  the  16 
hours  and  the  efforts  to  obtain  another 
hoistman.  Yet  neither  a  hoistman  nor  a 
supervisor  made  the  decision  to  stop  work 
after  12  hours. 

The  section  must  not  continually  be  con- 
travened, from  a  member,  a  senior  mem- 
ber, of  your  staff  in  June.  I  hereby  order 
you  to  enforce  this  section  as  is  required 
by  section  170(6)(a)  and  ensure  that  every 
employee  and  supervisor  enforce  this 
section  164(3). 

Now  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  these 
contraventions,  I  feel  confident  that  you 
will    alert   all   mechanical    supervision    and 


mine  supervision  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 
Obviously  some  problem  has  arisen  in  your 
organization  and  led  to  these  contraven- 
tions happening  so  often. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  K.  Redsell, 
District  Engineer  of  Mines 

"Happening  so  often"— well  we  do  not  hear 
much  about  them  happening  very  often 
through  the  Minister  of  Mines.  Any  infrac- 
tions of  safety  are  denied  in  this  Legislature 
by  and  large,  or  tales— tales  of  great  dexterity 
—are  spun  to  explain  the  reasons.  But  now 
we  have  the  authority  from  within  the 
department  itself.  Mr.  Redsell,  being  an 
assiduous  man,  feeling  strongly  about  the 
matter,  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Emil  Prudhomme, 
the  business  agent  of  Sudbury  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers'  Union  on  June  15,  1970, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Prudhomme: 

I  received  your  letter  of  June  3  on  June 
9  that  Mr.  M.  McKinnon  had  worked  16 
hours  on  or  about  May  20.  Of  course,  you 
told  me  by  telephone  that  Mr.  W.  La- 
freniere  had  worked  16  hours  on  or 
about  June  2.  I  have  not  your  letter  on 
Lafreniere  yet. 

The  Falconbridge  company  mechanical 
superintendent  has  explained  in  detail  the 
reason  for  each  man  working  overtime. 
Both  the  hoistmen  and  the  supervisors 
have  not  obeyed  section  164(3)  of  The 
Mining  Amendment  Act.  I  have  therefore 
ordered  on  June  10,  1970,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Westaway,  general  superintendent  of  Onap- 
ing  area,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Holmes,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Falconbridge  area, 
to  enforce  this  section  and  to  insure  that 
every  employee  and  supervisor  enforce  this 
section.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hughes,  chief  engineer 
of  mines,  Sudbury,  has  been  advised  by 
letter  and  I  have  advised  him  that  I  con- 
sider the  overtime  a  serious  matter.  I 
await  a  reply  from  him. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  K.  Redsell. 

The  minister  protested  a  great  deal  when  my 
friend  from  Cochrane  South  suggested  that 
there  was  a  mistake  around  colour-blindness 
for  the  job  of  hoistman.  The  minister  stood 
and  with  great  feeling  informed  the  House 
that  where  hoistmen  were  concerned,  it  was 
a  job  of  such  extraordinary  importance  that 
not  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  norm 
could  be  tolerated.  But  he  will  tolerate  16 
hours  a  day  without  prosecution,  because  it 
serves  the  interests  of  the  company. 
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Mr.  Redsell  will  not  tolerate  it.  He  is 
worried  about  the  transactions  which  occur 
within  The  Department  of  Mines,  and  so  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hughes,  as  indicated  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  East,  and  informed 
Mr.  Hughes- 
Mr.  Stokes:    Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sorry,  Sudbury  East.  That  is 
my  self  consciousness  at  being  designated— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:   That  is  your  ego. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  terrifying  slip.  I  apologize 
for  a  terrible  slur  on  the  integrity  of  my 
colleague. 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hughes  about  the  over- 
time of  hoistmen,  and  I  will  put  the  full  letter 
on  the  record. 

Copies  of  orders  to  Mr.  W.  W.  West- 
away,  Onaping  general  superintendent,  and 
Mr.  R.  R.  Holmes,  Falconbridge  general 
superintendent,  were  sent  to  you  on  June 
10,  1970.  I  reported  to  C.  M.  Barrett 
about  the  hoistmen  working  double  shifts 
with  the  intention  of  alerting  the  Toronto 
office  of  the  seriousness  of  this  matter. 

Where  does  the  minister  hang  out,  as  it  were? 
I  take  it  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Toronto 
office? 

Mr.  Prudhomme,  business  agent  for  the 
Sudbury  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers' 
Union  has  asked  his  stewards  to  report  on 
any  hoistmen  working  overtime.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  learned  of  the  following— 

and  they  mention  a  Fred  Xiedeman: 

—15  hours,  East  Mine,  March  26;  M.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  16  hours,  Boundary  Mine,  May  19- 
20;  W.  Lafreniere,  16  hours,  Hardy  Mine, 
June  1-2. 

He  has  reported  the  overtime  of  Tiede- 
man  and  McKinnon  to  Mr.  Elie  Martel, 
MPP,  but  not  of  Lafreniere.  I  asked  him 
why  he  should  report  to  Mr.  Martel  when 
he  had  not  reported  to  me  first. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   We  now  find  out  why. 

Mr.  Lewis:   To  continue: 

I  asked  him  why  he  should  report  to  Mr. 
Martel  when  he  had  not  reported  to  me 
first.  Should  he  not  get  satisfaction  with 
me,  then  I  suggested  he  report  to  my  chief 
engineer  or  the  minister. 

Well  we  know  what  good  that  would  be. 
Things  never  filter  up  in  this  department. 
The  minister  is  isolated  and  does  not  know 
what  is  occurring  in  the  safety  operations  in 
the  mines  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  Martel:    We  have  said  that  before. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Martel  was  waiting  for  a 
report.  Then  he  mentions  the  Onaping  Mine, 
and  that  very  delightful  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East,  in  terms  of  the  minis- 
ter's need  to  prosecute,  because  the  minister 
would  find  it  difficult  to  answer  the  questions. 

All  right,  what  are  we  then  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman?  The  documentation  is  certainly 
complete.  You  are  on  record  yourself  on 
September  25,  1970,  relating  to  incidents 
where  hoistmen  have  contravened  regulations. 

Apparently  it  is  possible  to  violate  mine 
safety  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  im- 
punity if  you  are  associated  with  manage- 
ment. This  clause  which  has  been  moved— 
this  amendment— will  ensure  that  in  mines 
where  there  are  negotiated  contracts,  the 
workers  have  a  right  to  enforce  mining  safety; 
that  they  have  a  right  to  lay  complaints;  that 
they  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  de- 
cision-making—that they  have  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decision-making  process  in  a 
way  in  which  this  legislation  does  not  now 
permit,  because  it  gives  those  rights  almost 
exclusively  to  management. 

Now  surely  if  the  minister  has  this  docu- 
mentation provided  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  member  for  Sudbury  East  and  Mr. 
Redsell,  a  very  obviously  strong  and  feeling 
civil  servant,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  allow  the  situation  to  persist.  I  think 
on  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  minister,  we  will  divide  the  House 
again  in  a  serious  way,  because  there  is 
apparently  no  other  avenue  available  to  con- 
trol such  obvious  contraventions  of  the  Act 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  minister  and 
his  senior  staff  by  those  in  the  field  and  not 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  cannot  trust  you.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  that  is  an  aberration  of 
political  authority.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a 
lack  in  the  minister.  It  may  well  be.  We 
have  taken  him  on  faith  in  one  other  section. 
We  will  probably  learn  to  regret  it. 

For  the  moment  we  have  taken  the  minis- 
ter on  faith,  but  on  this  section  no  faith  can 
be  allowed.  You  have  a  hoistman  working 
16  hours,  and  a  number  of  similar  infractions 
documented;  and  you  are  inviting  disaster  in 
the  mine,  as  the  minister  knows. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  then,  you  have  got  to 
provide  the  safeguards  and  this  amendment 
should  be  accepted  by  government. 
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Mr.  Chairman:    Ready  for  the  question? 
The  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  final 
point.  This  is  the  same  situation  that  I 
complained  about,  the  minister  will  recall, 
during  the  estimates  of  his  department.  That 
is  the  day  the  member  for  Sudbury  got  in- 
volved, the  minister  will  recall.  He  was 
going  to  look  into  this  source  of  information 
to  ascertain  where  the  facts  that  I  have  re- 
ceived and  he  has  received  differ.  Has  he 
been  doing  anything  about  that  because  this 
is  the  same  type  of  situation  that  I  com- 
plained about  then?  I  am  sure  the  minister 
has  to  agree  with  it,  that  what  he  is  getting 
in  the  final  analysis  is  not  what  we  have  or 
what  his  people  have  up  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Or  the  truth! 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  the  same  type  of  situation 
which  he  at  that  time  said  he  would  have 
investigated  and  worked  out.  Is  he  doing 
anything  about  that  either? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  There  have  been 
changes. 

Mr.  Martel:   Yes,  but  not  enough  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  the  minister  explain,  Mr. 
Chairman?  He  writes  a  letter  to  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East;  he  says,  "Re  hoisting  in- 
cident, Falconbridge;  overtime  of  hoistmen, 
Falconbridge".  He  says  that  a  decision  to 
prosecute  comes  from  a  careful  look  on  the 
part  of  the  staff.  He  sends  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Redsell,  which  implies  that  the 
background  knowledge  is  available.  Now 
why,  when  a  member  of  his  staff  says, 
"prosecute"— and  that  is  the  basis  on  which 
he  makes  the  decision— does  he  not  prose- 
cute? It  was  the  end  of  September  when  he 
wrote  the  letter;  what  kind  of  a  game  is 
being  played  around  mine  safety? 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  a  real  game:  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  long  can  the  minister 
allow  it  to  go  on?  I  sense  in  the  minister  a 
wish  to  come  to  grips  with  it,  but  obviously 
not  when  a  confrontation  with  management 
is  required.  There,  like  all  other  members 
of  the  Treasury  benches,  he  will  bow  and 
scrape  rather  than  take  hold. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  else  does  the  minister 
explain  this  infraction? 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  do  no  more  bow- 
ing and  scraping  before  management  than 
certainly  the  hon.  member  does  before  the 
United  Steel  Workers. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    Nonsense! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  I  had  better 
go  even  further  than  that. 

Interjection  by  hon.  member. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  let 
me  just  say  this:  the  member  is  asking  me 
for  an  explanation,  as  I  would  see  it,  be- 
tween recommendations  made  at  the  lower 
level  to  the  middle  level  of  the  department. 
Those  recommendations,  I  can  assure  the 
members  of  the  House,  did  not  reach  me. 
This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  those  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  was  from  the 
chief  engineer! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  As  I  indicated,  I 
asked  the  member  for  copies  of  the  letters 
and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  put  them 
on  the  record  now.  Certainly  I  shall  find 
out  about  it;  because  I  view  the  whole 
matter  very,  very  seriously,  I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  would  make  the 
decisions? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  final  decision 
to  prosecute  is  the  minister's.  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  in  no  case  since  I 
have  been  in  this  office  has  there  been  a 
recommendation  to  prosecute  that  has  not 
been  proceeded  with.  Quite  the  converse; 
there  have  been  cases  where  there  has  been 
a  recommendation  not  to  prosecute  and  the 
minister  has  decided  to  prosecute.  I  can 
say  no  more  than  that,  and  I  agree  with 
the  over-all  concept  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility that  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
East  propounds. 

Mr.   Lewis:    Scarborough  West. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  West,  I  am  sorry. 
I  always  do  that.  West.  Certainly,  I  am  not 
trying  to  hide  behind  anything  there.  I 
shall  make  a  very  sincere  and  comprehensive 
investigation.  I  know  of  no  favouritism 
among  any  level  of  the  staff  as  far  as  man- 
agement is  concerned.  Where  there  has 
been  that  suspicion  in  the  past  it  has  been 
rooted  out,  believe  me— and  there  have  been 
changes  made,  believe  me. 

All  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  is  that  on 
these  overtime  cases  the  information  that  has 
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reached  me  as  long  ago  as  10  minutes  ago, 
while  we  have  been  sittitng  here  in  this 
House,  was  that  we  had  insufficient  evidence 
to  prosecute. 

On  the  written  word  of  a  junior  member 
of  the  staff— I  should  not  say  junior  member 
of  the  staff;  an  inspector,  an  engineer  right 
on  the  field— there  have  been  recommenda- 
tions to  prosecute  but  those  recommendations 
have  not  reached  me  and  I  shall  find  out 
about  it. 

But  I  do  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
discussion  bears  no  relationship  whatsoever 
to  the  amendment  proposed  before  the 
House  today  by  the  hon.  members  because 
this,  again  I  repeat,  would  put  the  pro- 
visions of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
before  any  provisions  for  safety  within  the 
Act. 

This  is  a  different  problem  completely. 
There  are  some  mining  operations  in  this 
province  in  which  there  is  no  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  It  would  be  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  in  my  mind  for  an  unscrupulous 
operator  to  get  together  with  some  sort  of  a 
flummy-dummy  collective  bargaining  unit,  let 
us  say,  and  at  one  fell  stroke  they  could 
wipe  out  the  safety  provisions  of  The  Mining 
Act.    This  would  be  untenable. 

There  are  other  areas  where,  for  the  good 
of  the  union  sometimes  and  for  the  good 
of  management,  there  could  be  cases  where 
this  could  be  done,  and  I  think  we  would 
be  abdicating  our  responsibility  in  this  House 
to  permit  that  to  happen.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  could  happen  under  this  amend- 
ment; therefore  I  would  ask  the  members  of 
the  House  to  reject  it. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Ready    for    the    question? 
The  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  As  pointed  out 
at  the  committee,  this  vitiates  completely 
what  is  known  as  the  factor  B  provision  in 
many  collective  agreements,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Act  is  passed  in  this  form,  some  lawyer 
for  management  is  going  to  argue  succesfully, 
I  fear,  at  an  arbitration  case  that  the  factor 
B  no  longer  has  any  force,  that  the  Legislature 
has  ruled  it  out.  That  is  what  the  section  says. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  collective 
agreements,  not  the  least  of  which  operating 
in  Ontario  is  the  one  between  Local  6500  and 
the  International  Nickel  Company  that  holds 
that  where  all  other  considerations  are  equal, 
seniority  is  the  determining  factor.  And  at  the 
committee  and  here  we  have  tried  to  get 
through  to  the  minister— and  really  I  must 
confess   that    I   do   not   comprehend   why   he 


does  not  see  it— that  the  Legislature  is  in 
danger  of  destroying  that  principle  which  has 
been  hard  fought  for  and  has  been  won 
against  violent  opposition  by  management. 
Through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with 
him  not  to  take  that  step.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  that  the  Act  should  say  "subject 
to  the  provisions  of  collective  agreements". 

That  is  one  side  of  the  thing.  The  other 
side  is  that  in  respect  of  the  collective  agree- 
ment with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  that  one 
governing  the  economic  lives  of  some  18,000 
people  in  my  community,  it  is  only  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  most  recent  contract  dispute 
that  the  union  won  the  principle  of  joint 
safety  committees. 

It  is  true— and  my  friend  from  Sudbury  East 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that  it  is  not 
in  the  collective  agreement  itself;  but  it  was 
agreed  between  the  parties,  following  the 
resolution  of  their  difficulties,  that  manage- 
ment and  labour  would  set  up  joint  com- 
mittees in  respect  of  safety.  That  recognizes 
a  new  thrust  in  economic  organization  in  the 
mining  industry.  All  of  us  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  these  things  at  all  are  aware 
that  management  prerogatives  have  been  very 
fiercely  and  very  bitterly  protected  by  man- 
agement. Some  of  us  who  like  to  think  that 
we  have  more  progressive  thoughts  believe 
that  the  working  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
in  respect  of  the  working  conditions  affecting 
his  own  safety,  that  the  production  system  is 
a  joint  venture.  There  are  even  some  of  us 
who  go  so  far  as  to  see  it  in  terms  of  a 
partnership. 

To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  great  sadness  that 
the  minister  wants  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
words  that  are  archaic  and  out  of  date.  They 
are  not  in  accord  with  modern  thinking.  He 
turns  the  clock  back  by  having  us  express 
ourselves  to  the  effect  that  these  prerogatives 
are  solely  those  of  management. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with  the 
minister's  responsibility  to  prosecute;  that 
matter  is  quite  separate  and  apart.  We  do 
not  permit  any  surrogate  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  safety.  That  responsibility  ulti- 
mately rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
minister.  He  is  the  policeman  of  the  mining 
industry.  He  has  to  ensure  that  proper  devices 
and  safe  working  conditions  are  extant  in  the 
mining  industry.  That  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  section  at  all.  That  theme  of  the 
minister's  responsibilities  can  be  found 
through  the  whole  of  the  Act. 

What  this  section  does  is  to  enshrine  in 
words  that  have  the  prestige  of  having  issued 
forth  from  this  Legislature  that  manage- 
ment's prerogatives  are  inviolate.  We  cannot 
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accept  that  in  1970,  and  really,  the  Minister 
of  Mines  is  being  very  wrong-headed  about 
this  and  has  refused  to  see  the  justification 
for  changing  this.  Even  in  the  final  moment— 
this  was  all  gone  through  in  committee— there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  he  will  see  the 
wrongness  of  his  ways,  the  hope  that  he  will 
see  how  wrong  he  is  in  this  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  permit  the  Act  to  use  words 
like  this. 

On  this  side  we  want  to  see  a  change  in 
the  context,  the  quality  of  safety  measures; 
we  want  to  see  progressively  the  involvement 
of  workers,  the  strengthening  of  management- 
labour  committees  on  safety  and  so  on.  We 
cannot  support  this;  and  even  in  industry 
there  are  signs  and  thinking  in  the  way  of 
the  quality  and  about  the  character  of  the 
joint  venture  in  these  matters.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  sadness,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
minister  digs  himself  in  and  will  not  retreat 
from  this  very  unrealistic,  illogical,  unsound, 
and  in  fact  senseless  position  in  respect  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Martel's  motion  will 
please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Shall  we  stack  this  along  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  we  will  not  stack  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Call  in  the  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  proves  that  on  the  important 
divisions,  at  this  point,  we  want  the  man- 
agerial rights  clause  to  be  voted  against. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  other  amendments 
then  are  not  so  important. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  but  they  can  be  stacked. 
There  are  some  that  are  more  important. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  May  I  seek  your 
guidance,  Mr.  Chairman?  We  are  going  to 
have  a  vote  now  on  all  of  the  amendments 
made  up  to  date,  are  we? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  just  on  this  amendment. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Well,  while  we  are 
at  it  why  not  do  the  whole  three?  Is  there 
something  wrong  with  this? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  place  the  question, 
moved  by   Mr.   Martel   that   in   clause   2   of 


this  bill,  section  169,  subsection  3  of  this  Act 
be  deleted  and  the  following  subsection  be 
substituted  therefor: 

Subsection  3.  Subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  any  collective  agreement 
between  the  employer  and  his  employees, 
responsibility  for  the  authorization  and 
decisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  em- 
ployees rests  with  the  employer  or  his 
agent. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Martel's  amend- 
ment which  was  on  the  following  vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  34,  the  "nays"  55. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
and  the  subsection  carried. 

Order,  please! 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  we  will 
place  the  other  two  votes  on  motions  which 
were  stacked. 

First  of  all,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Haggerty  on 
section  2.  Mr.  Haggerty  moves  that  section 
161  of  this  Act  as  set  out  in  section  2  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing subsection. 

Subsection  3.  A  safety  committee  shall 
be  established  for  every  mine,  comprising 
equal  representation  for  management  and 
labour  and  the  committee  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  safety  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  complied  with  and  shall  forth- 
with notify  the  minister  and  the  district 
mining  engineer  of  any  accident  or  injury 
to  any  workman  occurring  in  or  about  the 
mine. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Haggerty 's  motion 
will  please  rise. 

Order,  please! 

Those  opposed  will  please  rise. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  Order! 
Order  please! 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  a  little  noisy  over  there, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Haggerty 's 
amendment  which  was  lost  on  the  following 
vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  18.  The  "nays"  72. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
and  the  subsection  carried. 
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One  other  vote: 

Mr.  Jackson  moves  that  section  165  of  this 
Act  be  amended  by  renumbering  section  165, 
subsection  3  as  section  165,  subsection  3(a) 
and  adding  the  following  subsection  3(b),  to 
read  as  follows: 

Where  reasonable  medical  evidence  is 
submitted  to  indicate  that  the  medical 
practitioner  designated  under  section  165 
3(a)  has  erred  in  his  diagnosis  or  judge- 
ment, then  a  final  decision  as  to  the  work- 
man's physical  fitness  shall  be  made  by  a 
medical  officer  appointed  under  section 
167(g)  of  this  Act. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jackson's  motion  will 
please  rise. 

Shall  we  take  the  same  count  as  the  first 
one? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans:  You  have  fewer  members 
there;  one  or  two  left. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
then,  subsection^or  at  least,  the  amendment 
lost  and  the  subsection  carried. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes. 

Mr.  Huston:  Not  a  very  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions, comments  or  amendments  on  any  other 
section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Martel:  Section  169,  subsection  9. 

Hon  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  begs  to  report  one 
bill  with  certain  amendments;  one  resolution 
concurred  in  and  progress  on  the  second  bill, 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  pretty  good. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  consultation  with  the  whips, 
it  has  been  discussed  and  decided  that  we 
might  keep  the  House  in  operation  during 
the  supper  break  from  6  o'clock  until  8 
o'clock  in  order  to  provide  time  to  carry  on 
with  the  budget  speakers.  This  is  why  we 
are  following  this  procedure  at  this  time;  that 


we  would  agree  to  provide  this  opportunity 
now  for  the  budget  speakers  between  6 
o'clock  and  8  o'clock  and  that  shortly  after 
8  o'clock  we  would  go  back  into  committee 
and  carry  on  with  discussions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  still  in  order.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  first  order,  please. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  enter  the  debate 
on  this  budget  as  the  third  session  of  this 
Legislature  moves  into  its  closing  few  days. 

I  was  unable  to  speak  at  the  time  when  the 
estimates  of  the  Treasury  Board  were  before 
us  and  my  comments  this  evening  are  going 
to  deal  just  briefly  with  a  few  points  on  the 
productivity  improvement  programme  under- 
taken by  the  government. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  on  Monday, 
November  3,  1969,  ought  to  be  reread  by 
every  member  of  this  Legislature.  Given  just 
over  a  year  ago,  it  refers  to  PIP  and  to  the 
expected  annual  reports  which  we  were  to 
have  received.  The  absence  of  an  annual 
report  so  far,  I  think,  is  significant.  It  sug- 
gests to  me  that  PIP  has  not  achieved  any 
significant  number  of  its  goals. 

We  do,  however,  have  a  publication  from 
this  group,  and  I  will  refer  to  that  in  a 
moment.  But  let  me  quote  from  page  7880  of 
Hansard  for  November  3,  1969.  The  Treas- 
urer then  said: 

.  .  .  The  traditional  vertical  structure  of  govern- 
ment, through  departments  of  special  interest,  must 
be  modified  to  ensure  the  broader  consideration  of 
total  government  activity.  Our  public  service  ma- 
chinery, at  the  senior  level,  must  be  geared  to  a  hori- 
zontal consideration  of  the  interaction  of  problems, 
developments  and  policies  over  a  broad  range  of  pub- 
lic programmes. 

One  of  the  paramount  concerns  of  PIP.  conse- 
quently, will  be  to  explore  the  present  organizational 
structure  in  relation  to  new  policy  demands. 

Now,  in  one  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently concluded  committee  stage  on  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Departments  of  Health  and  of 
Social  and  Family  Services,  and  in  the  com- 
pleted estimates  of  TJie  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, we  have  had  our  attention  focused  on 
a  certain  series  of  problems.    We  see  that  in 
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the  areas  of  the  deprived  child,  the  disturbed 
child  and  the  senior  citizen,  to  name  but 
three,  the  co-ordination  between  those  three 
departments  is  so  lacking  that  no  programme 
apparently  can  be  carried  through  without 
the  most  enormous  duplication  of  both  effort 
and  cost. 

Here  is  the  publication  of  PIP  to  which 
I  had  earlier  referred.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Management  of  Government:  A  Reappraisal." 
On  the  cover  three  arrows  of  concern 
appear  to  come  toward  one  point,  seeking  a 
solution.  In  the  examples  at  hand  that  I 
have  given,  these  three  arrows  seem  to 
bounce  off  an  immovable  object,  and  back 
they  travel  into  a  void  of  indifference  and 
of  inaction.  I  need  to  perhaps  explain  only 
briefly  that  the  immovable  object  in  this 
case  is  this  rather  elderly  government. 

This  gives  an  ironic  twist  to  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  gov- 
ernment productivity,  as  it  is  properly  called, 
Mr.  John  B.  Cronyn,  when  he  boldly  de- 
clares: 

Management  today  requires  willingness 
to  try  new  ways  of  dealing  with  new 
problems.  Today's  manager  has  to  be  a 
highly  creative  individual  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  human  and  social  values. 

Well,   this    statement   appears    on   page   3— if 

the  pages  had  been  numbered,   which   they 

were  not. 

But   on   the   inside   of   the   back   cover,   it 

states  as  follows: 

Having  read  this  booklet,  you  may  feel 
that,  as  an  individual  or  representative  of 
an  organization  or  association,  you  would 
like  to  make  your  views  on  productivity 
in  government  known  to  the  committee. 
We  welcome  your  comments. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  evening,  since  they 
have  invited  my  comments  and  my  views, 
here  are  some  of  them.  There  are  several 
questions  to  be  asked. 

Will  PIP  come  up  with  a  rationalized  ap- 
proach to  such  human  problems  as  day-care 
and  Head  Start?  Will  we  see  a  new  ap- 
proach to  education  for  children  undergoing 
mental  health  care  in  provincial  institutions? 
Why  is  it  that  grants  cannot  be  funnelled 
directly  to  senior  citizens'  councils?  Surely 
that  would  be  a  commonsense  and  business- 
like  approach   to   that  last  matter. 

Let  us  take  a  typical,  simple  example  of 
how  productivity  can  be  improved.  A  re- 
quest is  made  for  a  full-time  nurse  to  live 
in  a  block  of  senior  citizens'  apartments.  The 
council  in  that  block  would  like  the  comfort 


of  immediate  help  at  hand  in  an  emergency, 
especially  at  night.  But  the  request  is 
turned  down.  Why?  Because  such  a  thing 
would  "change  the  character  of  the  complex 
for  grant  purposes  from  that  of  a  residence 
to  that  of  an  institution."  There  must  be 
many  cases  such  as  this  where  officials  go 
by  the  book,  instead  of  doing  the  correct 
and  commonsense  thing. 

The  right  approach  would  spring  auto- 
matically from  a  sensitive  appreciation  of 
the  human  and  social  values  of  which  Mr. 
Cronyn  speaks.  In  this  area,  as  in  so  many 
others,  Master  PIP  has  great  expectations, 
but  the  end  result  may  be  not  what  we  had 
hoped  for. 

At  page  3— again  if  they  were  numbered— 
Dr.  James  D.  Fleck,  the  executive  director, 
says  this: 

Management  includes  all  public  service 
employees  to  the  extent  that  they  help 
decide  what  is  to  be  done;  that  they  influ- 
ence the  resources  (people,  dollars)  re- 
quired to  do  it;  that  they  help  ensure  that 
it  gets  done;  that  they  suggest  how  it 
might  better  be  done. 

How  is  it  that  residents  of  some  senior 
citizens'  homes  have  to  struggle  through  deep 
snow  to  get  from  their  front  doors  to  the 
ploughed  highway  allowance?  Provincial 
money  is  funnelled  through  various  levels  of 
government,  and  many  bureaucrats  prosper 
as  the  papers  are  shuffled  while  the  funds 
are  passed  along.  But  in  the  end  no  one  can 
agree  with  another  as  to  who  shall  move 
away  the  snow,  so  it  stays. 

The  time  has  passed,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
think  we  can  get  away  with  saying  that 
there  are  always  three  levels  of  government 
involved  and  that  it  is  somebodv  else's 
problem.  When  Ontario  foots  the  bill,  how- 
ever indirectly,  then  PIP  should  be  right 
in  there  investigating,  finding  out  the  answers 
to  the  problems  I  have  raised. 

The  jurisdictional  and  departmental  levels 
of  government  cannot  bend.  If  that  is  the 
case  then  PIP  should  be  involved.  Beyond 
this  it  must  exhibit  the  necessary  flexibility 
that  PIP's  announcement  trumpeted  just  a 
year  ago.  The  booklet  says,  and  I  quote, 
"What  worked  yesterday  may  not  work  to- 
day." How  true.  We  are  spending  almost 
$4  billion  this  year.  How  much  of  that  vast 
sum,  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  will  really  do 
much  good?  How  much  of  that  money  will 
benefit  its  nominal  recipients?  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  to  the  effect  that  overseas 
aid  to  developing  countries  or  emergency 
relief    to    disaster    areas    has    a    tendency    to 
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miss  its  target  and  to  be  siphoned  off  along 
the  way. 

The  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  occurs  all 
the  time  in  Ontario.  A  lot  of  people  benefit 
but  they  are  not  always  the  beneficiaries 
whom  the  Legislature  intended.  Surely  one 
of  the  immediate  tasks  of  PIP  must  be  to 
see  that  there  are  no  artificial  barriers  and 
no  entrepreneurial  empires  which  stand  be- 
tween a  conceived  project  and  its  fulfilment? 

In  the  area  of  head  start,  nursery  educa- 
tion, day  care  and  the  like,  the  barriers  just 
have  to  come  down  without  delay.  This  is 
so  if  we  are  to  justify  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  three  departments  in 
question,  often  without  useful  results.  Pass- 
ing the  buck  is  still  to  blame  for  more 
wasted  money,  more  duplication  of  effort, 
more  untouched  areas,  than  any  other  factor. 

The   PIP  pamphlet  again  says: 

Government  must  be  able  to  react  by 
applying  its  resources  to  solving  pressing 
current  problems  and  not  perpetuating 
services  and  programmes  for  which  there 
may   no  longer  be   a   real   need. 

Again  it  asks: 

Are  we  anticipating  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  future  and  planning  how 
to  deal  with  them  effectively? 

Of  course,  we  are  not.  We  have  to  delve 
into  the  PIP  booklet  for  several  pages  before 
we  discover  how  PIP  is  going  to  get  itself 
off  the  hook  and  duck  its  mandate.  Under 
the  heading,  "The  Concept  in  Action"— page 
10  if  they  were  numbered— we  are  told: 
"The  committee  is  not  expected  to  examine 
the   political   objectives   of   the   government." 

What  an  incredible  statement  this  is!  What 
an  admission!  In  one  fell  swoop  the  com- 
mittee bars  itself  from  asking  the  question 
that  every  thinking  Ontarian  is  asking  today: 
Is  the  recent  advertising  campaign  conducted 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
public  funds— perhaps  even  more— a  political 
objective  of  the  government,  or  a  political 
objective  of  the  Conservative  Party,  financed 
from  public  funds?  But  no,  PIP  cannot  touch 
this  issue,  nor  any  other  issue. 

All  PIP  can  do,  and  this  is  what  it  says: 
"Its  function  is  to  examine  the  process  by 
which  the  objectives  are  arrived  at."  Well, 
that  is  simple.  "A  Place  to  Stand"  worked  so 
well  for  the  Conservatives  that  they  included 
it  on  the  supposedly  non-political  educational 
TV,  opening  and  closing  every  programme 
for  a  year  until  the  comments  were  so  strong 
that  it  had  to  be  changed.  Now  they  only  do 
it    when    they    think    nobody    is    watching— 


which,  of  course,  is  most  of  the  time.  They 
may  not  think  it,  but  Ontario's  voters  are 
watching. 

Then  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall)  became  ambitious.  He 
went  to  Osaka.  Now  he  is  building  Ontario 
Place.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  rests  on 
the  seventh  day  or  not,  but  he  mounted  this 
radio  jingle  campaign,  I  see  the  billboards 
going  up,  the  newspapers  are  full,  and  he 
wrapped  it  all  up  by  saying,  "You  ain't  seen 
nothin'  yet." 

The  process  by  which  this  government's 
objectives  are  arrived  at  is  crystal  clear.  The 
minister's  two  patron  saints  appear  to  be 
Barnum  and  Bailey.  It  should  not  take  PIP 
very  long  to  come  to  a  conclusion  like  that. 

To  continue  from  this  remarkable  booklet: 
"Its  function  is  to  examine  the  ways  in  which 
government  decisions  are  implemented."  Well, 
that  is  easy.  Ask  the  Minister  of  Public- 
Works  (Mr.  Simonett).  The  basic  right  to 
tender  was  about  to  be  removed,  in  spite  of 
various  assertions  to  the  contrary.  Today  the 
matter  was  finally  reversed.  So  PIP  should 
note  that  government  decisions  may  be 
implemented  by  favouritism  and  by  whim, 
with  an  eye  to  preparing  for  the  next  pro- 
vincial election. 

Again,  "Its  function  is  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  improvement."  Surely  this  is 
the  easiest  task  of  all?  What  PIP  has  to  do 
is  simply  come  down  I  suppose  with  a  one- 
word  report  for  this  government  and  that  is 
"Resign." 

The  committee  knows  this,  of  course,  for 
in  winding  up  its  effort  in  1972,  it  will  use 
the  remaining  time  at  its  disposal,  the 
pamphlet  says,  to  apply  work  and  energy  to 
those  areas  which  need  most  attention,  and 
which  are  susceptible  to  improvement.  That 
gives  the  committee  the  broadest  possible 
field  in  which  to  work.  The  entire  govern- 
ment operation,  in  fact.  The  committee  on 
government  productivity,  we  are  told,  is 
"action-oriented."  It  will  not  wait  for  a  report 
but  will  set  things  right  as  it  goes  along. 
I  quote  once  more. 

Wherever  submissions  from  the  public 
at  large  show  up  weaknesses  in  the  system, 
or  lack  of  responsiveness  in  government, 
that  is  the  time  when  PIP  is  going  to  get 
involved.  Then  the  committee  will  help 
departments  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Well,  is  this  to  allow  the  public  to  present 
their  submission  in  the  first  instance?  The 
public  was  mute,  silenced  by  the  procedure 
at    the    meeting    of    the    Social    and    Family 
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Services  committee.  The  public  did  not  get 
to  first  base  there.  How  will  PIP  go  about 
solving  that  one? 

It  is  nice  to  know  in  this  report  that  the 
liaison  officers  appointed  by  all  departments 
have  been  kept  constantly  informed  about 
the  committee's  plans,  and  about  work  in 
progress.  What  a  pity  that  similar  considera- 
tion has  not  been  extended  to  members  of 
the  Legislature.  We  now  start  to  discover, 
today,  after  a  year,  what  PIP  has  been  up 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  my  remarks  on  the 
budget  would  be  brief  and  I  just  want  to 
leave  the  last  word  with  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts)— that  is  the  Premier  pro  tern.  He 
says,  "we  shall  be  finding  made-in-Ontario 
solutions  for  made-in-Ontario  problems." 

As  to  finding  solutions,  I  am  not  very  con- 
vinced. But  I  certainly  agree  completely 
with  the  latter  part  of  his  statement,  that 
the  problems  are  made  in  Ontario.  And  the 
only  way  that  the  manufacture  and  the  pro- 
duction of  these  problems  will  cease,  is  with 
the  change  of  government  that  all-thinking 
Ontarians  now  so  ardently  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
approaching  this  budget  debate  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  time  is  of  the  essence. 
So,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  some  of  the 
subjects  which  I  expected  to,  but  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  one  or  two  related  subjects 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  me  and  to 
a  great  many  other  people  in  this  province 
and  elsewhere. 

During  the  past  few  years,  as  this  House 
knows,  I  have  been  extremely  interested  in 
the  whole  field  of  safety  in  automobiles,  on 
highways  and  in  related  areas.  Last  spring  it 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  the  committee 
in  Washington  which  was  looking  into  the 
whole  matter  of  motor  car  bumpers  and 
standards  for  those  bumpers.  But  so  far,  in 
this  country,  very  little  has  been  done  in  this 
field,  at  least  there  is  very  little  that  is  so  far 
apparent. 

That  is  too  bad,  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, after  looking  over  the  field  and  seeing 
what  is  being  offered  for  the  1971  motor  cars 
—and  I  have  some  pictures  of  a  good  number 
of  them  here— the  fact  remains  that  the  bump- 
ers on  those  cars  for  1971  are  the  most  lethal 
ones  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

Insurance  rates  are  soaring,  and  public  out- 
cry is   demanding  bumper   standards   at   the 


present  time,  but  the  industry  has  gone  to 
incredible  lengths  to  garner  in  what  may  be 
the  final  harvest  of  replacement  parts  before 
an  outraged  public  forces  government  action 
to  curb  the  mayhem  caused  by  the  front  and 
rear  cutting  appendages  where  automobile 
bumpers  used  to  be,  and  hopefully  may  be 
again. 

Some  1971  models  have  eliminated  bump- 
ers entirely.  They  are  just  not  there.  Others 
have  useless  bits  of  chrome  running  hori- 
zontally across  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
machines.  The  1971  Mustang  has  turned  the 
classical  bumper  on  edge  so  that  it  becomes 
a  cutting  knife  ensuring  that  anything  it 
touches  will  be  damaged.  The  Mercury 
Cougar  has  an  upright  cutting  edge  with 
inserted  lights  on  each  side  on  the  front  and 
a  central  jutting  nose.  The  AMX  III,  Jaguar 
style,  comes  to  a  horizontal  knife  where  the 
radiator  used  to  be. 

The  Riviera  has  a  pronounced  nose— not 
only  in  the  front,  but  the  rear  too  has  a  sharp 
central  protrusion  guaranteed  to  slice  into 
anything  which  dares  to  tangle  with  it  in  a 
rear-end  collision.  %he  Meteor  and  Cyclone 
Spoiler  have  the  triple  vertical  knives,  and 
the  Buick  and  Cadillac  excel  themselves  in 
their  usual  damage-creating  designs. 

Just  the  other  day  we  had  the  announce- 
ment that  the  General  Motors  Opel  GT  for 
1971  is  now  available.  This  is  simply  a  jug- 
gernaut with  a  scythe  which  is  guaranteed  to 
smash  up  and  cut  anything  in  its  path.  And, 
of  course,  in  that  process  extreme  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  front  end  of  that  machine 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  the  sheer  imagination  being  used  by  the 
car  designers  in  building  up  maximum  sales, 
not  only  of  replacement  bumpers,  but  also  of 
the  various  spare  parts  making  up  the  anat- 
omy of  a  car  into  which  these  so-called 
bumpers  may  slam  or  nudge  with  disastrous 
results.  Almost  nowhere  are  bumpers  being 
built  with  protection  in  view.  Nowhere  do 
we  see  even  the  beginnings  of  standards  of 
height,  of  resilient  surfacing  or  of  shock 
absorption.  The  design  is  still  to  squeeze 
maximum  profits  out  of  an  accident  situa- 
tion. 

Already  15  per  cent  of  all  insurance  claims 
go  to  replace  bumpers,  and  this  will  increase 
with  the  1971  crop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just 
the  other  day,  that  is  November  10,  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  reported  the  regional 
vice-president  of  one  of  Canada's  largest 
automobile  insurers  blames  skyrocketing  auto- 
mobile insurance  rates  on  the  low  quality  of 
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materials  used  in  the  production  of  today's 
vehicles.    He  says  this: 

John  MacKenzie,  regional  vice-president 
of  State  Farm  Mutual  Auto  Insurance 
Company,  told  the  Autobody  Repair  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario  last  night  that  70  cents 
of  every  premium  dollar  was  being  paid 
out  by  Canada's  insurance  companies  for 
repairs  to  cars. 

Seventy  cents  out  of  every  dollar  for  repairs 
to  cars.  It  is  only  five  years  ago  that  70  cents 
of  every  premium  dollar  was  paid  out  to 
cover  personal  injury  or  death  expenses. 

We  used  to  read  stories  of  highway  rob- 
bery when  a  man  used  a  gun  to  rob  the 
pockets  of  the  wayfarers  and  the  travellers, 
but  now  the  situation  is  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  machine  is  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing  and  robbing  the  pockets  of  the  person 
who  drives  and  the  person  who  may  be  vic- 
tim of  that  machine.  Some  years  ago  now 
car  insurance  rates  in  Ontario,  as  in  other 
jurisdictions,  started  to  soar  and  they  are  still 
soaring.  The  average  cost  of  a  claim  has 
gone  up  from  $431  in  1963  to  $658  in  1968. 
Property  damage  was  $65.5  million  in  1964 
and  $104  million  in  1968— almost  double. 

Insurance  rates  have  been  steadily  rising 
to  meet  this  escalation.  A  lot  of  the  fault  lies 
with  our  system  of  private  insurance  and  its 
method  of  bookkeeping.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  House. 
It  Is  all  in  the  record  for  those  who  want  to 
read  and  there  will  be  more  said  about  it 
before  the  next  election  occurs. 

But  the  major  problem  today  lies  not  so 
much  with  the  insurance  companies;  there  is 
plenty  there  except  insofar  as  they  passively 
accept  their  role  as  collection  agents  for 
damage  done  by  the  motor  vehicle.  The  great 
part  of  the  blame  must  lie  with  the  motor  car 
industry  itself  which  is  building  cars  of  the 
nature  that  I  have  just  described. 

The  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  should  be 
concerned  with  this  fact,  both  from  his  role 
as  the  overseer  of  insurance  in  Ontario,  and 
as  the  protector  of  the  consumer.  Both  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  should  be 
taking  immediate  action.  Also,  I  would  think 
that  the  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett), 
who  is  very  interested  in  this  field,  as  I  know, 
would  be  taking  action  now  to  see  to  it  that 
some  of  the  really  good  films  in  this  field 
showing  how  damage  is  built  up  and  how  the 
frailty  of  today's  motor  cars  and  the  damage- 
creating  construction  are  robbing  our  public, 
are  widely  shown. 


There  are  many  films  available  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  would 
bring  films  to  Ontario  and  see  to  it  that  they 
are  shown  as  widely  as  possible  within  this 
province— not  only  in  his  own  organization 
and  organizations  connected  with  government 
but  also  that  he  might  persuade  many  of  our 
theatres  to  show  these  films  so  that  people 
can  understand  what  is  happening  in  this 
whole  field. 

The  insurance  institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  has  over 
the  past  two  years  conducted  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  damage  done  in  low-speed  crashes 
into  a  stationary  block  of  concrete  covered 
with  plywood.  I  have  already  placed  before 
this  House  some  of  the  early  results  with 
1969  cars  and  they  are  in  Hansard.  More 
recent  tests  on  the  1970  models,  however, 
pinpoint  damage  done  to  specific  cars  at  five, 
10  and  15  miles  an  hour. 

Four  sedans,  four  "pony"  cars  and  four 
small  cars  were  used  in  the  tests.  At  five  miles 
an  hour,  the  speed  a  man  walks,  the  average 
damage  in  front-end  collisions  was  $152.09, 
ranging  from  $120.25  for  the  Volkswagen  to 
$309.25  for  the  AMC  Ambassador.  Backing 
into  the  barrier  at  five  miles  an  hour  resulted 
in  average  damage  of  $133.09-$64.45  for  the 
Volkswagen,  again  the  lowest,  and  $325.25 
for  the  Ford  Galaxie.  Tests  at  15  miles  per 
hour— the  speed  a  man  runs— averaged  $558.22 
for  front-end  damage.  The  Toyota  registered 
$486.86  in  damage;  the  Hornet  cost  $636.75 
to  repair;  the  Plymouth  Barracuda  $876.05, 
and  the  Chevrolet  Camaro  $1,052.60.  That  is 
at  15  miles  an  hour  into  a  fixed  barrier;  these 
tests  used  single  cars  meeting  that  fixed 
barrier. 

When  two  cars  tangle  on  a  highway  at 
these  low  speeds,  the  damage  of  course  is 
multiplied  many  times.  And  the  main  reason 
for  this  damage  is  the  complete  lack  of 
bumper  standards.  Each  company  builds  to 
its  own  damage-creating  specifications— no  two 
of  them  seem  to  match  in  height  or  surface— 
and  governments  so  far  have  failed  to  set 
standards  of  height  or  surface  or  hydraulics 
to  minimize  the  damage. 

Surveys  show,  as  I  have  already  shown  in 
this  House,  that  91  per  cent  of  all  dollar 
losses  come  from  claims  of  $1,000  or  less— 
precisely,  those  mainly  caused  by  bumper 
construction.  Seventy  five  per  cent  of  all 
damage  claims  from  parking  type  accidents 
result  from  so-called  bumper  mismatch. 

The  technology  for  building  good  bumpers 
is  well  known.  We  can  build  bumpers  that 
can  protect  from  major  damage  even  up  to 
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30  miles  an  hour.  The  aircraft  industry  has 
already  accomplished  this;  but  so  far  the 
automobile  industry  is  not  interested.  The 
insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  are 
becoming  concerned.  They  realize  that  they 
are  acting  as  agents  for  the  motor  industry 
in  collecting  this  tribute  from  unnecessary 
damage;  they  are  taking  the  blame  and  they 
know  it.  People  look  at  their  rising  insurance 
premiums  and  they  point  the  finger  at  the 
insurance  industry  instead  of  the  car  manu- 
facturers where  most  of  the  blame  really 
belongs. 

Insurers  in  the  United  States  are  taking 
action.  They  have  made  and  publicized  the 
surveys  that  I  have  mentioned  here.  They  are 
pressuring  the  government  for  bumper 
standards;  that  is  under  way.  Allstate  has 
offered  a  20  per  cent  discount  on  collision 
insurance  coverage  for  cars  which  can  sustain 
bumper  impacts  of  only  five  miles  per  hour 
without  damage.  So  far  there  are  no  takers. 

Canadian  insurance  companies  should  be 
urging  government  to  set  bumper  standards 
and  they  should  be  losing  no  opportunity  to 
foster  public  opinion  to  demand  exactly  that. 
They  could,  for  example,  gear  their  advertis- 
ing for  a  six-month  period  toward  public 
education  on  this  problem.  Those  advertising 
budgets  are  pretty  large.  Such  advertising 
could,  within  that  time,  whip  up  such  a  storm 
of  public  reaction  that  both  the  motor  car 
industry  and  the  government  would  be  forced 
to  act.  Bumper  standards  would  be  set  and 
the  1972  cars  might  not  be  so  profitable  for 
the  industry,  but  they  could  have  bumpers 
which  would  save  the  buyers  an  incredible 
amount  of  money  as  well  as  time  and  endless 
frustration. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  is  on  record  as 
favouring  public  automobile  insurance— and  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  that  argument  here 
tonight.  The  insurance  industry  is  girding 
its  loins  to  fight  the  New  Democrats  in  1971 
to  prevent  the  people  of  Ontario  from  getting 
public  car  insurance.  I  am  not  objecting  here 
to  any  group  taking  part  in  the  political 
process— that  is  democracy— but  I  would  point 
out  that  there  are  ways  that  the  insurance 
industry  could  use  to  cut  costs  to  their 
policyholders  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
undercut  the  public  reaction  against  rising 
premium  costs  which  is  resulting  in  the  cry 
for  public  insurance. 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  publication  of  the 
insurance  industry  which  takes  the  trade 
unions  to  task  for  certain  demands  that  are 
now  appearing  on  the  bargaining  table,  and 
it  says  this: 


Having  looked  recently  at  the  contract 
demands  being  formulated  by  some  labour 
unions— 

they  go  on  to  list  some  of  these— and  get 
this;  I  am  quoting  again: 

—fully  paid  car  insurance  plus  a  compre- 
hensive health  programme,  including  fully 
paid  dental  plans.  These  moves  and  the 
aggressive  action  of  government  in  the 
insurance  field  should  be  setting  off  alarm 
bells  within  the  ranks  of  agents  and  comp- 
any personnel  alike.  The  time  for  a 
concerted  drive  to  become  actively  and 
deeply  involved  in  the  political  front  is 
now.  The  days  of  "Good  old  Charlie;  let 
him  do  it"  are  past,  because  Charlie  did 
not  do  it.  The  Ontario  Insurance  Agents 
Association  is  launching  a  programme  to 
speed  up  this  sort  of  political  involvement 
and  the  Toronto  Metro  Insurance  Agents 
Association  recently  sent  out  a  blueprint 
for  political  participation.  Get  a  copy.  It 
makes  solid  sense. 

Now,  after  this,  when  I  hear  about  the  trade 
union  participation  in  a  New  Democratic 
election,  perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  answer 
for  the  other  side. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Forced! 
Forced! 

Mr.  Young:  When  I  hear  this  kind  of  clap- 
trap that  the  insurance  industry  has  to 
organize  against  the  demands  for  group  in- 
surance in  contracts  in  Canada,  I  think  of 
what  happened  in  the  state  of  Michigan  re- 
cently. I  have  before  me  details  of  a  group 
auto  insurance  plan  which  is  in  effect  there. 
Details  of  this  company's  plans  were  given 
before  a  recent  subcommittee  hearing  in 
Washington.  Their  group  auto  insurance  pro- 
gramme is  for  the  employees  of  the  Michi- 
gan Credit  Union  League— and  it  is  beyond 
that  now;  it  is  into  some  trade  unions,  which 
were  finally  approved  by  the  Michigan  In- 
surance Bureau  on  July  17,  1968,  three  years 
ago,  and  yet  the  insurance  industry  here  is 
fighting  against  that  veiy  thing. 

Under  the  plan  the  employer  pays  $1 
a  week  for  each  participating  employee,  a 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the  automo- 
bile insurance,  as  a  fringe  benefit.  The  pro- 
gramme provides  that  all  eligible  employees 
pay  the  same  rate  for  the  same  package  of 
auto  insurance  protection  regardless  of  age, 
sex,  height,  use  of  car  and  place  of  residence. 
All  employees  are  guaranteed  coverage. 
However,  if  a  person's  accident  or  violation 
record  is  extremely  severe,  a  higher  rate 
could  be  imposed.    Rates  are  guaranteed  for 
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three  years  and,  due  to  lower  expenses,  rates 
are  approximately  15  per  cent  below  the 
insurance    company's    standard    rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  happening  already  in 
the  United  States  and  yet  we  get  this  kind 
of  reaction  from  our  industry  here  in  Canada. 
The  Swedes  have  pioneered  in  insurance  too, 
as  in  so  many  other  fields.  The  insurance 
industry  there,  sparked  by  the  Folksam 
group,  some  time  ago  set  up  an  insurance 
companies'  automobile  damage  repair  com- 
mittee. This  committee  began  to  assess  costs 
of  repairs  on  different  makes  of  cars  as  well 
as  the  frequency  of  claims  of  each  make. 
Then  it  began  to  set  rates  based  on  this  ex- 
perience. This  meant  that  manufacturers 
began  in  their  turn  to  examine  their  cars 
with  a  view  to  cutting  their  insurance  claims, 
since  getting  into  lower  premium  classes 
would  make  a  car  easier  to  sell. 

When  the  classification  system  and  the 
classification  of  all  models  was  complete,  thj 
manufacturers  and  their  distributors  were 
notified  as  to  its  details.  Immediately  they 
began  to  negotiate  with  the  insurance  group 
to  explore  ways  and  means  to  get  lower 
classifications  for  their  models,  since  lower 
classifications  meant  lower  insurance  rates 
and  so  an  added  selling  attraction.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  General  Motors— 
and  this  is  extremely  significant— cut  their 
parts  prices  by  25  per  cent,  Renault  by  20 
per  cent,  Mercedes  by  10  to  25  per  cent, 
and  Peugeot  by  10  per  cent.  Manufacturers 
also  began  making  design  modifications  in 
order   to   secure   lower   premium    classes. 

The  net  result  of  this  move  has  been  an 
annual  reduction  of  damage  repair  costs  for 
the  Swedish  insurance  companies  of  15  per 
cent. 

By  contrast,  on  this  continent  from  1965 
to  mid-1969,  new  car  prices  for  popular 
Ford  and  Chevrolet  models  rose  by  10  per 
cent  and  Plymouth  by  11  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period,  prices  of  replacement  parts 
for  Ford  rose  by  34.6  per  cent— three  times- 
Chevrolet  by  19.9  per  cent  and  for  Plymouth 
by  22.5  per  cent. 

While  under  the  Swedish  plan  of  assess- 
ment, the  rates  were  going  down  for  replace- 
ment parts,  on  this  continent  they  have  been 
going  up. 

Canadian  insurance  companies  have  the 
records  of  damage  experience  for  all  models 
and  makes  of  cars  they  handle.  They  have 
them  in  their  files.  They  could  do  as  the 
Swedish  companies  are  doing  and  set  insur- 
ance rates  according  to  that  experience.  This, 
in  turn,  would  force  the  companies,  not  only 
to  compete  in  spare  part  prices,  but  it  would 


force  them  to  modify  those  parts  of  the 
vehicle  especially  susceptible  to  wear  or 
damage.  This  might  even  result  in  better 
bumper  design  as  companies  scramble  to  win 
consumer  appeal  though  lower  insurance 
rates. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  Swedish 
companies  are  now  examining  their  records 
and  probing  collision  damage  to  ascertain 
the  relationship  between  car  construction  and 
personal  injury.  They  are  determining  which 
internal  features  of  the  car  cause  the  different 
kinds  of  personal  injuries  suffered,  and 
whether  a  functional  fault  of  the  car  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent. The  result  of  these  investigations  will 
again  be  used  in  the  setting  of  rates  for 
insurance  and  they  will  be  made  available  to 
the  car  manufacturers  and  to  the  car  repair 
trade. 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  survey  in  the 
United  States  of  North  American  cars.  It  was 
conducted  last  April  by  the  United  States 
Testing  Companies  consumer  research  divi- 
sion. There  was  a  summary  in  the  Star  of 
October  29,  1970,  and  the  whole  story  is 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  Hunter 
Motor  Service  and  Service  Station  Manage- 
ment magazine. 

The  survey  found  certain  things  which  are 
very  interesting.  Ford,  for  example,  led  the 
list  of  auto  makers  in  the  most  mechanical 
problems  category,  with  these  problems 
centred  on  the  engine  area  and  on  the  areas 
of  poor  construction  and  engineering.  Ameri- 
can Motors  —  Rambler  American  —  had  poor 
engine  design,  overall  construction  and 
engineering.  Pronounced  trouble  areas  are 
the  cars'  front  suspensions  and  unavailability 
of  parts.  GM's  Corvair,  which  has  since  gone 
out  of  production  because  of  this,  as  we  all 
know,  suffered  from  poor  engine  design  and 
overall  construction  engineering.  The  only 
notable  Cadillac  comment  was  the  large 
number  of  accessories— for  those  members 
who  drive  Cadillacs.  Chrysler  products  are 
believed  to  have  engine  design  performance 
problems.  They  are  also  difficult  to  repair 
and  service. 

The  least  mechanical  problems  are  found, 
they  say,  in  the  GM  cars.  The  survey  also 
contained  the  best  car  category,  which  was 
won  by  Chevrolet's  Impala.  So  I  feel  a  sense 
of  virtue,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  is  the  kind 
of  a  car  I  happen  to  drive  at  the  moment. 

Now  we  have  records  here  in  Ontario,  we 
have  Canadian  records  and  we  do  not  have 
to  depend  on  United  States  records  of  this 
kind.  We  know  exactly  what  kind  of  cars 
have  had  to  face  up  to  the  greatest  amount 
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of  repair  costs.  We  know  what  parts  of  those 
cars  have  gone  first,  and  we  know  the  makes 
and  models  of  the  cars  that  have  been  most 
expensive  in  upkeep.  But  somehow  the  insur- 
ance companies  have  refused  to  make  those 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Swedes  have  used  them. 

So  far  the  Canadian  insurance  companies 
seem  content  to  ignore  these  measures,  which 
the  Swedish  companies  consider  part  of  their 
service  to  the  public,  and  it  seems  they  are 
content  to  pay  the  ever-rising  toll  levied  by 
the  car  manufacturers  through  their  tribute- 
levying  designs  —  particularly  of  bumpers  — 
and  then  pass  the  cost  through  ever-rising 
premiums. 

This  is  too  bad.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  the  insurance  companies  should  not 
be  doing,  and  they  should  be  pointing  the 
finger  at  the  real  culprit  in  this  case.  The 
time  is  here  for  government  action  in  this 
field.  The  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  here  should  be  giving  leader- 
ship to  the  companies  under  his  jurisdiction 
to  bring  premiums  down  through  action 
similar  to  that  already  proving  effective  in 
Sweden  and,  to  some  measure,  in  the  United 
States. 

The  insurance  trust  is  moving  here  to  use 
its  resources  and  manpower  to  defeat  public 
insurance  and  the  party  advocating  such  in- 
surance. As  I  say,  that  is  democracy,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  them.  They 
have  a  right  to  support  any  group  they  wish. 
They  would  do  far  better  though  to  ask 
why  there  is  a  growing  outcry  for  public 
insurance  to  counteract  their  burgeoning 
rates. 

If  they  would  spend  the  assets  and  man- 
power they  have  already  promised  to  com- 
mit against  the  New  Democrats  in  the  next 
Ontario  election,  in  setting  up  the  kind  of 
rate  classification  the  Swedish  companies 
have  done,  perhaps  they  would  ease  the 
pressure  for  public  insurance,  and  convince 
the  people,  at  last,  they  are  really  interested 
in  the  policyholder  and  in  his  problems. 

So  this  advice  I  pass  on  gratuitously  to 
the  government  and  to  the  insurance  indus- 
try, and  I  trust  that  they  will  listen  and 
heed  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  brief  contribution  to  the  budget  part 
of  our  activities  here  in  the  House,  I  want 
to  say  that  my  only  regret  is  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  the  life  of  a  mem- 
ber is  getting  before  the  people  of  Ontario 
the  needs  of  his  riding.  It  seems  we  have 
come    to    the    point    whereby    we    have    to 


crowd  all  our  activities  into  the  last  dying 
minutes  of  the  House  to  get  across  the  im- 
portant things  this  House  stands  for. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  witnessed  in  Quebec  some  events  which 
reveal  what  a  fragile  thing  our  system  of 
democracy  is.  Here  we  are,  117  members 
who  sit  in  this  House  for  the  better  part  of 
eight  months  of  the  year  and  we  are  sub- 
jected to  the  takeover  of  our  discussions  by 
one  member  who  can  direct  the  activity  of 
the  House  into  his  way  of  thinking.  I 
think  we  have  come  pretty  far  along  the 
line  that  we  have  to  restructure  our  think- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  needs  of  the 
individual  members  of  this  House  and  what 
this  House  stands  for. 

I  have  before  me  25  pages  of  a  speech 
I  worked  over  and  researched,  listing  the 
needs  of  my  area,  pinpointed  with  facts.  I 
hesitate  to  give  it  to  the  House  tonight  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  time  is  of  the  essence. 
A  lot  of  people  want  to  get  on  with  their 
budget  speeches,  and  I  would  like  permis- 
sion, Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  main,  to  turn  over 
my  speech  as  read,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  courtesy  to  any  of  the 
members  here  to  put  myself  in  a  position 
where  I  am  forcing  them  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  Go  right 
ahead. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  intend  to  read  pages 
and  pages  of  facts,  because  I  respect  the 
members'  rights,  as  well  as  my  own. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  want  to  say  that 
this  afternoon  the  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Winkler)  and  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  and  myself  met  with  the 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme),  to  look 
at  a  new  plan  for  highways  in  our  respective 
areas— Grey-Bruce,  Grey  South,  Huron,  Well- 
ington, Simcoe.  This  study  was  made  in 
1966,  and  here  we  are  in  1970  looking  at  a 
plan  for  1990.  With  all  respect  to  the 
minister  and  the  people  who  unveiled  the 
programme,  I  feel  that  this  is  nothing  new 
insofar  as  this  House  is  concerned. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  there  are  plans 
in  the  hopper  to  look  after  the  growing 
needs  of  the  most  neglected  area  of  the 
province.  But  whether  or  not  I  want  to 
wait  a  generation  for  these  things  to  happen, 
it    is    something   that   this    party,    when    we 
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are    in   power,   will   see   that   happens   now, 
and  not  in  1990. 

Mr.  Snow:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living 
in  wonderful  times,  and  what  has  made  all 
this  possible  is  the  free  enterprise  system, 
and  we  ask  ourselves  if  all  this  is  going  to 
continue.    Is  the  bubble  going  to  burst? 

Mr.  Snow:  Not  as  long  as  we  are  in  power. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Or  do  we  really  have  any 
say  in  what  is  going  on  with  regard  to  the 
American  takeover?  In  the  area  where  I 
am  concerned  with  government,  I  represent 
60,000  people,  and  my  conception  of  the 
function  of  government  is  the  allocation  of 
resources.  Naturally,  my  position  is  one  of 
dissatisfaction,  because  we  are  watching  the 
centralization  of  continued  spending,  which 
to  me  is  the  most  maddening  and  frustrating 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

I  wanted  to  say  to  any  member  of  the 
government  who  is  listening,  if  he  takes  a 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Ontario  on  their 
reaction  to,  "Is  there  any  other  place  you 
would  rather  be?"  I  am  telling  him,  the  gov- 
ernment is  digging  its  own  grave.  People  are 
fed  up  with  this  kind  of  nonsense.  With  al- 
most seven  per  cent  of  our  people  unem- 
ployed, the  government  has  the  gall  to  say, 
"We  are  going  to  spend  your  tax  money  to 
tell  you  how  lucky  you  are  to  live  here, 
when  you  have  not  got  a  job." 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  We  get  a  lot 
of   favourable   comments    downstairs. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  if  the  member  gets 
favourable  comments  he  is  talking  to  the 
wrong  people,  because  the  people  are  laugh- 
ing at  the  government. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  It  is  time  you  started,  to 
move  to  be  civilized! 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  has  not  got  a 
hell  of  a  lot  to  boast  about,  I  will  tell  him. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  We  have  a  lot  to  boast 
about. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  He  has  got 
to  be  in  trouble,  if  he  is  getting  favourable 
comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  right.  He  really  is. 
But  you  have  the  unmitigated  gall  to  put  on 
the  lakefront  here  a  project  which  was  pro- 
jected to  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $8 
or  $10  million.  The  costs  are  now  $27 
million. 


Mr.  Snow:  Oh,  now! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  do  not  know  what  it  is 
going  to  end  up  as,  but  my  first  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  who  needs  it?   Who  wants  it? 

Mr.   Snow:  The  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  people  of  my  riding  do 
not  want  it.  The  people  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  province  who  cannot  pay  their 
taxes  do  not  want  it.  I  think  it  is  a  galling 
thing  to  load  this  thing  upon  our  people.  In 
our  area,  Grey  and  Bruce  counties  are  51 
and  53— they  are  the  51st  and  53rd  lowest 
in  the  whole  province  in  our  economy.  Less 
than  three  per  cent  of  our  kids  get  to  uni- 
versity. And  here  we  are  spending  these 
untold  millions  of  dollars  on  studies  that 
never  come  to  light  of  day;  no  one  ever 
reads  them.  Millions  of  dollars  every  year 
are  spent  on  such  wasteful  projects  as  this 
on  the  lakefront,  and  then  the  government 
loads  it  upon  people  and  says  it  is  going 
to  spend  a  million  dollars  to  say  how  lucky 
the    people    are    to    live    in    this    province. 

I  say  it  is  the  function  of  government  to 
give  equal  opportunity  to  every  citizen  of  this 
province,  regardless  of  geography.  Believe 
me,  we  do  not  have  equal  opportunity.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  the  world  I  would  rather 
live  than  in  Grey  county  or  Bruce  county.  We 
have  our  own  acres  of  diamonds  there— things 
everyone  wants— but  we  are  being  choked  to 
death  by  the  government. 

The  Minister  of  Transport  in  his  phony 
defence  of  the  rail  closing  hearings  sends  up 
his  staff  of  lawyers,  and  spends  two  weeks  in 
hearings  opposing  the  hearings,  and  he  has 
the  lack  of  guts  not  to  appeal  the  decision  of 
the  hearings.  He  is,  as  members  all  know, 
quoted  as  saying  in  the  House  that  there  is 
no  way  that  the  raillines  would  close.  Then 
he  said  further  that  these  hearings  were  just 
a  gimmick  to  get  larger  subsidies  for  the  rail 
companies,  and  further  I  suggested  to  him 
that  Mr.  Pickers  gill  is  in  bed  with  the  rail- 
ways insofar  as  these  hearings  are  a  fait 
accompli.  The  decisions  are  made  now,  and 
they  are  having  three  weeks  of  hearings, 
starting  this  week  in  Peterborough,  London 
and  someplace  else.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  minister  is  going  to  fight  these 
appeals  and,  if  he  is  going  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  fighting  these  appeals,  what 
is  he  doing  it  for? 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  press  release  that 
states  the  CNR  is  going  to  close  down— the 
member  for  Grey  South  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
this,  though  he  probably  knows  about  it— five 
Ontario   railway   stations   by    1972:    Hanover, 
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Kincardine,  Wingham,  Walkerton  and  South- 
ampton. The  spokesman  said  the  CNR  will 
apply  to  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission 
to  have  them  closed  because  of  their 
redundancy. 

We  all  know  the  background  of  how  the 
railroads  got  their  land  acquisitions  of  years 
ago  and  how  they  were  paid  $25  million  in 
cash  and  were  given  25  million  acres  of  land 
to  operate  these  passenger  services  in  per- 
petuity. Today  we  have  in  Owen  Sound  the 
closing  of  an  interswitching  bridge  of  which 
I,  as  mayor,  had  part  of  the  structuring.  At 
that  time,  we  wanted  to  close  that  inter- 
switching bridge  but  we  were  told  by  these 
railroads  that  we  had  a  contract  in  perpetuity 
and  we  were  made  to  honour  that  contract. 
But  here  we  have  the  CPR,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  has  acquired  multi,  multi-millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  assets  in  real  estate  across 
this  nation  by  land  given  by  the  Canadian 
people  to  it  on  a  contract  which  we  expected 
it  to  honour  in  perpetuity. 

They  have  now  become  the  wealthiest 
company  in  our  nation  through  the  real 
estate  acquisition  given  to  them  and  they 
say  they  want  to  get  out  of  the  passenger 
business. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  There  are  no 
passengers. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  That  is 
the  company's  fault. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Speaking  to  the  member's 
comment,  we  have  had  every  occasion  to 
watch  them  discourage  passenger  business. 
They  cut  off  these  services  to  three  times  a 
week  in  our  area;  they  doubled  the  rates  and 
would  not  publish  when  the  lines  are  running. 
Many  weekends  on  the  CNR  the  rail  lines  are 
full  to  capacity  but  they  are  still  going  to 
close  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
Minister  of  Transport  would  accept  the 
responsibility  that  is  his  as  the  Minister  of 
Transport  to  go  to  bat  for  the  people  he  is 
supposed  to  represent. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  mention  that  in  the 
area  of  Grey-Bruce  there  was  a  plan  started 
by  the  department  of  regional  development. 
In  1966,  they  spent  almost  the  better  part  of 
six  months  in  our  area  holding  a  series  of 
meetings  to  find  out  how  we  could  redevelop 
our  area.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  they 
had  all  these  public  meetings  with  every 
municipality  participating,  and  it  was  a  very 
lengthy  and  trying  ordeal  for  all  those 
involved  in  municipal  work. 


We  find  out  now  that  the  study  done  by 
Professor  Norman  Pearson  for  the  government 
cost  a  very  handsome  sum  and  we  find  out 
that  this  week  he  received  his  information 
from  the  Financial  Post.  The  Financial  Post 
got  its  information  from  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Development  free.  They  in  turn 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Pearson  got  a 
handsome  fund  from  the  department  of 
Ontario  regional  development  for  this  study. 
So,  in  effect,  the  province  of  Ontario  pro- 
vided the  information  and  also  paid  Mr. 
Pearson  for  the  information  he  gave  them 
back.  So  we  see  how  government  operates  in 
that  the  right  hand  does  not  know  what  the 
left  hand  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  the  area  of  concern  in  our  area  about 
the  Chesley  hospital.  The  Chesley  hospital 
was  built  100  per  cent  by  the  people  of  that 
area.  Their  own  nickels  and  dimes  went  into 
it  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  industries  for  the 
people  of  Chesley.  As  I  said  before,  the 
present  plans  are  still  going  to  be  to  close  this 
hospital.  The  member  for  Grey  South  is 
smiling  at  the  fact  that  this  is  happening— the 
fact  that  it  is  going  to  strengthen  his  bid,  his 
final  bid,  for  a  new  hospital  in  Hanover  to 
the  extent  of  some  $4,000,000  expenditure. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Is  that  the 
kind  of  guy  he  is? 

Mr.     Sargent:     The     sorry     fact     is,     Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  Ruston:  We  had  better  see  that  he  does 

not  come  back. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —that  the  Minister  of  Health 
at  that  time  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a 
sorry  case  and  he  could  do  nothing  about  it 
because  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission had  the  final  say. 

I  do  not  think  that  if  Chesley  was  in  the 
riding  of  the  member  for  Grey  South  that  that 
hospital  would  ever  close.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  done  a  thing  to  help  it  stay  open  because 
there  are  no  votes  there  for  him,  but  I  think 
possibly  he  has  regained  some  of  his  stature 
in  Durham.  He  went  across  there  and  he 
cried  on  their  shoulders  one  night  to  a  big 
crowd  when  he  said  that  he  would  never 
draw  another  breath  if  they  closed  the 
Durham  hospital.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  going  to  leave  the  Durham  hospital  open 
now  and  he  will  probably  be  back  in  their 
favour,  but  he  was  continually  playing  politics 
in  the  area  of  the  hospital  in  the  matter  of 
Chesley  and  Walkerton. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Is  that  tine? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  suspected  for  a  long 
time  he  is  not  breathing. 

Mr.  Huston:  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  have  watched  the  operations  of 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  in  the  Duke 
hearings.  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature, 
that  it  is  high  time  that  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  made  plans  to  ask  for  the  resig- 
nation of  the  commissioner,  Eric  Silk.  The 
sorry  aspect  of  Ontario's  top  force  being 
drawn  through  the  mud  the  way  it  has  been; 
and  for  this  man  to  continue  as  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer,  as  OPP  commis- 
sioner— 

An  hon.  member:  The  Shulman  of  the 
Grits. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —it  if  time  that  the  Attorney 
General  made  a  stand  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  J.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  It  has 
not  taken  five  days  to  say  it. 

An  hon.  member:  He  even  invited  the 
member  to  his  house. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
member  talks  out  of  both  sides  of  his  ears. 

Mr.  Ruston:    Your  leader  has  gone  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Even  the  member  for  High 
Park  has  not  asked  for  Silk's  resignation. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  not  pretty  lonely  over  there? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  search  for  industry  in  this  prov- 
ince. Years  ago  when  I  was  mayor  of  Owen 
Sound  I  tried  to  jack  up  the  industrial  com- 
mission programme- 
Mr.  Snow:  Years  ago. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —at  that  time  our  dollar  was 
at  a  better  premium  than  the  American  dol- 
lar. So  we  called  the  city  treasurer  and  I 
said,  "Bring  me  in  500  $1  bills,"  and  we  put 
out  a  brochure  and  we  mailed  it  to  the  major 
industries  across  the  border  and  we  said, 
"Here  is  an  industrial  site  in  Owen  Sound 
which  will  cost  you  $1— and  here  is  the  dollar 
that  you  buy  it  with."  That  seemed  to  draw 
a  lot  of  attention,  but  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  ruled  me  out  of  order  and  I  was  in 
trouble.  But  here  we  have  the  same  parallel 
only  on  a  bigger  scale,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  They  made  the  hon.  member 
look  like  a  piker! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment saying  to  American  industry,  "Here  you 
come  in  and  locate  your  plant  in  Ontario—" 

Mr.  Snow:  The  member  did  not  want 
American  industry  up  there,  did  he? 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Why 
not? 

Mr.  Sargent:    "—and  we  will  give  you  for- 
giveness   loans."     And    90    per    cent    of    the 
relocation- 
Mr.  Snow:    I  did  not  think  he  would  want 
American  industry. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  does  the  member  not 
keep  quiet  and  listen  for  a  moment;  he  will 
learn  something. 

Mr.  Snow:  That  is  the  trouble,  I  am  listen- 
ing but  I  cannot  put  two  and  two  together. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  90  per  cent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  development  moneys  in  the  industrial 
programme  of  this  province  is  going  to 
American  concerns.  And  we  now  find  that 
the  Americans  control  over  $38  billion  of  our 
corporate  wealth  in  this  country  and  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  larger  plants  are  American 
controlled.  So  we  are  beginning  to  really 
l>elieve  now  that  the  US  takeover  is  in  full 
flight,  and  we  are  providing  the  dough  for 
them  to  do  it;  because  they  are  all  in  the 
excess  profit  bracket  back  home. 

I  suggest  it  is  high  time  for  this  govern- 
ment to  say  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  "If  you  people  want  to  locate  and 
take  part  of  our  economy,  if  you  want  to 
live  here,  51  per  cent  of  your  stock  must 
be  Canadian  owned,  and  all  the  money  be 
left  in  Canada." 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  In  fact, 
Mexico  is  away  ahead  of  Ontario.  They  do 
that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  right.  It  is  being 
done  in  Mexico  like  that.  So  here  we  have 
the  galling  parallel  of  Canadian  citizens, 
Canadian  businessmen,  Canadian  small  oper- 
ators, who  cannot  get  any  appreciable  credit 
at  the  bank,  providing  the  funds  for  the 
Americans  to  take  over  our  economy.  Their 
tax  dollars  are  being  used  for  the  Americans 
to  take  over.  So  we  have  watched  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  independent  grocer;  we 
have  watched  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
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family  farm;  we  are  watching  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  small  entrepreneur,  the  small 
operator,  and  everything  now  is  bigness. 

When  you  take  away  the  backbone  of  our 
economy,  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  the 
member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson) 
pointed  out  in  the  House  here  one  day,  if 
one  would  realize  that  a  large  percentage  of 
our  taxation  in  this  province  comes  from  the 
small  businessman,  we  are  taking  his  money 
and  giving  our  country  away,  but  will  not 
lend  him  any  money  back  to  do  his  operation 
with— and  in  fact,  we  are  helping  to  close  up 
the  small  businessman  in  this  province.  And 
this  minister  of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  is  one  of  the  finest  con  men.  Patty 
Conklin  should  have  given  him  a  job  a  long 
time  ago  on  the  midway  down  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  where  I  thought  he 
would  appear. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Because  he  does  not  kid  me 
one  bit,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Shell 
game. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  is  a  big  operator.  He  is  used 
to  dealing  in  that  top  echelon  and  he  is 
not  concerned.  He  would  rather  talk  to  the 
E.  P.  Taylor  type  than  to  the  average  tax- 
payer of  Ontario— and  that  is  why  he  will  not 
be  re-elected,  because  he  has  lost  touch  with 
the  people.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  you 
people  will  not  be  elected,  because  you  have 
lost  touch  with  the  people. 

Mr.  Snow:  The  Liberals  never  had  it. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  That 
makes   them  leaders   tonight,  eh? 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  banks.  They  are  enjoy- 
ing the  biggest  profits  in  the  history  of  their 
years  in  business.  And  they  are  embarked  in 
the  biggest  building  programmes,  building 
monuments   up   in   the   clouds. 

An  hon.  member:  We  will  make  them  raise 
the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  yet,  here  we  are  in  this 
government  of  Ontario— 

An  hon.  member:  Great  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —we  have  not  got  the  guts 
to  tell  Trudeau  or  Benson  that  someone 
should  go  to  bat  for  the  small  Canadian 
businessman.  And  I  tell  you  if  we  do  not 
stop  banks',  this  government's,  and  the  U.S. 


takeover  right  now,  we  are  watching  the 
disappearance  of  free  enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try because  it  is  going  to  go  down  the  pipe. 
I  say  to  the  member  for  Halton  East  that 
regardless  of  what  conception,  he  will  find 
out;  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  room  left 
for  free  enterprise  if  you  are  not  in  the  big 
leagues. 

Mr.   Snow:    Not  under  the  socialist  party. 

Mr.    Sargent:    When   a   labour   leader   can 

sit  in  the  United  States  and  call  a  strike  in 

this  country- 
Mr.   Lawlor:    Tell   me  what   is   happening 

despite   us?    Everything  we   do   will  be   for 

free  enterprise. 

Mr.    Sargent:    When   the   depletion   allow- 
ances for  gas,  oil  and  mining  are  set  in  the 
United  States- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  You  just 
believe  in  socialism  for  the  rich. 

Mr.   Snow:    Socialism   and   semi-socialism. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  ask  what  has  all  this 
got  to  do  with  the  small  businessman?  Well, 
if  we  do  not  restructure  right  away,  you 
fellows  and  big  business  are  going  to  be  in 
trouble  because  these  fellows  on  the  left  are 
going  to  take  over— that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen.  And  I  say  what  a  shocking  thing 
to  have  happen  to  have  this  group  take  over. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Glad 
the  member  recognizes  it;  we  have  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  Snow:  Right,  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say,  it  is  a  shocking  thing  that  this  laughing 
group  of  happy  warriors  in  the  government 
over  here— 

Mr.  Ruston:  How  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —they  have  not  got  the  guts 
to  do  something  about  the  unemployment 
situation,  wherein  they  say  that  there  will 
have  to  be  more  unemployment  before  infla- 
tion is  cured— 

Mr.  Snow:  Will  you  send  a  copy  of 
Hansard  down  to  Mr.  Trudeau  or  Mr.  Ben- 
son? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —because  of  economic  mis- 
management, that  is  all  it  is,  economic  mis- 
management. You  fellows  should  not  be  too 
happy    with    the    job    you    are    doing    over 
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there.  Our  friend  from  Huron  got  up  last 
year  about  the  fact  that  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment did  a  land  study  for  lands  you  owned 
around  Kitchener-Waterloo— 3000  acres  of 
land.  And  you  had  three  or  four  fellows- 
some  neophytes— come  in  and  do  this  study. 
The  study  cost  $380,000  and  their  recom- 
mendation was  to  make  parkland  out  of  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Seven  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Seven  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thousand  dollars!  These  things  cost  me, 
as  a  taxpayer,  money.  With  a  $20  million 
loan  you  get  the  subway  down  in  University 
Avenue  down  here  at  the  corner.  You  close 
it  at  5  o'clock  because  it  does  not  take  in 
enough  money  to  pay  the  ticket  takers.  It 
cost  us  $20  million  of  my  money  in  Owen 
Sound.  We  had  our  share  in  that.  The 
Douglas  Point  fiasco  you  pledged  for  $1 
billion.  And  you  still  are  trying  to  inculcate 
the  process  in  there  that  you  are  using 
down  in  Nova  Scotia  that  defeated  that 
government.  That  same  process  is  still  in 
the  hopper  down  there  at  Douglas  Point.  A 
billion  dollar  project.  And  you  will  never 
get  it  off  the  ground. 

We  are  told  the  Spadina  Expressway  is 
going  to  cost  $1  billion.  One  billion  dollars 
for  the  Spadina  Expressway.  Our  share  of 
that  is  $500  million. 

Mr.   Snow:   Whose  share?  Owen   Sound's? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Province  of  Ontario.  Someone 
should  tell  the  member  these  things. 

Mr.  Snow:  Everything  the  member  has 
said,  I  divided  by  two. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  the  Hydro  renting 
space— up  here  on  Bloor  Street— for  $2  million 
a  year  on  a  20-year  lease.  Further  up  the 
alley  you  have  Education  renting  for  $10 
million  a  year  on  a  20-year  lease.  Any  busi- 
nessman would  take  those  leases  and  discount 
them  and  get  the  money  to  build  them  as  a 
capital  project.  But  not  you  people.  You 
have  got  to  look  after  your  friends. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh  shame  on  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  seen  the  assessment 
chaos  across  this  province.  A  man  stopped 
me  yesterday  in  the  street  in  Owen  Sound. 
He  said  his  taxes  had  increased  on  his  cot- 
tage in  Port  Elgin  from  $300  to  $1,600. 
He  only  uses  it  two  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands): 
His  cottage? 


Mr.  Sargent:  His  cottage. 

Mr.  Apps:  What  a  cottage! 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  a  good  cottage.  The 
assessment  was  $3,000.  Now  the  assessment 
is  around  $30,000. 

Mr.  Snow:    What  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  man  says  he  is  going  to 
have  to  lose  the  cottage  because  he  cannot 
afford  to  keep  it.  Do  not  be  so  naive.  A 
working  man  could  have  a  $3,000  cottage 
assessment.  He  could  have  $10,000  over  the 
years.  His  family  built  it  up.  It  becomes  a 
prized  possession  of  the  family  but  now  they 
come  along  and  they  increase  it  1,000  per 
cent. 

We  have  the  mess  in  education,  the  com- 
plete chaos  in  the  consolidation  programme. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  talked  to  a  lawyer 
knows  the  mess  in  subdivision  fiascos  across 
this  province.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
had  land  all  their  lives  they  have  paid  taxes 
on.  They  cannot  deed  a  piece  of  property  to 
their  sons. 

Then  we  have  the  arrogance  of  the  regional 
government's  programme  going  about  the 
province  saying,  "We  know  what  is  good  for 
you."  The  "big  brother"  comes  into  play.  All 
I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker— I  have  spoken  too 
long  now— 

An  hon.  member:    Oh,  keep  it  up! 

Mr.  Sargent:  One  thing  I  can  say  for  sure 
is  that  the  government  will  have  to  be  given 
back  to  the  people.  We  are  completely  over- 
governed  by  boards  and  commissions.  We 
have  141  boards  at  the  present  count.  Ap- 
pointed political  hacks  run  them  who  are 
not  responsible  to  the  people.  The  people 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  Even  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Wells)  says  he  can  do 
nothing  about  the  closing  of  the  hospital  be- 
cause the  hacks  who  run  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  say,  "We  make  the 
decision." 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
A  lot  of  fine  citizens  will  not  like  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  can  tell  the  member  that 
when  we  are  in  power  we  are  going  to  clean 
house  right  across  the  board,  and  you  are 
going  to  see  a  lot  of  your  fine  citizens  go 
down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Snow:    Another  Mitch  Hepburn. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  bet  yours!  We  are  going 
to  clean  house.  Talk  about  the  sale  of  the 
Cadillacs  on  the  front  lawn  here! 
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Mr.  Carruthers:  And  buy  new  and  bigger 
ones. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  limousines  out  there  now, 
with  the  drivers  sitting  there  till  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  with  the  reading 
lights  in  the  back  of  the  seat  and  all  this  big 
finery.  That  is  a  lot  of  nonsense!  The  people 
cannot  afford  that  jazz.    But  here  we  go. 

We  have  complete  government  in  every 
aspect  of  our  lives.  Even  the  air  we  breathe 
is  covered  and  controlled  by  a  commission 
not  responsible  to  the  people.  It  is  the  gov- 
ernment's job,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  encourage 
economy  in  every  part  of  the  province,  but 
today  since  we  have  reapportionment  the 
voting  control  is  in  the  cities;  "rep  by  pop," 
as  it  were.  We  in  the  outlying  areas  have 
nothing  to  say,  less  and  less  to  say,  for  our 
futures,  for  that  of  our  children. 

Today,  we  were  talking  of  a  wage  or  price 
control  using  50  per  cent  as  a  yardstick.  The 
other  day  I  heard  on  the  news  that  in  Boston 
the  steamfitters  were  getting  an  increase  from 
$9.60  an  hour  to  $10.60  an  hour,  giving  them 
over  $20,000  a  year  for  a  short  work  week. 
The  electricians  are  getting  $13.50  an  hour. 
That  is  $30,000  for  an  electrician;  $20,000  a 
year  for  a  steamfitter. 

I  do  not  mind  if  they  get  this  money.  It  is 
all  right.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  rest 
of  this  economy?  It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  government— if  Ottawa  will  not  do  any- 
thing—thought about  price  control  and  wage 
control  if  we  want  to  save  our  economy. 
Someone  has  got  to  start  running  the  store. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  socialism.  I  think  a 
few  moments  ago  you  were  against  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Then  we  have  price  fixing 
rampant  in  every  part  of  this  province,  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a  criminal 
offence  in  this  nation  of  ours  to  conspire  to 
fix  prices.  But  in  the  history  of  Canada  there 
has  never  once  been  anyone  go  to  jail  for 
fixing  prices.  If  a  man  steals  a  loaf  of  bread, 
he  is  in  Don  Jail  in  no  time.  If  you  are  an 
operator  of  a  corporate  group  like  GE  and 
Westinghouse,  who  stole  billions  of  dollars  in 
this  province  from  municipalities,  by  price 
fixing— it  was  proved— they  paid  a  $5,000  fine. 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  municipality 
from  Port  Arthur,  Hanover,  Orillia,  you  name 
it,  Owen  Sound— they  should  have  sued  them 
for  $1  million  each,  but  no  one  had  the  guts 
to  do  it  because  it  was  not  sporting  to  sue 
these  big  companies  that  robbed  us  blind  for 
years  and  years.  Does  this  government  do 
anything   about   these    things    to   protect   the 


people?    No,   because   they   are  in  bed  with 
them  too. 

Come  election  time  the  big  pots  in  GE  and 
Westinghouse  are  in  the  Tory  funds. 

Mr.  Snow:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
should  make  a  note  of  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
about  people.  I  am  concerned  about  equity. 
We  do  not  have  equal  opportunity  in  this 
province.  Our  roads  are  bad.  Our  train  serv- 
ice is  cut  off  in  my  area.  We  have  rural 
poverty.  We  have  the  highest  unemployment 
in  the  whole  area.  And  I  should  listen  to 
all  this  jazz  from  this  government  when  it 
says,  "Where  else  would  you  rather  live?" 
I  can  tell  them:  I  would  rather  live  under  a 
Liberal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey  South. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  am  in  somewhat  the  same 
position  as  the  previous  speaker.  In  fact,  I 
had  prepared  what  I  wanted  to  place  before 
the  Legislature  before  the  session  recessed 
in  June.  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  a  course 
that  will  be  reasonably  brief. 

This  evening  my  concern  also  is  about 
people,  and  I  was  extremely  interested  to 
hear  some  remarks  about  the  height  that 
unemployment  is  reaching.  I  think  that  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  quotes  it  as  6.9  per  cent 
and  that,  indeed,  is  an  extremely  high  figure 
and  an  unnecessary  one. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It  is 
about  10  per  cent  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  budget  that  was  adopted  in  this  House 
and  presented  by  the  provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  was  a  good  one  and  a 
sound  one  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
day. 

I  believe  that  the  Treasurer  was  extremely 
wise.  I  will  go  one  further:  I  believe  that 
when  the  time  comes  we  will  find  that  there 
will  be  a  substantial  deficit,  and  in  times 
like  these  such  a  deficit,  no  matter  what  pro- 
portion —  within  reason,  of  course  —  is  very 
warranted. 

Let  us  put  things  in  their  proper  order  and 
in  their  proper  priority.  Let  us  not  stand  in 
this  chamber  and  point  the  finger  at  the 
government  because,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
government,  if  it  were  their  fault  I  would  be 
prepared  to  do  the  same  thing. 
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I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  members  of  this  chamber,  that  the  prices 
and  guidelines  commission  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government  was  such 
a  mess  that  it  got  us  in  the  situation  that  we 
are  in  today.  The  federal  government's 
determination  to  beat  inflation— which  no  one 
can  argue  about— which  was  brought  forth 
and  presented  to  the  people  of  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  our  house  back  in 
order  was  a  very  bad  one. 

I  want  to  say  this  tonight— and  very  une- 
quivocally, Mr.  Speaker— that  if  we  have  the 
determination  and  the  need  to  put  The  War 
Measures  Act  into  effect  when  there  is  a 
crisis,  surely  we  can  impose  the  restraints 
that  are  necessary  to  defeat  inflation  as  well. 

I  want  to  say  very  clearly  that  I  believe 
what  has  transpired  as  a  result  of  the  finan- 
cial actions  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
federal  government  has  some  part— I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  to  what  degree— in  what 
happened  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  recently. 
I  stand  here  tonight  completely  behind  the 
move  that  was  made  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  implementation  of  The  War 
Measures  Act.  I  will  go  one  step  farther. 
Maybe  it  was  not  done  soon  enough. 

I  have  not  got  it  with  me  this  evening  but 
I  read  the  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail— I  believe  it  was  September 
17— which  gave  a  complete  outline  of  what 
the  FLQ  had  in  mind  and  of  their  plans. 
There  it  was.  There  was  the  blueprint  and  I 
l>elieve  that  that  is  exactly— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  That  is  not 
what  John  Diefenbaker  says. 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  believe  that  that  is  when  I 
would  have  acted  had  I  had  that  authority. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  This  is  Senator 
Roman  Hruska. 

Mr.   Winkler:    I    wish   now   to   quote,    Mr. 

Speaker,  from  an  article,  a  lead  editorial,  in 

the  Toronto  Daily  Star- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  was  once  under 

Diefenbaker,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Winkler:  —of  Wednesday,  October  21, 
which  supports  the  same  argument.  It  says 
"Economics  and  the  Legacy  of  Terror."  Very 
briefly,  again,  in  relationship  to  unemploy- 
ment, the  articles  states  this:  "With  a  quarter 
of  Canada's  labour  force,  Quebec  had  41  per 
cent  of  Canada's  unemployment  in  1969." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  a  shame! 


Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  a  shame.  That  is 
what  leads  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  young 
people  of  this  country  and  causes  some  of  the 
terror  that  exists.  It  does  not  give  them 
opportunity,  and  let  us  not  stand  here  and 
point  the  finger  at  the  provincial  government 
as  the  previous  speaker  did.  Monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  belong  one  place  and  one  place 
only  and  that  is  in  Ottawa.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few  other  things 
I  will  have  to  say  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Before  the  member  goes  on, 
are  the  young  people  of  this  country  degen- 
erate? 

Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  shall  read  further  in  the 
article.  Again,  I  would  expect  the  member, 
from  the  remarks  he  made  earlier,  to  mis- 
quote surely  and  out  of  context.  I  believe 
that,  but  I  thank  him.  I  will  clarify  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  merely  asked  what  is  the 
word  from  the  member. 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  know,  but  the  member 
asked  for  a  purpose.  That  is  just  like  his 
colleague  down  there  whom  I  will  straighten 
out  in  a  few  minutes,  too,  when  he  says  I 
smile  about  certain  issues  when  he  is  looking 
the  other  way.  He  talks  out  of  both  sides  of 
his  mouth.  I  said  that  at  that  time,  too.  If  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  quote  from  the 
editorial  this  way  and  I  would  assume,  know- 
ing my  friend  Marty  Goodman  at  the  Star, 
that  it  is  probably  Marty  who  wrote  this 
because  it  certainly  is  very  true,  in  my 
humble  opinion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  own  buddy  Marty. 

Mr.  Winkler:  To  quote: 

To  regard  Quebec  poverty  and  Quebec 
terrorism  as  straight  cause  and  effect  would 
be  to  crudely  oversimplify  human  nature 
and  human  evil.  Terrorism  requires  a 
degeneracy  which  may  have  many  causes. 

One  of  which  I  referred  to;  you  cannot— 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  not  what  the  meml>er 
said. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Now,  just  a  moment.  You 
cannot  go  to  a  man  who  is  walking  the  streets 
without  a  job  or  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket,  and  tell  him  he  is  living  in  a  great 
country.  When  you  examine— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  what  the  government 
does  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  Winkler:  When  you  examine  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  slogans  that  are 
presently  adopted  are  still  true.  Where  is 
there  a  better  place  to  live  in  Canada  than 
in  Ontario,  and  if  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
(Mr.  Sargent)  does  not  believe  it,  he  can  go 
to  live  under  some  other  Liberal  government 
in  some  other  place.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  there  was  a  conference  in  the  nation's 
capital- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Chauvinism,  false  chauvinism. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Now,  I  let  the  member  speak. 
How  about  him  letting  me  have  my  turn? 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago— I  make  a  lot 
more  sense  than  the  member  made  in  my 
opinion,  and  he  can  have  his  own  thoughts- 
Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  there  was  a 
conference  in  Ottawa  regarding  cost-sharing. 
It  was  after  the  House  closed  in  June  and  it 
was  part  of  what  I  was  going  to  have  to  say 
at  that  time.  I  believe  that  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts)  of  this  province  took  a  very  excellent 
stand  on  that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  is  a  true  believer. 

Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  will  have  his 
opportunity  too.  The  federal  government  has 
a  habit  of  getting  Ontario  into  these  fixes— it 
is  not  new,  it  is  very  old.  Ottawa  has  a  habit 
of  getting  Ontario  into  these  fixes;  brings 
them  into  a  programme,  initiates  them,  and 
takes  the  money  out  of  Ontario.  The  Ontario 
money  helps  pay  for  every  other  province  in 
the  Dominion,  and  we  are  not  against  equal- 
ization payments,  that  is  very  clear.  Then 
Ottawa  does  not  fulfil  its  payments  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  This  it  what  hurts. 

I  can  recall  when  the  federal  government 
walked  out  of  the  hospital  construction  pro- 
gramme. Surely,  three  hospitals  right  down 
the  street  here  were  held  up.  A  number  of 
others  were  held  up,  too,  and  it  was  not 
until  it  was  resolved  and  the  province  took 
over  the  programme  themselves  that  they 
were  proceeded  with  and  completed.  For  this, 
I  think  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  is 
very  right  in  saying  that— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  What  is  the 
government  doing  with  the  $170  million  it 
got  in  the— 

Mr.  Winkler:  —he  chooses  to  opt  out.  He 
chooses  to  opt  out  of  those  programmes  and 
pay  our  fair  share  for  the  assistance  of  other 
provinces  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  other 
point  when  I  was  speaking  about  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec 


Mr.  Sargent:  What  did  the  government  do 
with  the  $170  million  it  got? 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  want  to  speak  about  the 
Province  of  Quebec  further  in  relationship  to 
the  leader  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  has  not  proved  to 
me  that  young  people  are  degenerate.  Where 
is  his  evidence? 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  believe  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  province,  in  taking  the  stand  that 
he  took,  was  extremely  justified.  I  believe  his 
stature,  as  Mr.  Canada,  went  up  10  feet; 
straight  up  in  the  air  10  feet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  is  the  member  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Winkler:  He  is  the  only  man  who  led, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  entire  question 
before  the  decision  was  made  and,  of  course, 
his  decision  was  absolutely  correct.  In  speak- 
ing to  him  personally  about  it,  I  had  a  greater 
admiration  for  his  position  because  he  said  to 
me,  "Mr.  Bourassa  needs  our  help  and  he 
needs  it  badly.  He  needs  the  help,  particu- 
larly of  Ontario,  but  of  every  other  province 
because  he  does  not  have  the  depth  of  politi- 
cal experience."  He  needs  us  now  as  he  has 
never  needed  us  before  in  guidance  and  in 
assistance  to  come  out  of  the  dreadful  pro- 
gramme, or  the  dreadful  situation,  that  exists 
in  that  province,  which  was  part  of  that  lead 
editorial  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  with  which 
I  agree. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  is  the  member  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  talking  about  his  be- 
loved leader. 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  speaking  about  our  own 
Premier  or  Prime  Minister,  whatever  the 
members  want  to  call  him.  That  is  he.  I  am 
going  to  call  him  Mr.  Canada  tonight;  that  is 
what  I  will  call  him.  In  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion he  took,  I  will  call  him  Mr.  Canada. 

Mr.  Sopha:   He  is  quitting. 

Mr.  Winkler:  That  gang  over  there  can  be 
very  sad.  They  took  the  most  ridiculous 
position   that   any  party   could   ever   take. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  stood  up  for  human 
liberty  when  the  government  gave  in. 

Mr.  Winkler:  The  noise.  That  is  quite 
right.  One  of  our  great  intellectuals  speak- 
ing and  I  want  to  tell  you  this.  I  will  say 
one  thing  further— 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  has  it  one  way 
and  when  the  vote  comes  he  has  it  another 
way. 

Mr.  Winkler:  He  has  not  induced  me  to 
make  this  statement,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
going  to  make  it  anyway  but  when  we  get 
the  kind  of  leftish  people  that  we  have 
teaching  our  kids  in  universities  today,  I 
worry.    I  am  one  man  who  worries. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  ought  to,  sir, 
l)ecause  they  are  the  only- 
Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  and  his  gang 
are  all  part  and  parcel  of  it.  They  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  the  same  bundle  and  I  am 
surprised  that  clergymen  from  the  United 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Church  support 
that  kind  of  theorists'  thinking.  That  "no 
God"  left-hand  thinking.  That  is  what  they 
support. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  want 
to  recognize  that  member? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  getting  dull  around 
here. 

Mr.  Sop  ha:  The  Premier  is  so  sick  of  hav- 
ing people  like  the  member  he   is  quitting. 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  have  read  that  article,  too, 
and  let  us  pray  to  the  good  Lord  tonight 
that  it  is  speculation  and  I  think  it  is.  The 
member  for  Sudbury  feels  the  same  as  I  do 
and  do  not  kid  me!  He  does  not  fool  me. 
The  member  for  Grey-Bruce  has  never  had 
it  so  good.  Let  us  go  back  and  find  out- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  the  member  not  find 
secretly  that  he   agrees  with   Caouette? 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  have  no  relationship  with 
Caouette  at  all.  Let  us  go  back  and  find 
out  what  actually  happens  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  what  it  costs  us  to  live  under 
that  regime  down  in  Ottawa.  I  told  the 
House  why  I  agreed  with  them;  now  I  am 
going  to  take  up  a  nice  position  against 
them— and   I  think  it  is  very  justified  too. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Winkler:  This  lead  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  calls  Ontario  "the  milk 
cow,"  and  such  it  is.  It  tells  how  much 
we  produce  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
how  much  tax  money  for  the  federal  treasury 


comes  out  of  this  province.  And  I  am  going 
to  tell  the  members  opposite  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  people  in  Owen  Sound  complain 
about  paying  taxes,  because  they  are  being 
sucked  in  every  other  week  by  that  federal 
Finance  Minister.  And  it  has  not  stopped;  it 
has  only  started. 

An  hon.   member:   A  Liberal   government. 

Mr.  Winkler:  And  I  want  to  tell  my  hon. 
friend  from  Grey-Bruce  tonight,  when  he 
talks  about  the  cancellation  of  the  railway 
service  in  the  counties  of  Bruce  and  Grey 
and  in  all  the  other  places  in  Canada,  why 
they  are  cutting  them  down  out  west— main 
lines,  short  lines  and  everything. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): What  did  this  government  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  have  an  article  here  that 
quotes  his  friend  in  the  federal  House,  and 
his  friend  put  it  in  the  proper  position.  His 
friend,  the  MP  for  Bruce,  put  the  blame  in 
the  proper  position  and  he  has  the  audacity 
to  come  down  here  and  blame  the  minister. 
I  was  in  Owen  Sound,  as  you  know- 
Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  Chairman:  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I 
made  it  quite  plain  that  my  criticism  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  of  Ontario 
was  the  fact  that  he  would  spend  our  money 
fighting  these  closings  and  then  he  would 
not  appeal  their  rulings.  That  was  my  posi- 
tion. 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  he  has  misled  the 
House.  He  told  us  that  they  were  never 
going  to  close  the  line  and  he  said  further, 
"The  hearings  were  just  a  gimmick  to  get 
more  revenue  for  the  railway."  That  was  my 
position.  Very  clearly. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  factual. 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  had  a  tremendous  number 
of  letters  on  this  particular  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  understand  it  very  thoroughly. 
I  was  at  that  hearing  in  Owen  Sound  and  I 
was  there  when  the  hon.  member  came  in 
and  made  that  first  big  splash  and  then  ran 
out  and  flew  away  somewhere  and  came 
back  the  next  day  to  talk  again. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Our  caucus  was  having  a 
meeting,  that  was  why. 
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Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  well  aware. 
I  think  we  all  know.  But  the  important  matter 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  Ottawa  at  the  time  this  commission  was 
constructed— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  two  members  are  cheek 
by  jowl.  Who  is  the  jowl? 

Mr.  Winkler:  —and  I  fought  it  every  inch 
of  the  way,  right  down  the  line.  I  think  the 
record  will  prove  that  we  had  section  2  of 
the  whole  Act- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Too  bad  the  member  did  not 
try  to  remain  there- 
Mr.  Winkler:  —defeated  in  the  House  but 
I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
you  have  got  an  old  wizard,  an  old  political 
surgeon  like  Jack  Pickersgill  running  things, 
even  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  has  nothing 
to  say  and  he  knows  that. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Watch  it! 

Mr.  Winkler:  Your  throat  is  cut  before  you 
start.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Let  us 
put  the  blame  in  the  right  place. 

I  was  speaking  to  a  lady  the  other  day 
from  a  very  close-by  constituency,  and  she 
was  very  very  annoyed  about  this.  I  do  mot 
know  whether  or  not  she  had  been  in  con- 
versation with  the  hon.  member.  But  she  said 
"You  know,  I  can  no  longer  vote  for  you  nor 
can  I  vote  for  Mr.  Sargent  the  next  time 
because  of  this  railway  situation  and  the 
withdrawal  of  transportation.  I  am  going  to 
vote  NDP."  And  I  said  "You  are  going  to  go 
for  the  biggest  ride  you  ever  had  in  your 
life."    I  think  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  great! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  was  clever! 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Has 
the  member  any  more  like  that? 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  are  a  lot  of  people  think- 
ing that  way  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Not  really,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  very  fascinated  to  hear  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  bring  up  some  other  subjects 
and  particularly  when  he  did  not  refer 
directly— he  referred  to  the  member  for  High 
Park,  everybody  was  aware  of  that— and  he 
talked  about  the  American  takeover,  and  he 
talked  about  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Silk.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  justifies  both  positions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  was  against  everything  in  that 
argument.    But   one   place    where    I    have   to 


agree   with  him,  I  think  I  have   it  down  in 
here  somewhere.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Going  to  come  out  in  droves. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Xhe  member  has  been  saving 
this  one  up,  has  he?  Just  happened  to  have 
it  here? 

Mr.  Winkler:  The  NDP  have  something  to 
be  very  proud  of,  too,  when  we  examine 
exactly  why  McGraw-Hill  can  come  into 
Canada;  why  they  make  a  lot  of  money  here. 
They  serve  a  lot  of  wealthy  people  in  Canada. 
Here  is  one  book  written  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Shulman,  I  think  it  is  and  it  was 
printed  by  McGraw-Hill.  The  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  apparently  has 
written  quite  a  few  books  and  McGraw-Hill 
has  printed  every  one  of  them.  Our  member 
of  the  United  Church  clergy  over  there  had 
better  get  in  tune  with  his  own  caucus  or, 
by  golly,  the  United  States  will  own  them, 
too.  That  will  not  be  very  desirable,  you 
know.  But  anyway  if  we  could  get  rid  of 
them  it  would  be  okay. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  scored  with 
that  one  anyway. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  one  fell  flat  on  its  face. 
That  sounded  as  if  the  member  for  Grey 
South  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  United 
Church. 

An  hon.  member:  Whether  it  is  US  industry 
or  US  unions,  it  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  we  just  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  socialists,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  does  not  the  member  for 
Grey  South  quit  while  he  is  winning? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Begin  to  explode  a  bit. 

Mr.  Winkler:  One  thing  that  bothered  me 
in  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
was  his  discussion,  for  about  the  third  time, 
of  the  hospital  situation.  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  can  be— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  not  even  started  yet. 

Mr.  Winkler:  —can  be  so  facetious  that  it 
it  not  even  a  joke.  He  knows  more  of  the 
political  machinations  that  go  on  there  than 
anybody  else  and  the  incident  that  he  referred 
to  was  such  an  absolute  political  racket  I 
have  never  in  my  born  days  seen  anything 
like  it.  He  was  not  supposed  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  we  have  been  around 
a  long  time. 
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Mr.  Winkler:  He  was  not  supposed  to  have 
teen  invited.  He  was  not  supposed  to  be  on 
the  platform.  No  sir.  But  with  his  friends 
there  was  a  little  coercion  and  there  he  was 
with  the  same  kind  of  blarney  as  he  shoots 
here. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  saved  the  hon.  member's 
life  that  night. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Exactly  the  same  type. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  takes  one  to  know  one. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Quite  right,  quite  right.  I 
made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege, he  should  be  thankful  I  bailed  him  out 
that  night. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Right  for  him. 

Mr.  Winkler:  The  day  that  I  am  grateful 
for  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  coming 
around  under  those  circumstances  there  will 
be  two  moons  in  the  sky,  I  will  tell  him  that. 
I  will  look  after  my  own  show.  And  when  he 
talks  about  Chesley— if  he  made  as  many  trips 
to  Chesley  to  look  after  the  problems  of  the 
constituents  as  I  do,  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  him.  But  I  beat  him  in  there,  I  will  bet 
10  trips  to  one,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  will  still  stand  by  the  statement  I  made 
that  night,  despite  the  kind  of  political  non- 
sense he  plays.  And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing 
further,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  him  through  you, 
that  if  he  and  some  of  his  political  friends  in 
Owen  Sound  will  keep  their  maudlin  fingers 
out  of  our  business,  it  would  not  be  as  bad 
as  it  sometimes  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Pretty  bad  up  there  is  it? 

Mr.  Winkler:  Yes. 

Mr.  Young:  What  kind  of  fingers? 

Mr.  Winkler:  And  there  is  more  truth  in 
that  statement  and  he  knows  it.  He  knows 
that  one  very  well. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  going  to  look  up 
Hansard  for  that  last  one.  Maudlin  fingers! 
This  is  getting  to  be  a  maudlin  talk,  I  can 
say  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  used  this  last 
night,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great 
concerns  I  want  to  express  before  I  conclude 
is  the  unrelenting  attack  that  takes  place  in 


this  country,  particularly  of  late,  on  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  heritage— our  whole  and  total 
heritage.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  forces  that  will  bode  ill  for  the 
entire  country  in  the  final  analysis. 

I  believe  that  these  are  some  of  the  forces 
too  that  play  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
people  and  for  which  I  am  concerned.  I  think 
that  there  is  political  implication  as  well, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  the  country  has 
been  well  served  by  a  number  of  national 
issues  where  we  need  to  be  drawn  together. 
And  I  can  name  them,  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

For  instance,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I 
believe  that  the  unification  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices was  an  absolute  mistake.  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  dreadful  position  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  because  we  were 
unable  to  keep  a  foreign  commitment,  but 
you  did  not  hear  too  much  of  that  did  you, 
Mr.  Speaker?   No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  made  these 
speeches  when  he  was  up  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Maybe  so,  that  is  an  old  one. 
That  national  stuff  was  talked  over  there 
tonight  and  I  do  not  want  that  back  from  any 
Grits  because  there  will  not  be  too  many  of 
you  around.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
might  as  well  say  it  though;  there  will  not 
be  too  many  of  the  members  opposite  around 
the  next  time  anyway. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  was  right  when 
he  kept  the  hon.  member  in  the  back  row. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  made  that  speech 
last  night. 

Mr.  Winkler:  No,  that  is  absolutely  wrong. 
That  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  about  the  Riel  Rebellion? 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  also  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  said  earlier,  that  one  of  the  greatest  and 
One  of  the  most  difficult  things  that  we  have 
to  overcome  now— and  I  think  we  might  as 
well  pull  together  to  defeat  the  problem— is 
that  we  have  to  admit  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  man-made  depression  and  it  can 
be  averted.  I  would  say  to  you  that  no  doubt 
in  about  two  years  time,  or  maybe  18  months, 
things  will  be  back  up  because  they  have  to 
be  back  up  for  the  Ottawa  crowd  to  go  back 
to  the  country.  But  I  do  not— 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  has  the  unification  of  the 
armed  forces  got  to  do  with  that? 
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Mr.  Winkler:  —think  that  any  of  that  gang 
—the  laok  of  security,  if  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  does  not  know.  He  may  not 
feel  it;  he  may  not  care,  because  he  is  one 
of  that  gang  that  would  destroy  our  position 
in  this  particular  field.  If  he  does  not,  his 
national  party  does.  And  I  am  sufficiently  old- 
fashioned- 
Mr.  Stokes:  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
economics  or  unemployment? 

Mr.  Winkler:  —that  I  like  to  think  the 
Crown,  the  monarchy,  still  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Hoary  with  age. 

Mr.  Winkler:  And  the  rest  of  it  fits  the  bill 
too. 

And  I  am  sufficiently  old-fashioned  also,  I 
said  this  last  night,  for  the  member's  edifica- 
tion—that I  believe  that  it  still  is  a  good  thing 
for  people  to  have  a  religious  conviction.  And 
that  is  a  lot  more  than  the  member's  crowd 
can  say  and  the  composition  of  it  sometimes 
baffles  me,  absolutely  baffles  me. 

Mr.  Stokes:  But  what  has  got  to  do  with 
economics  and  unemployment? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Not  at  all.  It  is  who  you  talk 
to.  It  is  who  you  talk  to,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  had  better  watch 
himself. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  clergy  is  better  represented 
in  this  little  band  than  it  is  over  there. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  know  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
about  it  than  the  member  does. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Here  I  have— I  have  no  date 
on  this  unfortunately,  but  it  refers  to  one  of 
the  Scarborough  members,  the  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine  (Mr.  Brown),  where  he 
cites  Mao  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  an  angry 
attack  on  the  PCs. 

An  hon.  member:  Quotes  Chairman  Mao? 

Mr.  Winkler:  And  I  will  go  back  to  the 
day  when  the  members  opposite  hung  those 
pictures  in  their  caucus  room  and  they  can- 
not deny  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  he  is  going  to  dredge 
up  all  the  dry  rot  now? 

Mr.  Winkler:  It  is  a  question  of,  show 
your  stripes  or  be  quiet.  And  the  people 
of  the  country  better  know  it  now  before 
it  is  too  late. 


An  hon.  member:  It  is  now. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Here  is  one  following  the 
election  in  Britain.  I  will  just  read  the  con- 
cluding lines: 

The  tragedy  of  this  is— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  makes  the  same  speech 
every  year  and  he  says  the  same  things 
every  year. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Quoting: 

The  tragedy  of  this  is  that  the  socialists, 
so  eager  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of  the  market 
places,  now  find  there  is  such  a  scarcity 
of  scapegoats  that  they  must  turn  to  canni- 
balism.  Their  own  cannibalism. 

And  I  stand  and  I  warn  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  consider  what  the 
prospect  might  be  if  that  outfit  ever  grained 
in  strength. 

And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Stokes:  How  irrelevant  and  reactionary 
can  he  be? 

Mr.   Winkler:   —Mr.   Speaker,   if  I   may,   I 
would  like  to  conclude  by  saying,  once  more, 
that  I  believe  the  Treasurer- 
Mr.  Stokes:  He  never  even  started. 

Mr.  Winkler:  —the  Treasurer  in  the  Prov- 
ence of  Ontario  has  done  a  very  excellent  job 
in  this  year  of  difficulty.  I  think  he  will 
come  out  and  look  very  good  in  the  way  he 
has  projected  the  plans  and  the  finances  of 
this  province,  despite  what  those  people  say. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
here  and  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Too  bad  he  is  not  here  to 
listen  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  one  of  the  most  shame- 
ful speeches  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Might  I 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  member  for  Grey  South  never  reads 
his  Bible,  because  if  he  read  his  Bible  he 
would  know  that  the  New  Testament,  in  par- 
ticular, is  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  docu- 
ments that  has  ever  been  written. 

One  of  the  statements  in  there,  talking  of 
Christ,  is  that  He  has  exalted  the  humble  and 
meek.  This  is  anything  but  what  this  govern- 
ment across  the  way  is  doing;  in  fact,  it  is 
kicking  the  humble  and  the  meek  in  the  teeth 
and  looking  after  the  big  boys  at  the  expense 
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of  the  poor.  I  would  suggest  that  a  clergyman 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  sitting  in  any 
other  party  of  this  House  at  the  present  time, 
although  I  would  say  I  would  not  include  the 
party  to  my  right  in  that  last  statement  I 
made. 

As  this  third  session  of  the  28th  Parlia- 
ment draws  to  its  conclusion.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  a  few  issues  pertinent  to  my  riding 
in  northern  Ontario.  This  afternoon  the  Min- 
ister of  Mines  and  Northern  Affairs  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence)  was  to  officiate  at  the  official  open- 
ing of  the  Northern  Affairs  district  office  in 
Timmins  and  was  to  address  the  chamber  of 
commerce  tonight.  Other  things  have  kept 
him  here  in  Toronto.  So  he  had  to  have  a 
few  of  his  senior  civil  servants  go  and  cut 
the  ribbon  on  his  behalf.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  department  came  into  operation 
on  September  1  of  this  year. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  three  officers  in  the  Timmins 
office,  for  their  sincerity,  devotion  and  well- 
meaning  as  far  as  their  job  is  concerned. 
These  officers  are  supposed  to  do  great  things 
for  the  north  by  way  of  better  communication 
between  people  in  government  and  the  iron- 
ing out  of  problems.  It  is  my  contention  that 
this  Tory  government,  as  its  support  in  the 
north  sags,  expects  these  officers  to  do  more 
for  it  than  the  people  in  northern  Ontario. 

Part  of  their  work  is  good  public  relations 
for  the  government  and  the  other  part  is  as 
troubleshooters  to  try  to  defuse  particular 
problems  as  quickly  as  possible  to  minimize 
the  adverse  political  reaction  that  may  ensue. 
In  other  words,  they  are  to  fulfil  a  real 
political  role  for  the  government. 

As  far  as  individuals'  problems  are  con- 
cerned, some  people  will  take  routine  prob- 
lems to  these  offices  for  solution.  To  most 
people's  minds,  however,  these  offices  are 
identified  as  government-operated,  so  that 
their  role  in  an  ombudsman  capacity  is  greatly 
limited  in  the  general  public's  eye.  In  most 
cases,  people  will  hunt  out  the  politician,  as 
they  have  always  done,  because  they  believe 
that  he  has  some  leverage  and  can  exert 
pressure  on  the  government  as  no  civil  servant 
can.  Personally,  my  constituent  caseload  has 
not  dropped  at  all  since  the  offices  opened  and 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  drop,  even 
though  I  find  the  caseload  extremely  demand- 
ing. 

These  Northern  Affairs  offices  will  do  little 
to  stop  the  flow  of  support  away  from  the 
Tory  government  because  the  problems  of 
northern  Ontario  cannot  be  solved  by  such 
an  approach. 


Another  astounding  thing  that  shows  the 
government's  lack  of  concern  for  the  north 
is  the  failure  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall)  to  appoint  the 
directors  for  the  Northern  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  was  set  up  in  the 
legislation  of  this  past  summer.  Such  failure 
is  further  evidence  of  what  we  already  know: 
that  the  minister  is  no  friend  of  the  north  and 
he  is  not  really  interested  in  the  north.  It 
means  that  approval  of  loans  has  been  de- 
layed by  his  carelessness. 

I  cannot  help  but  have  serious  reservations 
about  his  forgivable  loan  programme.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  advancing  money  to 
private  companies,  government  should  be 
taking  some  form  of  equity  in  that  company 
by  way  of  preferred  shares  or  bonds.  Out- 
right giveaway  programmes  to  large  inter- 
national corporations  is  an  overly  generous 
and  highly  questionable  manner  of  inducing 
plant  location  in  slow-growth  areas. 

The  largesse  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  with  these  companies  is  a  sight 
to  behold.  Half  a  million  dollars  to  Allied 
Chemicals  here,  another  half  a  million  to 
Kraft  Foods  there,  with  still  another  half  a 
million  to  Campbell  Soups  someplace  else, 
without  taking  any  equity  for  the  people 
whatsoever.  But  compared  to  the  federal 
government  and  the  hon.  Jean  Marchand,  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  is  a 
mere  piker.  The  federal  government  has  made 
an  outright  grant  of  over  $8  million  to  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  to  construct  its  zinc  refinery  in 
Hoyle,  east  of  Timmins. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Does  the  member  think  they  should  not  have 
given  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  When  one  considers  the  con- 
cessions, in  terms  of  hydro  rates  and  subsidies 
on  the  ONR,  to  ship  sulphuric  acid,  plus  the 
write-off  of  development  costs  from  the  On- 
tario government,  plus  the  three-year  tax- 
exempt  period  from  the  federal  government, 
then  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  has  to  be  one  of  the 
best  poker-playing  mining  companies  ever  in 
getting  grants  and  concessions  from  govern- 
ments who  are  supposedly  elected  to  protect 
the  well-being  of  the  citizens  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  voted  against  his 
own  party  last  session  in  support  of  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  mining  companies  have  been  in  a 
favoured  tax  position  with  both  party  govern- 
ments—and they  still  are. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  the  member  is  just  trying 
to  make  up  for  that  vote  last  year. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  One  wonders  what  hope  there 
is  for  Canada  as  a  nation  when  our  govern- 
ments not  only  permit  the  exploitation  of  our 
natural  resources  by  American  corporations 
but  actually  make  huge  grants  to  encourage 
them  to  do  so.  If  industries  in  manufacturing 
or  natural  resource  development  need  assist- 
ance, government  can  assist  by  giving  grants 
and  accepting  equity  for  the  people  in  the 
enterprise  at  the  same  time.  The  government 
in  Ottawa  should  have  taken  some  equity  in 
Texas  Gulf  rather  than  make  an  outright  gift. 

Private  enterprise,  with  its  exploitative 
philosophy,  has  taken  the  wealth  out  of 
northern  Ontario  to  make  fortunes  for 
southerners  and  Americans  who  have  put 
nothing  back  into  the  north.  We  shall  await 
with  great  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  what 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur,  that  supposed  great  bene- 
factor of  the  people  of  Ontario,  will  put  back 
into  the  Porcupine  area  by  way  of  cultural 
or  recreational  centres.  As  yet,  their  largesse 
to  the  community  has  not  shown  up. 

This  policy  of  free  enterprise  with  its 
exploitation  has  led  to  the  resentment  and 
estrangement  so  keenly  felt  by  northerners 
who  love  our  part  of  the  province  and  who 
want  to  work  out  our  destiny  in  the  land 
where  opportunities  abound  for  ourselves  and 
our  children.  We  are  not  happy  with  the 
haphazard  development  in  some  sections,  the 
underdevelopment  in  others  and  the  ghost 
towns  that  remain  after  the  exploitation  has 
been  completed. 

I  submit  that  the  Northern  Ontario  Devel- 
opment Corporation  be  revised,  and  with 
sufficient  funds  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
development  tax  on  the  corporate  sector,  be 
used  to  develop  the  north  in  conjunction  with 
private  industry,  in  which  sufficient  equity 
for  the  people  is  taken,  or  by  funding  Crown 
corporations  to  engage  in  the  development 
and  processing  of  our  natural  resources  in  the 
north  and  for  the  setting  up  of  secondary 
manufacturing  enterprises  based  on  the  pro- 
cessed and  refined  metals. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  province  must 
be  utilized  to  bring  better  prosperity  and  an 
improvement  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  the 
province,  especially  northerners,  rather  than 
for  the  few  big  corporations  and  shareholders 
in  the  USA  or  the  financiers  of  Bay  Street. 
With  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Northern 
Affairs  representing  a  riding  in  the  centre  of 
the  Toronto  financial  empire,  it  is  understand- 
able that  the  interests  of  the  mining  com- 
panies   will    always    take    precedence    to   the 


interests  of  the  citizens  of  northern  Ontario. 
Until  the  government  is  changed,  the  situa- 
tion will  not  change  in  this  province. 

It  has  been  this  government's  continued 
policy  during  its  years  in  office  to  encourage 
the  free  enterprise  mining  industry  to  exploit 
the  ores  of  the  north  for  profit  without  re- 
quiring them  to  process  and  refine  these  ores 
in  the  north.  Even  now,  there  are  so  many 
exemptions  that  it  has  made  no  difference 
with  the  Act  the  minister  brought  in  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

But  this  policy  of  exploitation  and  process- 
ing the  ores  outside  of  the  north  is  recom- 
mended for  continuance  by  the  government, 
as  in  recommendation  four  on  page  4  of  the 
Design  for  Development:  Toronto-centred 
region  report.  It  states: 

Because  of  the  location  within  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  megalopolis,  the  To- 
ronto-centred region  probably  can  increase 
its  economic  role  in  processing  resources 
which  currently  originate  in  northern  On- 
tario and  move  to  major  markets  in  the 
Chicago-Detroit-Cleveland    industrial    area. 

The  people  of  northern  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  not  stand  for  this  policy.  We  take  strong 
exception  to  it.  We  shall  fight  it  every  inch 
of  the  way  until  we  have  made  sure  that  ores 
are  processed  in  the  north  for  northerners.  If 
the  government  does  not  repudiate  this 
policy,  there  will  not  be  a  Tory  seat  left  in 
northern  Ontario  after  the  next  election. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain): 
What  of  the  Hamilton  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  It  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Minister  of  Mines,  in  a  brief  submitted 
to  him  by  Councillor  Don  McKinnon  of 
Timmins,  that  the  ONR  be  extended  from 
Timmins  to  join  the  main  CNR  line  at 
Foleyet.  If  this  is  done  the  zinc  refinery,  now 
being  constructed  near  Timmins,  can  be  used 
to  smelt  zinc  concentrate  from  all  over  Can- 
ada, so  that  the  Porcupine  can  become  the 
centre  for  zinc  processing  for  all  of  Canada. 
This  is  an  imaginative  policy  which  hinges 
on  the  support  of  the  government  and  the 
ONR. 

I  certainly  hope  that  special  attention  and 
consideration  is  given  to  this  proposal  so  that 
definite  action  can  be  taken  on  it.  In  order 
that  secondary  industry  can  flourish  in  the 
north  some  special  considerations  by  way  of 
subsidies  on  freight  rates  must  be  made.  The 
Prime  Minister  stated  some  time  ago  that  he 
realized  the  problems  of  freight  rates  upon 
the  development  of  northern  Ontario  and 
that  he   was  making  a  study  of  the  freight 
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rate  situation  in  northern  Ontario  in  an  effort 
to  come  up  with  a  viable  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  study  should 
soon  be  completed,  so  that  some  remedial 
action  can  now  be  undertaken  without  any 
further  delay.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me 
that  shipping  of  manufactured  goods  from 
the  north  to  the  markets  should  be  subsidized, 
if  necessary,  in  a  way  that  rapid  transit  is  in 
the  "golden  horseshoe,"  since  rapid  transit  is 
designed  to  clear  away  traffic  problems  to 
transport  workers  to  business  and  industry  in 
certain  concentrated  areas.  If  help  can  be 
given  to  southern  industries  in  this  way,  then 
the  kind  of  help  we  are  asking  for  in  the 
way  of  subsidized  freight  rates  can  l>e  offered 
to  us. 

In  late  September,  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  and  a  group  of  his  ministers  officially 
opened  Highway  144,  thus  linking  up 
Timmins  and  Sudbury  by  a  road.  While  we 
are  pleased  to  see  this  road  opened,  I  under- 
stand considerable  work  is  necessary  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  it  to  bring  it  up  to  standard. 
At  the  Timmins  section  of  the  opening  I 
suggested  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme),  that  now 
that  144  was  open,  they  should  seriously 
consider  further  new  road  construction  in  the 
northeast,  specifically,  proceeding  with  the 
construction  of  a  road  to  link  up  Timmins 
with  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  and  another  road  to 
link  up  Highway  11  with  Moosonee. 

While  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  neces- 
sarily agree  that  these  roads  would  be  the 
next  ones  to  be  proceeded  with  by  his  gov- 
ernment, he  did  say  that  new  roads  would 
be  constructed  in  the  north  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  I  just  want  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  roads  I  have  listed 
have  top  priority,  as  far  as  the  construction 
of  absolutely  new  roads  is  concerned. 

I   am  very   concerned,   however,   with  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  Highway  101,  from 
Highway    11    to    Schumacher.    In    reply    to 
inquiries   that   I   made   about  this   road,   the 
minister  said  in  his  letter  of  April  23,  1970: 
Our    work    programme    for    the    former 
road    101    extends    from    Highway    11    to 
Schumacher,   covering   a   total   distance   of 
about  36  miles,  and  having  an  estimated 
value    of    $1,950,000.    The    work    consists 
primarily  of  resurfacing  and  widening  the 
pavement.    The    sections    for    the    builtup 
area  of  Porcupine,  however,  will  be  com- 
pletely rebuilt  to  urban  standards  including 
four-lane  pavement  with  curbs  and  gutters 
and  storm  sewers. 


We  are  now  pre-engineering  the  pro- 
gramme, but  unfortunately  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  start  construction  in  the  1970-1971 
fiscal  year.  We  shall  award  the  first  contract 
in  reasonable  time  and  hopefully  proceed 
with  the  programme  on  a  continuous  basis. 
The  usual  provisos  would  apply,  of  course, 
such  as  the  satisfactory  progress  of  pre- 
engineering  and  the  continued  availability 
of  funds. 

I  want  to  urge  on  the  minister,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  funds  be  included  in  the  1971-1972  fiscal 
year  construction  programme,  so  that  this 
work  can  get  under  way  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  road  is  in  such  bad  shape 
—and  is  getting  worse— that  the  reconstruction 
programme  cannot  be  delayed  any  longer. 

Another  road  in  my  riding  about  which  I 
ha\c  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
the  minister,  is  Highway  577  between  Mon- 
te ith  and  Anson ville.  The  residents  are  still 
demanding  that  the  road  be  brought  up  to 
standard  and  several  bad  curves  eliminated. 
I  rode  over  that  road  yesterday,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  on  those  bad  curves;  it  is  in 
bad  shape.  On  April  13,  the  minister  wrote 
to  me  as  follows: 

We  are  pre-engineering  a  contract  for 
Highway  577  between  Monteith  and  Anson- 
ville.  The  sharply  curved  alignment  north 
of  Monteith  and  south  of  Ansonville  will 
be  corrected,  while  great  improvements  will 
be  made  throughout  the  entire  7.5  miles 
covered  by  the  project.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  is  $450,000;  the  current  and 
proposed  day  labour  improvements  have  an 
estimated  value  up  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  We  must  have 
a  goo:l  government  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Since  that  road  is  used  by 
workers  going  to  and  from  Abitibi  pulp  and 
paper  mill,  by  school  buses  and  for  other 
purposes,  I  do  want  to  impress  on  the  minister 
and  his  department  that  this  road  too  be  in- 
cluded in  his  1971-1972  fiscal  year  construc- 
tion projects. 

Highway  572  from  Ramore  through  to 
Hoi  tyre  also  needs  improvement  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  minister  will  proceed  to 
upgrade  this  stretch  of  road  as  well  within 
the  next  year. 

Another  problem  that  has  irked  northerners 
for  years,  and  has  been  raised  regularly  in 
this  Legislature,  is  the  cost  of  gasoline  in 
northern  communities.  We  believe  the  gap  in 
price  between  north  and  south  is  far  too 
much  and  that  the  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility  to   initiate   the   appropriate   policy   to 
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equalize  the  cost  of  gasoline  throughout  the 
province. 

This  is  not  a  new  suggestion  or  a  new 
practice,  since  Ontario  Hydro  rates  are  equal- 
ized across  the  province;  we  have  to  pay  the 
same  for  hydro  in  the  north  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  province,  even  though  hydro  power 
generated  by  water  is  the  cheapest  kind  of 
power  to  produce  and  this  is  the  source  of 
power  we  use.  TJhe  same  should  hold  for 
gasoline  across  the  province,  as  far  as  this 
form  of  energy  is  concerned. 

On  two  occasions,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  into  this  Legislature  an  Act  to 
govern  licensing  and  operation  of  rain-making 
equipment.  This  bill  provides  for  the  licensing 
of  rain-making  equipment  and  imposes  penal- 
ties for  owning,  installing  or  possessing  such 
equipment  without  being  a  holder  of  an 
appropriate  licence  from  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Several  years  ago  in  Mountjoy  township, 
the  discovery  was  made  of  rain-making  equip- 
ment put  into  use  by  Ontario  Hydro  without 
the  government's  knowledge.  That  summer 
the  morning  would  start  out  sunny  but  by 
noon  there  would  be  a  rain  shower.  Day  after 
day  such  a  phenomenon  seriously  affected 
the  tourist  trade  and  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  farmers  to  get  their  hay  dry,  while 
life  for  the  resident  was  made  unpleasant. 

We  get  little  enough  good  weather  as  it  is 
without  rain-makers  interfering  with  it  when 
it  comes.  Subsequent  summers  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  of  weather.  Even 
though  rainmakers  were  not  discovered  to  be 
operating,  the  suspicion  of  the  citizens  was 
such  to  believe  that  they  were.  Such  rainy 
weather  was  not  natural.  I  believe  that  any 
government  department  or  commission  or 
public  enterprise  that  intends  to  use  any 
rain-making  equipment  should  be  forced  to 
make  public  applications  for  permission  for 
use  of  such  equipment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone,  whether  it 
be  the  Crown  or  otherwise,  will  ever  make 
application  for  such  a  licence  unless  some 
particular  emergency  conditions  require  it. 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  citizens  of  the  prov- 
ince, particularly  those  of  us  in  the  northeast, 
are  entitled  to  whatever  good  weather  we 
can  get.  So  it  is  entirely  reasonable  that  we 
get  the  protection  that  is  set  out  in  my  bill. 
It  is  a  serious  and  important  matter  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 

Many  people  in  the  province  are  aggra- 
vated and  annoyed  by  the  tremendous 
amount  of  red  tape  that  this  government  has 
set  up,  so  that  immediate  or  speedy  action  in 


the  face  of  a  crisis  is  almost  impossible.  One 
area  where  this  red  tape  of  government 
bureaucracy  and  regulation  exists,  is  in  the 
field  of  getting  approval  by  OWRC  for  badly 
needed  sewage  treatment  projects.  Even 
though  an  emergency  exists  in  a  municipality 
and  even  though  the  council  of  that  munici- 
pality wishes  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
rectify  the  situation,  invariably  it  is  delayed 
indefinitely,  awaiting  approval  by  OWRC. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  You  cannot  get  these  things 
overnight.  It  takes  time. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  —and  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  as  far  as  the  financial  arrangements 
are  concerned. 

In  my  riding  a  bad  situation  in  regard  to 
municipal  sewage  has  existed  in  Mountjoy 
township  for  quite  some  time.  The  soil  con- 
dition is  such  that  septic  tanks  do  not  func- 
tion well.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  raw 
sewage  has  run  in  the  ditches,  while  in  the 
middle  of  last  winter  it  overran  the  road  and 
caused  icy,  hazardous  conditions  on  a  stretch 
of  the  roadway. 

Concern  was  expressed,  since  a  lot  of  this 
sewage  has  found  its  way  into  the  Mattagami 
River  just  below  the  place  where  the  town 
of  Timmins  gets  its  water  supply.  A  number 
of  us  made  representations  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Kerr)  to  impress  upon  him  the  critical  situa- 
tion that  exists  and  to  solicit  his  support  to 
enable  the  township  council  to  proceed  with 
stage  two  of  its  sewage  treatment  project  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  council  worked  diligently  on  the  mat- 
ter and  even  solicited  the  efforts  of  a  Tory 
lobbyist  with  the  government  and  the  red 
tape  cutter  who  set  up  most  of  it  in  the  first 
place,  but  the  speediest  action  that  can  be 
taken  will  be  for  work  to  proceed  next  spring 
or  summer.  I  understand  tenders  are  to  be 
let  in  February. 

Even  though  this  project  has  been  in  the 
works  for  a  couple  of  years  and  even  though 
a  crisis  has  persisted,  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting speedy  action  from  this  government  on 
such  a  project,  a  fact  which  causes  me  a 
great  deal  of  anger.  It  forces  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  this  government  cannot  find 
some  way  to  speed  up  its  decision-making 
without  having  to  go  through  all  the  rigma- 
role it  has  set  up,  then  this  government  has 
got  to  be  replaced  by  one  that  can  take  quick 
and  effective  action  in  the  face  of  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  hon.  member  will 
never  find  it. 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  The  township  of  Tisdale  has 
had  a  similar  difficulty.  For  months  they  have 
been  trying  to  get  approval  for  their  sewage 
treatment  project  so  that  permission  can  be 
granted  to  a  building  contractor  to  proceed 
with  a  badly  needed  subdivision  to  meet  a 
shortage  of  houses  in  the  area. 

The  reeve  and  officials  of  the  township 
have  made  representations  to  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  for  per- 
mission to  proceed  with  the  subdivision,  after 
having  given  their  word  they  would  proceed 
with  the  sewage  project.  I  believe  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  pass  the  necessary  bylaws 
to  this  effect,  as  a  pledge  of  their  good  faith. 

I  raised  the  matter  in  the  Legislature  and 
the  minister  said  he  would  try  to  help,  but 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  project  and  the 
subdivision  are  still  delayed. 

This  kind  of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape  is 
impeding  the  growth  and  progress  of  that 
township  in  an  unnecessary  way.  When  the 
people  are  forced  to  serve  the  government 
bureaucracy,  rather  than  have  it  serve  them, 
it  is  time  to  change  the  government. 

For  some  time  now,  the  township  of  Tis- 
dale has  been  making  representations  to  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  in  an  effort 
to  get  some  real  assistance  with  the  cost  of 
providing  and  maintaining  their  own  police 
force  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  even 
though  the  OPP  provide  parallel  services  and 
facilities  at  their  location  right  within  the 
township.  Since  Tisdale  is  large  enough  to 
require  a  12-man  police  force  at  the  present 
time,  paid  for  entirely  by  the  citizens  of  Tis- 
dale, it  cannot  qualify,  as  do  similar  munici- 
palities, to  have  its  policing  done  by  the  OPP, 
entirely  at  the  province's  expense.  Thus  they 
must  pay  something  like  $165,000  for  their 
own  police  department. 

Tisdale  township  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  some  financial  assistance,  as  well  as 
some  provision  of  services  and  facilities,  such 
as  jail,  dispatching  and  the  patrol  of  High- 
way 101  between  Timmins  and  Whitney. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  if  the  province 
will  provide  for  the  total  policing  of  small 
municipalities  requiring  only  a  small  force, 
with  OPP  officers  paid  by  the  province,  that 
some  kind  of  assistance  should  be  granted  to 
slightly  larger  municipalities,  like  Tisdale, 
who  have  heavy  municipal  costs  with  a  limited 
assessment  base  to  meet  those  costs.  I 
pressed  this  point  with  the  Attorney  General, 
because  I  believe  that  some  system  of  grants 
is  entirely  justified  under  the  circumstances. 


Originally  in  his  letter  to  Reeve  E.  R. 
White,  on  September  16,  1970,  the  Attorney 
General  stated,  in  part: 

At  the  present  time  I  am  unable  to 
provide  an  answer  to  the  ever-increasing 
costs  placed  upon  a  municipality  in  main- 
taining its  own  police  force.  Studies  have 
been  made  and  are  being  carried  out  in 
an  effort  to  determine  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  with  which  this  problem  can  be 
dealt.  Because  of  many  other  pressing 
obligations,  the  government  has  not  been 
in  a  position  to  assist  by  way  of  grants 
to  those  municipalities  which  are  required 
by  law  to  provide  their  own  police  force. 
However,  it  is  a  matter  which  may  be  con- 
sidered at  some  future  date. 

Following  his  letter,  the  council  and  myself 
pursued  the  matter  further  with  the  Attorney 
General,  hoping  to  get  him  to  reconsider  his 
position.  On  October  26,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing to  me: 

I  received  your  letter  of  October  15,  and 
as  recently  as  this  morning  I  have  met 
with  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  to  consider  all  the  matters 
related  to  situations  such  as  that  in  the 
township  of  Tisdale.  As  you  are  already 
aware,  the  municipality  is  not  alone  in 
seeking  financial  assistance  or  other  forms 
of  assistance,  and  any  policy  which  we 
develop  should  have  uniform  and  equitable 
application  to  all  of  the  people  through- 
out the  province. 

I  will  be  meeting  again  with  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  in  the  very  near  future 
to  pursue  this  matter  and  I  hope  to  have 
something  constructive  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Yours  very  truly, 
A.  A.  Wishart. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
seen  fit  to  change  his  approach  between 
September  16  and  October  26,  so  that  he  is 
now  actively  pursuing  a  policy  that  may 
result  in  legislation  to  actually  help  the  hard- 
pressed  municipalities  with  their  police  costs. 
If  he  follows  through  and  actually  comes  up 
with  an  acceptable  solution,  he  certainly  will 
receive  my  support  and  that  of  the  reeve, 
council  and  people  of  Tisdale.  No  doubt  the 
approach  of  an  election  has  had  something 
to  do  to  stir  him  into  action. 

A  matter  of  concern  to  me  has  been  the 
location  of  a  new  Brewers'  Retail  store  in 
South  Porcupine  on  Highway  101,  just  a 
short  distance  from  a  curve  to  the  west.  I 
know  how  much  traffic  enters  and  leaves  a 
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Brewers'  Retail  store,  especially  on  week- 
ends. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  potential 
traffic  hazard  that  may  very  well  result 
in  accidents,  because  drivers  leaving  the 
Brewers'  parking  lot  are  not  in  a  position  to 
see  sufficiently  far  enough  to  the  west  to  be 
able  to  pull  out  safely  on  Highway  101  and 
because  drivers  coming  west  on  101,  if  they 
are  not  strictly  observing  the  speed  limit, 
could  easily  be  on  top  of  a  car  before  being 
able  to  stop. 

I  am  curious  to  know  what  consultations 
have  gone  on  before  the  decision  was  taken 
to  build  in  that  location,  between  officials  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board,  The  Departments 
of  Transport  and  Highways,  plus  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  as  to  the  potential  traffic 
hazard  that  was  being  created,  and  what 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  reasonably  avoid 
accidents  from  taking  place. 

I  just  happen  to  believe  that  all  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  any  accident  and  that,  if  neces- 
sary, steps  be  now  taken  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  those  driving  on  Highway  101  and  the 
customers  of  the  Brewers'  Retail  store  who 
will  be  pulling  out  on  to  the  highway. 

In  Don  Goudy's  "Star  Probe"  of  October 
30,  he  points  out  how  OHSIP  favours  the 
immigrant  over  the  Canadian  citizen  return- 
ing to  Ontario.  He  writes: 

Returning  Canadian  citizens  are  dis- 
criminated against  under  Ontario's  health 
insurance  scheme.  OHSIP  will  cover  a 
landed  immigrant  from  the  day  of  applica- 
tion. A  returning  Canadian  has  to  establish 
a  three-month  residency,  then  apply.  Cov- 
erage starts  only  by  the  following  month 
—a  total  wait  of  four  months. 

Ontario  hospitalization  treats  both  return- 
ing citizens  and  immigrants  the  same. 
Coverage  begins  three  months  from  appli- 
cation, which  can  be  the  day  of  arrival. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  returning  Canadian 
citizen  is  entitled  to  at  least  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  landed  immigrant  in  OHSIP 
coverage.  I  call  on  the  minister  to  remove 
this  discriminatory  practice  from  OHSIP's 
procedures. 

Furthermore,  the  practices  of  OHSIP  and 
OHSC  on  such  matters  as  this  must  be  made 
the  same.  In  this  case,  the  practice  of  OHSIP 
for  landed  immigrants  should  be  applied 
across  the  board  for  Canadian  citizens  and 
landed  immigrants  in  both  schemes. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission  have  kept  their 
premiums  at  such  a  high  level  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  been  telling  hospital  workers 


that  they  must  keep  their  demands  for  wages 
down.  The  people  of  Ontario  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  cost  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance would  be  shared  equally  between  the 
federal  government,  provincial  government 
and  premiums  of  the  participants;  each  group 
would  contribute  approximately  one  third  of 
the  cost  of  the  operating  budgets  of  the  hos- 
pitals. 

The  following  statements  confirmed  this 
original  formula  for  equal  cost  sharing  by  the 
three  parties  concerned.  In  a  newspaper 
account  of  the  coming  hospital  insurance  plan, 
William  Kinmond  reported  as  follows  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  October  26,  1957: 

Details  of  the  plan,  which  becomes  effec- 
tive January  1,  1959,  were  revealed  at 
Queen's  Park  last  night.  The  hospital  plan 
will  cost  about  $210  million  the  first  year. 
The  federal  government's  share  of  this  will 
be  about  $74  million  or  about  one  third. 
The  province  will  contribute  from  the 
Treasury  another  third  and  the  balance, 
$75  million,  will  be  revenue  from 
premiums. 

In  his  budget  statement,  February  26,   1958, 

Mr.  Frost— who  was  then  Treasurer  as  well  as 

Premier— referring  to  the  coming  introduction 

of  hospital  insurance  said: 

The  revenue  from  premiums  will  meet  only  one 
third  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  programme  in 
1959  amounting  to  over  $200  million.  An  addi- 
tional one  third  will  be  paid  from  the  general 
revenues  of  the  province  and  the  remaining  third 
will  be  contributed  by  the  federal  government. 

That  such  a  general  scheme  of  cost  sharing 
among  premiums,  and  contributions  from 
federal  and  provincial  governments,  was  orig- 
inally contemplated  has  been  admitted  as  late 
as  the  budget  statement  of  the  former  provin- 
cial Treasurer,  the  member  for  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan)  on  February  12,  1964, 
when  he  referred  to  the  budget  insurance 
premium  increase  and  said: 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Insurance  programme  will  again  be  shared  approxi- 
mately one  third  by  the  province,  one  third  by  the 
federal  government  and  one  third  by  the  insured 
persons    themselves. 

However,  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
insurance  plan  since  1959,  the  province  has 
never  paid  anywhere  near  its  one  third  share 
of  the  cost.  Instead,  it  has  sharply  increased 
the  premiums  so  that  it  would  be  able  to 
minimize  its  own  contribution  toward  hospital 
insurance. 

I  would  just  like  to  quote  from  the  1961 
estimates  of  income  for  Ontario's  hospital 
insurance  programme.  The  federal  govern- 
ment paid  $319.5  million,  or  46.1  per  cent 
of  the  cost;  the  provincial  government  con- 
tributed $95.6  million,  or  13.8  per  cent;  the 
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premiums  raised  $275.3  million,  or  39.7  per 
cent. 

The  provincial  government  in  talking  about 
hospital  insurance  inflates  the  actual  cost  by 
lumping  together  the  expenditures  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  with 
provincial  expenditures  for  mental  and  tuber- 
culosis institutions.  Certainly,  mental  and  TB 
hospitals  are  a  provincial  responsibility— they 
were  financed  by  the  province  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  OHSC— but  expenditures  for 
these  institutions  were  never  intended  to  be 
part  of  the  hospital  insurance  programme. 

On  this  matter  Premier  Frost  stated  in  the 
Legislature  on  January  29,  1957:  "I  am  not 
looking  at  the  premium  as  a  method  of 
financing  any  of  today's  costs  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  of  mental  hospitals."  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  province  is  not  paying  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  programme  as  it 
had  originally  pledged.  It  is  only  paying,  in 
1969,  13.8  per  cent,  with  the  government  of 
Canada  and  the  insured  population  picking 
up  the  remainder. 

If  the  government  were  paying  its  share  it 
could  either  reduce  the  premiums,  or  increase 
the  wages  of  hospital  employees,  or  both.  In- 
stead the  government  has  resorted  to  increas- 
ing premiums.  When  the  premiums  for 
hospital  insurance  were  increased  in  April, 
1968,  the  government  stated  the  reason  for 
this  was  the  increase  in  cost  of  hospital  oper- 
ation, particularly  the  increasing  costs  of 
wages  and  salaries. 

This  is  not  so.  Premiums  were  raised 
simply  because  the  province  was  not  paying 
its  share  of  the  plan.  In  trying  to  justify  the 
wage  guidelines  policy  of  the  OHSC,  Mr. 
Stanley  Martin,  chairman  of  the  OHSC,  re- 
cently made  the  claim  that  the  average  hos- 
pital salary  in  the  province  had  risen  by  95 
per  cent  in  the  last  decade.  This  is  a  gross 
exaggeration. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  No,  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  We  have  compared  a  number 
of  collective  agreements  in  hospitals  in  1959 
with  today's  and  cannot  find  wage  rates  in 
any  classification  which  have  risen  even  close 
to  that  amount.  Presumably,  the  large  in- 
creases must  have  come  from  classifications 
not  covered  by  collective  agreements. 

In  any  event,  even  if  Mr.  Martin's  state- 
ment were  true,  the  wage  rates  have  not  risen 
anywhere  near  the  amount  that  the  premiums 
have  risen.  When  the  hospital  insurance  plan 
was  first  inaugurated  in  1959,  the  premium 
for  a  family  was  $4.20  per  month.  Today  the 


family  premium  is  $11  per  month,  an 
increase  of  262  per  cent.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  amount  of  the  increases  received  by 
the  hospital  employees.  Presumably  then,  the 
government  is  using  the  premium  funds  for 
matters  other  than  wages  for  the  hospital 
employees. 

In  conclusion,  we  affirm  that  the  OHSC, 
if  it  were  receiving  its  proper  share  of  funds 
from  the  province,  would  be  able  to  finance 
a  substantial  wage  increase  for  all  hospital 
employees,  without  any  increase  in  premiums. 
Indeed,  I  would  suggest  that  premiums  could 
be  reduced  as  this  party  has  suggested. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  another  case 
where  the  government  has  tried  to  trick  the 
people  into  believing  something  that  just  was 
not  so.  With  these  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  draw  my  speech  to  a  conclusion. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  permission  to  revert  to 
the  order  of  presentation  of  reports;  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  public  accounts  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  agreed  to  by  the 
House? 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Breithaupt,  as  chairman  of  the  public 
accounts  committee,  presented  the  report  for 
the  third  session  of  the  28th  Parliament. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Howe  in  the  chair. 


MINING  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mining  Act.  Are  there  any  further  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  other  sec- 
tion in  this  Act  after  the  ones  we  have  dis- 
cussed? 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  section  169,  subsection  9. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  in  section  2  of  the 
bill.  What  page  is  that  one? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Page  15. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Timis- 
kaming. 
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Mr.  Jackson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  section  169,  subsection  9  be 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  9  (c)  to 
read  as  follows: 

A  copy  of  the  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  of 
the  mine  as  the  case  may  be  to  the  bar- 
gaining agent,  if  any,  of  the  employees. 
The  chief  engineer  shall  make  no  decision 
on  the  request  until  the  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  bargaining  agent  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  representations 
with  respect  to  the  request. 

A  copy  of  the  chief  engineer's  decision 
shall  be  sent  to  the  bargaining  agent. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  That  is 
a  good  one.  The  minister  should  accept  that 
one  right  away;  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Do  we  have 
to  haggle  about  that  one  all  over  again? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Jackson  moves  that  sec- 
tion 169  of  the  Act,  subsection  9,  be  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  9  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

9  (c)  A  copy  of  the  application  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  owner,  agent  or  manager 
of  the  mine  as  the  case  may  be  to  the  bar- 
gaining agent,  if  any,  of  the  employees. 
The  chief  engineer  shall  make  no  decision 
on  the  request  until  the  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  bargaining  agent  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  representations 
with  respect  to  the  request. 

A  copy  of  the  chief  engineer's  decision 
shall  be  sent  to  the  bargaining  agent. 

The  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
points  to  make.  First  of  all,  in  committee  for 
the  last  several  months  we  have  been  arguing 
clause  by  clause,  word  for  word,  comma  by 
comma,  over  everything  that  is  in  The  Min- 
ing Act,  and  closed  mind  by  closed  mind. 
And  with  all  of  the  amendments  that  we  have 
brought  in  we  have  run  up  against  a  brick 
wall. 

The  minister  has  said  in  every  instance 
that  we  shall  not  change  because  this  Act  is 
there  for  safety.  We  shall  not  change  it, 
because  if  we  change  it,  then  we  reduce  the 
safety  aspects.  Yet  in  one  stroke,  one  letter, 
one  bit  of  permission,  the  engineer  can  sus- 
pend the  whole  Act,  or  any  part  of  it,  while 
we  as  the  members  of  this  House,  the  so- 
called  representatives  of  the  people,  are  sit- 
ting back  with  no  power  to  say  that  it  should 
not  be  suspended  and  no  power,  to  say  to  the 


engineer  that  he  should  not  suspend  it  until 
he  gives  us  good  reason.  Just  by  one  stroke 
of  the  pen,  his  signature,  he  can  say  that  The 
Mining  Act,  section  9,  shall  be  suspended. 

Why  did  we  sit  in  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  did  we  sit  in  committee  if  we  were 
not  fighting  and  trying  to  bring  in  a  new 
safety  law  for  the  mining  industry?  It  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  me  that  we  can  bring 
in  a  new  law  after  many  months  of  arguing, 
many  months  of  soul  searching,  and  many 
months  of  research— on  the  minister's  part,  I 
am  sure,  as  well  as  anyone  else's— and  then 
we  give  the  power  to  the  engineer  to  suspend 
the  whole  thing  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 
That  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  and  it 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  most  of  the  fel- 
lows who  work  underground  and  who  are 
really  concerned  with  it,  because  their  lives 
depend  on  it.  That  is  one  point. 

TJie  other  point  is  that  earlier  we  argued 
over  a  man's  right  to  appeal  a  doctor's  deci- 
sion. His  chance  for  promotion  might  really 
depend  on  what  the  doctor  says.  The  minister 
says  that  because  of  the  safety  aspects  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  hoist  men,  we  cannot 
argue  against  that  doctor's  decision.  Yet  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  engineer  can  sus- 
pend the  whole  Act,  can  take  away  the  rights 
of  the  company,  of  the  employee,  of  every- 
one. 

Surely  he  is  not  being  consistent  in  saying 
that  we  are  out  to  look  after  the  well-being  of 
the  men,  the  people  who  go  underground 
and  do  the  work,  when  he  gives  the  engineer 
so  much  leeway  without  any  real  control  over 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  that 
bothers  me.  Does  the  minister  really  think 
that  the  engineer  is  more  intelligent  than  all 
of  the  people  who  have  sat  on  this  bill? 
Does  he  really  think  that  he  is  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  doctor  who  says  that  the  man 
should  not  go  underground?  Does  he  think 
he  is  more  intelligent  than  the  minister  him- 
self? Yet  this  is  really  what  this  clause  says. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
It  is  important  to  vote  now  instead  of  stacking 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  is  important  to  us,  and  I 
hope  my  hon.  friend  will  follow  our  lead. 

But  the  minister  is  doing  this  without  any 
regard  to  the  right  of  the  workman,  the  fel- 
low who  is  really  concerned  in  this  situation, 
the  guy  who  has  to  go  underground  and 
worry  about  whether  a  rock  is  going  to  fall 
on  him  or  whether  the  hoistman  is  qualified. 
He  does  not  come  back  to  him  and  say  is  it 
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all  right.  He  says  the  engineer  shall  have  the 
right  to  suspend. 

It  is  putting  the  engineer  almost  in  the 
place  of  God  and  it  just  cannot  be.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  an  engineer  who  can  sus- 
pend all  of  these  rules  and  regulations,  all  of 
these  things  we  have  fought  over  for  months, 
then  he  has  to  be  God— and  he  is  not.  He  is 
no  more  immortal  than  we.  What  we  are 
saying  in  this  amendment  is  that  before  he 
suspends  the  rules,  before  he  suspends  any 
part  of  this  Act,  then  the  man  concerned,  or 
the  man  who  represents  that  man,  has  to  have 
some  say  in  what  the  minister  does  or  what 
his  engineer  does. 

Before  he  says  that  the  rule  no  longer 
applies  he  has  to  discuss  it  with  the  fellow 
it  applies  to.  Before  the  engineer  says  that 
he  can  go  underground  without  protection 
he  had  better  tell  him  so  that  he  knows  he 
has  no  protection.  Not  after  the  fact,  not 
\\  hen  the  notice  is  posted  in  the  dry  or  the 
mine  shaft,  saying,  "As  you  go  underground, 
you  are  no  longer  protected  because  the 
engineer  has  decided  so."  The  minister  has 
to  tell  him  before  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
argue,  to  put  forth  his  points  why  it  should 
not  be. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  made  in  this 
whole  bill,  but  really  this  goes  back  again 
to  the  first  point:  Where  does  the  man  have 
the  right  to  get  up  and  say,  "It  is  my  life;  it 
is  my  leg,  my  arm."  I  do  not  see  it  in  the 
Act.  Everything  I  see  so  far  is  "you  shall 
decide"— "the  management  shall  decide." 
What  happens  to  the  man  who  goes  under- 
ground? Where  does  he  come  m? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  a  little  upset  because 
I  have  worked  under  these  conditions  where 
management  comes  in  and  says  a  man  can  go 
out  there  and  do  the  job,  he  can  do  this; 
and  if  he  refuses,  he  can  go  down  the  road 
and  find  another  job.  Now  it  is  being  backed 
up  by  this  crazy  little  clause  that  says  man- 
agement has  the  right  to  do  that  with  the 
blessing  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  The  Department  of  Mines. 

Make  no  mistake,  if  that  goes  through  and 
the  minister  suspends  the  rules  and  someone 
is  hurt,  then  he  is  going  to  find  that  not  only 
this  party  but  many  people  who  work  under- 
ground, many  of  us  so-called  northerners, 
are  going  to  be  very  upset  about  it.  And  I 
say  right  now  to  the  minister  that  there 
should  be  no  suspension  of  the  rules.  If  they 
are  there  for  the  safety  of  the  miner,  then 
how  can  the  minister  even  countenance  in 
any  way  the  suspension  of  the  rules?  It  is 
not  possible.  If  a  man  is  working  underground 
and  he  is  going  to  be  hurt- 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  The  member 
is  repeating  himself  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  it  might  be  true,  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  trying  to  get  a 
point  across. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  against  the  rules. 

Mr.  Jackson:  My  repetition  is  to  make  my 
point.  My  point,  I  think,  has  been  made 
many  times  over  the  last  couple  of  months. 
In  heaven's  name  where  does  the  worker  have 
any  rights?  What  the  minister  is  saying  is 
that  the  engineer  is  so  much  more  intelligent 
and  so  much  more  competent.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  right  and  I  say  to  the  minister  right 
now  that  if  that  one  clause  goes  through, 
then  why  does  he  have  a  Mining  Act?  Why 
does  he  have  any  safety  rules? 

I  ask  the  minister— in  fact,  I  plead  with  the 
minister— right  now  to  look  at  it.  At  least 
give  us— I  might  be  back  in  there  some  day- 
give  us,  the  guys  that  work  in  the  mine,  some 
say  whether  we  want  the  rules  suspended. 
Not  just  because  it  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction, not  just  because  the  company  wants 
it  and  it  will  increase  their  profits;  but  be- 
cause it  makes   good  common  sense. 

If  it  makes  good  common  sense  then  we 
should  be  involved,  and  I  speak  of  "we"  as 
the  guys  that  are  going  underground  and  the 
guys  who  are  going  to  be  involved  and  get 
hurt.    So  think  about  it  and— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Why  does 
the  minister  not  get  a  job  up  there  and  work 
underground?   Anonymously,  of  course. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —either  take  the  clause  com- 
pletely out  of  the  bill,  or  accept  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague 
has  covered  it  fairly  well.  If  the  minister  has 
any  sense  of  flexibility— and  he  proclaimed  this 
throughout  this  bill— surely  he  must  agree 
with  us  that  the  men  have  recourse  to  object. 

If  one  of  his  engineers  is  going  to  suspend 
even  a  clause  of  the  Act  for  some  reason, 
surely  the  bargaining  agent  or  the  men  them- 
selves must  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
their  views  to  the  engineers  to  indicate  pos- 
sibly why  they  feel  it  is  not  adequate  that  the 
suspension  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Act  be 
undertaken  at  that  time.  There  must  be 
somewhere,  Mr.  Minister,  where  they  have 
this  right.    It  just  is  so  obvious. 
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We  are  not  saying  that  the  minister  does 
not  have  the  right.  But  we  are  saying  that 
the  men  have  a  right  to  present  a  strong 
objection  to  a  certain  suspension  of  a  certain 
section.  Even  with  that  clause  in  it  is  still 
not  going  to  deny  the  minister's  engineer  the 
right  to  make  his  mind  up  and  make  a  de- 
cision which  will  be  binding  anyway. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Right! 

Mr.  Martel:  All  we  want  is  that  they  have 
an  opportunity  before  his  decision  is  finalized 
to  present  their  side  of  the  case.  I  really  think 
that  the  minister  could,  without  changing  his 
bill  too  drastically,  accept  this  amendment 
which  would  make  this  sort  of  dialogue 
between  his  staff  and  the  mining  officials  pos- 
sible. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  is  very  dictatorial- 
very,  very  dictatorial.  The  mine's  manage- 
ment approaches  a  member  of  the  minister's 
staff,  asks  for  a  clause  or  a  section  that  they 
want  extracted  for  the  time  being  for  some 
purpose,  and  the  minister's  man  make  a  de- 
cision.  It  is  a  very  dictatorial  approach. 

I  would  suggest,  as  my  colleague  from 
Brantford  has  said  today,  if  the  minister  wants 
some  harmony  then  at  least  give  the  men  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  They  do  have 
some  pretty  good  ideas,  and  these  are  the 
people  that  work  under  these  conditions  every 
day. 

Certainly  the  department's  officials  will  go 
to  a  mine  to  inspect  or  investigate  why  the 
company  wants  to  dispense  with  a  section  for 
the  time  being.  The  same  privilege  should 
be  granted  to  the  union  or  their  men  to  make 
a  representation  on  their  behalf.  I  would  urge 
the  minister  to  indicate  that  he  is  willing  to 
accept  this  rather  minor,  but  very,  very  im- 
portant, amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  whole 
subsection  does  not  make  sense,  because  it  is 
beyond  one's  comprehension,  how  any  or  all 
of  422  separate  provisions  relating  to  safety 
of  workers  can  be  suspended  in  their  opera- 
tion at  the  behest  of  one  person,  that  is  to 
say  the  engineer  of  mines  who  takes  his 
authority  from  the  Minister  of  Mines.  If  we 
are  serious  about— the  minister  is  serious  about 
them— if  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  are  to 
be  suspended  then  I  would  think  no  less  a 
person  than  the  minister  himself  should  take 
the  responsibility- 
Mr.  Jackson:  He  does  not  have  that  right. 


Mr.  Sopha:  —and  certify  in  writing;  if  they 
are  to  be  suspended  at  all. 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  quite  agree  with  that.  This  is 
a  serious  business  in  legislating  in  great  de- 
tail provisions  respecting  safety. 

You  see  how  seriously  it  is  treated,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  other  statutes,  at  other  times 
and  places,  these  matters  might  be  thought 
to  be  a  fitting  subject  for  regulations.  Not  so 
in  The  Mining  Act.  These  are  the  mandatory 
orders  of  the  Legislature,  passed  solemnly 
and  translating  themselves  into  a  statute  of 
the  province.  Now  there  can  be  no  higher 
authority  than  that.  And  to  come  along  and 
say  to  us  that  the  engineer,  a  civil  servant, 
can  suspend  any  of  the  provisions,  is  really  to 
test  credulity  to  the  breaking  point. 

I  did  say— my  friend  disagrees— that  if  any 
such  provision  were  entertained  for  a  moment 
the  Minister  of  Mines  would  have  to  take  the 
responsibility.  The  minister  is  quick,  of 
course,  to  inform  us  that  he  has  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  safety. 

He  was  quick  to  tell  us,  in  respect  of  the 
other  section  that  we  were  discussing  this 
afternoon,  that  it  is  the  minister  that  is  at 
the  top  of  the  pyramid  and  guides  and  directs 
everything  in  respect  of  this  statute.  Yet  he 
comes  along  and  now  wants  us  to  engage  in 
permissiveness  of  a  very  high  degree. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  amendment  at  all 
because  I  do  not  think  the  Act  should  con- 
tain such  an  escape  provision  in  any  form.  I 
would  be  content  to  vote  against  this  sub- 
section, to  have  it  expunged  from  the  Act 
entirely.  What  happens  of  course,  and  what 
we  should  not  permit  to  happen,  is  that  we 
should  not  allow  any  group  with  any  sugges- 
tion of  special  influence  within  government 
circles  in  any  way  to  have  a  vehicle  to  in- 
fluence the  operation  of  the  Act  in  anything 
that  might  suggest  a  sinister  fashion.  And 
that  is  what  is  wrong,  in  a  nutshell,  with  the 
section  as  it  now  stands. 

I  do  not  know,  but  by  voting  for  this 
amendment  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  put  in 
the  position  of  adopting  or  agreeing  with  a 
provision  of  the  Act  which  is  sinister  in  itself. 
If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  will  give  me 
leave,  I  would  say  that  by  voting  against  the 
amendment  we  express  our  disapproval  of 
the  subsection  in  its  entirety.  Or  put  in  an- 
other way— 

An  hon.  member:  Delete  it. 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  member  could  move  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  —we  are  against  the  principle  of 
this  subsection  and  we  are  not  going  to  fur- 
ther it  or  give  any  tacit  consent  by  agreeing 
that  there  should  be  an  exception  of  this 
type  appended  to  it,  as  is  proposed  in  the 
amendment.  Now  I  suppose  it  does  not  really 
matter- 
Mr.  Jackson:  The  human  mind  works  in 
devious  ways. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —because  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
I  must  say— and  I  must  tell  the  House,  so  it 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  what  went  on— the 
Minister  of  Mines  throughout  the  committee 
hearings  was  extremely  bullheaded  about  all 
this.  I  must  say  disappointingly  so  to  me. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  He  will 
never  get  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Shulman  (High  Park):  We  will  support 
the  minister.  He  is  our  choice. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  us  remember  that  there 
were  there  present  many  sophisticated  people 
from  both  sides— management  and  labour. 
Many  of  the  major  companies  were  repres- 
ented at  the  hearings.  Present  among  others 
was  Mr.  Falkowski,  who  in  turn  has  done 
very  good  service  in  our  own  community  and 
has  been  very  much  of  a  watchdog  in  all 
this.  He  was  there  to  give  the  benefit  of  his 
expertise  and  his  investigations  that  he  has 
carried  out  with  the  major  mining  producer 
in  the  whole  of  Canada.  It  was  unfortunate 
about  that  bureaucracy  over  there.  When  we 
come  to  power  we  will  have  to  have  a  look 
at  that  bureaucracy  in  The  Department  of 
Mines. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Who 
are  they? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know.  They  seem  to 
give  the  impression  somehow  or  other  that 
only  they  know  anything  about  these  things. 
They  were  very  dogged  in  their  determination 
and  support  of  the  minister  throughout  the 
thing.  But  this  flexibility  castrates,  enervates, 
the  force  of  the  whole  Act,  to  permit  any 
departure  from  the  firm  resolution  expressed 
by  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
are  going  to  be  the  rules  that  govern  mining 
production  in  Ontario. 

Now  that  is  a  firm  statement  of  principle 
that  we  make.  We  cannot  lend  our  support 
to  any  departure  from  it  in  giving,  in  sur- 
rogate fashion,  to  some  member  of  the  civil 
service  the  right  upon  application  to  suspend 
any  or  all  of  the  provisions.  That  would  be 
quite  wrong  and  I  go  so  far,  Mr  Chairman, 
as  to  say  that  it  would  be  morally  wrong  for 
us  to  do  that.  We  must  not  allow  our  resolve 


in  this  regard  to  be  enervated  one  whit.  We 
must  stick  by  the  principle  and  not  become 
an  accomplice  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  in 
passing  this  subsection  in  the  present  form. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  know  the  minister  has  on  occasions  depicted 
himself  as  the  ombudsman  of  the  north.  Oh 
yes,  this  minister  is  self-appointed  ombuds- 
man of  the  north. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Be  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Be  glad  to  have  him!  Well  let 
me  tell   the   hon.   member  we   may   have   to 
change  that  self-appointed- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  We  may  have  to  change  that 
self-appointed  title  when  they  adopt  this  sec- 
tion of  The  Mining  Act  and  he  then  will  be- 
come the  ombudsman  of  the  mining  industry 
in  the  north.  Surely  this  minister  cannot  be 
serious  when  he  suggests  that  there  can  be 
any  flexibility  in  a  safety  programme  that 
protects  workers  in  the  mining  industry. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  flexibility;  surely 
when  we  lay  down  the  safety  rules  in  any 
legislation  they  ought  not  to  be  tampered 
with  by  civil  servants  or  even  the  minister. 
I  want  to  support  the  member  for  Sudbury 
on  that  point,  because  the  record  of  this 
government  in  terms  of  safety  for  the  em- 
ployees in  this  province  is  not  too  admirable. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  It  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh  it  is  pretty  good,  but  it  is 
not  that  good. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  There  is  always  room 
for  improvement. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right;  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Better  than  anything 
with  which  the  member  has  been  associated. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well  I  would  not  go  as  far  as 
to  say  that  either.  But  let  me  ask  the  minister 
is  there  any  rationale  for  suspension  of  the 
rules?  Why?  Why?  Could  the  minister  tell 
use  one  or  two  situations  where  the  rules 
could  be  suspended  in  this  legislation?  Let 
me  tell  him  there  is  only  one  situation  that  I 
could  understand  where  there  would  be  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  that  is  where  it 
would  interfere  with  the  production.  Oh  yes; 
that  is  where  the  minister  would  suspend  the 
rules,  where  it  interferred  with  the  production. 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Oh  nonsense! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  minister  may  say  non- 
sense, but  this  is  the  philosophy— production 
at  any  cost. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Oh  no! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  minister  says  no,  but  what 
other  reasons  would  there  be  for  his  chief 
engineer  making  a  unilateral  decision  without 
even  discussing  it  with  the  bargaining  agent 
of  the  employee? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Oh  bargaining- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  Why  should  there  not  be  some 
discussion?  This  is  the  government  that  is 
always  talking  about  participatory  democracy 
and  the  quality  of  life,  but  the  minister  does 
not  want  to  discuss  it  with  the  employees. 
He  wants  someone  who  can  make  a  unilateral 
decision  and  suspend  the  rules  that  are  laid 
down  to  protect  the  employees  in  the  mining 
industry.  I  hope  when  the  minister  takes  his 
place  in  the  House  that  the  is  able  to  explain 
away  the  reason  the  chief  engineer,  without 
any  consultation  with  the  employee,  is  able 
to  suspend  the  safety  section  in  this  Act.  I 
will  be  listening  very  intently  to  the  reasons 
the  government  provides  this  kind  of  flexibi- 
lity. 

I  want  to  suggest  as  strongly  as  I  can  once 
more  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  flexibility 
when  it  comes  to  protecting  the  work  lives 
of  the  people  in  this  industry.  There  should 
be  no  flexibility.  Very  frankly,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  government  provides  the  flexibi- 
lity that  is  provided  in  this  Mining  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
curious  to  know  before  speaking  whether  the 
minister  might  care  to  answer  some  of  the 
points  that  have  been  made  in  order  that  we 
can  determine  before  speaking  any  further 
what  his  position  is. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Go  ahead.  Let  the 
House  hear  the  member's  argument. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  We  would 
like  to  know  the  reason  that  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  would  like  to  know  the 
reasons  before  we  continue  with  the  debate. 
What  is  the  point  of  spending  45  minutes 
talking  if  the  minister  is  going  to  accept?  Or 
if  his  arguments  are  strong  let  us  hear  them. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  want  to  hear  the 
member's  argument. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Oh  come  on! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  right,  when  the 
members  are  finished. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  oomes  a  time  even  in  the  Legis- 
lature when  realism  has  to  take  the  place  of 
fantasy. 

An  hon.  member:  Around  here? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  even  around  here;  because 
in  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  in  a  pretty 
fantastic  situation.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the 
outside  world  to  comprehend  what  kind  of 
nonsense  goes  on  within  this  place. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  give  recognition 
to  is  that  when  this  bill  was  in  committee 
an  attempt  was  made  to  argue  the  points 
that  are  being  argued  now. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Right;  now  the 
member  is  getting  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  it  was  obviously  said  by 
this  side  of  the  House  and  by  the  members 
who  have  spoken  for  us  that  these  sections 
of  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  in  this  bill;  that 
these  sections  of  the  bill  that  are  dealing  with 
die  deletion  of  two-thirds  of  the  bill,  or  the 
opportunity  to  delete  two-thirds  of  the  bill, 
were  completely  out  of  place;  that  when  one 
is  dealing  with  safety,  there  can  be  very,  very 
rare  occasions,  hardly  any  at  all  that  one  can 
think  of,  when  it  would  be  possible  to  sus- 
pend rules  as  they  are  applied  to  the  safety 
of  individuals. 

The  one  occasion  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  that  if  there  were  disaster  underground,  of 
course  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  in  under 
conditions  that  did  not  meet  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  bill.  But  then  one  would 
hardly  expect  that  the  permission  of  the 
engineer  would  be  required  in  order  to  go  in 
under  those  situations.  Common  sense  would 
dictate  that  the  safety  of  the  people  under- 
ground would  come  first  and  that  people 
would  be  prepared  perhaps  to  work  under 
conditions  that  they  normally  would  not 
accept. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House,  in  this  party 
in  particular,  in  spite  of  what  the  member 
for  Sudbury  has  said,  recognize  from  the 
minister's  comments  in  committee  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  delete  this  section,  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  take  it  out.  All  of  the 
arguments  that  we  put  there  we  could  put 
again,  but  we  suspect  the  minister  would  not 
delete  the  section.  So  we  then  took  the  next 
best  course,  we  felt  that  we  should  realisti- 
cally deal  with  what  the  problem  really  was. 
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And  the  problem  now  is  that  we  have 
to  guarantee  that  the  people  who  are  most 
involved,  the  people  whose  safety  is  at  stake, 
the  people  whose  lives  are  at  stake,  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  views  known 
before  any  action  is  taken.  And  this  makes 
abundant  good  sense.  It  might  well  be 
that  we  would  have  agreed  to  deleting  the 
sections.  In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
would  agree  to  deleting  the  sections.  But  we 
have  reached  that  point  now  where  we  are 
prepared,  as  one  might  say  in  order  to 
guarantee  that  the  views  of  the  people  who 
know  most  about  the  conditions  in  any  one 
mine  are  going  to  be  heard,  we  are  prepared 
to  support  an  amendment. 

I  would  say  to  the  member  for  Sudbury 
through  the  Chairman,  that  surely,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  minister  is  not  prepared  to 
delete  that  section,  it  makes  very  good  sense 
that  the  people  who  are  most  involved  should 
have  some  say  before  any  action  is  taken. 
It  is  to  that  end  that  we  move  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  that  end  that  I  ask  the  mem- 
l>er  for  Sudbury  to  say  to  his  colleagues  now 
that  they  are  prepared  to  support  that 
amendment  because  it  is  important- 
Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  fine! 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  important,  and  I  say 
we  agree  that  the  section  should  not  have 
l>een  there,  but  we  also  realize  that  the  min- 
ister is  not  going  to  change  it.  What  we  want 
to  know  from  the  minister,  through  the  chair, 
is  why  is  it  that  he  does  not  feel  that  the 
people  who  are  most  involved  in  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  mining  industry 
should  be  consulted  before  the  safety  factors 
under  which  they  must  operate  and  on  which 
their  lives  are  so  dependent  can  be  in  any 
way  changed. 

It  makes  very  good  sense.  The  minister 
may  say  that  it  would  delay  somewhat  some 
actions  being  taken,  but  we  suspect  that  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency  it  would  not  have 
a  delaying  factor.  In  any  other  situation  the 
men  in  the  mine  should  be  heard  and  the 
men  in  the  mine  can  be  heard  through  their 
union— provided  there  is  a  union  there— or 
through  whatever  organization  they  have. 
That  is  what  we  are  asking  the  minister  to 
do  and  I  fail  to  see  why  he  is  digging  his 
heels  in  on  this  point. 

To  us  it  is  very  important.  I  think  to  the 
people  of  northern  Ontario  who  work  in  the 
industry  it  is  very  important,  and  we  are 
asking  the  minister  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  couple 


of  comments  on  this.  The  minister  seems  to 
presuppose  that  there  has  got  to  be  open 
warfare  between  management  and  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agent.  That  these  fellows 
only  meet  across  a  bargaining  table  and  they 
are  just  about  ready  to  go  at  one  another's 
throat  every  time  they  look  at  one  another. 
My  experience  has  been  that  very  often  there 
is  a  reasonable  working  relationship  between 
the  bargaining  agent  and  the  particular  man- 
agement at  the  mines.  They  sit  down  and 
they  discuss  a  number  of  items,  and  on 
occasions  I  have  known  staff  representatives 
of  the  unions  to  cool  disturbances  and  talk 
some  sense,  I  suppose,  at  times  into  the  men. 

There  are  times,  mind  you,  when  there  is 
this  confrontation  and  when  their  relation- 
ship is  one  of  battle,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
has  to  be  and  I  do  not  think  it  always  is. 
It  seems  to  me  in  a  matter  where  the  safety 
aspects  of  the  Act  are  asked  to  be  set  aside 
the  unions  should  be  consulted  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  whether  in  their 
opinion  it  is  a  reasonable  request.  I  think 
that  this  again  will  make  for  a  better  under- 
standing and  better  working  conditions. 

I  do  not  see  it  as  necessary  that  any  man- 
agement group  is  going  to  try  to  come  up 
with  something  that  is  going  to  lean  on  safe 
working  conditions  in  the  mine,  but  I  think 
that  the  representatives  of  those  people  work- 
ing there  have  a  right  to  some  say  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  believe  they  are  safe 
conditions.  After  all,  the  chief  stewards  in 
the  unions  and  the  representatives  of  the 
union  are  all  men  who  have  worked  in  the 
industry  and  know  a  good  deal  about  mining 
first  hand.  I  think  they  are  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  judge  whether  the  particular  request 
being  made  to  the  department  is  valid  or  not. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be,  if  this 
amendment  is  received,  unnecessary  delay  on 
behalf  of  the  unions.  I  think  they  want  to 
have  things  go  as  smoothly  as  they  can  with- 
out trying  to  harass. 

I  would  think  that  the  minister  might  take 
another  look  at  the  relationship.  If  this  kind 
of  thing  is  put  in  I  think  it  will  be  made 
more  harmonious  and  there  will  be  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two.  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister?  The 
member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Unless  the  minister  prefers 
to  speak,  I  would  once  again  suggest  to  the 
minister,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dalton 
Camp  has  leaked  the  story  to  the  Toronto 
Telegram  and  that  his  competitor  for  the  role 
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of  leadership  of  the  Tory  party  is  sitting  on 
his  right  hand  side— he  said  earlier  he  did 
stake  out  a  certain  ground  for  leadership  in 
his  involvement  in  the  budget  debate— perhaps 
the  minister  would  now  take  it  upon  himself 
to  establish  or  stake  out  some  kind  of  territory 
for  himself  in  fields  of  industrial  relations. 

We  certainly  cannot  count  on  the  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales).  He  is  beyond  hope 
as  he  has  been  described  in  the  last  few  days. 
They  were  very  apt  descriptions.  Hopefully, 
we  thought  that  the  Minister  of  Mines  would 
consider  these  things  and  would  look  at  it. 
After  all  the  north  does  represent  numerous 
seats  and  the  way  the  minister  is  going  he  is 
going  to  lose  every  one  of  them.  The  few 
seats  the  government  has  left  are  going  to 
be  wiped  out.  This  is  the  minister's  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  himself,  to  show- 
Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  Wishful 
thinking! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
could  speak  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman; 
I  never  thought  I  would  speak  to  anything 
else  but  the  amendment.  I  never  thought 
that  the  minister  would  not  consider  this  par- 
ticular amendment  which,  really  all  it  asks  is 
that  when  his  chief  engineer  decides  to 
suspend  certain  regulations  of  the  Act  he 
would  consider  the  people  who  would  be  in- 
volved in  this  thing,  the  people  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  suspension.  It  seems  to  me 
very  reasonable. 

I  am  sure  if  the  minister  intends  to  do 
something  in  his  department,  perhaps  he  does 
discuss  these  things  with  the  other  members 
in  his  department,  but  with  the  introduction 
earlier  of  the  letters  by  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East,  I  question  whether  or  not  he 
did  discuss  these  things.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on;  but  I 
still  maintain,  in  all  fairness,  that  he  does 
discuss  these  things,  and  he  refuses.  All  we 
are  doing  here  in  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  try  to  introduce  an  amendment 
whereby  the  people  who  work  in  the  mines, 
as  I  said  earlier,  are  consulted  about  the 
things  that  affect  them.  It  is  not  a  very 
arduous  or  very  unusual  thing;  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  coming  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  an  accepted  part  of  existence  in  many 
cases  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  people  who  are  affected  by  de- 
cisions should  be  consulted  about  these 
things.  It  is  the  most  reasonable  request  that 
we  ask  of  the  minister.    We  are  not  asking 


for  the  workers  to  take  over  the  mines.  We 
are  not  asking  for  the  workers  to  make  the 
final  and  the  ultimate  decisions  in  these 
things. 

All  we  are  asking  in  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  for  the  workers  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss,  to  observe,  to  hear 
what  is  being  done  to  them.  Surely  when  the 
minister  refuses  this  kind  of  an  amendment, 
what  he  is  really  doing  is  insisting  on  shutting 
out  a  certain  group  of  people  from  the 
decision-making  processes  in  our  society.  For 
that,  he  will  answer  eventually. 

Mr.  Martel:  All  the  leaders  are  over  there 
tonight. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  this  section  of  the  Act  is  a  pretty 
technical  section.  In  speaking  to  the  words  of 
wisdom  tonight  of  the  member  for  Sudbury, 
he  indicated  that  really  the  choice  of  the 
government  was  whether  we  should  continue 
with  detail  and  technicalities  in  a  statute  or, 
as  is  usual  with  this  type  of  detail,  it  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  regulations. 

I  can  tell  you  the  minister  opted  for  the 
statute  even  though  this  does  leave  a  great 
deal  of  inflexibility.  This  is  not  too  much 
inflexibility,  but  in  any  event  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  members  do  appreciate  that  when  we 
get  into  this  type  of  technical  detail  there 
has  to  be,  somewhere  along  the  line  some 
escape  clause  for  unforeseen  changes  or  un- 
foreseen emergencies.  All  right.  Now  we  are 
dealing  with  an  industry  that  has— 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Does  that  follow?  Do  not 
say  all  right! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  sorry,  did  you 
wish  to  speak  again? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  You  said  "right."  You  gave 
us  your  opinion  and  you  said  "right"  as 
though  we  were  agreeing  with  your  analysis 
of  the  situation  that  there  had  to  be  this 
kind  of  legislation  in  the  case  of  emergency. 
We  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  has  the 

floor.    I   did   not   recognize    the   member  for 

Hamilton  East.  The  hon.  minister  has  the 
floor. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  He  is  recognizing  motions. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  We  do  not  agree  with  that 
unless  that  is  what  we  are  arguing  about. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  we 
are  dealing  with  an  industry  that  is  in  the 
grips  of  a  very  drastic  technological  change. 
This  is  not  a  new  section  in  the  Act.  It  has 
l>een  there  for  years.  We  have  added  one 
section  to  it,  in  committee  I  may  add. 

I  do  resent  the  terminology  that  in  com- 
mittee I  was  rather  bullheaded  and  would 
accept  no  recommendations  or  any  changes, 
because  if  you  will  go  through  here  there 
are  at  least  25  or  30  changes  adopted  in 
committee,  most  of  them  as  a  result  of  the 
briefs  presented  to  us  either  by  Local  6500  or 
the  Steel  workers  General  Council.  So  that 
there  have  been  amendments,  worthwhile 
amendments,  accepted  and  adopted;  I  think 
we  have  had  a  very  worthwhile  series  of 
committee  meetings  and  it  has  produced  a 
better  Act. 

The  members  who  have  spoken  have  indi- 
cated too  that  most  of  these  arguments  have 
been  gone  over  in  that  committee  and  this 
is  perfectly  right.  We  are  rehashing  and 
rechewing  the  cabbage  for  about  the  sixth 
time  over  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No  original  thinking 
over  there. 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  is  because  of  cabbageheads 
like  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  who  sit 
back  and  make  senseless  comments. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Let  me  get  back  to 
my  main  theme.  When  you  get  into  a 
detailed,  technical  Act  such  as  this;  for  one, 
changes;  or  two,  emergencies,  there  has  to 
be  an  escape  clause  for  the  betterment  and 
for  the  safety  in  the  mine  and  in  the  industry. 
I  unhesitantly  reject  that  this  has  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  used  solely  because  of  reasons 
of  management  for  increased  production.  It 
has  never  been  used  for  that  purpose  up 
until  now— 

Mr.  Jackson:  But  there  is  no  guarantee  it 
would  not  be  used  for  that. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —and  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  it  will  be  changed,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now  if  any  of  the 

members  can  come  along  and  point  out  to 
me  where  it  has  been  used  for  that  purpose 
in  the  past  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it.  I 
just  say  to  you  that  that  is  an  unworthy 
suggestion,  even  though  you  have  made  it 
liefore  and  even  though  it  has  been  rejected 
before. 


Mr.  Deans:  Are  you  going  to  accept  the 
amendment? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Getting  back  to  the 
desirability,  if  not  the  need-and  I  think 
it  is  a  need— for  some  sort  of  an  escape  clause 
in  a  matter  such  as  this.  First  of  all,  I  do 
point  out  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  engineer 
who  makes  the  decision,  it  is  the  chief 
engineer.  The  chief  engineer  in  this  depart- 
ment is  about  the  third  in  command  of  the 
department,  something  like  that  anyway  down 
the  old  totem  pole  of  command.  He  is  not  a 
junior  man.  He  is  one  of  the  senior  men  in 
the  department  at  any  event. 

His  decisions  are  not  made  lightly.  In 
some  cases  they  have  to  be  made  in  a  hurry 
but  in  spite  of  that  they  are  never  made,  and 
have  never  been  made,  and  will  never  be 
made,  without  the  utmost  of  consultations, 
even  though  sometimes  these  consultations 
have  to  be  made  in  a  hurry  within  the  depart- 
ment. They  are  not  made  solely  at  the  request 
of  management  alone,  and— 

Mr.  Jackson:  That  is  what  the  Act  says. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —usually  the  restric- 
tions and  the  conditions  that  are  imposed 
are  far  more  onerous  in  their  side  effects 
than  are  even  the  original  restrictions  that  are 
contained  in  the  Act. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  example  than  the 
examples  that  I  have  faced  in  respect  to  these 
exemptions  over  the  last  couple  of  years  in 
regard  to  diesel  fumes.  We  finally  decided 
that  because  of  the  exemptions  that  had  to 
be  granted  in  respect  of  the  lack  of  a  diesel 
code,  a  working  diesel  code  respecting  the 
operation  of  these  machines  underground, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  take  it  out  of  the 
Act  completely  and  write  it  into  the  regula- 
ions,  and  that  had  to  be  done. 

But  before  that,  there  were  some  antiquated 
provisions  within  the  Act  that  could  not  be 
changed  in  a  hurry,  and  quite  frankly  could 
not  be  kept  up.  We  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  technological  evolution  that  was  taking 
place  in  respect  of  the  use  of  diesels  under- 
ground. Therefore  exceptions  had  to  be  made, 
and  again  I  am  dealing  with  a  technical 
department  made  up  of  professional  people 
on  whose  advice  I  have  to  rely;  and  really, 
it  just  seemed  ridiculous  to  me,  because  I 
am  responsible  to  you  for  what  they  do  in 
any  event,  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  me  not  to 
have  the  thing  done  in  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  eventually  is  the  person  who  makes 
the  chief  recommendation  to  me  in  any  event. 

I  just  merely  repeat  to  you  that  these 
things  are  not  done  lightly.  There  have  been 
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—other  than  the  diesel  fume  matters;  the  use 
of  diesels  underground— there  have  been  very, 
very  few  of  these  clauses  utilized  since  that 
section  was  in  the  Act  and  I  can  foresee  no 
change  at  all.  But  there  is  the  twofold  prob- 
lem; number  one  of  emergencies,  and  number 
two  of  technological  change. 

The  answer  to  it,  of  course— which  has 
been  done  by  most  other  departments— I 
would  suggest  to  you,  is  to  take  these  details 
and  this  technical  requirement  completely  out 
of  the  Act  and  do  it  by  regulation.  I  just 
do  not  think  that  that  is  right.  It  can  be 
done,  but  if  you  want  it  that  way  then  we 
are  all  wasting  our  time  here  tonight.  I  just 
do  not  think  that  is  the  thing  to  do  because 
these  matters  have  to  remain  flexible  in 
respect  of  these  two  items. 

I  really  do  not  understand  the  argument 
of  the  member  for  Sudbury  East.  I  hope  he 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  this,  but  as  I 
understand  it  he  says  that  in  any  event  there 
should  be  no  opportunity,  no  flexibility  for 
anybody  to  change  any  of  these  things.  So 
therefore  we  will  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  actually  adds  another  spoke  to  the 
wheel,  it  brings  in  the  bargaining  agent.  I 
just  fail  to  grasp  the  logic  of  this  whatsoever. 

All  this  amendment  does  do  is,  in  times 
where  there  perhaps  should  be  the  need,  for 
the  safety  of  the  people  themselves,  to  come 
to  a— I  will  not  say  a  hasty  decision,  but  let 
me  say  a  fairly  quick  and  efficient  decision— 
surely  under  the  procedures  that  are  laid 
down  elsewhere  in  respect  of  consultation 
with  other  workers  and  the  people  on  spot 
and  the  way  in  which  their  advice  can  be 
given  to  the  engineer  on  the  spot,  surely 
there  is  no  need  whatsoever  to  require  a  veto 
for  these  matters  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  bargaining  agent? 

I  cannot  see  where  that  will  add  to  the 
safety  of  the  men  in  the  mines  under  any 
given  circumstances  whatsoever;  and  as  I  say, 
we  are  simply  thrashing  this  old  straw  over 
once  more.  These  arguments  have  all  been 
given  before,  both  in  the  committee  and  for 
that  matter  outside  the  committee  as  well. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  because  arguments  are 
given  time  and  time  again,  is  that  evidence 
that  they  are  wrong?  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  by  no  means.  I 
resented  the  implication— not  from  the  hon. 
member  but  from  others  though— that  there 
was  no  understanding  of  why  this  was  being 
rejected. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well  I  still  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  resent  the  implication- 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  by  way 
of  acknowledgement,  that  if  permission  was 
to  be  given  to  suspend  any  of  the  safety 
regulations  that  I  pointed  the  avenue,  that  it 
would  have  to  be  on  an  application  to  the 
minister,  and  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
Any  person  who  wants  to  depart  from  the 
parameters  that  we,  as  a  Legislature,  establish 
here,  would  have  to  write  to  the  minister, 
make  the  application  in  writing.  The  minister 
would  have  to  certify  in  writing.  Now  that 
would  give  us  all  a  reasonable  amount  of 
protection. 

As  far  as  that  goes  I  see  no  reason  in  the 
world  repugnant  to  common  sense  that  the 
bargaining  agent  is  not  entitled  to  know  about 
the  suspension  of  safety  regulations.  I  would 
think  if  the  minister  seeks  to  garner  any 
support  in  northern  Ontario  at  all  in  the 
forthcoming  campaign- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  made  him  look  up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  think  that  they  would 
be  the  first  people  that  ought  to  be  informed; 
they  would  be  the  very  first.  What  are  these 
people?  Are  they  pariahs?  Are  they  not 
deserving  of  any  attention  at  all?  You  see 
the  mining  industry— I  invite  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  recognize  this— the  mining  in- 
dustry more  than  any  other  industry  in  the 
province  fiercely  guards  this  business  of 
management  prerogatives.  They  dug  in  on 
that  a  long  time  ago,  and  to  deal  with  them 
is  to  realize  the  sedulity  with  which  they  seize 
that  principle;  they  think  the  mere  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  bargaining  agent  is  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness. 

Good  God!  I  search  my  memory  for  ex- 
amples, because  I  do  not  like  to  be  general, 
I  like  to  be  specific.  I  remember  the  time  I 
went  to  the  jail  to  see  an  unfortunate  fellow 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  three  or  six 
months  for  something  or  other,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  do  something  about  retaining 
his  job  with  a  mining  company  until  he  got 
out. 

So  being  naive  and  young  at  that  time- 
much  younger,  that  is  many  years  ago— I  went 
back  to  the  office  and  I  phoned  the  mining 
company  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  get  the  union  to  write  to  ask 
that  his  job  be  kept.  The  senior  official  of  the 
mining  company  said,  he  said  to  me:  "No,  it 
would  be  better  if  you  wrote  because  if  the 
union  wrote  the  company  would  be  sure  to 
turn  it  down." 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Those  days  have 
changed. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  fact  of  life,  we  know 
that.  The  dialectic  operates  between  these 
two  opposing  factions,  and  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  live  in  the  community  to  be  aware 
of  it.  Now  the  minister  having  spoken,  and 
he  exerted  some  obfuscular  verbiage  about, 
"we  live  in  days  of  technical  change." 

Mr.  Deans:  Technological! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  technological  change. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  What  kind  of  verbiage? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  that  is  part  of  the  current 
jargon,  but  it  really  does  not  serve  to  explain 
anything  about  this  section. 

I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
vicious  section.  This  is  truly  a  vicious  section, 
it  emasculates  the  whole  of  this  Act.  If  the 
minister  says  we  are  threshing  old  straw, 
then  I  say  to  him  in  response  that  by  per- 
mitting the  adoption  of  this  section,  he  is 
rendering  worthless  and  void  the  great 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  put  into  re- 
phrasing of  the  Act.  He  is  debilitating  its 
force. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wentworth  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none.  We  cannot 
get  this  section  out?  Fine,  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  principle— to  the  bargaining  agent 
being  informed.  And  with  the  permission  and 
approval— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  not  what  it 
says. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —of  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  we  will  support  the  amendment. 
But  I  hope  other  members  will  express  their 
feelings  on  this  vicious  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  had  bet- 
ter ask  his  leader. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  minister,  the  minister  suggested  that  he 
did  not  want  the  union  to  have  a  veto  power. 
I  just  cannot  find  anywhere  in  the  amend- 
ment that  we  moved  where  there  would  be 
a  veto  power.  All  we  are  asking— and  let  me 
explain  it  to  the  minister  very  simply— is  that 
when  his  man  decides  at  the  company's 
request,  or  for  some  other  reason,  that  a 
regulation  might  have  to  be  terminated,  that 
the  union,  or  the  men  working  in  the  area, 
have    a   right   to   explain   their   opposition— if 


there  is  some  opposition— to  the  action  being 
contemplated. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  chief  engineer 
still  has  the  right  to  make  his  decision.  No 
one  is  saying  a  veto  power;  that  was  merely 
a  red  herring.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  they 
can  voice  their  opposition. 

Is  that  asking  too  much?  I  really  cannot 
understand  the  minister's  position.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  asking  too  much. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  They  can  do  that 
now. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  cannot  do  that  now.  The 
minister's  people  do  not  take  the  time  to— 

Mr.  Deans:  You  have  got  to  know- 
Mr.   Martel:    —pick   up  the  telephone   and 
say,  "Look,  we  are  going  to  suspend  a  part 
of  the  Act,  what  opposition  do  vou  have  to 
it?" 

Mr.  Deans:  What  we  are  asking  for  is  that 
they  have  the  right  to  do  it.  That  is  all. 

Mr.   Martel:   The  minister's  staff  does  not 
do  that  now,  I  am  sure.  All  we  want  to  see 
is  it  written  in  the  Act  that  they  know- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Martel:  —it  is  going  to  come,  or  some 
decision  is  being  arrived  at,  so  that  they  can 
make  representation  to  the  chief  engineer. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  asking  too  much  and 
I  would  ask  the  minister  to  reconsider  his 
position  on  it. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat 
puzzled  by  the  minister's  statements.  With 
one  breath  he  says  this  is  only  done  in  the 
case  of  emergencies.  Then  with  the  other 
breath  he  says  it  was  done  in  the  case  of 
diesel  equipment  underground. 

You  know,  diesel  equipment  underground 
has  been  there  for  many  years.  It  is  not 
something  we  were  stuck  with  yesterday  or 
stuck  with  last  night. 

The  decision  took  months;  it  took  years. 

We  did  not  decide  in  two  minutes  that  we 
had  to  suspend  the  rules  like  that.  We  did  it 
with  clear  thought  with  all  of  the  evidence 
in  view,  with  consultation;  and  yet  the  min- 
ister turns  around  and  says  that  "we  have  to 
have  these  emergency  powers." 

If  it  is  a  case  of  emergency,  as  my  col- 
league from  Wentworth  has  said,  there  is  no 
one  in  this  group,  and  never  have  I  been  in 
a  situation— and  I  have  been  in  on  several 
emergencies— where  the  worker  ever  refused 
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to  become  involved.  Because  he  was  as  much 
worried  about  getting  it  over  with  and  get- 
ting the  emergency  situation  done  with  and 
doing  what  he  could  to  correct  it  as  the 
management  was. 

You  did  not  need  the  engineer  to  suspend 
the  rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  had  to 
phone  the  engineer  and  get  his  permission 
to  suspend  the  rules,  by  the  time  that  was 
done  in  most  cases  the  emergency  would  be 
over.  Surely  that  argument  really  bears  no 
weight. 

He  also  said,  "we  do  not  have  to  put  it  in 
the  Act,  we  can  put  it  by  regulation."  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  is  a  threat,  that  is  a  threat. 
That  is  saying  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
that  if  we  do  not  go  along  with  his  way  of 
thinking,  he  will  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
do  anything  about  it.  If  that  is  not  what  he 
means,  then  he  said  it  in  the  wrong  way, 
because  that  is  how  I  felt  he  meant  it. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Well,  the  member 
took  it  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Then  the  minister  said  it  the 
wrong  way.  If  the  Act  is  so  important  that 
the  minister  would  spend  months  arguing 
about  it,  so  important  that  he  says  the  doc- 
tor's decision  is  not  good  enough,  that  there 
is  no  appeal  from  the  doctor's  decision,  and 
yet  his  engineer  can  suspend  the  rules,  then 
what  is  wrong  with  saying,  at  least  let  the 
union  know  what  is  happening? 

We  do  not  make  these  decisions  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  They  are  made  with  much 
thought,  with  all  the  evidence  in  view.  If 
that  is  the  case,  why  cannot  that  evidence 
be  presented  to  the  union,  the  bargaining 
agent,  the  people  on  the  job?  Let  them  at 
least  come  back  to  the  minister  or  to  the 
company— anyway  you  want  to  put  it— let 
them  come  back  and  say,  "This  is  why  we  do 
not  think  it  should  be  suspended;"  or,  "okay, 
suspend  them."  But  at  least  let  them  have 
some  say. 

The  minister  said  also  that  we  can  do  that 
now.  But  does  he  know  when  most  people 
on  the  job  find  out  about  the  suspension  of 
rules?  After  it  is  a  fact.  When  they  go  and 
complain  to  the  management  that  we  are 
doing  something  that  violates  part  of  The 
Mining  Act,  the  managment  says  it  is  not  in 
violation  because  they  have  a  letter  from  the 
chief  engineer  that  says  it  is  all  right  to  do  so. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  have  changed 
that  now. 

Mr.  Jackson:  So  the  minister  is  now  going 
to  post  a  little  notice.  Is  that  not  nice?  It  is 


still  after  the  fact.  He  has  made  the  decision. 
The  man  is  stuck  with  what  the  minister  has 
decided.  He  has  no  right  to  say  that  it 
should  not  be  done,  and  this  is  why. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member's 
amendment  would  not  change  that. 

Mr.  Jackson:  No,  but  for  two  months— I 
realize  I  am  being  repetitive  and  I  will  very 
shortly  sit  down— we  sat  and  hammered  out 
these  rules.  And  in  one  fell  stroke  the  minister 
is  going  to  throw  them  all  out  the  window 
and  he  is  going  to  say  his  engineer  is  much 
more  competent  than  anyone  else,  even  more 
competent  that  a  doctor  who  makes  the  deci- 
sions on  whether  a  man  is  physically  fit  or 
not. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Nonsense!  It  does 
not  cover  that  section. 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  does  not  cover  that  section? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  principle  does 
not  cover  that  section. 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  principle  applies.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  very  few  minutes  ago— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  does  not  cover 
the  hoistman. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Maybe  several  hours  ago  but 
a  very  few  minutes  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
because  we  are  deeply  involved  in  it,  the 
minister  said  that  the  doctor's  decision  has  to 
be  accepted  because  of  the  safety.  Yet  he 
turns  around  and  says  we  have  to  accept  the 
decision  of  someone  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mine— maybe  he  has  never  been 
more  than  15  minutes  on  the  property.  He  is 
going  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  maybe  hundreds  of  men 
who  know  that  suspension  of  those  rules  on 
that  property  is  going  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  work  and  maybe  more 
difficult  for  them  to  live  through  the  day. 

It  makes  no  sense,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  min- 
ister knows  it  makes  no  sense.  When  he  sits 
there  and— 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Speed  it  up! 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  becom- 
ing very  repetitious,   very  repetitious. 

Interjections  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Jackson:  He  is  doing  the  same  thing 
we  are.  We  are  being  repetitive  because— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  be- 
coming repetitious. 
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Mr.  Jackson:  It  is  a  ridiculous  situation. 

Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forst  Hill):  Call  the 
"ayes"  and  "nays." 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Is  it  agreed  to  stack  this  vote? 
Call  in  the  members. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  The  members  opposite  are 
being  challenged. 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  minister  should  go  under- 
ground before  he  makes  any  remarks. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Jackson  has  moved  that 
section  169  subsection  9  of  this  Act  be 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  9  (c)  to 
read  as  follows: 

A  copy  of  the  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of 
the  mine,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
bargaining  agent  of  any  of  the  employees. 
The  chief  engineer  shall  make  no  decision 
on  the  request  until  the  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  bargaining  agent  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  representations 
with  respect  to  the  request.  A  copy  of  the 
chief  engineer's  decision  shall  be  sent  to  the 
bargaining  agent. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jackson's  motion  will 
please  rise. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  It  might  not 
pass. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order!  Those  opposed 
to  the  motion  will  please  rise. 

Mr.  Martel:  Ring  the  bells  for  a  while. 

An  hon.  member:  When  is  the  Liberal 
Party  going  to  show  some  guts? 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  should  be  the  last  time 
the  members  opposite  are  all  together.  They 
should  have  their  picture  taken  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Jackson's 
amendment,  which  was  lost  on  the  following 
\ote. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  33,  the  "nays"  54. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 


Are  there  any  further  questions,  comments 
or  amendments? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  on  any 
other  portion  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Timis- 
kaming. 

Mr.  Jackson:  On  section  173,  subsection  2. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Lots  of  time  too! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  in  no  hurry.  As 
long  as  there  is  public  business  to  be  done 
we  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  see  that  the  potential 
leaders  have  all  appeared  in  the  House  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
will  place  his  motion. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
section  173  subsection  2  be  amended  by  re- 
numbering it  section  173,  subsection  2  (a)  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  2  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

The  employer  shall  supply  the  personal 
protective  equipment  and  clothing  referred 
to  in  subsections  1  and  2  without  charge 
to  the  employees  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  equipment  and  cloth- 
ing are  properly  fitted  to  the  individual. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  wrote  that  for  the 
member? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  certainly  they  should  get 
that.    What  a  cheap  bunch! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Jackson  moves  that 
section  173,  subsection  2  be  amended  by  re- 
numbering it  section  173,  subsection  2  (a) 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  2  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

The  employer  shall  supply  the  personal 
protective  equipment  and  clothing  referred 
to  in  subsections  1  and  2  without  charge  to 
the  employees  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  equipment  and  clothing 
are  properly  fitted  to  the  individual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Would  you  repeat  that 
please. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Act  makes 
it  mandatory  under  certain  circumstances  for 
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the  workmen  to  wear  certain  protective  equip- 
ment. But  at  the  same  time,  while  it  says  that 
he  must  wear  this  equipment  it  makes  no 
provision  whatsoever  for  the  payment  for  such 
equipment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  hear,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  very  difficult  time  hear- 
ing myself. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Take  out  your  plugs. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
There  is  a  very  easy  answer  to  that  one. 

Mr.  Jackson:  What  bothers  me  the  most, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  people  that  are  making 
the  comments  in  the  back  do  not  know  what 
it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Do  not  care  either! 

Mr.  Jackson:  Do  not  care,  and  as  my  col- 
league says  have  no  concern  whatsoever.  Do 
I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  wish  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers)  had  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  get  up  and  speak  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  just  lacks  the  spunk,  that  is 
what  is  wrong  with  him, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Martel:  Write  him  a  speech  and  he  can 
read  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order!  The  hon. 
member  for  Timiskaming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  accepted 
in  our  society  that  certain  trades  and  certain 
jobs  will  have  certain  clothing  and  certain 
equipment  supplied  to  them.  If  we  want 
examples,  we  look  at  the  policeman  who  gets 
his  uniform.  He  gets  his  gun,  which  some- 
times we  wish  he  did  not  have,  but  which 
sometimes  he  needs.  He  is  supplied  with  a 
boot  allowance.  The  postman  who  works  for 
the  federal  government  gets  his  uniform 
allowance,  and  he  gets  his  boots. 

Yet  the  man  who  works  underground  or 
works  in  the  mine  is  told  that  he  has  to  wear 
a  hardhat.  He  has  to  wear  safety-toe  boots. 
He  has  to  wear  certain  other  protective  equip- 
ment. In  many  instances  he  is  told,  even 
though  he  has  to  wear  it  by  law,  he  has  to 
pay  for  it  himself. 


In  committee,  one  of  the  arguments 
brought  forth  by  members  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  was  how  is  one  to  tell  a  man 
who  has  a  hardhat,  that  he  has  had  for  10 
years,  that  he  has  to  change  that  hardhat? 

We  said,  "The  law  says  he  has  to  change 
it."  We  tell  the  man  he  has  to  change  the 
hardhat,  because  it  is  not  the  proper  equip- 
ment to  work  in  a  certain  area,  but  we  make 
no  provisions  to  pay  for  itt. 

Several  of  the  minister's  staff  said  if  it  is 
not  safe,  he  cannot  wear  it.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  breath  they  said  if  he  has  had 
it  for  10  years,  how  does  one  tell  him  to 
change  it? 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  law  says 
he  has  to  change  it.  The  law  must  make  pro- 
visions for  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right! 

Mr.  Jackson:   It  is  part  of  his  employment 

costs.  As  the  policeman  who  gets  his  uniform 

and  his  equipment- 
Mr.   Sargent:   If  the  members   opposite  in 

their  big  black  limousines  cannot  afford  that, 

something  is  wrong. 

Mr.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  Where  is  the 
member's  airplane? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Okay  let  us  approve  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  just  have 
to  look  across  at  those  members  and  laugh. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  talk  against  the  noise 
that  surrounds  me. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Minister  of  Mines  is 
busy  negotiating  the  leadership  battle  with 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
will  continue. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  would  like  to  continue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  surely  I  have  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Can  you  hear  me,  sir?  Maybe 
I  should  repeat  it,  and  would  the  Chairman 
tell  me  that  I  am  being  repetititve? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  will  con- 
tinue his  remarks. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Let  us  start  again  then,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Act  says  that  certain  safety  equipment 
shall  be  mandatory.  Mandatory,  in  my  opin- 
ion, means  that  he  must  wear  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  does  not  sound 
any  better  than  he  did  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  of  the 
members  who  are  making  the  comments 
would  read  the  Act,  I  would  not  even  have 
to  bring  the  amendment  in  because  they 
could  throw  out  the  Act  and  change  it  them- 
selves. They  would  make  the  necessary 
changes,  because  they  would  realize  that  it 
is  only  just. 

Mr.  Fcrrier:  The  member  gives  them  credit 
for  more  intelligence  than  they  have. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  cer- 
tain equipment  is  mandatory;  it  has  to  be 
worn.  The  man  is  told  he  must  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  has  the  minister  got 
against  the  miners? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Nothing  until 
tonight. 

Mr.  Jackson:  They  do  not  bother  me.  What 
they  are  doing  is  making  a  bunch  of  inane 
interjections  that  make  no  contribution  to  the 
debate.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  two  hours 
we  have  listened  to  interjections  from  that 
side- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  The  hon. 
member  will  complete  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Jackson:  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
do,  and  as  soon  as  they  will  listen  I  will 
speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  For  over  two  hours 
the  member  has  been  listening  to  interjec- 
tions from  this  side? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  to 
someone  like  that,  that  fellow  from  Nickel 
Belt  who  has  never  been  on  his  feet  to 
make  a— 

Mr.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  Carry  on!  I 
am  not  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —suggestion  in  this  House  at 
any  time  and  any  time  he  wants  to  get  up 
and  speak  I  will  give  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Jackson:  As  long  as  he  wants  to  make 
inane  suggestions  from  his  seat. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  hon.  member 
for  Timiskaming  will  continue,  please. 


Mr.  Jackson:  If  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
wants  the  floor  I  would  not  give  it  to  him, 
because  he  has  nothing  concrete  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order!  Will  he  please  continue  with  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  realize  that  and  I  apologize 
to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  a  rule  about 
obstructing  the  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well  then,  straighten  them 
out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  When  members  get 
this  Chairman  mad  they  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  will  break  the  desk. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  talk 
to  you  personally?  May  I  just  give  my 
arguments  to  you  personally?  I  suddenly 
realized  that  they  are  not  listening.  Maybe 
it  is  because  they  are  not  interested. 

My  argument  consists  of  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.. The  Mining  Act  says  that  certain  equip- 
ment shall  be  mandatory,  which  means  that 
they  have  to  have  it  and  they  have  to  wear 
it.  I  can  see  the  Chairman  is  lending  his 
ear. 

Mr.  Demers:  Does  the  member  need  his 
own  running  commentary  as  he  goes  on? 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  that  the  member's  speech 
for  the  year? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  am  finding  it  very  difficult, 
Mr.  Chairman,  very  difficult. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  know  why 
the  member  is  saying  nobody  is  paying  atten- 
tion. I  have  heard  it  three  times. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Is  the  minister  happy  changes 
are  going  to  be  made?  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  people  over  there? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Please,  members,  I  need  your 
assistance. 

Certain  jobs  require  certain  equipment  and, 
in  most  cases— I  realize  that  most  of  the  Tory 
party  does  not  have  the  equipment  to  go 
with  their  job,  but  that  is  not  my  fault  and 
one  cannot  make  it  mandatory— all  we  do  is 
suggest.  It  is  their  trouble  if  they  do  not  have 
the  intelligence  to  go  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying, 
but  it  is  sort  of  ridiculous  for  me  to  be  here— 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —and  try  to  put  some  intelli- 
gence into  them— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  will 
please  speak  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —indicating  the  Tory  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  that  is  real  mean. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
simple.  It  does  not  have  to  go  on  and  it 
does  not  have  to  be  a  laughing  matter,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  laughing  matter. 

We  have  a  whole  bunch  of  workers  that 
are  told  they  have  to  have  equipment  to  work 
underground.  They  have  to  pay  for  that 
equipment,  and  yet  they  wear  the  equipment 
as  part  of  their  job.  Because  they  wear  the 
equipment  as  part  of  their  job  it  should  be 
part  of  their  employment  expenses  and  it 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  employer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  said 
that  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  have  said  it  five  or  six  times, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  not  sunk  in 
with  anybody  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  is  guilty  of  repetition. 
He  will  continue  with  his  speech  without 
repeating  what  he  has  said  before. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pretty  tough.  That  is  all  he 
knows. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Yes,  but  six  times? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  the  hon.  member  com- 
pleted his  remarks? 

Mr.  Jackson:  No,  I  have  lots  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  he  will  continue? 

Mr.  Jackson:  On  what  I  have  to  say  the 
Chairman  would  very  definitely  rule  me  out 
of  order.  I  have  spent  all  night  here— 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  a  hazard  you  face  in 
presenting  the  motion. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —all  day  listening  to  a  bunch 
of  remarks  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  could  have  said  yahoos. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  will  say  very  precisely  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  say  to  the  worker  that  he 
has  to  have  the  equipment  and  that  has  to 
pay  for  it.  If  the  minister  has  not  got  brains 


enough  in  his  head  to  realize  that  many  times 
a  worker  cannot  pay  for  it  and  it  comes  out 
of  the  food  budget- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  He  has  got  a  lot  of  brains. 
They  are  growing  right  through  his  hair.  I 
can  see  it. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —and  that  it  should  be  a  part 
of  his  employment  expenses  and  the  employer 
should  pay  for  it,  I  surely  cannot  put  those 
brains  in  his  head. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  want  to  make  one 
more  appeal  to  the  minister's  sense  of  reason 
and  understanding  and  benevolence  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff,  but  as  my  colleague  has 
pointed  out  to  the  minister,  in  the  other 
fields  of  endeavour  he  mentioned— the  police, 
postmen,  the  waitresses  in  the  restaurants  and 
anywhere  else— the  special  clothing  required 
for  the  job  is  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
in  any  way  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order  with  his  repetition!  I  rule  the  hon. 
member  out  of  order  and  request  him  to 
resume  his  seat. 

I  have  the  amendment  before  me.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  hon.  member  to  read 
it  to  me.  The  remarks  made  by  the  hon. 
member  were  made  by  the  previous  speaker. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Chairman  is  blessed  with  extrasensory  per- 
ception as  to  knowing  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  The  point  is  that  this  minister  is  insti- 
tuting discriminatory  legislation  against  the 
miner. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order.  He  has  repeated  what  has  been  said 
before. 

Mr.    Makarchuk:    Surely    what    applies    in 
other  fields  should  apply  in  the  mining  field, 
and  if  the  employer  provides  the  equipment 
it  should  be  provided  in  the  mining  field- 
Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  all  repetition. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —and  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  repetition  and  is  out 
of  order. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  is  repetition?  Nonsense, 
and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  complete  repetition. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Why    is    repetition    out    of 


01 


cler? 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  standing  rules  provide 
that  a  member  shall— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Each  individual  member  can 
state  his  own  case  any  time. 

Mr.    Chairman:   The   rules   provide   that   a 
member  shall  be  called  to  order- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  There  are  certain  mines  that 
have  bargaining  agents  and  it  is  possible  for 
those  bargaining  agents  to  bargain  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
mines  in  the  industry  that  do  not  have  bar- 
gaining agents  and  for  those  workers  I  think 
there  is  a  case  than  can  be  made  for  this 
amendment  that  my  colleagues  have  put  for- 
ward, and  on  their  behalf  I  would  ask  the 
minister  to  give  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Shall  we  stack  this  vote? 

Are  there  any  comments,  questions  or 
amendments  to  any  other  section? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Section 
214.  I  move  that  section  214  be  amended  by 
adding  two  new  subsections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Was  that  section  248? 

Mr.  Martel:  214.  Have  I  got  the  green 
light?  Thank  you. 

I  move  that  section  214  be  amended  by 
adding  two  new  subsections  10(a)  and  10(b) 
to  read  as  follows: 

10(a)  Wherever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
workman,  noxious  impurities  may  be  pres- 
ent in  quantities  that  may  exceed  the 
maximum  concentrations  specified  in  the 
threshold  limit  values  (TLV)  established 
and  revised  from  time  to  time  by  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Health,  then  the 
workman  may  request  that  the  appropriate 
test  be  made  by  supervision  to  ascertain 
the  actual  level  of  noxious  impurities 
present. 


10(b)  If  tests  reveal  that  the  threshold 
limit  values  are  being  exceeded,  then 
supervision  shall  immediately  order  the 
work  area  cleared  until  such  times  as  the 
concentrations  are  below  the  threshold 
limit  values. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
send  a  copy  of  the  motion  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Martel  moves  that  section  214  be 
amended  by  adding  two  new  subjections, 
10(a)  and  10(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

10(a)  Wherever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
workman,  noxious  impurities  may  be  pres- 
ent in  quantities  that  may  exceed  the 
maximum  concentrations  specified  in  the 
threshold  limit  values  (TLV),  established 
and  revised  from  time  to  time  by  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Health,  then  the 
workman  may  request  that  appropriate  tests 
he  made  by  supervision  to  ascertain  the 
actual  level  of  noxious  impurities  present. 

10(b)  If  tests  reveal  that  the  threshold 
limit  values  are  being  exceeded,  then  super- 
vision shall  immediately  order  the  work 
area  cleared  until  such  time  as  the  con- 
centrations are  below  the  threshold  limit 
values. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  is  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
the  men  who  are  working  in  areas  exposed  to 
concentrations  of  noxious  gases  and  other  im- 
purities, whereby  they  can  get  out  of  the 
area.  As  it  now  stands,  the  men  have  no  real 
vehicle  for  leaving  an  area  where  there  is  an 
extremely  high  concentration  of  impurities, 
noxious  gases  and  so  on. 

We  have  heard  over  and  over  again  during 
the  debate  of  this  bill  that  the  men  can  leave 
the  area,  and  I  can  assure  the  Chairman  that 
this  is  not  really  the  case,  that  when  the  men 
do  indicate  that  they  are  going  to  leave  a 
work  area  because  of  the  concentration  of 
gas,  they  are  advised  rather  readily  by  man- 
agement that  if  they  leave  they  are  going  to 
get  either  a  suspension,  a  warning  or  just  be 
replaced  completely. 

The  minister  and  I  have  exchanged  words 
on  this  for  well  over  three  years;  the  minister 
agreed  that  something  has  to  be  done,  and 
during  the  estimates  last  year  he  indicated  to 
me  that  I  make  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we 
can  do  it. 

Well  here  is  a  suggestion.  The  Department 
of  Mines  now  have  a  monitor  in  the  plant. 
There  are  Draeger  meters  which  can  take  the 
SO-  counts,  and  if  the  concentrations  are  so 
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bad  as  to  cause  sneezing,  etcetera,  then  I 
think  they  should  have  a  vehicle  whereby 
they  can  say  to  the  supervisor  on  the  job  at 
the  time:  "We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
concentrations  are  too  high  and  we  would 
like  you  to  take  a  test."  And  once  the  officials 
have  taken  a  test  that  the  threshold  limit 
values,  as  established  by  The  Department  of 
Mines,  are  exceeded,  then  the  company  would 
simply  say  to  the  men:  "You  must  leave  this 
area  until  such  time  as  the  concentrations  are 
brought  below  the  threshold  limit  value." 

I  am  sure  the  minister  can  recall  that 
during  the  debate  in  the  committee  stage,  Dr. 
Mastromatteo  from  The  Department  of  Health 
indicated  that  the  men  should  not  work  in  an 
area  using  gas  masks  in  excess  of  two  hours 
throughout  an  eight-hour  period.  We  know 
of  instances— many  instances  in  fact— where 
the  men  are  forced  to  wear  their  masks  for 
the  full  eight  hours.  All  of  them  do  not 
wear  them,  simply  because  they  become  used 
to  it;  there  are  other  men  who  do  wear  the 
masks  for  the  full  eight  hours.  But  according 
to  The  Department  of  Health  the  man  respon- 
sible for  this,  Dr.  Mastromatteo,  maintains 
that  no  man  should  wear  this  mask  for  more 
than  two  hours  in  an  eight-hour  shift. 

He  went  further  than  that.  Dr.  Mastro- 
matteo indicated  that  if  the  men  were  in  an 
area  of  overexposure  for  45  minutes,  let  us 
say,  that  they  should  then  be  taken  out  to 
an  area  of  underexposure  for  the  same  period 
of  time.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  exposed  for 
45  minutes  to  noxious  fumes,  he  is  then  re- 
moved to  an  area  where  there  are  no  noxious 
fumes  for  45  minutes. 

These  two  points  are  on  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Mastromatteo,  who  is  responsible,  and  if 
these  are  his  convictions  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
minister  has  not  provided  a  vehicle  whereby 
the  suggestions  of  The  Department  of  Health 
are  not  adhered  to.  The  minister  is  going  to 
get  up  in  his  place  in  a  little  while  and  he  is 
going  to  tell  us  that  the  men  can  leave  the 
area— that  is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and  he  knows 
it.  What  we  are  doing  here  in  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Minister,  through  the  Chairman, 
is  to  place  the  onus  on  management.  They 
have  the  prerogative  for  safety.  The  minister 
has  refused  to  include  the  men.  All  we  are 
doing  now  is  we  are  adding  one  more  respon- 
sibility to  management.  They  take  the  test; 
they  order  the  men  out  of  the  area  until  the 
threshold  limit  values  are  reduced.  I  cannot 
see  how  the  minister  could  possibly  not  accept 
this  amendment  because  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  entire  principle  of  the  bill,  namely  that 
management  is  solely  responsible  for  safety. 


I  am  saying  that  noxious  fumes,  as  has 
been  proved  in  a  great  number  of  areas,  are 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  men  in 
those  plants.  One  only  has  to  read  the  re- 
ports from  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  in  the  United  States  to  see 
the  great  numbers  of  studies  that  have  been 
done  with  respect  to  noxious  fumes.  And  we 
in  the  Sudbury  area  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  get  this  minister  and  this  government 
to  improve  the  conditions.  They  have  not  im- 
proved at  the  ground  level. 

They  put  up  a  new  superstack,  but  that  is 
not  going  to  remove  the  noxious  fumes  at 
ground  level.  Until  the  equipment  is  brought 
up  to  date  in  those  areas,  then  we  can  anti- 
cipate concentrations  of  gas  over  an  eight- 
hour  period  that  are  far  in  excess  of  the  five 
parts  per  million  that  is  the  threshold  limit 
value  for  sulphur  dioxide. 

It  is  no  longer  good  enough  for  the  minis- 
ter to  say,  "We  are  working  on  it;  we  are 
looking  at  it."  He  asked  last  year  for  some 
method  of  getting  the  men  out;  we  are  pro- 
viding him  a  vehicle  in  an  Act  that  might 
not  be  amended  for  some  time  now.  We  are 
providing  him  with  a  vehicle  whereby  the 
men  whose  life  expectancy,  I  might  say,  is 
being  lowered— because  I  believe  that,  accord- 
ing to  statistics,  the  life  expectancy  for  men 
in  the  Sudbury  area,  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of 
the  province,  is  something  like  seven  years 
less. 

The  doctors  in  the  Sudbury  area  tell  me 
that  when  they  performed  autopsies  the  lungs 
of  the  men  who  work  in  the  various  plants 
are  coated  black.  This  I  get  from  the  doctors. 
I  am  sure  this  is  why  Dr.  Mastromatteo  wants 
the  men  removed  from  areas  after  they  have 
been  exposed  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  explain  to  me, 
if  he  does  not  accept  this  amendment,  what 
he  intends  to  do  about  Dr.  Mastromatteo's 
recommendation  that  no  man  should  wear  a 
mask  for  more  than  two  hours  in  an  eight- 
hour  shift  and  what  he  intends  to  do  to  get 
the  men  out  of  an  area  where  there  has  been 
an  overexposure  and  heed  Dr.  Mastromatteo's 
recommendation  that  they  must  be  taken  to 
where  there  is  an  underexposure  for  the  same 
period  of  time. 

I  think  the  minister  must  do  one  of  two 
things:  Answer  in  a  positive  manner  the  two 
points  I  have  just  raised,  and  were  suggested 
by  Dr.  Mastromatteo;  or  accept  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  just  do  not  think  we  can  go  on 
with  the  explanation  we  have  got  in  the  past, 
that  "they  can  get  out,"  because  they  cannot. 
The  minister  knows  that  as  a  result  of  a  very 
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recent  case  involving  46  men  who,  when  they 
threatened  to  leave  an  area,  got  warnings- 
all  46  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  the  minister  can  have  it 
hoth  ways.  Either  he  provides  the  vehicle 
in  the  legislation  or  he  provides  the  alterna- 
tive some  other  way  to  get  the  men  out.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  get  some  positive 
answers  from  the  minister  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Timiskam- 
ing. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  have  one  point  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Today  we  passed  Bill  167, 
which  was  an  amendment  to  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  Part  of  that  Act  said  that  a 
man  who  threatened  a  wildcat  strike,  or 
threatened  to  strike  while  a  collective  agree- 
ment was  in  force,  could  be  fined  up  to 
$1,000.  Yet  by  the  same  token,  the  minister 
says  a  man  can  walk  off  the  job  if  his  health 
is  threatened  by  excess  concentrations  of  SO; 
or  any  other  noxious  fume.  It  is  really  not 
true  that  a  man  can  leave,  because  the 
employer  says  that  if  he  does  he  will  be 
fired. 

If  he  threatens  to  walk  off  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  employer  says  he  is  going  to  be 
fired,  he  is  also  subject  to  the  clause  in  Bill 
167  that  says  he  can  be  charged  under  that 
Act  and  fined.  Surely  the  minister  must 
equate  the  two  and  come  up  with  an  answer 
that  will  be  fair  to  the  workman?  I  would 
like  to  hear  his  comments  on  that,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  something  drastically  wrong  with  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  subsection  10  of 
section  214—1  am  looking  at  page  41  of  the 
bill— this  relates  to  containers- 
Mr.  Martel:  It  could  be  the  minister's 
numbering. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Containers  relate  to 
a  tank  or  a  vat  or  a  chamber  or  a  pit  or  a 
pipe  or  a  flue  or  a  confined  space  in  a  plant 
that  may  be  entered  by  any  person.  You  look 
for  that  definition  in  subsection  8.  Certainly 
if  we  are  dealing  with  containers  alone,  I 
would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
the  House,  that  there  is  very  ample  protection 
in  regard  to  entering  a  container  by  the  work- 
man. The  Act  for  the  first  time  now  makes  it 
mandatory— although  I  think  this  merely  put 
down  in  the  statute  what  has  been  standard 
practice  for  some  time  in  any  event— that  if 
anyone  is  entering  a  container  in  which  there 
is  any  danger  or  any  thought  that  there  is 


going  to  be  or  has  been  noxious  gas  in  it,  that 
that  container  has  to  be  tested.  Also,  of 
course,  it  does  provide  for  the  wearing  of 
breathing  apparatus. 

If,  as  I  suspect,  the  hon.  members  have 
their  sections  mixed  up  and  they  want  to  deal 
with  this  in  a  general  way  in  relation  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  threshold  limit  values 
and  S02— and  I  am  assuming  that  that  is  the 
case,  even  though  they  are  away  off-base 
here— then- 
Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  old  bill  that  we  got  this  morning, 
which  was  just  reprinted— and  we  indicated 
this  to  the  minister,  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming  and  I  before  we  started  on  this— 
there  were  some  numbers  that  were  wrong. 
If  the  minister  would  like  to  take  a  look  at 
Bill  2,  the  one  we  had  to  work  with  until 
about  10:30  this  morning,  the  minister  will 
find  on  page  39  of  the  old  bill  that  section 
214  only  goes  to  No.  9. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Was  this  not  in  the 
books  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Martel:  It  does  not  go  to  No.  10;  the 
new  one  does.  The  minister  was  aware  this 
morning  of  the  confusion  because  we  were 
not  given  the  numbers  where  they  were  fitted 
into  place. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  I  was 
about  to  deal  with  the  general  proposition— 
I  think  this  bill  has  been  in  the  books  since 
Tuesday.  I  was  about  to  deal  with  the— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
same  point  of  order,  the  minister  is  really 
trying  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 
If  he  will  call  11  and  12;  if  he  will  call  this 
section  214,  to  be  amended  by  adding  two 
new  subsections,  11  and  12,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows, he  will  understand  what  the  amendment 
is  about. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  was  just  about  to 
say  if  we  can  deal  with  this  in  a  general  way 
then  we  are  dealing  with  the  whole  subject 
of  SO-  and  threshold  limit  values,  no  matter 
where  they  may  occur,  in  any  mining  opera- 
tion. I  shall  accept  it  in  that  vein,  although 
certainly  the  amendment  itself  is  quite  defi- 
nitely out  of  order. 

First  of  all,  may  I  merely  say  that  as  I 
understand  the  definition  of  threshold  limit 
value  standards,  it  is  applied  to  an  eight- 
hour  shift.  In  other  words  those  are  the  dan- 
ger standards;  that  it  is  dangerous  only  if 
somebody  is  breathing  that  concentration  of 
noxious   gas   for   an  eight-hour  shift.   In   the 
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case  of  SO-,  that  certainly  is  applicable  in 
any  event.  If  there  was  a  Draegermeter  read- 
ing right  now  in  this  chamber,  and  S02  was 
over  the  threshold  limit  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily of  itself  indicate  that  this  was  a 
dangerous  condition.  In  other  words,  that 
condition  has  to  be  there  for  over  the  whole 
period  of  an  eight-hour  shift. 

Mr.  Martel:  Not  five  parts  per  million? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  not  five  parts  per  million 
for  eight  hours? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  regard  to  the 
criticism  of  our  not  following  through  Dr. 
Mastromatteo's  recommendations,  may  I  say 
I  believe  we  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  rely 
on  Dr.  Mastromatteo  and  his  very  able  people 
in  the  environmental  health  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Health  to  give  us  the  guid- 
ance and  to  provide  the  consultative  services 
required  in  this  field  and  certainly  on  the 
portable  monitor  that  we  now  have  available 
for  us  in  the  Sudbury  area  which  is  now 
beginning,  I  think,  to  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  after  a  great  deal  of  problems  and 
trouble.  At  no  time,  I  am  informed,  has  there 
been  a  reading  of  over  five  ppm  for  a  dura- 
tion of  more  than  two  hours.  Therefore,  the 
breathing  equipment  that  is  available  and  our 
restrictions  and  regulations  relating  to  it 
are  satisfactory  in  my  mind  and  satisfactory 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Mastromatteo's  rec- 
ommendation. Other  than  that,  I  do  not 
know  what  else  I  can  add  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Martel:  Let  us  get  this  thing  straight. 
The  minister  can  play  around  with  the  five 
parts  per  million  for  eight  hours.  That  is  not 
in  excess  of  five  parts  per  million,  however. 
We  are  talking  about  a  constant  five  parts 
per  million;  and  I  am  saying  when  that 
threshold  limit  value  is  exceeded,  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  When  it  gets  to  ten 
parts  and  15  and  20  and  25  and  100  parts 
per  million,  the  minister's  monitor  is  not 
picking  up  anything  over  five  parts  per  mil- 
lion, I  suggest  rather  strongly  that  he  get 
some  of  his  staff  to  go  to  the  areas  where  the 
men  want  them  to  take  the  monitor.  It  is  a 
very  easy  proposition  in  Sudbury— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  —to  put  the  monitor  where 
you  do  not  get  the  readings.  If  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  south,  the  minister  does 
not  use  the  monitor  on  that  day  because  the 


concentrations  are  too  high;  or  if  it  is  damp, 
he  does  not  use  it.  I  wrote  the  minister 
almost  a  year  ago  when  he  first  had  the 
monitor  and  his  staff  were  out  at  Coniston, 
and  in  Coniston  you  have  got  a  north  wind, 
you  do  not  have  gas,  and  lo  and  behold  what 
were  the  days  that  the  monitor  was  being 
used?  According  to  the  men  who  worked  in 
the  smelter  at  Coniston,  the  days  that  the 
winds  were  from  the  north. 

Everyone  in  Sudbury  knows  how  to  work 
it  so  you  can  get  the  proper  gas  readings, 
because  the  unions  have  taken  literally  thous- 
ands on  a  Draeger.  They  took  the  Draegers 
in  under  the  risk  of  losing  their  jobs  and  they 
conducted  the  tests  in  the  appropriate  manner 
and  there  was  place  after  place  after  place 
where  it  was  far  in  excess  of  five  parts  per 
million. 

If  the  minister  is  saying  here  that  they  have 
only  got  five  parts  per  million  and  for  on 
more  than  two  hours,  then  I  suggest  rather 
strongly  that  we  get  hold  of  Mr.  Falkowski 
or  he  get  hold  of  some  of  the  other  men  who 
work  in  the  plant.  He  should  get  them  to 
take  his  men  around  to  the  areas  where  the 
gas  concentrations  are  high,  because  it  is  no 
secret  in  Sudbury  that  Inco  also  conducts 
tours. 

The  minister  will  recall  my  colleague  from 
High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  when  he  made  his 
little  eight-hour  visit  with  the  men  who 
know  where  to  take  you  where  the  concentra- 
tions are  high.  With  just  one— if  I  can  use  the 
term— "squish"  of  the  Draeger,  it  had  gone 
all  the  way  to  white.  And  that  does  not  indi- 
cate five  parts  per  million,  not  at  all.  It  is  far 
in  excess. 

And  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  threshold.  In  this 
amendment  I  am  talking  about  when  the 
concentrations  are  so  high  that  the  men  feel 
that  it  is  beyond  the  threshold  limit.  They 
demand  a  test  of  the  foreman  or  the  super- 
visor. It  is  taken  and  if  it  is  in  excess— now 
that  is  very  important,  in  excess  of  the  five 
parts  per  million— and  let  us  not  run  the  red 
herring  of  five  parts  per  million  for  eight 
hours;  that  is  what  is  acceptable.  I  am  talking 
about  when  it  is  in  excess  of  that;  and  then 
we  are  no  longer  talking  about  eight  hours, 
we  are  talking  about  a  lot  less  than  eight 
hours  when  it  gets  to  25  and  50  parts  per 
million.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
and  that  is  no  eight  hours  under  the  minister's 
terms.  It  is  a  lot  less  than  eight  hours. 

This  is  what  I  am  concerned  about.  I  am 
not  concerned  about  the  five  parts  per  mil- 
lion, because  that  is  acceptable. 
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Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Acceptable? 

Mr.  Mattel:  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
lost  his  job  because  he  could  not  anything 
as  the  minister  responsible  for  pollution.  So  I 
suggest  he  just  remain  silent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  So  the  member  thinks 
I  lost  my  job? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  he  lost  his  job  because  he 
was  the  most  irrelevant  thing  over  there  in 
the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Martel:  Tell  him  to  go  home  then. 
He  could  not  handle  his  job  when  he  had  it, 
why  should  he  interfere  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  have  handled  bigger 
jobs  than  the  member  has  ever  done. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  never  has  had  a  job.  That 
is  why  he  has  got  legislation  to  authorize  his 
deputy  minister  to  do  the  work  for  him,  be- 
cause he  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  Any  further 
discussion  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  I  am  still  discussing  the 
amendment.  He  is  just  interjecting. 

All  I  am  asking  the  minister  is  that  we 
leave  the  responsibility  to  the  company— that 
if  it  goes  beyond  five  parts  per  million,  the 
company  orders  the  area  clear.  It  is  their 
responsibility,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Minister, 
once  or  twice  this  would  happen  they  would 
have  the  technical  people  in  there  by  the 
bagful  to  clear  up  the  conditions.  Because 
they  would  not  have  the  men  leaving  an 
area,  night  after  night,  or  day  after  day. 
They  would  clear  it  up.  They  would  rectify 
it,  and  they  would  rectify  it  in  a  hurry  to 
ensure  that  the  men  would  not  be  out  of  the 
area  for  two  hours  or  three  hours  where  you 
would  lose  production  for  that  period  of  time. 

I  am  saying  that  this  would  be  the  vehicle 
where  the  men  could  get  out,  and  where 
industry  would  then  move  rather  quickly 
to  get  the  technological  knowhow  to  clean  up 
such  conditions,  and  this  is  the  vehicle  which 
you  yourself  asked  for  some  months  ago. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Those    in    favour    of    Mr. 
Mattel's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it.  I  declare 
the  motion  lost  and— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  would  like  to  stack 
the  vote,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Stack  it?  We  will  stack 
this  one  along  with  the  other  one.  Any  other 
comments,  questions  or  amendments  to  any 
other  section? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Section  604,  subsection  5, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  604,  what  page  is 
that  under  please? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Page  226. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right,  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  proceed  please. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
section  604,  subsection  5,  be  amended  by 
deleting  all  the  words  following  the  word 
"accident"  in  line  5— 

Mr.  Martel:  Except  one. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —and  substituting  therefor 
the  following  words,  "until  the  engineer  and 
the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  bar- 
gaining agent,  if  any,  of  the  employees,  have 
completed  an  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  accident." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Jackson  moves  that 
section  604,  subsection  5,  be  amended  by 
deleting  all  the  words  following  the  word 
"accident"  in  line  5,  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following  words,  "until  the  engineer 
and  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
bargaining  agent,  if  any,  of  the  employees, 
have  completed  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  accident." 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we 
are  following  through  with  the  same  principle 
that  we  have  tried  to  enunciate  throughout 
the  bill,  and  that  is,  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  worker  has  to  have  some  responsi- 
bility, or  some  chance  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  safety.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
most  of  this  House,  that  for  many  months 
and  on  many  occasions  it  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  The  Department  of  Mines  that 
the  people  on  the  job  feel  that  the  accident 
scene  has  been  altered  before  an  investigation 
is  made. 

And  because  it  is  altered,  the  investigating 
force,  be  it  the  provincial  police  or  the 
mining  engineer,  does  not  really  get  a  clear 
picture  of  what  has  happened.  He  does  not 
really  know  whether  or  not  the  company  is 
at  fault,  whether  or  not  the  worker  is  at 
fault,  and  because  he  does  not  know  he 
cannot  make  recommendations  to  correct  the 
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situation.  And  because  he  cannot  make 
recommendations  to  correct  the  situation,  in 
most  cases  it  is  not  corrected  until,  hope- 
fully not,  but  sometime  in  the  future  we  find 
that  we  have  another  accident.  The  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  be  the  same,  but 
another   man   is   dead. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  do  not  want 
anything  changed  until  the  engineer  has  a 
chance  to  look  at  it,  and  because  the  men 
have  grown  to  distrust  the  present  system  of 
investigation,  until  a  representative  of  th3 
bargaining  unit— if  there  is  a  bargaining  unit 
in  that  mine— also  has  the  chance  to  look  at 
the  scene  to  make  sure  it  has  not  been 
appreciably  altered  to  change  the  circum- 
stances. 

Well  one  of  the  members  has  said  that  if 
there  is  no  bargaining  unit,  in  that  situation 
we  can  do  nothing.  But  in  most  mines  today, 
most  of  the  bigger  ones— and  the  one  mine 
from  where  we  are  getting  all  of  the  com- 
plaints, the  one  mine  where  the  people  do 
not  trust  management  and  they  are  growing 
to  distrust  The  Department  of  Mines  more 
every  day  does  have  a  bargaining  unit— it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  someone  to  join 
with  the  engineer;  a  person  appointed  by  ths 
bargaining  agent  to  go  in  and  investigate, 
have  a  good  look  at  the  scene.  Then  when 
they  come  away  they  can  be  assured  that 
nothing  has  been  changed,  that  the  engineer 
does  know  what  has  happened,  that  it  will 
be  changed  and  we  are  not  going  to  run  into 
another  accident  caused  by  the  same  circum- 
stances in  the  near  future  or  even  in  the  far 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  like  so  many 
other  amendments  we  have  moved  today,  the 
minister  continues  to  be  so  inflexible  that  it 
is  almost  an  exercise  in  futility.  Why  the 
minister,  or  why  the  mine  officials,  would  be 
in  opposition  to  a  member  of  the  safety  com- 
mittee being  at  the  site  of  a  fatality  is  some- 
thing that  continues  to  mystify  me.  They 
represent  the  man  while  he  is  alive  and  I  do 
not  know  why,  at  the  instant  of  death,  they 
should  no  longer  have  an  interest  in  that 
man;  but  even  more  important,  an  interest 
in  the  other  men  who  are  still  working  there. 

The  minister  knows  that  his  staff,  in  order 
to  keep  production  going,  frequently  has  to 
move  the  body,  etcetera,  or  the  police  do, 
and  the  site  is  altered  to  some  degree  in 
order  to  continue  production.  This  is  going 
to  be  done  and  we  really  do  not  have  any 
objection  to  that,  providing  there  are  assur- 


ances on  all  sides  that  the  site  has  not  been 
altered  to  any  degree  that  might  jeopardize 
a  proper  and  thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Now  you 
say  the  safety  committee  instead  of  the  bar- 
gaining committee. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  safety  committee,  bar- 
gaining teams,  agents— it  really  does  not 
matter.  I  fail  to  understand  why.  It  is  no 
secret,  Mr.  Minister,  that  there  have  been— 
and  the  minister  has  seen— pictures  where 
cement  has  been  replaced  because  of  the 
accident;  there  is  always  suspicion  that  this 
was  altered  improperly.  I  know,  and  some  of 
your  staff  over  on  the  far  side  for  example 
know. 

Norm  Stevens  of  Mine  Mill  was  threatened 
with  being  fired  if  he  went  to  the  site  of  an 
accident  when  he  was  working  at  Falcon- 
bridge.  Now  why  would  Falconbridge  want 
to  fire  a  union  representative  if  he  was  going 
to  go  to  the  site  where  one  of  the  men  that 
he  is  responsible  for  as  a  union  head  was 
injured— why  would  the  company  want  to 
fire  him  or  tell  him  he  was  going  to  be  fired? 
I  suggest,  if  you  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  this  did  in  fact  occur,  that  you  contact 
Mr.  Stevens  and  he  will  give  you  the  same 
infonnation.  Why  is  it  that  management  is 
so  opposed  to  some  representative  viewing 
the  immediate  site? 

You  are  going  to  say,  as  you  did  in  com- 
mittee, "Well  the  other  men  are  there,  the 
other  representatives  of  the  union."  They  are 
busy  trying  to  get  the  man  onto  a  stretcher 
and  off  to  see  if  there  is  any  possibility  that 
he  might  be  revived.  That  is  what  they  are 
preoccupied  with.  And  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  your  representa- 
tive coming  in,  or  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police,  or  the  miners.  It  is  interesting,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  the  company  sends  an  official 
there.  Now  why  should  they  send  an  official 
there  and  why  should  the  union  not  have  an 
official  at  the  accident  site  to  ensure  that 
everything  is  handled  properly? 

This  is  all  we  are  asking  for.  It  certainly 
is  not  going  to  cost  the  company  any  money. 
And  I  suggest  you  not  worry  about  the  in- 
convenience to  the  union  man  whether  he 
gets  up  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  will  go  because  that  will 
be  his  responsibility  to  go.  Therefore  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  minister  could  not  accept 
it,  the  only  reason  being  that  he  is  not  willing 
to  be  at  all  flexible.  That  is  the  only  real 
reason;  there  is  no  other.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  union  should  be  denied  this  right. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  minister  does  not  accept  this 
amendment  he  is  somehow  or  other  saying 
that  perhaps  the  companies  have  something 
to  hide. 

I  would  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  companies  would  want  to  make  sure  that 
everything  was  done  in  the  proper  way.  They 
would  have  absolutely  no  objection  to  one 
other  person  coming  and  viewing  the  accident 
site  to  discover  objectively  what  was  there 
and  perhaps  make  recommendations  to  their 
own  membership  if  there  were  some  safety 
feature  that  was  violated,  or  if  there  was 
carelessness,  or  for  whatever  reason. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  minister 
accepts  this  amendment  he  is  suggesting  that 
the  companies  do  have  something  to  hide  and 
it  is  almost  a  slur  on  them  if  he  does  not  go 
along  with  this. 

I  think  that  when  the  minister  is  putting 
so  much  emphasis  upon  the  companies  being 
responsible  for  safety,  if  the  company  has 
not  lived  up  to  the  safety  regulations  as 
stipulated  in  this  Act  and  someone  is  involved 
in  a  fatal  accident,  there  is  perhaps  an  incen- 
tive for  them  to  alter  the  scene  to  make  it 
look  better  for  them.  I  would  think,  again, 
it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned that  this  one  person  would  be  allowed 
to  go  and  view  the  site  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  membership,  or  if  neces- 
sary when  the  coroner's  hearing  was  held  be 
allowed  to  make  some  kind  of  testimony 
there. 

The  minister  might  say:  "Well,  the  other 
working  men  are  there."  But  my  colleague 
from  Sudbury  East  has  come  out  and  told  us 
of  intimidation  that  has  been  directed  against 
certain  people— that  if  they  said  this,  or  if 
they  said  that,  their  jobs  were  as  good  as 
gone.  This  is  why  I  think  that  an  independent 
member  of  the  bargaining  unit,  whether  it 
is  the  safety  director,  or  the  chairman  of  the 
particular  union,  or  one  of  the  staff  people, 
should  have  the  right  to  go  into  this  kind  of 
a  situation. 

There  are  not  that  many  fatalities  in  the 
mining  industry.  If  there  are  that  many,  then 
this  is  more  reason  than  ever  to  make  sure 
that  the  representative  of  the  bargaining 
agent  gets  there  and  sees  what  is  going  on 
and  tries  to  cut  this  down  again.  I  think  it 
makes  excellent  sense,  and  again  I  would 
hope  that  the  minister  would  accept  our 
amendment. 


Mr.  Martel:  Want  to  lay  odds? 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  At  the  present 

time   we  have  no  authority   to   go   past  the 

hour  of  10:30. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  be  the  normal  time 
to  move  that  we  rise  and  report.  We  are 
prepared  to  sit  longer,  but  of  course  we 
would  like  to  have  some  indication  from  the 
House  if  they  are  willing  to  carry  on. 

An  hon.  member:  Continue! 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Let  us  finish 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  Finish  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Shall  we  sit  until  we 
finish  the  bill? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
be  prepared  to  stay  until  11:30  on  the  order 
paper  this  evening  and  we  would  be  prepared 
to  come  back  at  9:30  in  the  morning,  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  engage  in  the  death 
watch   tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Do  we  have  agreement 
then  until  11:30? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Agreed. 

Interjection  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  the  boss  over  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  move  an  amendment  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  no!  Order  please! 

We  are  still  speaking  to  this  amendment  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment.  That  is  in  order,  sir? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  let  us  hear  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Be  a  little  flexible,  then  we 
can  go  home. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  This  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  as  follows:  To  delete  the  words  "if 
any"  in  the  third  line  and  substitute  therefor 
the  following  words,  "or  a  member  of  the 
safety  committee." 

Mr.  Good:  Did  the  member  hear  that 
amendment  to  his  amendment? 
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Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Haggerty  moves  an 
amendment  to  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  as 
follows:  Delete  the  words  "if  any"  in  the 
third  line  of  the  amendment  and  substitute 
therefor  the  following  words,  "or  a  member 
of  the   safety   committee." 

The   member  for  Welland   South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  know  I  did  not  support  the  original  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  meetings,  but  I  think 
the  member  for  Sudbury  East  and  I  have 
consulted  beforehand  and  we  have  made 
some  agreement— not  necessarily  agreement 
but  we  came  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problem  that  exists— and  I  think  this 
amendment  will  provide  that  safety  precau- 
tion that  representation  from  labour  will  have 
some  voice  and  say  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  will 
support  the  amendment  placed  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to 
this  sub-amendment,  I  am  not  in  complete 
disagreement  with  the  member.  I  think  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  is  perhaps  right  in  his  own 
mind;  but  the  problem  is,  first  of  all  if  we  go 
back,  away  back  in  this  Act,  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  safety  committee. 
In  fact  it  is  even  denied,  because  we  are 
overruled  by  one  clause  that  says  certain  parts 
of  a  collective  agreement  can  be  overruled 
by  management.  We  argued  that  point  and 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  again. 

But  secondly,  he  says  a  member  of  the 
safety  committee.  In  many  cases,  where  there 
is  a  safety  committee  it  is  made  up  of  man- 
agement and  union.  What  would  rule  out— 
and  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
member  who  made  the  sub-amendment— 
what  would  rule  out  the  company  saying: 
"Well,  we  will  have  a  member  of  the  safety 
committee  but  it  will  be  our  foreman  or  our 
supervisor."  So  really  what  he  is  doing  is 
negating  my  amendment. 

That  may  have  been  good  if  he  had  said 
a  union  member  of  the  safety  committee. 
We  just  cannot  support  the  sub-amendment 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  really  does  not  do 
anything.  All  we  are  asking  for  is  that  we  as 
a  union— and  I  say  "we"  as  the  workers- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  we  could  dispose 
of  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  first 
of  all.  Could  we? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  am.  What  we  are  asking  is 
substantially  different  from  what  the  sub- 
amendment  is.  The  sub-amendment  does  not 


say  anything  against  ours   and  therefore   we 
just  have  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty's  amendment  to  the  amendment,  will 
please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay." 
In    my    opinion,    the    "nays"    have    it.    I 
declare  the  sub-amendment  lost. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  I  want  to  speak  to 
the  motion,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  think  he  has 
already  spoken. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  once  again  like 
to  appeal  to  the  minister  and  point  out  to 
him  that  this  amendment  introduced  by  us  is 
a  very  reasonable  amendment.  There  is  a 
polarization  going  on  in  this  House,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that;  we  are  representing  the 
people  who  work  in  the  mines  and  the  min- 
ister is  representing  the  people  who  own  the 
mines.  But  surely  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
situation,  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
human  life.  All  this  amendment  asks  of  the 
minister  is  to  permit  representatives  of  the 
employees  to  appear,  or  examine,  or  be  at  an 
accident  site— after  the  accident  of  course. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Order  please.  This  has  been 
said  before. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  realize  that,  but  the 
minister  is  rather  dense  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  it  is  a  matter  of  repe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  It  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Surely  he  is  interested;  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  deny  that  the  best  interests  of  the  workers 
are  that  they  can  continue  to  work  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  company  are  to  lower 
their  fatality  rate,  to  prevent  fatalities.  Also 
in  many  cases  it  certainly  will  help  to  remove 
any  suspicion  that  perhaps  the  company  was 
somehow  negligent  because  of  a  fatality  or 
something  of  that  nature,  where  the  bargain- 
ing agent  or  a  representative  of  the  bargain- 
ing agent  can  be  there  and  explain— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  This  is  be- 
coming repetitious.  The  member  is  out  of 
order. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  But  these  are  the  things 
that  the  minister  should  take  into  considera- 
tion, and  I  am  asking  that  he,  as  a  reason- 
able individual,  accept  this  amendment.  It  is 
not  going  to  cost  anybody  any  money.  I 
realize  the  companies  are  not  going  to  go 
broke  in  this  situation.  It  is  going  to  eliminate 
a  lot  of  suspicion  and  will  create  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  between  management 
and  the  employees.  For  what  possible  reason 
the  minister  can  sit  there  and  ignore  the 
thing,  refuse  to  take  it,  particularly  when  this 
thing  deals  with  human  lives— I  just  cannot 
understand  the  rationale  of  the  minister's 
thinking. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  just  bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  that  these 
are  arguments  that  have  been  thrashed  over 
in  committee  and  certainly  in  the  committee 
there  was  an  acceptance  of  somewhere  be- 
tween 30  to  40  amendments.  It  was  my 
understanding,  quite  frankly,  and  I  think  it 
was  the  understanding  of  all  the  members 
of  that  committee,  that  as  a  result  of  the  work 
in  that  committee  this  bill  would  go  to  third 
reading  and  not  to  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  I  rather  resent  the  statements  here— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  was  no  such  under- 
standing. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —the  statements 
here  that  the  members  are  dealing  with  an 
inflexible  attitude  because  certainly  the  time 
to  make  the  changes  was  in  the  committee. 

In  respect  of  this  matter,  all  I  say  to  the 
hon.  members  is  this:  That  we  are  making 
it  the  law  of  this  province  that  the  scene 
of  a  fatal  accident  shall  be  undisturbed  by 
anybody  —  by  anybody  —  until  the  district 
engineer  of  mines  has  been  brought  in  and 
has  made  his  investigation.  I  can  say  to  the 
hon.  members  in  all  sincerity  that  they  can 
write  into  this  section  of  the  Act  almost  any- 
thing they  want,  making  a  representative  of 
the  kingdom  of  Timbuktu  to  be  present  to 
make  sure  that  the  scene  is  undisturbed,  but 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  mean  a  damn. 

If  you  are  going  to  find  people  who  are 
unscrupulous  enough  to  break  the  law  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  already  in  respect  of  this 
particular  section  of  the  Act,  then  they  are 
not  going  to  pay  any  attention  whatsoever  to 
any  other  section  of  the  Act,  which  is  going 
to  require  the  presence  there  of  members  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  the  local 
coroner,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  the 
district  engineer  of  mines,  or  as  I  say 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  ghost. 


The  point  is  this,  that  the  scene  of  a  fatal 
accident  shall  be  undisturbed,  period,  no 
matter  who  else  views  it,  sees  it  or  anything 
else. 

Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  have  our  district 
engineer,  in  his  wisdom  and  in  the  facts  that 
will  obviously  come  out  in  any  investigation 
and  in  the  coroner's  inquest,  encumbered  by 
having  to  get  anybody's  permission— bargain- 
ing agent's  representative,  representative  of 
management  or  anybody  in  a  matter  such  as 
this.  He  is  there  as  the  protective  agent  of 
the  public  interest  when  a  tragedy  such  as 
this  happens.  As  I  said,  I  think  it  is  just  the 
height  of  ridiculousness  to  write  anything  like 
that  into  this  section.  As  I  say,  we  hashed  this 
over  for  half  a  day  in  the  committee  and  it 
was  rejected  by  the  committee.  I  urge  the 
House  to  reject  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 
Mr.  Martel:   Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's— 

The  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister  will 
recall  that  this  afternoon  we  presented  a  few 
letters  which  indicated  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  someone  in  his  department  slipped 
up  rather  badly.  It  is  that  same  type  of  dis- 
trust that  we  are  talking  about  now. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  the  member 
made  an  allegation. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  did  not  make  the  allegation, 
the  letter  is  on  file.  It  is  from  the  minister's 
office  stating  that  charges  should  be  laid  and 
indicating  four  violations.  In  fact,  if  the 
minister  recalls  the  letter,  the  letter  stated— I 
will  take  just  one  sentence  from  it:  "There  is 
a  fourth  one  but,  thank  God,  they  still  do 
not  know  about  it."  Is  this  the  attitude  of  the 
minister's  staff:  "Thank  God  they  do  not 
know  about  the  other  violation  yet"? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  fatal- 
Mr.  Martel:  We  are  talking  about  the  same 
thing.  We  are  talking  about  the  trust  that 
the  men  do  not  have  in  The  Department  of 
Mines.  If  anyone  says  that  is  not  so,  I  suggest 
he  go  to  the  Sudbury  area  to  find  out  if  there 
is  trust.    He  will  find  there  is  very  little. 

By  having  a  man  from  the  union  at  the 
site,  then  there  could  be  no  questioning  the 
trust  of  the  minister's  employees.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking  for.   Possibly  the  minister  could 
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tell  his  staff  that  if  the  union  cannot  be  repre- 
sented, maybe  the  top  management  should 
not  be  represented  at  the  site  either. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  This  has  happened. 

Mr.  Martel:  This  is  happening?  They  are 
not  going  to  be  allowed  there? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  They  have  sent 
everybody  out. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  if  everyone  else  is  going 
to  be  out,  I  will  accept  that,  but  I  will  not 
accept  it  where  management  can  have  a  top 
dog  there,  but  not  the  union. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  motion  will  please  say  "aye". 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Shall  we  stack  this  one?  Stacked. 

Any  other  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
ments to  this  section? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
another  motion. 

I  move  that  section  604,  subsection  (6),  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words  after  the  word  "moving"  in  the  last 
line:  "and  in  the  presence  of  the  duly  author- 
ized representative  of  the  bargaining  agent 
if  any." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  not  just  the  same? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Can  we  use  the 
same  vote  then? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  want  to  make  the  argument, 
though  we  are  here  forever  maybe.  Some  of 
the  fellows  underground  might  be  anyway. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  once  you  are  dead  you  are 
dead  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  have  found  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Jackson  moves  that 
section  604,  subsection  (6),  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  words  after  the 
word  "moving"  in  the  last  line:  "and  in  the 
presence  of  the  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  bargaining  agent  if  any." 

Shall  we  just  accept  the  same  argument 
that  was  put  forward? 

Mr.  Jackson:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
I  have  something  to  add  to  it. 

If  we  go  back  earlier,  we  talked  about  the 
suspension  of  the  Act  by  the  engineers.  Really 
this  is  what  this  boils  down  to,  because  it 
says  the  engineer  may,  on  the  application  of 


the  company,  suspend  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  say  that  they  can,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
vious clause,  alter  the  scene  of  the  accident 
without  the  engineer  being  anywhere  within 
the  district. 

The  minister  says  that  it  cannot  be  done, 
that  it  cannot  be  altered  by  anybody  until 
the  district  engineer  has  investigated.  He 
said  this  in  reply  to  the  previous  amendment. 
He  says  the  district  engineer,  in  his  wisdom, 
should  have  the  right  to  do  it,  but  really  who 
is  doing  it? 

What  he  is  saying  is,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
engineer  the  company  has  the  right  to  do 
certain  things.  What  we  are  saying,  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  minister,  is  that  the  represen- 
tative of  the  man  who  is  dead,  lying  on  the 
ground,  should  also  have  the  right  to  be 
there  and  make  certain  decisions. 

We  have  questioned  many  times  the 
evidence  put  forth  by  management  after  a 
fatal  accident  because  the  engineer  is  not 
available.  In  other  words  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  engineer  is  not  available  99 
per  cent  of  the  time,  and  in  most  instances 
he  is  going  to  give  permission  to  alter  the 
scene  before  he  gets  there.  The  minister 
might  even  agree  with  me  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  time  the  scene  is  altered.  All  we 
are  asking  in  this  amendment  is  that  if  the 
scene  is  going  to  be  altered,  a  representative 
of  the  bargaining  unit  be  there  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  adequate  diagrams  and  ade- 
quate photographs  made  before  the  scene  is 
altered.  Once  again,  we  just  do  not  see  why 
the  minister  feels  that  the  engineer  is  all- 
wise,  the  bargaining  agent  is  so  stupid  and 
that  the  company  has  so  many  rights.  For 
some  reason  we  just  cannot  get  that  through 
our  heads. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  is  the  member's 
amendment  again? 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  benefit  of  the  member  who  has 
asked,  really  says  that  if  the  scene  is  going 
to  be  altered— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  are  the  words  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  reads:  "And  in  the  presence 
of  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
bargaining  agent  if  any"— which  means  that 
if  the  scene  is  going  to  be  altered,  we  want 
a  representative  or  the  bargaining  agent  there 
before  it  is  altered. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  member  does  not  want 
them  to  go  in  at  the  end;  that  is,  where 
photographs— 
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Mr.    Chairman:    Those    in    favour    of    Mr. 
Jackson's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Before  the  vote,  surely  to 
goodness,  on  a  matter  of  this  nature  the  min- 
ister can  get  up  and  reply. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh  he  may;  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is  not  exactly  the  same 
situation  that  obtained  previously.  There  are 
questions  in  my  mind— and  I  have  never  been 
in  a  mine  in  my  life— as  to  whether  there 
might  not  be  some  validity  in  what  the  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  reply? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  sorry.  At  the 
In-ginning,  I  indicated  that  in  my  mind  the 
arguments  were  exactly  the  same  as  the  last 
section.  If  the  hon.  member  was  not  here  to 
hear  that,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Might  1  ask  the  minister,  is 
there  no  validity  in  the  proposition  the  mem- 
ber puts  forth,  that  there  is  somewhat  of  an 
arbitrary  position  given  to  management,  sub- 
ject to  really  no  knowledge  within  the  depart- 
ment itself,  to  change  the  situation?  Who  is 
going  to  take  the  photographs,  by  way  of 
example?  Are  the  people  to  take  the  photo- 
graphs the  instrument  of  management?  And 
how  does  the  department  have  any  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  the  photographs  truly  repre- 
sent the  scene  of  the  accident  as  it  was? 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  minister  just  does  not 
care.  That  is  what  it  really  boils  down  to. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Are  there  no  comments 
there? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes.  I  said  I  think 
the  same  arguments  apply  that  applied  in  the 
previous  section.  It  is  against  the  law  to  dis- 
turb the  scene  of  any  fatal  accident,  and  in 
99  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  scene  cannot  be 
altered  unless  the  engineer  is  there  to  take  a 
look  at  it.  In  some  of  the  very  remote,  far-off 
mines  there  certainly  is  a  possibility— although 
I  am  told  that  this  has  happened  very  rarely 
in  the  last  15  years— that  the  engineer  is 
simply  not  available,  cannot  get  there.  The 
implication  here  is  that  in  all  of  these  cases, 
some  nefarious  individual  is  altering  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  This  is  the  implication. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Does  the  minister  deny  that 
some  of  the  scenes  have  been  altered? 


Hon.    A.   F.    Lawrence:    I    have   no   know- 
ledge at  all  of  any  scene- 
Mr.  Jackson:  Then  he  is  not  doing  a  proper 
job. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  When  this  discussion 
started,  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  people,  and  I 
said:  "Have  we  ever  had  any  serious  allega- 
tions of  a  fatal  accident  being  disturbed?" 
And  the  answer  came  back— not  to  their 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Then  they  have  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Martel:  Ask  them  about  the  Thompson 
case. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  What  about  the 
Thompson  case? 

Mr.  Martel:  Find  out  about  the  Thompson 
case. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  I  am  saying  to 
the  members  is  that  it  is  against  the  law  to 
alter  the  accident  scene.  In  those  cases  where 
permission  has  to  be  given,  certainly  if  there 
is  any  question,  any  doubt,  any  lack  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  in  respect  of  that  particular  management, 
then  the  whole  thing  is  up  the  flue  in  the 
first  place.  I  mean,  if  they  are  going  to  break 
the  law,  to  change  the  scene  in  any  event, 
writing  in  any  restrictions  about  the  bargain- 
ing agent's  representatives  is  not  going  to 
stop  them.  And,  of  course,  who  is  going  to 
judge  who  the  duly  authorized  agent  of  the 
bargaining  agent  is?  Who  is  to  judge? 

Somewhere  along  the  line  you  have  to  have 
faith  in  the  calibre  and  in  the  integrity  of 
the  men  who  work  in  the  mines,  not  only 
management  but  labour  as  well.  This  is  ob- 
viously lacking  in  one  section  of  the  House, 
and  I  feel  that  exactly  the  same  arguments 
apply  here  as  apply  in  the  previous  section. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  engineer's  mind 
of  the  integrity,  of  the  faith,  of  any  of  the 
people  in  a  remote  area,  when  the  news 
comes  through  that  a  tragedy  has  occurred, 
he  is  not  going  to  give  that  permission.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  My  understanding  is  that— 

Mr.  Martel:  Nuts! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —that  permission  is 
very  rarely  given. 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  is  given. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  My  staff  cannot  think 
of  cases  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  where  it 
has.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  am  sorry  if  the 
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hon.  member  felt  I  was  paying  no  attention. 
Believe  me  I  was.  It  is  simply  that  I  think— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  No,  I  was  not— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —exactly  the  same 
arguments  prevail  in  this  section  as  in  the 
last,  to  the  full  knowledge  of  my  friends  who 
submitted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  do  not  want  to  unduly 
elasticize  this  debate.  What  confused  me— 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  Ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  —Mr.  Chairman,  were  the 
remarks  made  by  the  minister  in  relation  to 
the  previous  section.  He  said  that  manage- 
ment had  no  function  and  the  trade  union 
had  no  function.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  man- 
agement has  a  function  here. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  I  never  said 
that.  I  am  sorry;  I  said  that  it  is  certainly 
possible  in  cases,  and  this  has  happened, 
when  both  management  and  labour  have  been 
told  to  clear  out  and  leave  it  alone  until  the 
investigation  has  been  made.  I  am  saying 
that  this  is  quite  possible;  that  this  should  be 
done  on  many  occasions. 

Therefore,  if  you  write  in  a  guarantee  that 
a  representative  of  either  one  or  the  other 
should  be  in  there,  I  think  this  is  ridiculous. 
If  the  intent  is  there  to  alter  the  scene  of  a 
fatal  accident,  then  no  law  that  we  write 
here  tonight  is  going  to  change  that  intent. 
We  are  going  to  catch  the  rascals  and  do 
everything  we  can  about  it.  But  to  write  that 
type  of  restriction  in  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  Question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  remind  the  minister 
of  the  Thompson  case  in  Sudbury  about  two 
years  ago,  when  a  young  man  was  hit  in  the 
face  with  a  lining  bar.  So  that  they  could 
get  the  conveyor  belts  moving  again,  they 
very  quickly  moved  the  body.  That  is  on 
record. 

Also  about  four  years  ago,  there  was  con- 
siderable concern  in  respect  to  a  man  who 
was  killed  by  some  doors  of  some  cars,  and 
it  was  in  question  that  the  scene  was  altered 
prior  to  anyone  arriving  at  the  scene. 

I  suggest  the  minister  have  those  two  cases 
researched  and  he  might  find  there  was  great 
concern  that  the  scenes  were  altered.  To  give 
the  impression  that  this  just  happens  some- 
where  in   the   boondocks,   way   up    there   in 


some  little  mine,  is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  sheer 
nonsense.  I  suggest  that  there  are  cases— and 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  department 
—of  complaints  from  the  unions  that  the  sites 
have  been  altered.  I  am  suggesting  that  very 
strongly.  I  just  do  not  buy  that  there  have 
not  been  these  cases  presented  to  the  min- 
ister's staff. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of— 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  more 
comment.  The  minister  says  that  in  some 
cases  the  engineer  says  to  everyone  "clear 
out."  Let  me  just  point  this  out  to  him;  in  all 
cases,  without  exception,  any  representative 
of  the  worker  is  told  to  get  out.  He  has  no 
right  to  be  there  under  the  present  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  department.  Once  in  a 
while,  the  engineer  suddenly  decides  maybe 
there  is  something  wrong  and  he  says  to  the 
company,  "You  stay  out,  too." 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  never  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Without  exception,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  worker  is  told  to  stay  out. 
He  does  not  have  any  rights  and  that  is  just 
the  attitude  that  the  minister  has  put  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Is  it  agreeable  to  stack  this  with  the  other 
motions? 

Are  there  any  other  further  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  sections  of 
the  bill?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  the— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  at  least  the  allegation  has  not 
been  made  that  at  this  late  hour  of  the  session 
I  am  bringing  in  as  a  surprise  to  the  members 
something  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of. 
I  draw  their  attention  to  the  number  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  or  two 
comments  on  the  minister's  remarks.  It  is  no 
surprise  to  us  but  it  sure  took  him  a  long 
time  to  finally  get  it  in  here  where  we  could 
toss  it  around. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  are  four  motions 
before  the  committee  to  deal  with,  for  which 
purpose  we  shall  call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Certainly  is  a  lousy  job!  We 
should  have  the  head  waiter  of  the  Black 
Knight  before  the  bar  of  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  Turn  you  guys  out. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  has  not  been  here? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  are  four  motions 
before  the  committee  on  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  votes  would  be  stacked.  The  first  is 
that  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  moved  that  section 
173,  subsection  2,  be  amended— 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  wonder  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts)  is  quitting,  with  that  group  around 
him.  I  would  quit  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —by  renumbering  to  section 
173,  subsection  2  (a)  and  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 2  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

An  employer  shall  supply  the  personal, 
protective  equipment  and  clothing  referred 
to  in  subsections  1  and  2  without  charge 
to  the  employees  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  equipment  and  cloth- 
ing are  properly  fitted  to  the  individual. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Jackson's  motion 
which  was   defeated   on   the   following   vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  29,  the  "nays"  56. 

An  hon.  member:  Ours  will  be  around  for 
a  while. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
and  the  section  is  carried. 

Section  173  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  fellows  are  get- 
ting worse.  You  have  no  staying  power. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  next  motion  is  that 
of  Mr.  Martel  who  moved— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  not  read  it.  Take  it  as 
read. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Same  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  agreed  that  we  take  it 
as  read?  The  same  vote  agreed  upon?  I 
declare  the  motion  lost  and  the  section 
carried. 

Section  214  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  next  motion  is  that  of 
Mr.  Jackson  to  section  604.  Shall  we  also 
take  this  as  read  with  the  same  vote? 

Agreed? 

Some  hon.  members:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Chairman:   I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
The  next  motion  is  also  that  of  Mr.  Jackson 


to  section  604.  Shall  we  take  the  motion  as 
read?  Is  it  agreed  that  we  record  the  same 
vote? 

I  declare  the  motion  lost  and  the  section 
carried. 

Section  604  agreed  to. 

Any  more  comments.  Questions? 

Bill  2  reported. 

Mr.  Snow:  Going  steady  over  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  199,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Works  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister  has 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  extension  of  the  time  of  the 
House  tonight  was  until  11.30. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  right.  I  believe  that 
was  the  agreed-upon  concurrence. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  was  that  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No  further  extension? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  rise  and  report  one  bill 
without  amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
without  amendment,  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  your  writ  run  to  the  Black  Knight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Until  what  time  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  usual  hour. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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News  release:  On  delivery  (or  attempted 
delivery  in  the  House). 

George  Bukator,  MPP  (Niagara  Falls). 

DOCUMENTATION 

1.  Statement  of  Deputy  Chief  D.  Harris, 
dated  7th  November,  1970. 

"Detective  Moody's  affidavit  was  his 
opinion  based  on  the  1961  report  of  Mr. 
Justice  Roach,  which  dealt  with  matters  in 
and  around  1951. 

"I  have  spoken  to  Detective  Moody  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  wrongdoings  by 
Albert  Iannuzzelli  since  that  time. 

Donald  Harris" 

2.  Transcript  of  a  portion  of  a  tape- 
recorded  interview  of  Deputy  Chief  Donald 
Harris  hy  radio  station  CJRN  staff. 

CJRN:  Talking  with  Deputy  Chief  Don 
Harris  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  Sir,  Mr. 
Shulman  has  been  at  it  again,  mentioning 
names  and  referring  to  people  in  the  City  of 
Niagara  Falls.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the 
latest  developments? 

Mr.  Harris:  Well,  it's  hardly  a  "latest  de- 
velopment". I  think  he's  referring  to  a  docu- 
ment that  the  FBI  used  in  1968  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  that  there  was  some  kind 
of  interstate  gambling  between  our  country 
and  New  York  State. 

The  purpose  of  this  was  so  that  they  could 
come  into  the  picture  and  take  some  action. 
I  assume  the  document  is  referring  to  the  one 
that  he  got  from  the  FBI. 

CJRN:  He  mentioned  a  policeman  by  the 
name  of  James  Moody. 

Mr.  Harris:  Well,  James  Moody  is  our  in- 
telligence officer  and  he  works  closely  with 
other  police  departments  in  the  intelligence 
field.  He  did  give  certain  information  about 
certain  people,  in  order  that  the  FBI  could 
move  in  on  this  thing;  and  they  did,  and  they 
cleared  up  a  lot  of  bookmaking  problems  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result. 

CJRN:  I  would  take  it  that  you  are  not 
very  pleased  that  the  FBI  has  given  this  in- 
formation to  Mr.  Shulman? 

Mr.  Harris:  I  am  most  displeased.  They 
certainly  wouldn't  have  gotten  it  from  us.  I 
don't  think  the  FBI  should  have  given  it  to 
them,  either. 

CJRN:  How  does  this  hurt  in  any  investiga- 
tions that  the  Niagara  Falls  police  or  any 
OPP  or  RCMP  would  be  doing? 


Mr.  Harris:  Well,  first  of  all,  it  destroys 
confidence  in  another  police  department.  You 
are  a  lot  less  likely  to  exchange  opinions,  (as 
opposed  to  facts)  with  other  police  depart- 
ments. And  don't  overlook  the  damage  it 
does  to  some  people  who  might  have  rehabili- 
tated themselves  since  something  like  this 
happened. 

CJRN:  What  about  the  people  named? 
What  is  your  reaction  to  this?  Now  that  he 
has  immunity  in  the  Legislature,  he  has 
named  certain  residents  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario.  What  is  your  feeling  about  this 
aspect  of  the  situation?  Sir,  you  have  a  feel- 
ing that  he  has  named  some  names? 

Mr.  Harris:  Yes,  I  came  to  Canada  in  1954, 
and  since  that  time  neither  Louis  or  Albert 
Iannuzzelli  have  been  convicted  of  anything. 

CJRN:  So  this  doesn't  really  serve  much 
purpose,  does  it,  what  Mr.  Shulman  has  been 
doing? 

Mr.  Harris:  No,  not  really,  except  that  it 
hurts  effective  law  enforcement  and  it  hurts 
people  who  have  rehabilitated  themselves. 

CJRN:  Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  idea 
for  city  council  to  ask  Mr.  Bukator  to  read 
that  letter  in  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Harris:  I  think  it  was  an  excellent  idea 
and  I  think  that  he  (Mr.  Shulman)  should 
always,  if  he  makes  any  more  remarks,  differ- 
entiate between  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario  and 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  There  are  two 
cities  called  Niagara  Falls.  He  doesn't  seem 
to  realize  this. 

3.  Transcript  of  a  portion  of  a  tape- 
recorded  interview  of  Mayor  Franklin  Miller, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  by  CJRN. 

CJRN:  I  am  talking  with  Mayor  Franklin 
Miller  of  Niagara  Falls.  Sir,  the  City  Council 
of  Niagara  Falls  has  authorized  George 
Bukator  to  present  your  views  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  word  is,  from  Mr.  Bukator,  that 
he  has  done  this,  and  he  is  quite  pleased  that 
no  appointed  or  elected  official  is  involved, 
according  to  Mr.  Shulman,  in  the  underworld. 
Are  you  happy  about  this  situation? 

Mayor  Miller:  Well,  yes,  I  am  quite  happy 
that  the  member  did  read  our  letter.  So  it 
would  answer  our  letter  dated  August  24th. 
We  had  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Bukator  before 
the  time  of  writing  the  letter,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  I  repeat  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Bukator:  that  statements  that  Mr. 
Shulman  is  making,  and  naming  names,  he's 
hurting  a  lot  of  innocent  people.  If  anybody 
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in  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  is  involved,  as  far 
as  elected  or  appointed  officials  are  con- 
cerned then  let  him  say  Niagara  Falls,  On- 
tario, not  leave  it  up  in  the  air. 

CJRN:  Mr.  Bukator  indicated  to  us  earlier 
today  that  he  was  satisfied,  so  I  think  you  and 
the  other  elected  officials  should  be  very 
pleased  about  this. 

Mayor  Miller:  Well,  I'm  very  happy  to 
learn  that,  because,  after  all,  being  mayor,  I 
couldn't  possibly  point  a  finger  at  anybody 
on  the  elected  council,  or  any  of  the 
appointed  officials,  because  I've  known  them 
all  too  many  years  to  even  have  any  indica- 
tion or  thought  that  they  might  be  involved 
in  some  way,  shape  or  form.  So  I  am  very- 
happy  that  this  was  cleared  today  in  the 
House. 

CJRN:  Mr.  Shulman  today  mentioned  some 
people  who  owned  a  motel  on  Clifton  Hill, 
the  Iannuzzellis.  Now,  what  is  your  reaction 
to  this  naming  of  names  of  a  person  who  lives 
in  your  city? 


Mayor  Miller:  Well,  there  I  think  he's 
digging  pretty  deep  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
It  was  around  1950-51,  I  believe,  there  was 
a  couple  of  convictions  between  the  two  boys 
at  different  times.  But,  since  then  they  have 
rehabilitated  themselves  and  run  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  wonderful  motel  on  Clifton  Hill. 
It  is  a  place  of  business,  a  wonderful 
restaurant,  the  food  is  good. 

I  think  when  a  person  rehabilitates  him- 
self and  tries,  I  don't  think  it's  fair,  because, 
the  old  saying  goes,  society  is  supposed  to 
give  these  people  their  opportunity  and  try 
to  encourage  them  to  go  on  the  right  side  of 
the  path;  and  I  think  that  is  what,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  the  Iannuzzelli  brothers  have 
done. 

Note:  My  earlier  release  referred  to  "affi- 
davits and  other  documentation.  The  affidavit 
referred  to  is  that  of  Detective  Moody. 
Deputy  Chief  Donald  Harris'  statement, 
which  I  have  quoted  here,  is  not  technically 
an  "affidavit",  but  a  "statement",  since  it  has 
not  been  sworn. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  today  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning  in  the  east 
gallery  we  have  as  guests  students  from  Blind 
River  District  High  School  in  Blind  River; 
and  in  the  west  gallery,  from  Bracebridge 
and  Muskoka  Lakes  Secondary  School  in 
Bracebridge  and  the  4H  Club  from  Living- 
ston county,  Michigan,  USA. 

Statements  by  the  ministry? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  announce- 
ment to  make  which  I  believe  will  receive 
the  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  House. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  citizens, 
as  well  as  most  of  my  colleagues,  have 
approached  me  to  consider  free  angling 
licences  for  anyone  over  65  years  of  age. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Tired  old  opposition— they  are  all 
in. 

An  hon.  member:  The  government  must  be 
getting  desperate. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Let  us  hear  the  good 
news. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  My  department  has 
studied  this  matter  for  Ontario,  as  well  as 
adjacent  jurisdictions. 

It  has  been  decided  to  provide  a  free 
licence  to  angle  to  all  male  residents  over 
65  years  of  age— all  women  are  already  ex- 
empted—who apply  to  a  department  office 
and  who  can  show  proof  of  age  beginning  in 
1971. 

We  have  just  embarked  on  a  system  of 
interviewing  angling  licensees  to  survey  fisher- 
men's activities,  needs  and  demands,  to 
determine  the  use  of  our  present  resources 
and  the  direction  of  our  future  programmes. 
Since  over  100,000  old  age  pensioners  are  a 
significant  part  of  all  resident  anglers,  they 
will  require  a  licence  annually,  even  though 
it  is  free. 


Friday,  November  13,  1970 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
estimates  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
(Mr.  Good)  asked  in  the  House  on  October 
22  if  the  five-year  capital  forecasts  of  Ontario 
municipalities  were  reviewed  by  my  depart- 
ment. It  may  be  that  some  misunderstanding 
has  arisen  regarding  my  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  thought  it  well  to  clarify  it  this 
morning. 

The  position  is  that  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  has  the  responsibility  for  approving 
the  capital  expenditures  of  municipalities 
which  are  to  be  met  from  borrowed  funds. 
The  board  requests  those  municipalities  who 
borrow  on  a  regular  basis  to  submit  five-year 
capital  forecasts.  For  those  municipalities  who 
only  borrow  occasionally,  a  capital  forecast 
is  not  requested  unless  the  board  has  some 
doubts  about  the  financial  capability  of  any 
particular  municipality  in  meeting  the  ensu- 
ing debt  charges. 

Where  the  board  has  such  doubts  about  the 
financial  position  of  any  municipality,  a 
financial  analysis  is  requested  from  my  depart- 
ment and  in  such  cases,  a  thorough  study  into 
the  resources  of  the  municipality,  their  operat- 
ing and  capital  budgets  is  conducted.  There- 
after a  report  is  made  to  the  board.  In  other 
words,  the  finance  branch  in  my  department 
act  as  resource  personnel  for  the  board. 

I  can  assure  the  member  that  these  capital 
forecasts  are  all  reviewed  by  the  board  and 
where  necessary  a  further  analysis,  as  I  have 
said,  is  undertaken.  In  this  way,  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  can  be  assured  that  the  sub- 
mission represents  fiscal  planning  in  the 
municipality  and  that  it  has  recognized  the 
financial  implications  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gramme. However,  the  board  does  not 
approve  any  expenditures  except  those  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  current  application. 

The  department  and  the  province,  of 
course,  have  a  great  interest  in  the  proposed 
capital  expenditures  of  municipalities  and  in 
this  regard,  we  have  an  arrangement  with 
the  major  municipalities  in  the  province 
whereby  we  receive  a  copy  of  the  capital 
budgets  of  these  municipalities.  These  docu- 
ments are  prepared  in  great  detail  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  include  total  capital  expendi- 
tures, whether  or  not  the  funds  are  provided 
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out  of  operating  or  loan  revenues.  These 
projections  are  then  used  in  association  with 
The  Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics 
to  reflect  the  anticipated  expenditures  in  the 
local  government  sector  and,  of  course,  are 
an  essential  input  in  planning  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  province. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  before  the  House  prorogues  to 
remind  members  of  the  interprovincial  con- 
ference of  ministers  on  consumers'  matters 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Macdonald  block  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  26  and  27. 
All  provinces  have  accepted  my  invitation 
and  the  federal  minister  is  sending  a  team  of 
observers. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  invite  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  attend  the  morning 
session  on  the  first  day  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


RUMOURED   RETIREMENT 
OF  PREMIER 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  Premier 
can  set  the  worried  minds  of  his  supporters 
at  rest  and  state  without  equivocation 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  lead  his  party 
into  the  next  election? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  say  I  never  anticipated  a 
question  like  this,  so  I  will  have  to  do  some 
very  fast  thinking  on  my  feet.  I  think  the 
easiest  way  I  can  answer  this  question  is  to 
go  back  to  some  of  the  remarks  I  have  made 
to  the  press  previously.  I  went  through— you 
know,  the  swirls  of  rumours  seem  to  wreathe 
themselves  around  one  whether  one  wants 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  the  Premier  could  kill  them 
if  he  wanted  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  members  recall,  my 
party  had  a  national  leadership  campaign 
some  years  ago  and  I  would  think  for  about 
1,000  interviews  the  last  question  in  every 
interview,  regardless  of  what  I  was  talking 
about,  was  whether  I  was  going  to  run  for  that 
leadership.  It  did  not  matter  how  many  times 
I  said  whatever  I  said,  the  question  simply 
raised  itself  again.  I  have  told  the  press  on 
several  occasions  that  after  eight  or  nine 
years  in  this  job  it  would,  of  course,  be  abso- 
lute fallacy  to  say  that  I  do  not  sometimes 


consider  what  my  future  might  be,  as  I  sup- 
pose anybody  else  in  this  House  who  has 
been  here  for  20  years  might  do.  There  are 
a  lot  of  elements  that  go  into  these  considera- 
tions and  I  suppose  every  man  in  this  House 
at  one  time  or  another  considers  what  his 
future  is  to  be.  Therefore,  for  me  to  stand 
in  my  place  here  today  and  say  I  have  not 
considered  the  possibility  of  retirement  would 
be  simply  false,  and  I  try  not  to  be  false. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to  make  my  own 
decisions  and  when  I  have  made  them,  I  will 
announce  them.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  we 
must  take,  and  I  take,  the  attitude  of  business 
as  usual. 

Now  I  was  away  yesterday  for  health  rea- 
sons. I  just  simply  did  not  feel  very  well. 
That  seemed  to  start  a  great  spate  of 
rumours. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  All  the 
rest  were  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Things  just  do  not  work  when 
the  Premier  is  not  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  I  was  not  holding  any  secret  meetings. 
I  was  not  laying  great  plans.  I  was  just  try- 
ing to  get  myself  back  in  shape  to  come  in 
here  and  answer  these  questions. 

Having  been  away  yesterday,  we  had  a 
quick  cabinet  meeting  at  9  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, just  to  make  sure  that  we  would  catch 
up  on  anything  we  may  have  missed  yester- 
day. So  you  see,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  is  business  as  usual.  When  I  come  to  any 
decision  other  than  the  fact  that  I  am  stand- 
ing in  my  own  place  leading  the  government 
today,  when  I  come  to  any  decision  different 
from  that,  believe  me  I  will  make  the 
announcement.  Members  do  not  need  to  wait 
for  somebody  to  make  it  at  a  luncheon  some 
place,  or  for  it  to  come  out  the  back  door. 
I  will  make  the  announcement  myself. 


EXPORT  OF  HYDRO  POWER  TO  US 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment: Can  he  assure  the  House  that  the 
power  supply  in  northwestern  Ontario  will, 
in  fact,  permit  Ontario  Hydro  to  export  power 
to  the  mill  in  the  United  States  owned  and 
operated  by  Boise  Cascade?  Does  he  know 
of  any  objections  from  municipalities  in 
northwestern  Ontario  to  such  a  project? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
information  is  that  any  power  that  would  be 
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exported  by  Hydro  to  Boise  Cascade  would 
be  surplus  power,  certainly  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  northwestern  Ontario  as  the  hon. 
member  indicates.  I  am  not  sure  of  all  the 
objections  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Energy  Board,  but  I  understand  that  the 
town  of  Fort  Frances  is  submitting  a  brief  in 
opposition  to  the  export  of  power. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question: 
This  would  be  to  the  hearings  of  the  National 
Energy  Board?  Does  the  Province  of  Ontario 
intend  to  take  part  in  those  hearings  with 
any  specific  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  believe  that  die  province 
will  be  represented  at  the  hearing,  at  least 
in  a  watching  brief  position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  the  minister  is  not  going 
to  indicate  to  the  House  whether  the  province 
will  oppose  the  export? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Not  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

SALE  OF  RYERSON  PRESS 
TO  McGRAW-HILL 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  question 
of  the  Premier:  Has  he  any  further  informa- 
tion on  the  negotiations  pertaining  to  the  sale 
of  Ryerson  Press,  following  his  meeting  last 
night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  I  met  last  week  with  the  principals  in- 
volved and  we  had,  I  thought,  a  pretty  frank 
discussion.  I  have  heard  from  certain  people 
since.  What  I  have  heard  has  been  labelled 
strictly  confidential,  and  I  really  am  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  report  to  the  House. 
But  as  soon  as  I  have  something  to  say,  I  will 
say  it. 

SUPERMARKETS  PRICE  WAR 
AND  PRODUCE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food:  Is  the 
Ontario  Food  Council  undertaking  extensive 
research  into  the  present  price  war  among  the 
supermarkets?  And  can  he  account  for  a 
statement  made  by  the  president  of  one  of 
the  supermarket  chains  as  to  the  supply  of 
certain  Canadian  products,  at  least  a  short 
supply  of  Canadian  products,  leading  him  to 
require  the  importation  of  large  amounts  of 
these  products,  such  as  potatoes? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture  and   Food):    Mr.    Speaker,   in  answering 


the  last  question  first,  I  have  not  heard  that 
statement,  nor  have  I  read  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Food 
Council  is  stepping  up  the  general  watching 
situation  they  have  on  prices  in  the  various 
food  outlets  across  the  province  because  of 
the  recent  price  war  that  has  developed,  at 
least  among  the  larger  food  outlets.  That  is 
all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question: 
What  is  the  fear  of  the  food  council  in  the 
reduction  of  prices?  Are  they  going  to  keep 
a  watch  on  whether  or  not  these  reductions 
are  passed  on  to  the  primary  producers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  the  real  problem, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  if 
the  row  just  develops  between  the  food  out- 
lets—that is  the  chain  stores— that  is  one  thing. 
But  when  the  chain  stores  pass  that  on  to  the 
suppliers— and  I  think  of  milk  as  a  typical 
illustration— it  can  become  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. It  can  also  affect  almost  every  variety 
of  food  product  that  one  can  imagine  that  is 
produced  in  this  province.  This  is  why  we 
are  greatly  concerned. 

If  this  is  a  temporary  price  war,  that  is  one 
thing;  but  if  it  becomes  a  permanent  situation 
and  the  retailers  suggest  to  the  processors 
and  then  from  the  processor  down  to  the  pro- 
ducer, that  the  price  level  has  to  be  reduced 
in  order  to  meet  their  sales  outlet  prices  that 
they  have  now  established,  we  can  find  our- 
selves, as  primary  producers,  in  very  real 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  minister  also  watching  to  see 
whether  the  smaller  grocery  outlets  are  going 
to  go  bankrupt,  and  thereby  establish  a  more 
nearly  monopolistic  system  on  the  part  of  the 
big  chains? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  real  problem.  I  do  not  know  what 
one  does  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing,  but  it 
has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  smaller  operators  have  found  themselves 
in  increasing  difficulties,  in  almost  every  facet 
of  our  economy,  in  competition  with  the 
larger  segments  of  our  economy,  regardless 
of  whether  it  be  food  outlets  or  what  it 
may  be. 

However,  I  have  been  reassured  to  think 
that  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  con- 
sumers who  like  the  type  of  service  that  is 
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provided  by  the  corner  grocer,  and  they  are 
sticking  with  them.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
is  far  too  early  to  know  just  what  effect  this 
price  war  in  which  we  are  currently  engaged 
will  have. 

But  I  think  we  should  also  recognize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  inference  has  been  that 
there  is  a  substantial  price  war  on  certain 
commodities.  This  is  the  point  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  food  council  is  interested  in:  Is 
this  a  price  war  on  all  food  products  or  is  it 
a  price  war  on  certain  food  products  that  are 
being  reduced  in  price  while  others  are  being 
increased,  and  this  as  bait,  providing  loss 
leaders  to  create  store  traffic?  This  is  the 
real  concern? 

We  are  interested  in  knowing  whether  or 
not  this  move  applies  to  the  whole  broad 
spectrum  of  the  items  that  are  available  in 
so-called  food  outlets.  Really  most— I  should 
not  say  most,  but  a  great  percentage— of  the 
items  that  are  available  in  these  retail  food 
chains  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
food.  They  are  household  items  of  one  type 
or  another,  consumer  items,  and  perhaps  this 
is  where  the  price  may  be  escalated  but 
dropped  in  some  other  places. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  have 
a  supplementary?  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

BILLBOARD  ADVERTISING  TO 
PROMOTE  ONTARIO 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 

Now  that  the  Ontario  propaganda  cam- 
paign is  moving  into  phase  four,  can  the 
minister  tell  us  how  many  billboards  in  this 
city  and  in  Ontario  are  going  to  ask  us  if 
there  is  any  place  we  would  rather  be? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  programme 
is  moving  as  I  outlined  some  time  ago  to  the 
hon.  member.  I  could  not  tell  the  member 
how  many  billboards  there  will  be  but  I 
would  just  like  to  answer  the  member  with  a 
few  kind  words- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  would  like  to  answer 
those  accusations  with  a  few  kind  words,  and 
I  think  the  member  will  enjoy  this. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  No  char- 
acter assassinations  now. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  really,  this  is 
incredible. 


Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Listen: 
The  cod-fish  lays  10,000  eggs 
The  homely  hen,  but  one; 
But  the  cod-fish  never  cackles 
To  tell  what  it  has  done. 
And  so  we  scorn  the  cod-fish, 
And  the  homely  hen  we  prize 
Which  demonstrates  to  you  and  me, 
It  pays  to  advertise. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question  if  I  may  put  it  to  the  mother  cod- 
fish over  there.  What  is  he  advertising?  Is  he 
advertising  a  Conservative  Party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  greatest  product 
in  the  world,  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  What  is 
the  cost  of  each  billboard  advertisement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  told  the 
hon.  members  the  other  day  what  the  costs 
were  in  radio.  I  do  not  have  the  billboard 
costs  here.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  get  the 
hon.  member  a  set  of  them.  There  are  no 
secrets  in  our  department.  We  will  be  glad 
to  share  them  with  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  over  $1  million  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  High 
Park  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Yes,  a  sup- 
plementary: Would  the  minister  inform  me 
which  of  the  two  animals  he  mentioned  he  is 
comparing  with  the  Conservative  Party? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  a  supplementary?  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


ASSISTANCE  IN  SETTLEMENT  OF  GM 
STRIKE 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  now  that  the  American  arm  of  the 
UAW  has  achieved  what  appears  to  be  a 
settlement,  is  he  involved  in  assisting  the 
Canadian  auto  workers  in  transmitting  or 
translating  this  settlement  into  Canadian 
terms? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Not 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  chief 
conciliation    officer    of    my    department    has 
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been  in  touch  throughout  with  the  parties 
to  this  dispute;  those  contacts  are  continuing 
but  until  we  are  requested  for  direct  assist- 
ance we  are  not  directly  involved. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  Canadian  settlement  will 
follow  directly  on  the  American  settlement 
and  that  the  workers  will  be  back  at  work 
within  the  next  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  would  hope  that  the 
matters  still  outstanding  between  the  parties 
could  be  resolved  quickly.  There  are  meetings 
scheduled,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  within 
the  next  week  in  reference  to  certain  matters 
outstanding. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reference  to  that  same  matter,  I  think  I 
should  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  House  to  the  latest  unemployment  infor- 
mation and  point  out  to  the  House  that  there 
has  been  a  further  decrease  in  unemployment 
in  this  province  over  the  past  month.  For  the 
information  of  the  members,  the  work  force 
of  this  province- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Might  I  inquire  if  this  is 
going  to  be  a  very  long  statement?  Because 
if  it  is,  we  would  revert  to  the  statements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  will  keep  it  very  short. 

The  work  force  has  increased  by  26,000 
in  the  last  month,  with  a  decrease  in  the  total 
unemployment  of  6,000. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  meml^er  for  Peter- 
borough. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  CONFERENCE  OX 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  view  of  the  Minister  of  Labour's  state- 
ments, is  the  Prime  Minister  prepared  either 
to  call  or  to  participate  in  a  federal-provincial 
conference  on  unemployment  to  deal  with  the 
rising  problem  of  unemployment  in  this 
province  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
this  suggestion  was  put  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  yesterday  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  We  would  participate  in  any 
conference  the  federal  government  might  call. 
I  do  not  think  it  lies  within  our  jurisdiction 
or  authority  to  convene  such  a  conference, 
but  if  one  were  called  we  would  participate. 

We  are  watching  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  this  province  very  carefully.  We  have 


made  plans  for  certain  studies  to  be  made  to 
give  us  alternative  courses  of  action  if  we 
consider  them  to  be  necessary. 

In  other  words,  the  question  is  very  alive 
in  the  mind  of  the  government.  We  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  national  question,  because  it 
has  been  brought  on  by  certain  national 
policies  which  were  instituted  for  good  and 
valid  reasons.  Of  course,  we  would  co- 
operate, but  in  the  meantime  we  are  examin- 
ing whatever  we  can  do  as  the  government 
in  order  to  alleviate  unemployment  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  ask,  as  a  supple- 
mentary, in  view  of  the  Prime  Minister's  feel- 
ing that  this  is  a  national  problem,  could  he 
not  take  the  Confederation  for  Tomorrow 
Conference  as  an  example  for  the  provision 
of  leadership  on  the  part  of  Ontario  in  what 
is  essentially  a  national  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  feel  the  initia- 
tive we  took  at  that  time  is  something  to 
be  used  as  a  precedent  for  initiative  on  a 
host  of  matters. 

Mr.  Pitman:  As  a  major  industrial  prov- 
ince! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
government  of  Canada  is  considering  this,  and 
in  the  meantime,  we  will  go  ahead  with 
what  we  can  do  within  our  own  province  and 
the  federal  government  will  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibility. As  I  say,  if  it  sees  fit  to  call  such 
a  conference,  we  would  be  happy  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Further  supplementary:  Would 
the  Prime  Minister  be  prepared,  then,  to  call 
a  conference  of  the  province  and  the  munici- 
palities in  this  province  to  deal  with  un- 
employment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  do  so  if  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  necessary  and 
there  would  be  some  good  purpose  served, 
but  the  Minister  of  Labour  has  just  indicated 
that,  while  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the  province  is 
improving,  if  only  slightly.  We  have  certain 
courses  of  action  that  we  can  follow  our- 
selves, so  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  moment 
we  need  to  call  such  a  conference.  If  it 
appears  necessary,  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Is  any  thought  given  to  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  high  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment in  northern  Ontario,  which  is  reaching 
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10  per  cent?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Prime  Minister  said  he  was  holding  back 
some  programmes  down  here  to  take  care  of 
the  slack,  is  there  any  comparable  programme 
that  might  apply  to  northern  Ontario,  such  as 
highway  construction  or  anything  like  that, 
that  would  take  up  the  slack  in  the  north? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
course  realize  that  it  is  a  very  large  province 
and  the  incidence  of  these  things  does  not 
fall  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  province;  and 
certainly  we  are  looking  at  it  on  a  regional 
basis. 

We  are  also  looking  at  it  in  terms  of  age 
groups.  We  are  all  aware  that  some  of  this 
unemployment  is  falling  more  heavily  on 
certain  age  groups  in  our  population.  All 
these  matters  are  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

WELFARE  ASSISTANCE  TO  PEOPLE 
TAKING  COURSES 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  Has  he  made  any  decision  yet  to  in- 
crease the  assistance  given  to  those  who  are 
on  welfare,  or  receiving  direct  assistance  from 
this  department,  who  are  taking  courses  in 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  or 
who  have  members  of  the  family  taking 
courses  at  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
announcement  to  make  with  respect  to  that 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  was  trying  to  get  at  when 
the  minister  might  be  able  to  make  an 
announcement  on  that  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
would  be  one  of  the  matters  which  would  be 
considered  during  the  coming  period  of  time, 
but  I  am  not  very  hopeful  that  any  pro- 
gramme in  this  respect  would  be  forthcoming 
from  our  department.  This  is  something 
which  primarily  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
The  Department  of  Education,  but  I  am  going 
to  have  all  of  our  programmes  reviewed  to 
see  whether  there  is  any  place  here  which,  if 
not  dealt  with  by  the  student  aid  programme, 
should  be  dealt  with  by  our  department. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  like  to  ask  another 
supplementary.  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
many  of  the  courses  will  be  beginning  in  the 
next  few  weeks  and  anyone  who  is  on  wel- 


fare or  on  assistance  from  this  department 
will  have  to  know  whether  such  assistance 
will  be  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
look  at  this  as  being  something  that  will  be 
solved  in  the  short  term.  I  am  looking  for  a 
long-term  solution. 

Mr.  Pitman:  There  are  short-term  problems 
for  these  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mere 
questioning  by  the  hon.  member  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
should  be  dealt  with  within  the  ambit  of  this 
department. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Talk  to  the  people  who  are 
on  welfare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  whole  host  of  programmes,  such  as  exist 
nowhere  else,  for  the  education  and  training 
of  people- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Except  for  people  who  are  on 
welfare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —who  are  on  social 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  have  further  questions? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
has  a  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  which  I  think  should  be 
given  before  the  House  rises. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  DAIRY  PLANTS 
AND  PRODUCT  SURPLUS 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days 
ago  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  asked 
me  a  question  concerning  the  policy  of  our 
department  with  regard  to  the  consolidation 
of  industrial  milk  plants,  and  indicated  that 
it  might  work  against  the  industry.  Frankly, 
the  policy  was  brought  in  to  assist  the  indus- 
try become  more  viable  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  many  of  these  plants,  the 
smaller  cheese  factories  particularly,  which 
close  down  in  the  winter  months  and  which 
have  a  problem  in  holding  their  source  of 
supply  of  milk  for  the  next  year. 

So  it  was  suggested  that  if  some  way  could 
be  found  whereby  consolidation  could  take 
place,  they  could  become  multiple  use  plants 
and  produce  powder  and  butter  in  the  winter 
time  and  cheese  during  the  summer  months, 
because  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  there 
seems  to  be  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
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the    consuming   public   to    want   to   purchase 
winter-produced  cheese. 

However,  the  hon.  member  was  kind 
enough  to  forward  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  a  cheese 
company  in  Woodstock,  which  holds  a 
licence  to  purchase  cheese  from  the  Cheese 
Board  of  Ontario.  I  would  suggest  that  if  this 
company  wishes  to  purchase  cheese  all  they 
need  to  do  is  go  to  the  board  and  bid  and 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  the  cheese.  Cheese 
is  available-as  a  matter  of  fact  1,300,000 
pounds  have  already  been  purchased  by  the 
federal  government.  It  is  for  sale.  The  cheese 
offered  by  the  board  could  be  purchased  by 
individuals  if  they  went  there  and  bid  on 
that  cheese.  And  I  have  been  told  that  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  would  be  interested  if 
there  is  anything  which  indicates  otherwise. 

We  are  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  Dairy  Commission 
programme  has  generated  the  production  of 
powdered  milk,  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
on  hand  a  surplus  of  113  million  pounds  as 
of  today,  with  about  99  million  pounds  of 
butter  also  on  hand.  Now  both  of  these 
figures  are  less  than  they  were  last  year,  but 
it  does  indicate  there  is  a  substantial  surplus 
of  both  these  products  on  hand. 

There  does  appear  to  be  a  shortage  of 
cheddar  cheese  to  meet  the  demand  in 
Canada,  and  I  would  think  it  would  behoove 
not  only  the  Canadian  Dairy  Commission  but 
the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  to  do 
everything  possible  to  try  to  divert  milk  from 
powder  and  butter  plants  to  the  cheese  plants 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  demand  that  does  seem 
to  exist  for  cheese  today.  Perhaps  this  could 
l>e  best  accomplished  by  people  like  the 
cheese  dealer  who  wrote  to  my  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  High  Park  going  on  the 
board  and  bidding  more  for  it,  that  is  the 
way  to  get  cheese. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementaries?  If  not,  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  has  the 
answer  to  a  question. 


ALLOCATION  OF  OHC 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  asked  a 
question  with  reference  to  the  staff  of  home 
visitors,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  Ontario 
Housing  Coroporation  had  for  some  time  a 
staff  of  six  home  visitors,  who  make  an  aver- 
age of  50  calls  each  week.  The  staff  is 
adequate  and  can  keep  pace  with  the  present 
volume  of  applications. 


It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  tenant 
placement  branch  has  an  office  supportive 
staff  who,  after  home  visits,  do  follow-up 
work  with  social  agencies  and  other  interested 
organizations  with  which  the  applicant  has 
had  contact. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  way  of  a  supplementary  question,  if  there 
are  22,000  applicants  how  long  is  it  going  to 
take  to  place  them  with  only  50  calls  a 
week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
answered  that  in  full  the  other  day  when  I 
said  over  13,000  of  these  people  had  been 
visited. 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Over  13,000  have  been 
visited.  We  are  housing  500  or  600  families 
a  month.  We  have  already  contacted  13,000 
people,  and  everybody  does  not  have  to  be 
visited  or  we  woidd  have  more  visitors  than 
we  have  applications.  And  I  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Trotter:  But  they  do  have  to  be  visited 
or  they  will  not  place  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  If  there  is  an  emergency 
case  they  get  a  visit  within  a  week,  if  it  is 
not  an  emergency  it  may  be  six  to  eight 
weeks. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Not  when  I  phone  they  do 
not.  Nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  think  the  matter  is 
well  in  hand,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  do  not  intend 
to  keep  adding  to  the  staff  and  passing  those 
costs  on  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South. 


INCREASE  IN  WELFARE  ALLOWANCE 
TO  COVER  HIGHER  HYDRO  COSTS 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services:  Will  the  minister  in- 
crease the  fuel  allowance  and  hydro  allowance 
to  recipients  of  social  benefits  in  our  province 
due  to  the  substantial  price  increases  for 
these  basic  commodities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect 
of  the  fuel,  that  has  been  looked  after  some 
time  ago.  The  fuel  allowance  is  paid  now, 
over  a  period  of  time  which  can  extend  over 
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the  whole  of  the  12  months,  in  allotted  sums 
in  accordance  with  the  schedules.  Then  if 
the  actual  fuel  cost  is  larger  than  what  was 
granted  an  adjustment  may  be  made  so  that 
the  total  fuel  cost  can  be  paid. 

I  have  no  comment  on  any  increase  with 
respect  to  the  specific  item  of  utilities  and 
the  use  of  electricity,  with  the  exception  of 
course  that  we  did  make  an  increase  earlier 
this  year.  When  a  further  increase  will  take 
place,  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Paterson:  As  a  supplementary:  Will 
the  minister  look  into  the  increased  cost  of 
these  very  basic  commodities  which  are  affect- 
ing these  people  receiving  social  benefits?  Is 
this  under  review  constantly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  social  assistance  allowance  is  a  con- 
tinuing matter  within  the  department. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  UNFOUNDED 
POLLUTION-CONTROL  CLAIMS 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment: How  has  the  minister  reacted  to  the 
problem  mentioned  by  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Metal  Finishers  ask- 
ing for  protection  for  small  business  firms 
from  manufacturers  of  pollution  control 
equipment  whose  claims  do  not  pan  out  after 
costly  installation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  more 
or  less  an  engineering  problem.  The  statement 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers  has  been 
made  verbally  to  me  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. Certain  plant  operators  have  asked, 
where  we  order  them  to  install  equipment, 
that  we  guarantee  its  effectiveness,  that  it 
will  do  the  job  which  it  is  supposed  to  do. 
Of  course  all  we  can  say  to  such  plant  opera- 
tors is  that  they  should  hire  a  consulting 
engineer  or  some  sort  of  a  technician  who  can 
assure  them  as  much  as  possible  that  the 
equipment  they  buy  will  do  the  job  for  which 
it  was  purchased. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question:  Would  the  minister  consider  en- 
listing the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian 
Standards  Association  in  order  that  some 
seal  of  approval  might  be  awarded  that 
would  protect  the  small  business  firms  when 
they  are  making  costly  installations? 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  this  is  something  that 
could  be  considered.  I  might  add  in  my 
answer  that  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission,  for  example,  in  dealing  with 
water  treatment  facilities,  does  give  the 
advice  and  technical  information  that  many 
of  these  small  plants  need;  this  of  course  is 
provided  under  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act  where  we  have  to  approve 
these  installations.  So  this  is  a  form  of  assist- 
ance to  these  small  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Would  the  minister  not  consider  setting  up  a 
branch  of  this  department  which  could  give 
that  technical  advice  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  attempting  to  solve  their  pollution 
problems,  including  pollution  problems  other 
than  water? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  can  be  done,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  are  considering  doing  something 
like  this,  but  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  endorse  one  particular  manufacturer  over 
another;  this  is  the  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Tran- 
sport has  a  reply  to  a  question  asked  previ- 
ously. 


RECALL  OF  GM  TRUCKS  AND 
SCHOOL  BUSES 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  or  early  this  week  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview  raised  certain 
questions  arising  from  two  recent  bulletins 
issued  by  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Agency  in  Washington  concerning  recall  or 
inspection  changes  by  General  Motors  affect- 
ing certain  models  of  trucks  and  school  buses. 

With  respect  to  the  one  circular  dealing 
with  the  possible  fraying  of  the  front  brake 
hose  line  and  the  master  brake  cylinder  cap, 
there  is  no  applicable  situation  in  Canada  and 
nothing  is  being  done  here  in  that  regard. 

With  respect  to  the  other  bulletin  item,  the 
possible  interference  between  the  rear  tail 
pipe  of  the  exhaust  system  and  the  rear  brake- 
line  hose,  the  Canadian  offices  of  General 
Motors  have  notified  all  their  agents  and 
distributors  that  in  servicing  the  subject 
models  they  take  cognizance  of  that  possi- 
bility and  examine  it. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Supplementary 
question,  Mr.  Speaker:  Does  this  mean  then 
that  the  recalls  in  the  United  States  of  the 
1968,  1969  and  1970  models  are  not  taking 
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place  in  Canada  because  those  models  are 
not  sold  here?  With  the  international  nature 
of  the  industry,  I  would  have  thought  that 
those  trucks- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  has 
asked  his  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  have  been  informed, 
sir,  by  General  Motors,  that  the  items  dealt 
with  in  the  first  mentioned  bulletin  do  not 
apply  to  any  distribution  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Justice 
has  answers  to  some  questions  which  I  think 
we  should  also  have  before  the  House  rises. 


CHARGES  RE  SECURITY  DEPOSITS 
AND  TAX  REBATES 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  On  October  19,  the 
member  for  High  Park  asked  the  following 
question: 

Why  has  your  department  not  laid  any 
charges  against  Mr.  Philip  Wynn  for  refusal 
to  pay  security  deposits  and  tax  rebates, 
despite  the  fact  that  Inspector  Waddell  of 
the  anti-racket  squad  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  recommended  that  over  200 
charges  be  laid? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wynn  manages  a  number  of 
apartment  houses,  many  of  the  tenants  of 
which  had  claims  for  tax  rebate  or  the  return 
of  security  deposits  which  were  not  met. 
More  than  60  of  these  laid  charges  of  breach 
of  the  Ontario  statutes,  or  in  some  cases  sued 
in  the  division  court.  Mr.  Wynn  settled  in 
some  of  the  cases  by  making  payment.  In 
others,  he  succeeded  with  technical  defences 
or  managed  to  obtain  adjournments  and 
delay  the  trials. 

Inspector  Waddell  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  force  was  assigned  to  investigate  the 
whole  situation  in  March  of  this  year.  He 
assembled  a  list  of  all  the  tenants  who  had 
claims  against  Wynn.  There  were  239.  He 
inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
and  reported  to  counsel  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's department.  Wynn's  lawyer  then  under- 
took to  pay  all  valid  outstanding  claims 
and  has  sent  out  227  cheques  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  total  amount- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  is  a  fine 
lawyer.  That  is  a  great  lawyer  to  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  total  amount  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Wynn  was  $22,920.53. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  often  do  that. 


Did  the  minister  give  him  a  QC  this  year— 
that  lawyer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  inquired  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  and  again  reported 
to  the  Attorney  General's  department.  The 
balance  of  the  claims,  some  of  which  are 
disputed,  are  being  more  fully  considered 
and  if  further  proceedings  before  the  criminal 
courts  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  justice  is 
done,  these  proceedings  will  be  taken. 

I  should  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
matter  of  investigation  and  securing  the  rights 
of  the  tenants  we  are  associated  with  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  that  department. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary: What  does  the  Attorney  General 
mean  by  "if  further  supplementary  proceed- 
ings are  taken,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Langdon,  who  was  the  official  of  the  Crown 
acting  in  this  matter  advised  me  that  he  was 
agreeing  to  withdraw  all  criminal  and  other 
statutory  offence  charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  say  "further 
supplementary  proceedings." 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  used  the  words, 
"further  charges"— the  words,  "further  crimi- 
nal action." 

Hon,  Mr.  Wishart:  I  said,  "if  further  pro- 
ceedings before  the  criminal  courts  are  neces- 
sary," we  will  take  them. 

The  solicitor  acting  for  Mr.  Wynn  received 
from  Wynn  a  cheque  for  $22, 900-odd.  There 
are  certain  of  the  claims,  one  can  understand, 
where  there  is  some  question  as  to  the 
amount  which  Wynn  owed.  If  we  find  that 
he  is  not  able  to  satisfy  them,  or  does  not 
satisfy  them— and  he  sent  out  227  cheques— 
we  will  take  the  necessary  proceedings  to  see 
that  we  get  complete  justice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  further 
supplementary,  does  the  Attorney  General 
really  believe  that  Philip  Wynn  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  the  penal  consequences  of 
the  several  statutes  that  he  breached  merely 
by  paying  the  sum  of  $22,000,  when  in  fact 
he  probably  owed  $50,000. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  One  law 
for  him;  another  law  for  other  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  it  is  very 
improper  for  the  hon.  member  to  say,  "he 
probably  owes." 
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Every  one  of  these  cases  was  fully  investi- 
gated—every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Anyone  can  buy  himself  out 
of  it,  if  you  have  money. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Do  the  members  oppo- 
site want  to  hear  the  answer  or  not? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  They 
do  not  want  to  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Do  they  want  to  listen? 

They  were  investigated  by  Inspector  Wad- 
dell  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  anti- 
racket  squad— every  single  case.  Charges  were 
laid. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  all  withdrawn! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  no.  Not  all  with- 
drawn. No  they  were  not— 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes;  every  one  was  withdrawn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  that  is  wrong  also. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  member  is  getting  to 
be  as  bad  as  the  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Sixty-three  charges 
were  laid. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  were  proceeded 
with? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  we  designated  an 
assistant  Crown  attorney,  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
prosecute  them.  We  proceeded  with  two  of 
them  at  the  time- 
Mr.  Singer:  Two?  Oh  well,  that  is  good.  I 
am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Does  the  hon.  member 
want  to  hear  the  whole  story  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No;  he  does  not  want 
to  hear  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Just  like  a 
comic  strip. 


Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Do  not  confuse  him 
with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  members'  ques- 
tion time  is  being  used  up  by  unseemly  inter- 
ruptions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  On  November  24,  1969, 
one  of  the  charges  was  dismissed  by  His 
Honour  Judge  Foster,  a  provincial  court 
judge. 

On  December  8,  1969,  His  Honour  Judge 
Guest  convicted  Mr.  Wynn  and  fined  him 
$200  or  two  months  in  jail  in  the  alternative. 
Mr.  Wynn  appealed  by  way  of  stated  case, 
and  on  February  27,  1970,  the  appeal  was 
allowed  by  His  Lordship,  the  hon.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Wright.  I  have  all  the  details  here. 

Some  of  these  charges  could  be  laid,  per- 
haps, under  the  Criminal  Code,  with  this 
provincial  statute  providing  this  penalty. 

I  think  what  the  tenants  wanted  was  to 
get  their  money.  We  investigated  every  case 
and  we  are  getting  their  money  back  for 
them.  We  have  prosecuted  Mr.  Wynn  and 
we  are  watching  him. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Do  not  let  Mr.  Wynn 
abuse  the  laws  of  the  province  the  way  he 
does. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Wynn  has  been  abusing  the 
laws— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  is  being  continually 
watched  and  the  whole  matter  is  under  com- 
plete investigation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
lementary— 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  becoming  a  debate. 
No  more  supplementaries.  Has  the  Minister 
of  Justice  further  answers? 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  We  will  deal  with 
it  this  afternoon  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Singer:  We  hope  the  Attorney  General 
will  be  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order!  The  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Justice  has  the  answer  to  another 
question. 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  ALLEGED 
CROWN  PROSECUTION  ERROR 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
was  asked  by  the  member  for  High  Park  on 
October  15,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nicholas 
Maker  was  held  in  jail  for  the  past  four 
months  but  was  released  this  week  with- 
out trial,  since  it  was  discovered  he  had 
been  held  in  error,  does  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  government  intend  to  give 
some  compensation  to  this  man  for  this 
Crown  error? 

My  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  Maker  was 
charged  with  defrauding,  in  June,  1969,  a 
service  station  operator  by  means  of  a  stolen 
credit  card. 

Shortly  after  that  transaction— the  one  that 
was  complained  of— he  went  to  the  United 
States  where  he  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  immigration  authorities  and  held  until 
June  of  this  year  when  he  was  deported  to 
Canada  and  then  arrested  on  the  fraud 
charge.  He  first  appeared  in  court  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  and  at  his  request  was  re- 
manded from  week  to  week  in  order  to  permit 
him  to  get  in  touch  with  a  witness,  who  he 
said  was  in  the  United  States  and  without 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  trial.  He  was 
represented  here  by  competent  counsel 
throughout. 

His  criminal  record,  which  is  contained  in 
three  and  one-half  closely  typed  pages,  shows 
that  he  spent  almost  all  of  the  past  35  years 
in  prison,  under  sentence  for  a  variety  of 
criminal  offences  here  and  in  the  United 
States,  including  theft,  fraud,  burglary, 
possession  of  offensive  weapons,  two  escapes, 
which  made  him  an  unreasonable  risk  for 
bail. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  He  could  make  up  poems! 
Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  At  all  times- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  At  all  times,  he  clearly- 
understood  that  he  could  have  his  trial  at 
any  time,  but  he  elected  to  remain  in  custody 
indefinitely  in  the  hope  that  the  attendance 
of  his  witness  could  be  procured. 

I  am  informed  that  his  defence  would  be 
that  he  did  not  steal  the  credit  card  but  rather 
the  owner  had  given  it  to  him  and  told  him 
to  use  it  and  have  a  holiday. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    The    owner    told    the 
police- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  owner's  information 
to  the  police  was  that  the  credit  card- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Did  he  write  "The 
Prisoner's  Song"? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  is  not  answering  this  ques- 
tion; the  Minister  of  Justice  is.  Will  he  allow 
him  to  do  so? 


An  hon.  member:  This  Speaker  has  got  to 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  do  you  not  pick  on 
them,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

An  hon.  member:  He  knows  we  are  all— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  owner's  information 
to  the  police  was  that  the  credit  card  had 
l>een  stolen.  Maker  says  that  the  witness 
would  corroborate  his  story  and  refute  that 
of  the  owner. 

After  four  months  of  waiting  the  Crown 
attorney,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Maker  had 
spent  almost  a  year  in  the  Cleveland  jail 
awaiting  deportation,  as  well  as  the  time 
spent  in  the  Milton  jail  awaiting  trial,  and 
on  the  understanding  that  Maker  had  a  rela- 
tive who  was  ready  to  take  him  in,  exercised 
his  discretion  and  stayed  proceedings  on  the 
charge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Which  jail  did  he  like 
best? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  stay  of  proceedings 
was  entered  in  the  Oakville  court  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  and  in  discharging  the  accused  the 
judge  noted  that  any  further  action  on  behalf 
of  the  complainant  would  have  to  be  taken 
in  a  civil  court. 

The  question  asked  in  the  Legislature  con- 
tains an  unmistakable  assertion  that  the 
Crown  attorney  made  an  error,  and  that 
error  resulted  in  a  man  being  imprisoned 
improperly  for  four  months.  That  assertion  is 
wrong.  There  was  no  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  or  anyone  else  and  I  do  not  intend 
recommending  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  has  a  further 
answer.  A  supplementary?  No? 
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The  minister  has  a  further  answer.  We  will 
get  the  decks  cleared. 


PHOTOS  OF  CHEQUE  SIGNING  AS 
AN  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 21  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North 
(Mr.  Good)  asked  a  question  in  two  parts: 

1.  What  protection  is  there  for  the  pub- 
lic against  the  practices  of,  for  example 
Towers  department  store,  which  secretly 
takes  one's  picture  as  he  signs  a  cheque  for 
the  purchases  he  has  just  made? 

2.  Would  the  Attorney  General  not  feel 
that  a  person  should  be  warned  that  he  is 
having  his  picture  taken  for  the  file  of  the 
store,  and  if  he  so  wishes  need  not  make 
the  purchase  and  then  the  film  will  not  be 
on  file  in  the  store?  Should  there  not  be 
some  protection  for  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  instruction,  our  legal 
officers  have  carefully  examined  the  Ontario 
statutes  and  the  common  law,  and  I  am  con- 
sequently of  the  view  that  the  practice  of 
Towers  department  store  of  photographing 
customers  as  they  sign  cheques  for  purchases 
and  filing  those  photographs  in  the  store  files 
does  not  constitute,  in  law,  an  invasion  of 
nor  encroachment  on  privacy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  our  case 
is  not  complete  as  yet  and  is  not  ready  for 
tabling,  but  our  cause  will  be  well  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 


LAB  ANALYSIS  OF  DRUG  SAMPLES 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

What  is  the  minister  doing  to  improve  the 
situation  for  those  persons  engaged  in  fight- 
ing drug  abuse  and  in  treating  patients  of 
drug  abuse,  in  order  to  have  a  lab  analysis 
done,  which  I  understand  is  not  being  done 
now? 

The  minister  can  answer  this  question  if 
he  will.  Is  it  being  done  now  in  Ontario  or 
not  at  all? 

Also,  what  is  the  hangup  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  those  samples  to  the  lab  by  a  person 
who  might  be  liable  to  charges  of  trafficking? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
direct  this  question  to  the  order  paper  in 
order  that  I  may  give  a  full  and  complete 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 


ONTARIO  PRESENTATION  ON 
RAILWAY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Now  that  the  dates  and  places  have  been 
announced  for  the  forthcoming  railway  hear- 
ings, will  the  minister  indicate  at  which 
places  these  will  be  held— Windsor,  London, 
Peterborough  or  Toronto— so  that  the  main 
provincial  opposition  to  the  cutbacks  can  be 
presented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  the  schedule  yet  of  the  appearances  our 
department  solicitors  will  be  making  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Ontario  at  these  hear- 
ings, but  the  case  is  being  prepared  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Spence:  The  minister  has  not  got  his 
documents  available  on  this? 

Is  Mr.  Davis  Duncan,  QC,  in  charge?  Is 
the  provincial  position— the  government's 
position— available  and  can  it  be  tabled? 


FORGIVABLE  LOAN  TO  PRINTING 
FIRM 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Did  the  Ontario  Development  Corporation 
give  a  $500,000  forgivable  loan  to  a  printing 
firm  in  Owen  Sound,  after  which  the  United 
Church  switched  the  printing  of  the  Observer 
and  other  church  printing  from  the  Ryerson 
Press  to  this  Owen  Sound  printing  firm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
tell  the  member  the  exact  amount.  There  was 
a  loan  made  to  a  company  in  Owen  Sound 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Ryerson  Press 
sent  the  United  Church  Observer  there  to  be 
printed  before  or  after  the  loan,  but  I  recall 
there  were  some  comments  from  the  labour 
groups  that  it  had  gone  to  a  non-union  shop. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  they  are  the  facts. 
I  could  not  tell  the  member  whether  it  was 
done  before  or  after,  but  there  was  a  print- 
ing company  in  Owen  Sound  that  got  a  for- 
givable loan. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  now  come  to  the 
end  of  the  question  period. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fourth  order, 
House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Rowe  in  the  chair. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  199,  An  Act  to  Amend 
The  Public  Works  Act. 

Are  there  any  questions,  comments  or 
amendments  on  section  1? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order.  The  minister,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  second  read- 
ing, told  us  that  he  might  introduce  certain 
amendments.  It  would  make  the  proceedings 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  much 
simpler  if  we  could  have  copies  of  the 
amendments  that  we  coidd  consider  at  this 
time. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Copies  of  the  amendments  were  sent 
to  the  leaders  of  both  parties  right  after  the 
second  reading  yesterday.  The  member  has 
not  got  the  copies  of  the  amendments?  I  am 
sorry  about  that;  they  were  to  be  sent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  amendments  here  to 
section  2,  section  3  and  section  4,  so— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  debate  any- 
thing until  we  see  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  just  asked  first  of  all  if 
there  are  any  comments  on  section  1,  because 
I  do  not  have  any  amendment  for  that.  If 
not,  we  will  pass  to  section  2  for  which  we 
do  have  an  amendment. 

Would  the  minister  like  to  move  his  amend- 
ment to  section  2  then,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  section  2  of  the  bill  be  deleted  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

Section  2,  subsections  (1),  (2)  (3),  of  section 
5  of  TJhe  Public  Works  Act  are  repealed  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

(1)  Before  the  minister,  for  and  in  the 

name  of  the  Crown,  enters  into  a  contract 


in  respect  of  the  construction,  renovation 
or  repair  of  a  public  work,  he  shall  invite 
tenders  therefor,  except 

(a)  in  cases  of  emergency  where  in  the 
opinion  of  the  minister  delays  would  be 
damaging,  or 

(b)  where  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
is  less  than  $10,000. 

(2)  The  minister  may  require  and  take 
security  by  way  of  bond,  with  or  without 
collateral  securities,  or  by  way  of  deposit 
of  money  for  the  due  performance  of  any 
contract  entered  into  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Simonett  moves 
that  section  2  of  the  bill  be  deleted  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

Section  2,  subsections  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  5  of  T^he  Public  Works  Act  are  re- 
pealed and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

(1)  Before  the  minister,  for  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown,  enters  into  a  contract 
in  respect  of  the  construction,  renovation 
or  repair  of  a  public  work,  he  shall  invite 
tenders  therefor,  except 

(a)  in  cases  of  emergency  where  in  the 
opinion  of  the  minister  delay  would  be 
damaging,  or 

(b)  where  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
is  less  than  $10,000. 

(2)  The  minister  may  require  and  take 
security  by  way  of  bond,  with  or  without 
collateral  securities,  or  by  way  of  deposit 
of  money  for  the  due  performance  of  any 
contract  entered  into  under  this  Act. 

Any  comments  or  questions?  The  member  for 
Downs  view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an 
entirely  new  section  2  which,  I  suppose,  fits 
in  quite  completely  with  the  minister's  re- 
mark, in  the  first  substantial  portion  of  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading,  that  he  was 
not  going  to  change  a  comma  in  the  bill. 

Well,  he  did  not  change  any  commas.  He 
changed  the  bill,  in  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:    Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  said  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  House  under- 
stand the  great  consistency  that  this  minister 
exhibits  in  all  of  the  matters  that  he  brings 
before  the  House. 

However,  he  did  not  change  commas;  he 
changed  the  whole  bill,  so  on  that  basis  I 
think  we  can  go  ahead  with  it.  The  minis- 
ter's attempt  to  delude  the  House  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  saying  in  essence  it  was  a 
housekeeping  bill— 
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Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Who  was  de- 
luded? 

Mr.  Singer:  --stands  on  the  record,  too.  It 
deluded  at  least  the  member  for  Yorkview. 
The  member  for  Yorkview  has  some  wonder- 
ful quotes  here  in  Hansard.  I  think  the  best 
one,  when  he  entered  debate  on  the  second 
reading  comes  where  he  is  quoted  at  page 
5343  of  Hansard  saying,  "Mr.  Speaker,  in 
respect  to  this  bill,  this  is  a  bill  which  per- 
haps indicates  some  progress  here  and  there 
in  the  doing  of  the  public  business,"  and 
so  on.       * 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  York- 
view  is  all  washed  up. 

Mr.  Young:  And  it  does,  because  before 
there  was  not  even  this  safeguard- 
Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  if  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview  is  unhappy  at  hearing  his  own 
quotations  read  back  to  him,  let  me  read  one 
more  back  to  him. 

Mr.    J.   Renwick   (Riverdale):     In   fact,    we 

also  voted  against  it- 
Mr.   Singer:    He   also  says  on  page  5344, 

Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:    It  was  in  the  Globe  and 

Mail- 
Mr.  Chairman:    Order  please. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —so  why  should  the  mem- 
ber be  so  upset? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  upset;  I  just  thought 
it  should  form  part  of  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order,  please! 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):    The  Chair  is  calling  for  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  pleasel  We  would 
like  to  have  the  amendment  discussed. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am.  I  think  it  is  important, 
though,  in  leading  up  to  my  discussion  of  the 
amendment,  that  we  put  it  into  proper  con- 
text, because  I  do  not  want  the  minister  to  be 
under  any  misapprehension  as  to  what,  in 
fact,  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  really  discussing 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  if  both  the  minister  and  the 
member  for  Yorkview  will  agree  that  one 
misled  and  the  other  was  misled,  then  we  can 
get  on  with  this. 


Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  You  would 
like  to  throw  a  little  mud  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  what  we  have  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  substantially,  is  the  suggestion  that 
we  put  forward  on  second  reading— and  the 
original  section  as  it  was  on  second  reading 
was  entirely,  absolutely  and  completely  un- 
acceptable. It  gave  the  minister  Complete 
carte  blanche  to  do  what  he  wanted  without 
any  consultation  with  anybody.  Ait  least  now 
he  has  partially  accepted  some  of  our  sug- 
gestions. 

We  listened  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  minister's  so-called  explanation— a  long 
statement;  I  do  not  know  which  one  of  his 
officials  prepared  it  for  him.  They  looked  at 
statutes  from  all  over  the  world  and  spent 
five  pages  saying  "Everything  in  the  bill  as  it 
originally  stood  was  fine,  but,  for  the  sake  of 
clarity,  we  are  now  going  to  change  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  bill." 

I  would  think  maybe  the  government  could 
stand  in  a  better  light  if  it  were  a  little  more 
honest  with  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  when  it  makes  a  mistake— and  some- 
times it  does— and  if  it  got  up  and  said  "We 
are  sorry.  We  are  going  to  do  it  properly  and 
we  are  not  going  to  say  we  were  right  all  the 
way  along."  Now  that  is  what  happened.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  minister  wrote  that  state- 
ment; it  did  not  sound  really  like  the  minis- 
ter. Probably  somebody  under  the  gallery 
there  wrote  the  statement  for  him  and  he 
read  it  and  there  is  the  statement.  But  the 
statement  was  a  bunch  of  damn  nonsense, 
too,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
government  was  frank  and  honest  with  the 
people  of  Ontario  when  it  does  this. 

Now  the  thought  that  presently  exists  in 
my  opinion  on  the  new  subsection  2,  is  that 
when  in  cases  of  emergency  the  minister  does 
act,  there  is  no  ability  for  the  members  of 
the  public  and  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  be  advised  of  this  and  to  inquire 
into  it  after  the  time.  We  recognize  that  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency,  there  might  have 
to  be  quick  action;  there  is  not  time  to  con- 
sult. But  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
makes  good  sense  that  when  the  minister  has 
to  act,  he  realizes  that  there  will  be  a  review 
of  such  actions  some  time  after  the  date. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  logical  to  me  that 
we  further  amend  the  new  subsection  2  by 
adding  the  words,  after  the  word  "damaging" 
in  (a):  "and  annually  shall  report  to  the 
Legislature  the  details  of  any  such  emergency 
action  that  he  takes." 

I  think  we  have  had  great  difficulty,  Mr. 
Chairman,   in  ascertaining  where   our  public 
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money  goes.  The  auditor  does  not  seem  to  be 
doing  the  job  for  us;  he  will  not  tell  us  when 
money  is  spent.  All  he  says  is  "There  it  is," 
and  unless  we  happen  to  know  the  specific 
question  we  do  not  get  the  specific  answer. 

Here  is  an  unusual  case;  the  minister  asks 
for  power  to  act  in  an  emergency.  I  think  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  have 
that  power,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
an  unbridled  power.  I  think  it  should  be 
surrounded  with  some  safeguard. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
wc>  will  support  the  minister's  amendment 
provided  that  the  new  amendment  I  am  now 
suggesting  be  added  to  it.  I  will  move  that 
after  the  word  "damaging"  the  words,  "and 
annually  shall  report  to  the  Legislature  the 
details  of  such  emergency  action,"  shall  be 
added. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Singer  has  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  section  2, 
subsection  1,  that  in  paragraph  (a)  after  the 
word  "damaging,"  the  words  "and  annually 
shall  report  to  the  Legislature  the  details  of 
such  emergency  action"  shall  be  inserted. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  will  speak 
to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  will  speak  on  the  sub- 
amendment  first  of  all? 

Mr.  Sopha:   Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right.  The  member  for 
Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  refer  to  the  editorial 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  which  I  thought  was 
a  very  curious  resume  of  what  occurred  here 
in  respect  of  the  intervention  of  our  New 
Democratic  friends  in  respect  of  this  bill.  I 
recall  very  well  the  way  in  which  the  debate 
went  in  respect  of  this  section  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  My  friend  from  Ottawa 
East  began  the  debate  and  drew  attention  to 
some- 
Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Ottawa  Centre,  forgive  me.  He 
drew  attention  to  some  deficiencies  in  the 
bill.  Then  I  look  at  the  contribution  of  the 
member  for  Yorkview  and  a  paraphrase  of 
that  is  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
bill   has   not   got   too    much    wrong   with    it. 

Then  I  spoke  in  the  debate- 
Mr.  Young:  Which  is  completely  wrong. 


Mr.  Sopha:  —and  drew  attention,  in  most 
vigorous  terms,  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  was 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of 
democratic  controls  exercised  responsibly  by 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  leading  up  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes  indeed. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  In  an- 
other hour's  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  only  after  that  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  rallied  their  senses 
and  came  down  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
I  know  that  our  friends  in  the  press  gallery 
are  awfully  concerned  about  change  of  lead- 
ership in  political  parties  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  This  is  right  on  the  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  the  description  of  the  de- 
bate in  this  House  serves  to  point  up,  in  this 
instance,  some  misconception  of  where  the 
real  opposition  to  this  bill  came  from. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Right  from  here.  Right 
from   this   section  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:   In  particular  reference  to  this 

section- 
Mr.   Chairman:   Order,  please.    Let  us  get 

to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  particular  reference  to  this 
section,  early  in  the  dispute  we  said— and  we 
reaffirm— that  we  are  not  willing  to  give  the 
power  that  this  bill  sought  to  give  to  any 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  in  particular 
this  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Now  he  goes  away— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  hon.  member  did  not  ex- 
press himself  very  well.  It  was  kind  of  a 
weak  presentation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  the  hon.  member  is 
the  one;  he  was  a  latecomer  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  weak  presentation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  a  latecomer  in  the 
debate. 

An  hon.  member:  He  had  not  looked  at 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  had  not 
looked  at  the  bill  at  all. 
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An  hon.  member:  Right! 

An  hon.  member:  He  showed  you  what  it 
was  aty,  about. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
suspeot  that  none  of  them  in  that  party 
had  looked  at  the  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  Right.  That  is  very  right. 

Mr.    Sopha:    At   that   point   they   had   not 

looked  at  the  bill- 
Mr.  Lawlor:   Since  you  fellows  made  that 

decision,  you  know- 
Mr.  Sopha:  —and  took  the  cue  from  us. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order,  please.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  history  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  amendment.  Please  address 
your  remarks  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  is  speaking  to  the 
amendment  but  making  reference  to  a  part 
of  the  budget  debate. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  a  precise  analogy  on 
the  vote  on  the  local  option,  if  you  want 
me  to  review  that,  when  they  were  left  in 
some  doubt  and  disarray  the  other  night 
about  what  their  position  would  be  on  that 
score- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  That  has 
nothing  to   do  with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Come  on  now;  it  was  quite 
clear  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  where  they  had  a  minor 
revolution,  a  rebellion. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  knows  he  is 
not  speaking  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  think  the  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  has  been  here  to 
vote  since.  Has  he  been  here  since  he 
voted  with  the  government? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  had  to  be— 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  he  supported  them 
on  many  things. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  negotiating  his  re-entry. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Last  night  he  was  not  here  to 
vote  on  any  of  the  mining  amendments— none 


at  all— so  I  expect  that  perhaps  he  is  running 
for  leadership  of  that  party  that  is  in  dis- 
array. He  used  to  have  a  high  position  in 
it,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  very  top  position. 

Mr.    Sopha:    He   was    a   president   of    the 
Parkdale  Conservative  association. 
Now  to  get  back  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Would  the  member  liks 
to   read  the   editorial   again  for  the   record? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  drew  specific  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  were— and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this— not  going  to  give  this  power 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  in 
particular  to  this  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Particularly  this  one,  because  I  say  without 
hesitation  that  this  is  a  most  political  man 
who  occupies  this  post. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  Let  us  dis- 
cuss this  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  right  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  not  really. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  right  on  thte  point, 
on  the  exercise  of  discretion.  You  see  in 
the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  it 
gives  him  power  to  exercise  his  discretion— 
the  minister,  in  paragraph  (a)  of  it,  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

I  pointed  out  the  other  day— and  I  want 
to  repeat— that  the  attitude  of  the  courts  in 
the  common  law  system  is  to  the  effect 
that  when  a  minister  of  the  Crown  exercises 
his  discretion,  the  courts  will  not  intervene. 
It  is  an  unfettered  discretion  that  he  exer- 
cises. All  he  has  to  show  is  some  sort  of 
reasonable  basis  upon  which  he  comes  to 
the  resolution  of  his  discretion. 

I  am  not  willing— I  am  simply  opposed 
to  giving  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  the 
power  to  exercise  that  discretion  in  cases  of 
emergency.  My  friend  from  Downsview  is 
perfectly  right  when  he  says  there  should 
be  some  inhibition  against  the  free-ranging 
use  of  this  power  and  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  some  review  after  the  fact. 

I  pointed  out  also,  and  it  is  worth  repeti- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  public  moneys 
of  Ontario,  that  it  is  entirely  questionable 
whether  this  power  should  be  exercised  in 
an  untrammeled  fashion  at  all  by  the  minis- 
ter. Perhaps  there  ought  to  be  some  inde- 
pendent body  within  the   government. 

One  of  the  biggest  dealers  in  contract 
situations  in  the  whole  of  the  economy  is  the 
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government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  in  this 
Legislature  that  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  purse  there  ought  to  be  some  or- 
ganization, some  system,  some  vehicle,  within 
the  government  in  order  to  review  and  to 
inhibit  irresponsible  exercise  of  these  powers. 
That  is  a  perfectly  possible,  sensible  and 
reasonable  proposition  to  make,  and  with 
my  friend  from  Downsview  I  conclude  on 
reading  this  amendment  that  it  just  does  not 
go  far  enough,  although  it  beats  a  tremend- 
ous retreat,  a  hell  of  a  retreat. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  whoever  they  gave 
the  credit  to  in  their  lucubrations— is  that  the 
word  these  days?— in  the  lucubrations  tonight 
no  doubt  can  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  really  managed  the  amendment  of  the 
section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  have  just  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  government  is 
very  reasonable  about  this. 

Mr.   Sopha:   This   minister- 
Mr.  Singer:  We  will  not  change  a  comma! 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  minister,  there  is  no 
question  about  it,  as  a  result  of  the  observa- 
tions made  in  this  House  by  this  party,  beat 
a  retreat.  What  he  ought  to  have  done  is 
not  go  away  into  some  corner  and  then 
come  up  with  some  amendments— he  should 
have  withdrawn  this  whole  bill  and  re- 
thought it  over  the  intervening  few  months, 
to  bring  in  a  more  sensible,  rational  and 
perspicacious  type  of  amendment  if  he  needs 
one  at  all.  I  say  without  reservation  that 
the  future  contraction  of  his  power  as  pro- 
posed by  the  member  for  Downsview  is  a 
sensible  addendum  to  what  stands  as  the 
amendment  he  proffers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
times  has  one  stood  up  in  this  House,  after 
hearing  the  official  opposition  make  some 
gestures  in  face  of  a  bill  and  felt  the  obliga- 
tion to  flesh  out  and  give  meaning  to  what 
has  otherwise  just  been  the  bare  bones  of 
the  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  will  have  to  do 
a  better  job  than  that!   That  was  pretty  weak. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  get  the  first  spoke  in  the 
wheel  and  have  the  full  opportunity  to  steal 
all  the  thunder,  but  how  often  do  they 
lamentably  fail  in  this  particular  way  and  we 
have  to  come  in  to  give  meaning,  as  I  say, 
and  thrust  to  the  little  that  has  been  said. 


Mr.  Singer:    You  will  have  to  do  better. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  These  members  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  probably  do  not  remember  the 
late  lamented  Stephen  Potter  and  his  great 
and  wonderful  art  of  one-upmanship.  It  is 
something  that  they  might  spend  a  little 
time- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:    Order  please! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  shall  send  a  Christmas  copy 
to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon). 
All  right,  perhaps  one  would  like  to  return  to 
the  sub-amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  think  you  should  read 
the  Globe  and  Mail  editorial  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  one  final  statement  about 
it,  if  you  permit  me.  This  morning,  the  last 
day  of  the  House,  they  lacked  noblesse 
oblige.  Having  conferred  all  kinds  of  benefits 
throughout  the  session  upon  them,  told  them 
what  to  think  and  say,  they  come  back  in 
this  particular  way.  What  ingratitude!  And 
we  will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:   Man's  inhumanity  to  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  perhaps  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  has  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  hat 
rather  too  quickly.  This  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment in  the  British  House  of  Commons  and 
elsewhere  would  probably  be  subject  to  a 
condition  subsequent.  In  other  words,  that 
the  use  of  an  emergency  power  would  be 
subject  to  necessary  legislative  review  and 
would  not  be  validated  or  contractual  until 
the  review  had  taken  place  in  the  Commons, 
until  it  was  reaffirmed  by  vote. 

However,  this  is  an  enonnous  step  forward 
under  this  particular  head,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  by 
going  any  further.  We  will  support  it  as  it 
presently  stands. 

A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  Shall  I 
just  address  myself  to  this  one  problem  at  the 
moment  or  are  we  also  permitted  to  go  on  to 
clause  (b)  and  speak  on  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  we  had  better  deal 
with  the  sub-amendment  which  just  affects 
clause  (a),  at  least  sub-paragraph  (a).  Does 
the  minister  wish  to  reply? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Just  before  the  minister  replies,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  that  I  would  hope 
he  would  give  consideration  to  accepting  the 
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amendment  put  forward  by  the  member  for 
Downsview.  It  is  an  indication  that  we  sup- 
port their  requirement,  which  the  minister 
has  in  this  bill,  that  under  certain  emergen- 
cies it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  under- 
take a  contractual  arrangement  through  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  without  calling 
for  tenders  and  this  would  indicate  that  he 
would  be  required  under  the  provisions  of 
the  sub-amendment  to  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature all  of  those  circumstances. 

I  am  sure  he  would  be  prepared  to  say  that 
in  questioning  during  his  estimates  he  would 
give  any  information  necessary,  and  yet  he 
would  surely  realize  that  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  is  in  a  specially  sensitive  posi- 
tion to  set  standards  for  all  government  pur- 
chasing,; or  all  government  decisions  along 
these  lines,  using  tender  requirements  wher- 
ever possible;  and  wherever  emergency  cir- 
cumstances such  as  laid  out  in  the  amend- 
ment he  has  put  forward  do  not  exist.  Surely 
he  would  give  careful  consideration  to  accept- 
ing this  sub-amendment  which,  as  he  knows, 
simply  requires  him  in  his  annual  report  to 
indicate  each  instance  where  the  emergency 
powers  were  used.  It  is  eminently  reason- 
able and  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Patcrson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  too  would  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  in  principle  of  our  deputy  leader, 
that  the  minister  report  back  to  the  Legis- 
lature a  detailed  account  of  these  emergency 
expenditures.  I  think  it  is  only  just  and  fair 
that  we  in  the  Legislature  and  the  people  we 
represent  know  of  these  particular  situations. 

One  further  comment  in  regard  to  this:  I 
believe  the  minister  had  indicated  an  expen- 
diture not  to  exceed  $10,000,  and  possibly  I 
could  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  this 
particular  section  and  suggested  "and  not 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
building."  Many  buildings  in  my  riding  that 
are  owned  by  Public  Works  are  not  worth 
much  more  than  $10,000  and  it  could  con- 
ceivably mean  that  they  could  be  replaced 
without  public  tender.  I  draw  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  H.  MacKenzie  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  endorse  our 
deputy  leader's  amendment  on  this  section  of 
the  Act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  not 
going  to  cause  any  hardships  whatsoever  for 
the  minister  or  his  department.  In  their  day- 
to-day  work  they  will  have  to  keep  track  of 
these  things  and  keep  them  itemized.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  details  cannot  be  made 
available  to  the  legislative  assembly. 


I  would  also  like  to  add  an  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  section  2  of  subsection  2— 

Mr.  Singer:  We  can  do  that  after  we  dis- 
pose of  1. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Are  you  dealing  strictly 
with  subsection  1  of  section  2? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  Paragraph  (a).  Does 
the  minister  have  a  reply?   The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
see  nothing  wrong  with  the  amendment  pro- 
vided we  can  get  in  a  few  words  in  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  wording  is  not  exact.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  that  specific  wording. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  We  have  the  reports 
anyway  and  they  are  available  to  any  mem- 
ber or  the  public  at  any  time,  but  when  an 
emergency  comes  up  whether  we  will  report 
to  the  House— whether  they  want  a  report  as 
every  one  comes  up,  every  emergency- 
Mr.  Singer:  Annually.  The  word  there  is, 
annually. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:    No  difficulty  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  shall  Mr.  Singer's 
sub-amendment  carry? 

Carried. 

This  automatically  carries  the  subsec- 
tion (a). 

Now,  subsection  (b).  The  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  was  going  to  give  you  a 
putative  amendment— at  the  end  where  it  says 
"where  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  less 
than  $10,000,"  I  was  going  to  add,  "except 
for  the  renovation  of  ministerial  offices." 

I  am  trying  to  point  up  a  particular  fact. 
Do  not  take  that  as  a  valid  amendment, 
please,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  fact  is  that  $10,000  is  perhaps,  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  bill  and  in  the  surround- 
ing background  as  to  what  is  being  done, 
even  so  is  too  high  a  figure.  I  suggest  that 
the  figure  very  well  might  be  something 
around  $2,000  or  $3,000  at  the  very  most. 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  any  figure,  to  that 
extent  it  opens  up  the  gateways  to  patronage, 
and  this  department  and  The  Department  of 
Highways  are  the  two  major  outlets  rife  with 
patronage.  It  is  the  way  you  have  sustained 
yourself  in  office  in  the  past. 

We  in  the  opposition  would  be  very  bereft 
this  morning  if  we  gave  any  cognizance  to 
that  particular  piece  of  pettifoggery,  and  we 
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do  not  intend  to.  Even  if  we  said  we  are 
opening  it  to  $1,000  worth  of  your  friends 
and  to  letting  out  in  those  terms,  we  have  to 
balance  in  our  own  minds,  in  tenns  of  stream- 
lining and  terms  of  not  causing  unnecessary 
cost  to  the  government  to  process  the  tender- 
ing, the  efficiency  and  intelligence  in  the 
operation  of  the  department  against  some 
muted  trickery.  The  $10,000  seems  to  me 
much  too  high  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
minister  in  any  event.  The  very  principle  of 
the  thing  kind  of  sticks  in  my  gorge. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  I  was  saying. 
Does  the  member  always  repeat  what  I  say? 
I  thank  him  very  much.  They  see  through 
him  now. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
Jealousy  will  get  the  member  nowhere. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  the  member  for  Sudbury 
is  not  here  we  carry  on  well  without  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fact,  better. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  suffered  a  great  disap- 
pointment this  morning. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Shall   paragraph  (b)   stand 
as  part  of  the  bill  then? 
Carried. 
The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  On  subsection  2,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  would  move  the  amendment  that 
in  the  first  line  the  word  "may"  be  removed 
and  "shall"  be  inserted;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  section  we  add  the  following  wording 
"where  the  value  of  the  contract  is  over 
$10,000." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  to  this  point  I 
would  just  say  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  place  the  motion 
first  of  all?  Mr.  Mackenzie  moves  that  in 
section  2,  subsection  2,  in  the  first  line  the 
word  "may"  be  removed  and  the  word  "shall" 
be  inserted  therefor  and  added  at  the  end 
the  words  "where  the  value  of  the  contract 
is  over  $10,000." 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  section 
will  require,  of  course,  that  security  of  one 
form  or  another  is  taken  or  made  available 
by  every  contractor  who  gets  a  contract  for 
over  $10,000.  The  thing  which  can  arise  here 
is  that  if  you  get  the  wrong  minister  holding 
this  office,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  start 
giving  jobs  to  friends,  contractors  who  are 
not  actually  capable  of  performing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  is  talking 
about  bonds  now? 


Mr.  Mackenzie:  Bonds  and  security  and 
collateral.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  very 
often  happens  that  contracts  are  let  to  con- 
tractors who  just  do  not  have  the  capability 
to  do  the  jobs.  When  this  happens,  of  course, 
the  government  department  or  the  person 
left  in  the  contract  invariably  gets  in  trouble. 

Security  by  way  of  bond  or  money  or  some 
form  of  collateral  only  means  that  impartial 
people  check  the  contractor  through  to  ensure 
his  financial  stability  and  to  assure  that  they, 
in  their  wisdom  and  from  past  experience, 
feel  the  contractor  can  properly  perform  the 
job  and  they  are  willing  to  bet  money  that 
he  can. 

I  do  not  think  this  will  render  any  hard- 
ship on  the  minister  or  his  department.  I 
think  it  will  give  the  department  and  the 
minister  the  protection  of  having  impartial 
people  assess  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  discussion?  The 
hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  accept  that  amendment. 
I  think  the  hon.  member,  being  a  contractor, 
would  know  the  reason;  that  $10,000  for 
many  of  our  jobs  is  a  very  small  figure.  We 
are  going  to  call  tenders  for  all  jobs  over 
$10,000.  There  are  many  jobs  that  we  call  in 
Public  Works  that  could  be  $20,000,  $25,000, 
$30,000  or  $40,000  and  many  of  these  jobs 
are  completed  before  any  moneys  are  paid. 

I  think  if  we  accepted  his  amendment 
then  again  we  would  go  out  and  put  another 
obstacle  in  the  road  of  the  smaller  contractors. 
He  knows  and  I  know  that  there  are  many 
good  contractors  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  want  to  get  bonds.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  bothered  getting  bonds. 
Maybe  they  cannot  get  them,  but  maybe  they 
can  do  a  good  job  for  the  department  and 
receive  no  moneys  until  the  job  is  com- 
pleted. You  know  that  as  well  as  I  know  it. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  No,  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  the  member  does 
l>ecause  he  is  a  contractor  and  he  knows  what 
goes  on  in  contracting.  Therefore,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  further  bit 
of  information.  Does  the  minister  mean  to  say 
that  he  might  put  out  a  contract  for,  let  us 
say,  $50,000  and  the  contractor  would  not 
receive  any  funds  whatsoever  until  it  was 
completed  and  inspected  and  accepted  by  the 
department  and  that  this  is  generally  the  way 
he  uses  his  power? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  is  using 
the  figure  of  $50,000.  I  said  perhaps  up  to 
$40,000.  Many  jobs  of  that  size  are  completed 
before  any  moneys  are  paid— many  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  the  normal  practice— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Anyone  who  is  in  the 
contracting  business  knows  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  the  normal  practice  surely 
would  be  to  make  partial  payments.  That  is 
the  way  these  companies  keep  going. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  no.  The  member 
thinks  this  happens  in  every  job  but  it  does 
not.  I  know  a  little  bit  about  building;  I  have 
had  a  few  buildings  built  for  myself.  I  have 
had  buildings  that  were  worth  $125,000  built 
without  any  money  being  paid  until  they  were 
completed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Maybe  the  minister  is  tougher 
in  Sharbot  Lake  than  he  is  in  Queen's  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Tougher? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Maybe  I  am  easier. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  just 
clear  the  record  on  what  bonding  is?  It  is 
nothing  more  than  this:  Insurance  companies 
look  at  a  contractor;  if  it  is  only  a  $10,000 
contract,  as  the  minister  said,  and  if  the  man 
is  worth  anything  at  all,  the  bonding  company 
will  issue  him  a  bond  like  that.  There  is  no 
problem  to  it  at  all.  They  get  on  the  phone 
to  the  insurance  man  and  he  has  the  certificate 
down  in  no  time. 

The  insurance  company  and  all  these 
people  who  do  the  bonding  do  nothing  more 
than  check  through  and  make  sure  that  the 
contractor,  big  or  small,  is  operating  properly 
and  has  sufficient  financial  strength  to  carry 
the  job  through  and  is  of  the  right  attitude. 
Bonding  does  not  amount  to  anything  more 
than  a  phone  call. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
MacKenzie's  sub-amendment  will  please  say 
aye  . 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

I  declare  the  sub-amendment  lost  and  this 
amendment  carried. 

Shall  the  new  section  2  stand  as  part  of 
the  bill? 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  an  amendment  for 
section  3.  The  minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  section  3  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
deleting  subsection  2  of  section  8  of  the  Act 
as  contained  therein  and  substituting  the 
following  therefor: 

2.  Any  disposal  of  real  property  under 
subsection  1  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Simonett  moves 
that  section  3  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
deleting  subsection  2  of  section  8  of  the  Act 
as  contained  therein  and  substituting  the 
following  therefor: 

2.  Any  disposal  of  real  property  under 
subsection  1  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council . 

Shall  this  amendment  cany? 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Before  you  carry  it,  would  you 
tell  us  from  a  legal  point  of  view— sometimes 
we  need  guidance  in  matters  of  law— does 
the  amendment,  when  it  uses  the  phrase 
"any  disposal  of  real  property,"  include  deal- 
ing in  leases  or  other  interests  in  property? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  If  I  may  just  answer 
that.  In  the  old  Act  the  minister  oould  lease 
by  himself,  do  whatever  he  liked  without  any 
approval  from  anyone.  The  first  time  any 
steps  were  taken  was  when  I  came  to  the 
department,  and  I  put  anything  over  10 
years  on  the  basis  of  approval  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council. I  was  trying  to 
tighten  it  up  a  little  bit. 

Mr.   Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Now  I  cannot  buy, 
lease,  sell  or  dispose  of  any  property  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council.  Or  in  other  words,  the  responsi- 
bility is  not  going  to  rest  on  my  shoulders, 
it  will  rest  on  the  total  cabinet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  your  legal  advisers  tell 
you  that  those  first  few  words,  "any  disposal 
of  real  property,"  cover  any  dealing  in  real 
property    whatsoever? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  "right."  Did  you  get 
that  down?    He   said   "right." 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   R-I-G-H-T. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Disposal  of  real  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Disposal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Disposal?  Well,  why  was  it 
clone  the  other  way  as  first  written  in  the 
bill?    Why  this  change? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  a  definition  of  real 
property  in  the  bill? 

An  hon.  member:  Or  disposal? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Or  is  there  a  definition  of  real 
property  in  The  Interpretation  Act? 

An  hon.  member:  Or  the  word  "disposal?" 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  will  turn  to  it  in  a 
moment.  Does  real  property  include  leases, 
hereditaments— I  never  understood  what  they 
mean— lands,  tenements,  appurtenances,  does 
it  cover  all  those  incidents  of  property?  Un- 
der The  Interpretation  Act,  or  Conveyancing 
and  Law  of  Property  Act,  some  other  statute. 
I  am  not  a  real  estate  lawyer.  If  you  ask 
me  a  bit  about  the  law  of  rape  I  can  tell 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Tell  us  about  the  law 
of  rape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  hon.  member  does  not  mind  me  inter- 
rupting— 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  am  inviting  you  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  In  the  bill,  the  ex- 
planatory note  there,  "disposal  of  real  prop- 
erty," any  disposal  by  the  minister  of  real 
property  or  any  grant  of  lease  or  of  interest 
in  real  property  for  a  term  in  excess  of  10 
years  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  does  not  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  original  draft  obviously 
was  not  complete  and  sound. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  does  not  answer  my 
question.  That  is  right.  My  friend  from 
Downsview  puts  it  very  well.  The  original 
draftsman  felt  he  had  to  spell  it  out.  Now 
you  have  contracted  the  verbiage.    Why? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  the  same  point,  having 
been  given  the  lead  which  one  would  not 
have,    of    course,    been    able    to    dream    of 


without  having  been  clued  in  previously,  it 
takes  political  genius  to  see  these  nice  points 
you  know. 

The  point  is  well  made,  nevertheless,  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  department  itself  it  is 
obvious  that  the  word  "disposal"  is  quite 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  word  "acquisi- 
tion." I  would  think  it  was  the  same  con- 
dition in  normal  golden  English.  Obviously 
one  is  not  the  same  as  the  other,  and  when 
they  go  further  and  speak  of  a  grant  of  lease 
or  an  interest  and  then  speak  subsequently— 
or  just  part  of  that  rather— about  any  dis- 
posal as  being  disjunctive,  things  completely 
separate  and  distinct  and  apart,  and  then 
come  along  with  this  amendment  before  us 
speaking  of  disposal  only,  you  obviously  are 
not  covering  the  waterfront- 
Mr.    Sopha:    Right.    That   is    right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Obviously,  if  it  is  your  in- 
tention, as  I  garner  that  it  is  from  what 
you  have  said,  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  does  have  some  supervisory  pow- 
ers in  particular  kinds  of  leases  and  in 
particular  kinds  of  interests  in  real  property 
—and  leases,  after  all  are  personalty— you 
could  hardly  have  the  designation  fall  under 
that  head.  Therefore,  why  do  you  not  say 
so  in  terms  of  your  amendment?  Why  do 
you  not  revise  it  accordingly,  to  give  that 
power  and  do  what  you  felt  yourself  to  be 
necessary  since  you  brought  the  legislation 
in?  In  other  words,  you  are  cutting  back 
severely  upon  the  surveillance  powers  of  the 
province  and  upon  what  you  consider  your- 
self to  be  a  legitimate  area  of  supervision. 
I  agree  with  you— it  is  and  ought  to  be,  but 
what  you  are  doing  at  the  moment  does  not 
quite  catch  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  suggest  a  word?  Would 
you  consider  accepting  the  word  "dealing" 
for  "disposal"  in  the  proposed  amendment 
to  subsection  2?  "Any  dealing  with  real 
property." 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
if  we  look  at  8(1)  and  if  we  read  that,  and 
then  2  following  along,  all  that  I  am  trying 
to  do  in  2  is  say  that  any  disposal  of  real 
property— and  I  am  talking  about  leases,  the 
works— must  be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council.  Now  we  are  quarrel- 
ing over  words   here— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes  we  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  principle  is  all 
right,  it  is  words  that  we  are  trying  to  get  in. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  words.  Look  at  sub- 
section 1.  Do  you  see  in  the  fourth  last 
line,  the  phrase   "or  dispose  of?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  can  take  the  old  2? 

Mr.    Nixon:    And   leave   out   the   new   one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  It  says:  "Any  disposal 
by  the  minister  of  real  property  or  any 
grant  of  lease  or  offer  of  interest  in  real 
property  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Gouncil." 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  good. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  suits  me  better  too. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Get  your 
QC,  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  understood  to  be  those 
words  that  are  going  to  be  inserted  in  the 
amendment  then? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  to  be  fair  to  the  minister  he  had 
better  take  cognizance  of  the  time  quality 
there  too.    Ten  years;  I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  took  it  out.   It  is  out. 

Mr.   Lawlor:  You  left  it  out  deliberately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  That  is  what  I  took 
out. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  an  amendment 
for    section    4,    Mr.    Minister. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  will  regret  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  section  4  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  deleting  section  18  of  the  Act  as  contained 
therein  and  substituting  the  following  there- 
for: 

Where,  under  this  or  any  other  Act, 
power  or  authority  is  granted  to  or  vested 
in  the  minister  other  than  the  power  to 
expropriate,  he  may,  in  writing,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council,  delegate  that  power  or  authority 
to  a  deputy  minister  or  to  any  officer  or 
officers  of  the  department,  subject  to  such 
limitations,  restrictions,  conditions  and 
requirements  as  the  minister  may  set  out 
in  the  delegation. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Simonett  moves  that 
section  4  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  deleting 
section  18  of  The  Act  as  contained  therein 
and  substituting  the  following  therefor: 

Section  18.  Where,  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  power  or  authority  is  granted  to 
or  vested  in  the  minister  other  than  the 
power  to  expropriate,  he  may,  in  writing, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  delegate  that  power 
or  authority  to  the  deputy  minister  or  to 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  department, 
subject  to  such  limitations,  restrictions, 
conditions  and  requirements  as  the  minister 
may  set  out  in  the  delegation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  think 
that  this  whole  section  18,  certainly  as 
originally  written  and  even  with  the  amend- 
ment, is  far  too  broad.  Granted,  now  there  is 
the  control  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council,  and  certainly  that  is  far  better  than 
it  was  before,  but  in  fact  it  means  that  down 
to  the  newest  and  lowest  paid  employee  in 
The  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  min- 
ister, with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  -  in  -  Council  can  delegate  any 
authority. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention,  first  of  all,  to 
18  as  it  was  originally  written.  As  it  was 
originally  written,  it  provided  the  minister 
with  authority  to  do  this  on  his  own,  and  I 
just  wonder  how  that  ever  got  into  the  statute 
at  all.  Whoever  drafted  it  or  was  responsible 
for  thinking  it  up  forgot  all  about  the  pro- 
visions of  The  Executive  Council  Act— a  most 
important  Act  that  governs  the  actions  of  the 
cabinet.  Section  5,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  The 
Executive  Council  Act  requires  that  no  deed 
or  contract  in  respect  of  any  matter  under  the 
control  or  direction  of  the  minister  is  binding 
on  Her  Majesty  or  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
act  of  such  minister  unless  it  is  signed  by  him 
or  is  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council. 

Section  18  as  it  was  first  presented  to  us 
flew  completely  in  the  face  of  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  The  Executive  Council  Act, 
and  had  the  minister  had  his  way  in  the  first 
instance,  we  could  have  had  the  very  fascinat- 
ing phenomenon  of  his  delegating  his  powers 
to  someone  other  than  the  deputy  minister 
and  the  Crown  not  being  bound. 

That  is  the  kind  of  draftsmanship  and  the 
lack  of  thinking  and  research  that  we  in  the 
official  opposition  fail  to  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Here  you  have  the  minister  who 
comes  in  and  says  in  first  blush,  "Give  me  the 
power  to  delegate  anything  I  want  to  any- 
body in  my  department";  and  completely  for- 
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getting,  or  nobody  paying  any  attention  to, 
the  fact  that  if  this  was  done  such  a  delega- 
tion need  not  be  binding  on  the  Crown  at  all. 
What  kind  of  thinking,  what  way  is  that  to 
run  a  business?  What  way  is  that  to  run  the 
business  of  government? 

In  fact,  what  could  well  have  been  done 
is  that  somebody  in  the  hierarchy  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  could  let  a 
contract  and  if  the  Crown  later  saw  fit  to  say: 
"We  do  not  like  that  contract,"  they  could 
come  to  section  5  of  The  Eexecutive  Council 
Act  and  say:  "Too  bad,  the  Crown  is  not 
lxmnd  and  you  fellows  should  have  known  all 
about  section  5  of  The  Executive  Council 
Act." 

That  indicates  the  looseness  in  thinking,  the 
sloppiness,  the  failure  to  really  begin  to  cope 
with  this  kind  of  a  problem.  So  how,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  we  really  be  expected  to  have 
too  much  confidence  in  this  kind  of  an 
approach?  Granted,  now  it  is  watered  down 
somewhat,  and  granted  now  there  is  the  pro- 
vision that  this  thing  must  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council;  but  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  since  we  have  had  an  example,  and 
a  concrete  example  in  this  Act,  of  how  poorly 
thought  out  this  whole  statute  had  been— and 
particularly  this  section— that  the  power  to 
delegate  as  broadly  as  it  is  set  out  here,  has 
to  be  in  fact  very  substantially  limited. 

Why  should  it  be  "powers  granted  or 
\ested  in— to  any  officer  or  officers  of  the 
department"?  It  may  be  that  the  words 
"officer  or  officers"  is  an  improvement  on  the 
words  "person  employed,"  which  were  the 
words  in  the  section  as  originally  presented. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  definitions  of  "officer" 
or  "officers"  are.  I  would  perhaps  be  satisfied 
if  the  minister  would  put  in  a  definition 
section.  I  would  think  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  have  to  add  that  this  kind  of 
power  is  limited  to  the  hands  of  senior 
employees  of  that  department. 

There  is  a  striving  for  it,  but  if  the  minister 
—it  would  be  my  quick  legal  interpretation— 
if  the  minister  deemed  to  consider  the  care- 
taker as  an  officer  of  his  department,  the 
changing  of  the  word  "employee"  for  the 
word  "officer"  really  could  not  mean  very 
much  without  a  definition  section.  Who  are 
the  minister's  officers?  On  what  level  are  they? 
Are  they  department  heads  or  does  the  minis- 
ter want  to  put  in  a  salary  limit  insofar  as 
they  are  concerned? 

I  think  the  minister  has  come  along  sub- 
stantially in  bringing  in  his  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  think  his  amendment  yet  handles  the 


very  serious   objection  that  we  have  to  this 
very  broad  delegation. 

Before  I  offer  an  amendment  to  this  or 
before  we  say  that  we  are  going  to  oppose  it 
entirely,  I  would  hope  that  the  minister  can 
give  us  some  answer  to  this.  Perhaps  the 
answer  lies  in  some  definition  of  the  word 
"officer";  whether  the  minister  does  it  by 
salary  or  job  category  or  something,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  there  has  to  be  some  kind 
of  further  limitation  than  is  already  in  the 
section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  disagree  with  the  hon.  member.  If 
we  do  it  by  salary  or  some  other  way  that  is 
so  vague,  then  every  year  when  salaries 
change  I  suppose  we  would  have  to  amend 
the  Act.  We  have  many  regions  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  where  there  is  an  office  and 
there  is  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  that 
office  and  there  are  officers  under  him.  If  we 
spell  out  all  these  categories  and  put  the 
salary  range  down  in  an  Act,  then  amend  it 
every  year— to  me  that  is  not  good  govern- 
ment nor  good  business. 

The  minister  is  responsible,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  He  has  to  report  to  this  gov- 
ernment and  his  deputy  minister  must  report 
to  him  and  the  officers  through  the  deputy 
minister,  and  we  will  be  responsible  for  their 
acts  or  their  deeds.  But  I  do  not  think— and 
the  member  should  agree  with  me  on  this— 
that  you  can  spell  that  out  in  an  Act. 

The  member  mentioned  a  caretaker.  A 
caretaker  could  be  an  officer  too. 

Mr.  Nixon:    What  is  an  officer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Why  can  they  not  be? 
What  would  be  wrong  with  having  a  care- 
taker in  charge  of  caretakers  being  an  officer? 
They  could  sign  for— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  has  made  my 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well  what  would  l>e 
wrong  with  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:    Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  minister  not  agree 
that  he  has  made  my  point?  He  has  taken 
out  of  the  words  "or  other  person  employed" 
and  substituted  the  words  "to  any  officer  or 
officers,"  and  presumably  "officer  or  officers" 
is  a  little  more  exclusive  or  confining  than 
the  words  "person  employed,"  but  apparently 
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it  is  not,  because  he  has  just  confirmed 
suspicions. 


my 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  no;  the  member  is 
wrong  again.  There  could  be  a  caretaker  in 
charge  of  other  people  cleaning  who  could 
still  be  an  officer.  He  would  have  to  sign  for 
supplies  and  report  to  his  supervisor  what 
these  supplies  were  used  for.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  poor  little  beggar  of  a 
bill  is  being  badly  butchered,  if  I  may  say 
so,  and  it  should  have  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Nixon:    Not  a  bad  line. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  like  the  alliteration,  thank 
you. 

This  clause  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  cuts 
pretty  deep,  what  one  has  to  say  touching 
this,  arising  out  of  the  constitutionality  in- 
volved and  the  whole  theory  of  administrative 
delegation  of  powers.  It  is  weird  that  this 
minister  and  the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Gomme)  are  the  only  two  ministers  of  the 
government  who  see  fit  to  bring  in  such  a 
clause  in  terms  of  the  delegation  of  powers. 

May  I  refer  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  what 
McRuer  has  to  say,  in  the  first  volume.  It 
nins  from  about  pages  86  and  87  on  to  about 
110;  but  just  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  it, 
at  page  87  he  says: 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  statute  con- 
ferring a  power  expressly  to  authorize  dele- 
gation. A  statute  may  confer  a  power  on  a 
minister  and  provide  that  he  may  authorize 
a  subordinate  to  exercise  the  power.  In 
such  case,  the  minister  need  not  actually 
make  the  decision  but  may  confer  the 
power  to  do  so  on  another  person,  who 
may  be  the  actual  deciding  officer,  in 
which  case,  it  is  the  judgement  of  the  sub- 
ordinate that  is  exercised  in  the  making  of 
a  decision.  This  is  a  true  delegation  of  the 
power  and  not  a  matter  of  procedure. 

And  he  goes  on  at  the  next  page— and  I  will 
read  only  one  sentence  where  he  is  dealing 
with  tribunals  exercising  discretionary  powers 
and  seeking  to  shift  it  off  or  slough  it  on  to 
subordinates  at  any  level. 

Acts  associated  with  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  but  not  requiring  any  decision  to  be 
made,  may  be  done  by  subordinates. 

Thirdly,  he  has  the  area  that  it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted. 

Of  course,  a  minister  of  the  Crown  can- 
not   be    expected    to    make    every    minute, 


third-rate,  tertiary  decision  in  his  own  de- 
partment. But  it  is  crucial  that  important 
decisions— decisions  of  substance  and  mean- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  tree— be  continued  to 
be  made  by  the  minister  and  in  no  way  can 
a  delegation  of  that  particular  responsi- 
bility be  shifted  away. 

I  suggest  that  the  wording  of  this  statute, 
taken  literally,  precisely  does  that.  In  the 
case  of  every  minister  in  every  department, 
there  is  an  implied  delegation  of  power  for 
the  very  reasons  of  expediency  and  burdens 
and  the  full,  efficient  operation  of  that  de- 
partment. Again,  he  cannot  make  every 
decision,  so  common  sense  would  teach  that 
there  is  an  implied  delegation. 

McRuer  at  page  88  says: 

Where  a  power  is  conferred  on  the 
minister  who  is  the  head  of  a  large  de- 
partment, it  may  be  a  necessary  implica- 
tion that  the  power  should  be  exercised 
through  the  ordinary  administrative  pro- 
cess of  his  department.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Legislature  knew  of 
the  wide  range  of  functions  that  the  min- 
ister must  perform,  and  that  all  of  these 
could  not  be  performed  by  him  personally. 
In  proper  cases,  the  statute  may  be  inter- 
preted as  contemplating  that  the  minister 
would  employ  the  ordinary  administrative 
processes  .  .  .  This  is  a  true  delegation  .  .  . 

But  this  is  the  extent  of  it.  The  intent  and 
the  wording  are  that  where  those  crucial, 
focal,  pivotal  decisions  are  made  in  the 
minister's  department,  he  cannot  utilize  the 
wording  of  this,  or  this  kind  of  wording— 
which  is  what  bothers  me.  While  the  min- 
ister may  stand  up  in  a  few  moments  and 
say,  "Well,  of  course,  I  keep  the  main  reins 
in  my  hands,"  the  fact  is  that  the  very 
wording  under  which  he  wishes  to  operate 
takes  from  him  and  permits  him  to  eschew 
that  precise  responsibility.  We  over  here 
could  not  permit  a  minister  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  having  no  responsibility,  in 
effect,  under  this  head. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak  to  a  leading 
authority  on  administrative  law,  a  Mr.  S.  A. 
de  Smith,  in  the  second  edition  of  1968  of  a 
book  called,  "Judicial  Review  of  Administra- 
tive Action."  He  is  the  professor  of  public 
law  at  the  University  of  London.  He  writes 
about  this  thing  in  making  the  same  distinc- 
tion between  delegation  of  powers— minis- 
terial delegation  on  one  side,  and  agency 
relationships  on  the   other. 

He  gives  an  elaborate  treatise  on  this 
particular  distinction.  What  the  minister  is 
really  after  is  agency  and  not  delegation  at 
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all,  if  his  departmental  solicitors  and  others 
will  look  into  it.    The  use  of  the  word  "dele- 
gation,"   or    "to    delegate"    are    quite    inad- 
missible  in  this  particular  context. 
Prof,   de  Smith  said: 

First  the  agent  acts  on  behalf  of  his 
principal  and  in  his  name  and  the  acts 
done  by  the  agent  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority  are  attributable  to  the  principal. 

That  is  not  true  about  delegations. 

These  principles  are  broadly  applicable 
to  delegation  of  the  administrative  law  and 
i!:  would  generally  be  held  to  be  ultra  vires 
of  an  authority  to  invest  a  delegate  with 
powers  exercisable  in  his  own  name.  But 
where  legislative  powers  are  delegated  by 
Parliament  or  validly  sub-delegated  by 
Parliament's  delegate,  the  delegate  or  sub- 
delegate  exercises  his  powers  in  his  own 
name. 

And  not  in  the  minister's  name.  That  is  what 

McRuer    says    also.     And    so  the    minister 

switched  into  an  embankment  here.  He  is 
off  on  to  wrong  tracks. 

And  in  the  schemes  of  administrative 
delegation  drawn  up  under,  for  instance, 
The  Education  Act,  the  relationships  be- 
tween a  county  council  and  a  divisional 
executive  are  far  removed  from  those  con- 
noted by  the  relationship  of  principal  and 
agent. 

He  goes  through  these  particular  sections 
pointing  out  that  again  in  those  nub  issues 
of  substance  no  delegation  is  permissible;  the 
minister  may  discuss  as  much  as  he  pleases 
within  his  department,  with  his  deputy  min- 
ister or  his  senior  subordinate,  but  it  falls 
squarely  on  the  minister's   shoulders. 

The  very  use  of  the  words,  "to  delegate 
the  power  of  authority  to  the  deputy  minister 
or  to  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment," as  I  say,  is  a  most  questionable  prin- 
ciple under  our  jurisprudence  and  I  think  it 
should  be  subject  to  considerable  review.  In 
other  words,  I  think  the  whole  section  has  to 
be  jettisoned  and  so  we  will  have  to  start 
over  again.  Besides,  I  think  if  the  minister 
played  it  smart,  he  would  not  have  had  to 
put  it  in  at  all,  because  that  is  precisely 
what  he  does  in  any  event,  and  they  are  not 
subject  to  question.  Why  the  minister  feels 
under  the  circumstances  that  he  is  achieving 
any  higher  power— and  certainly  we  over 
here  will  not  let  him  escape  one  iota  the 
responsibilities  under  this  head— why  he 
would  bring  it  forward,  and  particularly  in 
this  form,  quite  escapes  me. 


Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  for  Lakeshore  is 
perfectly  right,  of  course- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  As  always. 

Mr.   Sopha:   —and  the  eternal  problem   of 
democratic  parliamentary  government- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  even  original. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —is  the  restraint  of  power  over 
the  executive  and  the  administrative  branches 
of  government.  Generations  of  parliamen- 
tarians have  found— indeed,  over  the  cen- 
turies it  has  been  found— that  most  effective 
oontrol  in  cases  where  power  is  delegated 
to  the  minister  by  the  Legislature  is  to 
have  him  on  hand  daily  to  answer  for  the 
exercise  of  that  power.  In  no  case  ought 
the  decision-making  power  to  be  delegated 
by  Parliament  beyond  the  minister. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  From  a  practical  point  of 
view,  I  must  say  that  I  fail  to  see  the  efficacy 
of  the  minister  wishing  to  delegate  his 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Legislature  to 
persons  under  his  supervision.  What  prac- 
tical consideration  of  efficiency  makes  it 
imperative  that  such  a  procedure  would  be 
countenanced   by  Parliament? 

The  minister  shakes  his  head,  but  that  is 
what  the  section  says.  It  says  that  he  shall 
have  the  right,  on  certain  conditions  pre- 
cedent being  fulfilled,  to  give  this  decision- 
making power  to  someone  else.  And  then  we 
say,  "For  what  purpose?"  The  very  essence 
of  parliamentary  government  in  a  democracy 
is  that  the  Legislature  delegates  powers 
from  it  with  suspicion,  it  hesitates  from  the 
act.  And  that  delegation  of  powers  to  a 
proliferation  of  purposes  was  what  made 
Lord  Hewart  of  Bury  more  than  a  generation 
ago  write  his  book  entitled  "The  New  Dicta- 
torship," which  had  a  very  celebrated  re- 
sponse in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  pointed 
to  the  vast  and  greedy  process  whereby  the 
administration,  quite  apart  from  the  execu- 
tive, sought  to  gather  to  itself  more  and  more 
power. 

It  may  be— I  do  not  know— that  some  deputy 
ministers  might  be  greedy  of  power.  Deputy 
ministers  are  very  prestigious  and  very  power- 
ful men  within  the  governmental  structure. 
Why  they  would  want  to  increase  their  ambit 
of  responsibility,  why  they  would  want  to 
and  why  we  should  hesitate  from  allowing 
them  to  do  so,  are  questions  very  germane  to 
the  matter  at  hand.  One  can  only  observe 
these  people  and  how  they  operate.  It  is  said 
in  Ottawa  that  they  are  the  very  mandarins 
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of  the  government.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true 
here.  The  only  real  one  that  I  ever  spotted 
on  that  side  is  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, a  man  who  is  very  sensitive  about 
his  position  in  the  governmental  structure.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

But  as  responsible  parliamentarians,  we 
must  guard  against  this  diminution  of  the 
powers  of  the  Legislature.  And  whereas  we 
might  be  ready  to  say  that  some  decisions  we 
would  give  to  the  minister  because  he  per- 
forms a  dual  role— he  is  both  a  member  of 
the  executive  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Legislature— and  we  can  exercise  a  proper  and 
all-encompassing  surveillance  over  him.  But 
our  eyes  cannot  reach  in  to  the  workings  of 
his  administrative  structure;  we  just  have  not 
the  facilities  to  carry  out  that  supervision  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  in  the  exercise 
of  our  responsibilities. 

For  the  government  to  come  in  here  and 
say  to  us  that  these  powers  should  be  further 
delegated  is  a  proposition  that  is  entirely 
unacceptable. 

I  wonder  about  the  mechanics  of  it,  the 
way  it  has  been  written.  I  am  not  at  all 
enthused  by  the  verbiage  that  has  been 
selected.  Presumably,  before  any  delegation 
takes  place,  the  minister  must  go  to  the 
cabinet  meeting  on  Thursday  morning,  must 
make  a  request  and  must  get  permission  in 
writing  and  the  cabinet  must  deal  with  each 
individual  requisition.  Presumably  the  cabinet 
—how  many  are  there;  24,  25  of  them?— must 
decide— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Twenty-one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —what  conditions,  what  re- 
straints, are  to  be  placed  upon  the  further 
delegation  of  power.  That  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  cumbersome  procedure  indeed.  If 
the  cabinet  were  to  really  carry  out  its 
responsibility  in  that  regard  with  efficiency, 
that  would  take  up  half  the  morning's  meet- 
ing, as  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  explained 
to  his  colleagues  the  purpose,  the  incidence, 
the  characteristics  of  the  delegation  of  power 
sought,  and  they  examined  it  analytically 
and,  having  in  mind  the  implications  of  it  and 
acting  responsibly,  they  then  proposed  re- 
straints upon  the  exercise. 

To  posit  it  that  way  shows  the  ridiculous 
nature  of  the  whole  thing.  And  I  come  back 
to  asking  rhetorically  of  the  minister,  why  do 
we  not,  as  the  Legislature,  say  that  he  alone 
exercises  power  delegated  to  him  under  this 
Act?  He  is  responsible  for  its  exercise. 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  All  the  other  ministers 


do. 


Mr.  Sopha:  And  he  reports  to  us  about 
what  he  has  done,  and  in  that  light,  the 
parliamentary  system  is  functioning  in  healthy 
fashion. 

Is  that  not  the  way  the  other  departments 
of  government  operate?  Is  that  not  the  way 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  carries 
out  his  responsibilities  for  the  running  of  these 
institutions?  Is  that  not  the  way  the  Treasurer 
manages  the  public  financial  resources  that  he 
has  under  his  control?  Is  that  not  the  way  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment (Mr.  Kerr)  runs  his  department? 

What  is  there  so  special  and  unique  about 
Public  Works,  that  this  minister  has  to  turn 
to  the  people  down  the  hierarchy,  lowering 
the  hierarchy  in  his  department  and  say: 
"You,  Joe.  If  I  can  get  the  approval  of  the 
cabinet,  you  shall  have  a  discretion  in  this 
regard."  Rather  than  going  to  the  cabinet,  is 
it  not  easier  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
to  just  accept  the  responsibility  himself? 

You  know,  I  have  a  great  horror  of  the 
executive  assistants.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  royal  commission  on  executive  assistants  to 
find  out  what  they  do,  and  how  much  clout, 
how  much  muscle,  they  have  in  the  operation 
of  government.  Lord  knows,  that  breed  of 
fauna  has  proliferated  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  around  here.  They  are  the  most 
modishly-dressed,  alert,  bright-looking  young 
people;  some  of  them  albeit  look  Cassius-like. 

But  what  is  going  on  that  people  in  the 
administrative  hierarchy  want  to  wrest  away 
from  us,  our  control  of  the  public  business? 
We  would  be  irresponsible  in  this  last  day  of 
the  session  if  we  acceded  for  a  moment  to 
the  emasculation  of  our  powers.  We  cannot  do 
it;  I  refuse  to  join  in  such  a  process.  If  this 
minister  is  here  this  year  for  this  concession, 
another  minister  will  be  here  another  year. 

An  example  comes  to  mind.  Look  at  this 
exercise  of  independence  by  the  bureaucracy 
in  respect  of  giving  evidence  in  courts  and 
how  common  that  one  has  become.  They  are 
not  to  be  in terf erred  with— not  to  be  disturbed. 
They  demand  the  statute  contain  a  provision 
that  they  have  to  have  the  permission  of  the 
minister  in  order  to  go  and  give  evidence. 

That  is  a  disturbing  trend.  We  are  entitled, 
as  elected  representatives,  to  call  a  halt  and 
say,  "Who  do  these  people  think  they  are  that 
they  give  evidence  of  aggrandizement  of  their 
power?" 

These  are  serious  matters,  and  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  sits  there  and  smiles  about 
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it.  But  1  say  to  him  that  over  the  thousand 
years  of  the  development  of  parliamentary 
institutions,  the  very  secret  of  their  success 
has  been  founded  upon  the  reluctance  of  the 
Legislature  to  see  any  diminution  of  its 
power,  and  a  restraint  on  delegation  of 
authority  to  what  my  friend  from  Downsview 
is  moved  often  to  call— and  very  accurately— 
"the  faceless  civil  servants,"  the  ones  that  the 
public  cannot  see,  that  he  has  little  contact 
with. 

Then  the  question  must  become,  why 
should  we  let  the  political  head  of  the  depart- 
ment oft  the  hook? 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Because  the  moment  he  goes 
and  gets  the  consent  of  his  cabinet  colleagues 
to  this  delegation,  he  is  able  to  say,  "Well,  I 
was  not  responsible  for  that,  that  was  my 
cabinet  friends.  My  cabinet  friends  did  that; 
they  authorized  it."  Well,  in  certain  cases, 
shared  blame  is  not  good  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  did  not 
listen  to  or  read  the  statement  I  made  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Shared  blame  is  not  good 
enough.  I  can  read  this  amendment,  I  can 
read  it  and  I  can  determine  its  implications. 
I  say  to  the  minister,  shared  blame  is  not 
enough;  the  essence  of  effective  functioning 
of  parliamentary  government  is  a  zeroing  in 
on  the  blame— zeroing  in  and  getting  it 
focused  on  one  spot,  and  calling  upon  that 
person  to  answer. 

Look  at  the  trouble  we  are  in  about  Hydro 
in  this  House  because  we  cannot  locate  the 
focus  of  responsibility— with  terrible  results. 
It  is  that  trend  against  which  I  protest.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  whatever  went  on  in  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  in  conjuring  up 
this  type  of  amendment;  I  am  not  satisfied, 
but  that  it  is  anything  else  but  a  serious 
assault  upon  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be  looked  at,  and 
my  friend  from  Lakeshore  would  be  the  first 
to  agree  with  me.  He  is  mindful  of  the  writ- 
ings over  the  years  and  the  disturbing  anxie- 
ties that  various  students  of  parliamentary 
government  have  expressed  about  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  powers  of  Parliament. 

So  I  say  to  the  minister,  I  ask  him  once 
again— he  is  in  a  very  reasonable  frame  of 
mind  this  morning;  I  have  never  seen  him 
like  this— it  is  about  time  to  ask  him  if  he  will 
reconsider  his  decision  to  put  us  in  the  north 
wing,  upon  which  he  seems  so  bent.  I  have 
never  seen  him  so  reasonable;  I  ask  him  to  be 


reasonable  about  this  one  and  withdraw  it. 
Indeed,  what  should  be  done  is  that  whole 
section  should  be  taken  out;  it  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  Act  entirely.  We  should  say 
in  its  place  that  the  minister  is  responsible. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  It  is  in  the 
executive  council. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed,  indeed.  That  is  the 
way  it  should  read.  But  do  not  ask  us  to  help 
the  minister  aggrandize  the  power  of  the 
bureaucracy  at  our  own  expense. 

Some  hon.  members:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Simonett's— The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Is  there  any  amendment 
on  this  clause  before  the  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:    Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:    What  is  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Sopha:    The  minister's  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  T]he  minister's  amend- 
ment is  the  only  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:    Yes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  move, 
then,  a  sub-amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
assume  my  language  is  appropriate.  I  move 
that  clause  4  be  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "department"  where  it  appears  in  sub 
clause  17. 

Mr.  Singer:  Seventeen?  We  are  dealing 
with  18. 

Mr.  Chairman:   We  are  dealing  with  18. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Are  we  on  clause  4  of  the 
bill?  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  to  be 
out  of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Clause  4,  subsection  18, 
yes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Have  we  dealt  with  17  as 
well,  and  the  word  "department"  is  still  going 
to  remain  in  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   That  is  right. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  must  never  leave  the 
chamber;  it  is  quite  obvious. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  mean  we  are  on  clause  4  as 
a  whole;  we  just  zeroed  in  on  18,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why— 
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Mr.  Chairman:   We  are  actually  dealing- 
Mr.    Singer:     The    Chairman    asked    about 
17- 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  sec- 
tion 4  and  deleting  section  18  of  the  Act  and 
substituting  a  new  section  18.    Shall  the— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  move  the  deletion  of  clause  18  of 
the- 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  the  member  voted 
against  it,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  out  of  order.  We  just 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:    No. 

Mr.  Chairman:    We  will  put  the  question- 
Mr.   J.   Renwick:    Then,   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
want  to  go  back  to  the  point  my  colleague 
made.   Was  clause  17  dealt  with  in  the  House 
this  morning? 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  being  dealt  with 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  cannot  be  on  18 
without  having  dealt  with  17. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we 
dealing  with  clause  4  of  the  bill  or  have  you 
broken  it  down  into  parts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   We  broke  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  the 
minister's  amendment  to  section  4  of  the  bill, 
which  is  amending  section  18  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  the  minister's 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  section  4  of 
the  bill.    It  happens  to  be— 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 18  of  The  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:   We  moved  through  17! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  be  very  particular  about  this.  The 
minister's  amendment  is,  "I  move  that  section 
4  of  the  bill  be  amended,"  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  procedure  that  may  have  been 
followed  would  preclude  me  from  moving  a 
sub-amendment  to  section  4  of  the  bill.  I 
would  ask  you  to  decide  whether  or  not 
that- 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  we  did  deal  with  sub  17. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Now  however  you  want  to 
identify  it,  there  was  a  pause,  and  perhaps  I 
commented  on  it  at  the  time,  and  then  the 
minister  moved  his  amendment  to  18.  Cer- 
tainly, in  my  opinion,  17  has  been  carried. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  it  may  well  be  that  in  order  to  go 
through  the  sections  of  this  particular  clause, 
that  is  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dealt  with, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Chairman  that 
if  that  is  so,  this  is  not  the  amendment  we  are 
voting  on,  because  this  is  an  amendment  to 
section  4  of  the  bill.  I  suggest  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  move  a  sub-amendment  to  section  4 
of  the  bill  if  that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  it  would  not  be  a 
sub-amendment  to  the  minister's  amendment 
because  the  minister's  amendment  is  dealing 
with  section  18  of  the  Act.    Not  17. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  place  it  first  of 
all.  Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Simonett's  mo- 
tion will  please   say   "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Shall  we  stack  this  with  any  other  amend- 
ments there  might  be  in 'the  bill? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  what  we  are 
going  to   achieve  by  ringing  the  bells. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will  stack  it  because  we 
are  going  to  oppose  19. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments,  ques- 
tions or  amendments  to  any  later  section  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  On  19,  yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  talk  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Section  19  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see 
how,  at  this  stage,  we  can  possibly  support 
section  19.  Section  19  is  the  section  that 
apparently  is  supposed  to  flesh  out  the  cen- 
tral purchasing  system  and  it  gives  powers 
to  pass  regulations.  There  are  no  guide- 
lines at  all.  We  have  heard  around  here  for 
three  or  four  years  that  we  are  going  to 
have  central  purchasing  and  it  is  going  to 
be  great  and  it  is  going  to  save— I  think  it 
was  the  hon.  minister  of— what  was  Randall's 
department? 

Mr.   Nixon:    Trade  and  Development. 

Mr.  Singer:  —Trade  and  Development,  who 
told  us  how  many  umpteen  millions  of  dol- 
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lars    we   were    going   to    save   when   we    got 
started  on  this  thing. 

Mr.   B.  Newman:   It  was  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  somebody  did.  We 
were  going  to  save  money— so  much  that  he 
could  go  out  and  run  another   150  ads. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw 
your  attention  to  what  is  contained  on  page 
9785  of  Harvard  on  December  17,  1969.  My 
colleague,  the  member  for  Wellington  South 
(Mr.  Worton),  asked  this  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works: 

What  are  the  names  of  the  officials  and  their 
salaries  in  the  central  supply  division,  Department 
of  Public  Works?  What  is  the  full  cost  of  the 
operation  on  a  monthly  basis?  What  is  the  amount 
of  purchases  undertaken  by  the  division  during  the 
last    12    months? 

And  the  answer  lists  all  the  employees— 
and  I  am  going  to  make  reference  to  two 
of  them  in  a  moment— and  their  pay  salaries 
of  $19,000,  $10,000,  $11,000,  $12,000,  $14,- 
000,  I  guess  $100,000  in  salaries;  $13,000  in 
administrative  expenses.  But  the  key  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  is,  "How  much  did  they 
purchase  in  the  last  12  months?"  and  the 
answer  is  nothing.  So  that  in  the  12  months 
that  ended  presumably  in  December,  1969, 
with  all  of  this  expenditure  there  was  not 
any  central  purchasing. 

Now,  we  have  this  obscure  section  19, 
that  says:  "The  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  may  make  regulations  establishing  a 
central  purchasing  and  supply  board."  Now, 
what  have  all  these  people  been  doing? 
What  have  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Craig  and 
Mr.  Khan  and  Mr.  Kully  and  Mr.  Moreton 
and  Mr.  Organ  and  Mr.  Thompson  been 
doing  to  justify  the  salaries  they  have  been 
getting?  We  pay  these  salaries  to  those 
people  out  of  the  public  purse  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  In  the  year  1969  they  did 
not  buy  a  thing.  That  is  the  answer  that  is 
on  page  9785  in  Hansard. 

Now,  today,  November  13,  1970,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  comes  before  us  and 
says:  "Let  us  now  have  some  central  pur- 
chasing." What  has  happened  to  all  of  the 
money  we  spent?  What  has  happened  to  the 
great  and  noble  speeches  of  the  Treasurer? 
How  much  money  we  were  going  to  save? 

What  happened,  for  instance,  to  Mr. 
Clarke?  The  situation  surrounding  Mr. 
Clarke's  resignation  has  been  very  obscure. 
We  have  tried  desperately  to  get  informa- 
tion. The  Minister  of  Public  Works  gives  us 
no    answer.     I    addressed    questions    to    the 


Premier  (Mr.  Robarts)  in  tne  minister's  ab- 
sence; the  Premier  says,  "Put  it  on  the 
notice  paper."  Well,  there  it  sits  on  the 
notice  paper. 

All  we  do  know  for  sure  is  that  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  came  to  government  service  heralded 
as  the  man  who  was  going  to  set  up  this 
central  purchasing  system  after  many  years 
of  good  experience  in  Kodak,  was  going  to 
be  a  wonderful  civil  servant.  Well,  he  comes 
in,  he  collects  $19,150  for  1969.  He  does 
no  central  purchasing.  Under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances at  least,  he  and  Mr.  Kully,  his 
associate  in  the  department— and  Kully  was 
getting    $11,558    a    year— take    off. 

They  set  up  this  company  called  PEP 
Limited.  PEP  Limited  must  be  a  very  in- 
teresting enterprise  because  it  happens  that 
in  the  space  of  a  few  short  weeks  it  puts  its 
shares  out  for  a  public  offering  and  the 
shares  climb  in  a  few  short  weeks  on  this 
market  that  we  have  in  Toronto  today  from 
$1.25  a  share  to  $4.50  a  share,  which  is 
what  they  were  selling  at  yesterday. 

Now  if  all  of  that  talent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  was  available  to  government  and  all 
of  that  money  that  was  being  spent,  why 
now,  in  November  of  1970  does  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  come  before  us  and  say, 
"We  now  need  authority  to  have  regulations 
to  set  up  a  central  purchasing  system?" 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  example  of  one 
of  the  most  dismal  failures  of  government 
activity  that  has  ever  been  seen.  They  have 
talked  about  central  purchasing.  They  have 
spent  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
the  year  1969,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1970  they  come  before  us  and  say,  "Let  us 
have  some  regulations."  We  spent  all  these 
salaries,  we  spent  administrative  money,  we 
had  people  in  who  have  now  left  under  un- 
usual circumstances  that  are  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained,   and   now   we   want   regulations. 

The  minister  will  recall,  in  his  estimates  I 
asked  him  about  the  success  of  the  central 
purchasing.  In  fact  I  tried  to  elicit  information 
about  the  relations  with  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police.  As  I  recall  it,  my  form  of 
question  was:  "What  did  you  really  say  to 
Eric  Silk  and  what  did  Eric  Silk  really  say 
to  you?"  The  minister's  reply  was  to  the 
effect:  "The  government  will  be  here  long 
after  he  and  Eric  Silk  are  both  gone." 

Now,  I  know  what  happened  there.  I  know 
that  Silk  refused  to  let  central  purchasing  bin- 
any  uniforms  for  them.  Silk  wanted  to  buy  his 
own  uniforms.  And  we  found  out  before  the 
legal  bills  committee  that  it  took  15  OPP 
policemen  an  awful  lot  of  time  and  unusual 
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circumstances  to  buy  12  lawnmowers.  So 
where  is  our  central  purchasing  system?  Why 
now  do  you  come  in  and  ask  for  another 
blanket  authority,  such  regulations  as  you  see 
fit?  What  have  you  been  doing  with  our 
money  up  to  this  time?  What  did  Mr.  Clarke 
do?  What  did  Mr.  Kully  do?  Did  they  just 
sit  there  and  take  their  cheques  and  put  them 
in  their  pocket  every  week?  In  the  year  1969 
they  did  no  work. 

In  the  year  1970,  with  Clarke  and  Kully 
gone,  apparently  nothing  has  been  done.  And 
now  you  are  coming  in  and  asking  us  for 
power.  The  whole  thing  is  really  ludicrous, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
words  of  the  provincial  Treasurer  when  he 
talked  about  the  importance  of  central  pur- 
chasing meant  anything,  and  surely  if  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  meant  anything, 
this  thing  would  be  off  and  running  long 
before  now? 

And  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  take  the  people  of  Ontario 
into  their  confidence  they  would  come  in 
with  a  statute  called  "The  Central  Purchasing 
Act"  which  would  say:  "As  of  a  date,  today, 
we  will  have  a  central  purchasing  department 
or  a  branch  which  will  have  the  following 
powers."  And  they  would  not  try  to  hide  it 
by  regulation.  They  would  not  try  to  say,  "It 
is  so  mysterious  and  vague  we  cannot  explain 
it  to  you."  There  would  be  some  method  of 
establishing  a  central  purchasing  system 
throughout  the  public  service  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  possibly 
support  this  paragraph  19.  Paragraph  19 
merely  points  to  the  dramatic  failure  of  the 
government  to  wrestle  with  the  question  of 
central  purchasing.  Employees  have  come  and 
gone,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent,  nothing  has  been  achieved,  and 
now  they  are  asking  for  power  to  pass  regula- 
tions and  they  will  not  even  tell  us  what  is 
to  be  in  the  regulations.  Surely  we  cannot 
abandon,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  democratic  right 
we  have  to  control  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  and  there  is  no  more  obvious  and 
blantant  example  of  government  arrogance 
and  government  irresponsibility  than  the 
powers  that  are  asked  for  in  section  19. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  shall  be  brief,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  indeed  passing  strange  that  at  this 
late  date  the  minister  is  supposedly  asking  for 
regulatory  power  with  respect  to  central 
purchasing. 

As  a  member  of  the  public  accounts  com- 


mittee we  are  left  with  the  distinct  impres- 
sion, by  minister  after  minister  who  appears 
before  us,  that  central  purchasing  is  full 
blown,  operative,  except  perhaps  peripherally 
here  and  there  in  departments— some  depart- 
ments are  not  completely  covered  as  yet  but 
they  are  moving  in  that  direction— that  the 
thing  is  well  on  its  way.  And  yet  how  can  it 
be? 

I  always  had  the  utmost  misgivings  on 
these  pretensions  or  representations  made  to 
us  because  they  always  come  in  a  very  vague 
tenor;  are  just  alluded  to  rather  than  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Treasury,  or  whatever  agency  is 
in  front  of  us  with  respect  to  central  agency. 
Therefore,  if  the  government  is  forceful  and 
realistic  and  desires  to  cover  the  intent  here 
a  separate  statute  must  be  brought  before 
this  House  on  central  purchasing.  Then  we 
will  know  where  we  stand  and  exactly  what 
the  structure  of  that  is,  and  its  range. 
Presently  we  are  deliberately  kept  in  the 
dark  and  all  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
such  a  scheme,  I  think,  are  being  winnowed 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  I  place  the  question? 
The  question  is,  shall  section  19  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Hon.    Mr.    Simonett:    Mr.    Chairman,    if    I 
may  just  for  a  moment- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  think  there  were 
statements  made  by  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  regarding  the  purchases  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  and  actually,  you 
know,  he  misunderstands  when  I  said  that 
we  actually  do  not  spend  any  money  for 
some  other  department.  They  have  their  own 
money  and  their  own  vote.  Our  people  work 
with  them. 

Now  he  knows  as  well  as  anyone  sitting 
here  that  we  do  not  renovate  his  offices,  put 
in  furniture,  renovate  all  these  offices,  without 
somebody  purchasing  something.  Where  does 
the  furniture  come  from?  Where  do  the  uni- 
forms that  our  people  wear  come  from?  I 
did  not  like  that  impression  that  actually  we 
spent  so  many  dollars  for  help  and  had  not 
spent  a  dollar.  We  are  working  all  the  time 
and  our  people  are  busy  drawing  specifica- 
tions, although  much  of  the  money  does  not 
come  out  of  our  vote,  it  is  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

I  might  say  to  the  House  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Public  Works  to  do  the  total 
purchasing  for  this  government.  Let  us  talk 
about  Highways  for  a  minute  first.   Do  you 
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think  we  can  buy  gravel  from  this  office  over 
here?  Can  we  buy  the  tons  of  salt  that 
Highways  buy  from  this  office  over  here? 
Should  that  be  under  Public  Works?  I  think 
we  would  all  agree  and  say  no.  I  can  think 
about  reform  institutions— food  for  their  insti- 
tutions. Should  that  be  under  Public  Works 
or  should  it  be  where  it  is,  with  people  who 
are  accustomed  to  operating  reform  institu- 
tions? 

Now  there  are  many  things  in  government 
that  will  never  come  under  central  purchasing, 
but  we  are  going  to  pick  up  the  things  that 
can  be  handled  out  of  this  office  to  distribute 
to  the  other  departments  and  the  moneys  will 
never  be  in  Public  Works  votes  for  all  the 
things  we  purchase,  it  will  be  in  the  depart- 
ment where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  question- 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
speak.  The  minister  says  I  was  unfair.  Now 
let  me  read  the  question  and  the  answer 
again,  the  specific  question.  The  answer  was 
tabled— 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Sit  down  and  get  on  with  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wish  that  noisy,  stupid  min- 
ister would  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Sit  down  and  do  not  l)e 
so  arrogant.  You  have  had  your  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  thought  this  was  the 
wind  up  on  this? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  this  is  committee  and  it 
can  go  on  until  everybody  has  had  their  say 
as  many  times  as  they  want,  and  I  wish  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  would 
go  out  and  write  another  song  and  just  stop 
bothering  the  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  draw  specifically 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  question 
and  the  answer.  The  question,  as  posed  by  the 
member  for  Wellington  South,  was  this:  "What 
is  the  amount  of  purchases  undertaken  by  the 
division"— and  that  is  the  division  of  central 
purchasing— "during  the  last  12  months?"  The 
answer,  as  tabled  by  the  Premier,  is  "Nil". 

Now  I  do  not  know  how  else  you  can 
interpret  it.  If  the  minister  says  I  was  mis- 
leading the  House  then  all  I  am  doing  is 
asking  the  question  and  quoting  the  answer 
as  tabled  by  his  Prime  Minister.  Now  that  is 
the  fact;  so  that  the  whole  theory  of  central 
purchasing    has    gone    down    the    drain    and 


there  is  certainly  something  wrong  there. 
Otherwise  why  did  Clarke  and  Kully  leave? 
And  now  to  ask  us  for  all  this  blanket 
authority  is  just  ludicrous. 

The  other  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
whole  central  purchasing  scheme  has  failed 
is  because  the  back-bench  Tory  members 
would  not  allow  the  patronage  out  of  their 
hands.  That  is  why  it  has  not  been  working. 
This  government  has  not  really  had  the 
courage  to  set  up  central  purchasing  under 
proper  control,  and  now  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  set  it  out  in  a  statute,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  just  a  bunch  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands):  On 
a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
statements  that  you  make  are  untrue. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Com- 
pletely false. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  is,  shall  section 
19  stand  as  part  of  the  bill?  I  will  place  it 
more  formally. 

Those  in  favour  of  section  19  standing  as 
part  of  the  bill  will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

I  declare  section  19  then  as— 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  there  is  a  vote  against— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  see  five  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  it  was  stacked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  I  did  not  see  five 
people. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right,  so  you  did  not 
see  five  people. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  19  is  stacked  along 
with  the  others.  Are  there  any  other  com- 
ments or  questions  on  either  of  the  last  two 
sections,  5  or  6? 

All  right,  then  we  have  two  stacked  motions 
to  dispose  of. 

Call  in  the  members,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  We  have 
two  matters  to  decide.  First  of  all  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Simonett  that  section  4  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  deleting  section  18  of  the  Act 
as  contained  therein  and  substituting  the 
following  therefor: 

Section    18.     Where    under   this    or   any 

other  Act  power  or  authority  is  granted  to, 
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or  vested  in,  the  minister  other  than  the 
power  to  expropriate,  he  may  in  writing, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  delegate  that  power 
or  authority  to  the  deputy  minister  or  to 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  department 
subject  to  such  limitations,  restrictions, 
conditions  and  requirements  as  the  minister 
may  set  out  in  the  delegation. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Simonett's  mo- 
tion, which  was  approved  on  the  following 
vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  52,  the  "nays"  34. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

The  next  question  to  be  decided  is,  does 
section  19  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Those  in  favour  of  section  19  standing  as 
part  of  the  bill  will  please  rise. 

Shall  we  take  the  same  vote  on  this? 

Shall  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  reported? 

Bill  199,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  one  bill  with  certain 
amendments,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  revert  to  mo- 
tions, if  I  may  at  this  time,  and  move  that 
the  House  continue  to  sit  beyond  the  normal 
adjournment  hour  for  today.  I  understand 
there  has  been  general  agreement  and  con- 
sensus of  the  whips  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  first  of  all  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  to  revert  to  that 
order  of  business? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the 
committee  continue  to  sit  beyond  the  1 
o'clock  adjournment  hour. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fourth  order, 
House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Rowe  in  the  chair. 


THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  215,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  of  the  first 
10  sections?  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
There  are  one  or  two  points  but  I  just  can- 
not find  the  specific  section  off-hand.  Perhaps 
the  minister  might  give  me  the  answers  under 
section  1  since  they  are  of  a  somewhat  gen- 
eral nature. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  section  of 
the  bill  that  gives  the  OWRC  control  over 
surface  and  ground  waters.  Does  the  minis- 
ter construe  this  as  the  powers  being  granted 
to  the  OWRC  to  take  over  those  responsibili- 
ties that  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  and  particularly  the 
medical  officers  of  health  across  the  province 
and  particularly  in  the  resource  areas? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  section  of  the  bill,  I  think  it  is  section  9 
to  which  the  hon.  member  is  referring,  does 
not  do  that.  The  preamble  of  the  section  says 
"for  the  purposes  of  this  Act."  Therefore  if 
we,  for  example  took  over  jurisdiction  or 
responsibility  for  installation  of  septic  sys- 
tems, we  would  have  to  specifically  spell  that 
out  so  that  this  does  not  include  either  rec- 
reation or  flood  control  or  drainage,  or  say 
farm  use  for  livestock  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments,  questions 
or  amendments  to  any  section  of  this  bill? 
The  hon.  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside. 
What  section? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  2,  subsection  2,  part  2. 
I  move  that  section  2,  subsection  2,  part  2  of 
Bill  215  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "commission"  the  words  "of  whom  at 
least  one  shall  be  a  qualified  ecologist  inde- 
pendent of  government  and  industry." 

Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:    Perhaps  the  hon.  member 

would  just  pause  for  a  moment  until  I  place 

the  motion  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Burr  moves  that  section  2,  subsection 
2,  part  2  of  Bill  215,  be  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "commission,"  the  words  "of 
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whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  qualified  ecolo- 
gist  independent  of  government  and  indus- 
try." The  hon.  member  for  Sandwich-River- 
side. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day.  I  should 
like  merely  to  remind  you  that  the  state  of 
California  has  a  new  water  quality  control 
Act  which  has  been  operative  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  For  each  of  their  regional 
boards,  on  which  there  are  nine  members, 
they  specify  that  each  of  six  of  them  must  be 
associated  with  various  occupations  or  disci- 
plines. For  example  water  supply,  irrigated 
agriculture,  industrial  water  use,  municipal 
government,  county  government.  The  one 
that  I  wanted  to  draw  your  attention  to 
especially  is:  "a  responsible  non-governmental 
organization  associated  with  recreation,  fish 
or  wildlife."  I  feel  that  this  Act  should  in- 
clude a  definite  safeguard  that  we  do  have 
an  ecologist  wh;>  is  qualified  and  independent 
of  the  government  and  of  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  it  certainly  is  my  intention  to  have 
someone  who  is  a  conservationalist  or  one 
who  is  qualified  in  environmental  matters. 
However,  it  may  be  difficult  to  define  a  quali- 
fied ecologist.  As  far  as  I  know  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  degree  in  ecology  at  the 
present  time.  Anybody  that  we  might  appoint 
to  fill  this  particular  position  may  be  subject 
to  some  controversy  or  debate,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  see  that  happen,  particularly  if 
we  do  feel  he  is  a  good  ecologist  or  con- 
servationalist. 

One  of  the  reasons,  I  might  say  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  enlarging  the  commission  is  to  have 
a  person  of  this  nature  on  the  commission. 
We  have  a  doctor  now  who  is  a  qualified 
conservationalist,  past  chairman  of  a  con- 
servation authority.  We  have  an  architect. 
We  have  a  farmer.  We  have  a  man  who  is 
an  economist  and  we  have  a  business  man. 
So  I  would  think  that  it  is  natural  now  that 
we  would  extend  or  reach  out  to  a  university 
or  something  like  that  and  have  somebody 
who  would  be  a  qualified  ecologist. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Burr's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it  and  I 
consider  the  motion  lost. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  any 
section  up  to  section  11? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  On 
section  5,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  on  section  5. 

Mr.  Good:  Could  the  minister  inform  us 
what  powers  that  were  formerly  held  by 
commission  members  they  will  be  able  to 
delegate  now  to  officers  under  those  sections 
of  the  Act  as  designated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sections 
are  sort  of  administrative  sections.  For 
example,  water-taking  permits,  regulating  the 
flowing  of  wells,  permits  for  aquatic  herbi- 
cides, permits  for  drilling  wells,  licence  for 
well  drillers,  waterworks  approval  certificates, 
sewage  works  approval  certificates,  notice  of 
hearings  and  things  like  that  really  are  at  the 
administrative  level. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions,  com- 
ments or  amendments  up  to  section  11?  If 
not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Mr.  Good:  Section  9,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  9,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  The  provisions  here,  giving  the 
OWRC  control  over  all  waters  and  ground 
waters  in  Ontario,  would  this  apply  to  powers 
now  held  by  The  Department  of  Health  in 
relating  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  just  asked 
me  that  question. 

Mr.  Good:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  just  asked  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Good:  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  What  was  the 
answer? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  has  an 
amendment  to  section  11. 

Mr.  Good:  Oh,  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
amend  subsection  1  of  section  27(a)  of  the 
Act  as  proposed  in  section  11  of  the  bill  by 
adding,  after  the  word  "may"  in  the  sixth 
line,  the  words  "with  the  approval  of  the 
minister."  This  is  on  page  5  of  the  bill-so 
that  it  reads  consistently. 
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We  start  out,  as  the  hon.  members  will 
note,  "with  the  approval  of  the  minister  the 
commission  may  by  order,  prohibit"  and  so 
on.  So  I  would  like  to  put  the  same  words 
after  the  word  "may"  in  the  sixth  line. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Shall  section  11  as  amended  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Section  11,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions, comments  or  amendments  to  any  other 
section  of  this  bill?  If  not,  shall  the  bill  as 
amended  be  reported? 

Bill  211,  as  amended,  reported. 

MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  231,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  21,  An  Act  to  Amend 
The  Municipal  Act.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions, comments  or  amendments  up  to  section 
5  of  the  bill? 

Mr.   Good:    Yes,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  On  section  1,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  few  questions  regarding  this  section, 
which  gives  the  municipality  power  to  pass 
bylaws  to  appoint  chief  administrative 
officers. 

We  have  had  city  managers  operating  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  in  many  municipali- 
ties, and  I  am  wondering  if  they  have  pre- 
viously just  been  hired  under  the  general 
authority  of  hiring  sufficient  staff  or  officers 
and  services  as  may  be  necessary  in  a  munici- 
pality? Why  then  is  there  special  designa- 
tion here?  Is  it  because— if  I  may  refer 
briefly  to  section  3,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
ties  in  with  this— is  it  because  he  will  be 
separate  and  apart  and  that  he  may  not 
be  dismissed  without  hearing  of  council;  and 
if  he  be  offered  that  special  protection  of 
tenure  of  office,  why? 

I  would  like  to  ask  first,  is  there  such 
provision  for  other  officers,  say  clerk-treas- 
urer and  engineer  in  a  municipal  setup?  Are 
they  granted  the  same  privileges  and  in  fact 
is  this  section  merely  putting  into  legisla- 
tion the  practice  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time? 


My  other  question  then  deals  with  munici- 
palities that  are  run  by  a  co-ordinating  group 
of  officers.  What  legislation  is  there  provid- 
ing for  that?    I  am  just  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  have 
some  problems  with  section  1.  I  want  to 
know  who  requested  that  this  definition  be 
put  in  there.  I  think  that  as  we  move  into 
regional  government  the  people  designated 
as  chief  administrative  officers  are  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  lot  of  power.  Even  tak- 
ing the  limited  definition  that  the  minister 
has  put  in  there,  we  are  sort  of  interposing 
another  block  in  the  way  of  people  getting 
at  their  elected  people.  When  we  take  a 
look  at  large  municipalities,  we  find  that 
they  have  already  set  up  such  things  as  legal 
departments  and  planning  departments  with 
very  qualified  people  at  the  head. 

I  seriously  wonder  about  setting  up  such 
a  function  as  an  administrative  officer,  who 
is  then  going  to  have  complete  control  over 
all  of  the  experts,  though  he  may  himself 
not  be  an  expert  in  anything.  I  realize  that 
perhaps  this  certainly  is  not  mandatory,  but 
in  my  view  it  is  going  to  create  animosities 
as  municipalities  form  into  regions.  Invari- 
ably we  are  going  to  find  tremendous  con- 
flict between  existing  municipal  officials,  as 
to  who  is  going  to  become  this  individual 
with  the  tremendous  power. 

I  wonder  if  we  should  be  encouraging  fur- 
ther administrative  officers  at  municipal 
levels;  whether,  at  least  at  this  time,  we 
should  be  encouraging  it;  or  whether  we 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be  talking  about  this 
only  as  it  applies  in  regions.  Maybe  this 
will  work  in  the  larger  areas  of  administra- 
tion, but  I  cannot  help  wondering  what  hap- 
pens in  the  smaller  areas  that  make  up  the 
large  region— whether  the  city  of  Hamilton 
or  Burlington  or  any  number  of  other  places, 
using  them  as  examples— if  they  set  up  chief 
administrative  officers  and  then  we  have  a 
regional  government  setup  on  top  of  this, 
what  function  might  this  chief  administrative 
officer  then  fulfil?  How  much  jurisdiction  will 
he  have  in  the  overall  administration  of  the 
region?  I  think  that  we  are  creating  an 
opportunity  for  municipalities  to  have  very 
highly  paid  people  in  positions  where  they 
will  be  imposing  their  will  on  people  with 
much  more  expertise  in  the  actual  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  municipality. 

I  wonder  just  what  brought  this  about;  I 
am  curious  to  know. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs):  This  is  a  permissive  section, 
of   course.     I   suppose   it   recognizes,    as    the 
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member  for  Waterloo  North  points  out,  a 
fact  of  life.  City  managers  were  introduced 
in  this  province,  I  suppose  as  long  as  40 
years  ago.  My  own  city  of  Chatham  was  one 
of  the  very  first. 

To  answer  the  member's  question  specifi- 
cally, in  some  cases  it  has  simply  been  done 
by  bylaw  and  in  other  cases,  for  example  in 
the  city  of  Chatham,  it  is  part  of  The  City  of 
Chatham  Act.  I  think  it  is  contained  in  a 
number  of  other  private  pieces  of  legislation. 

For  the  most  part,  perhaps  spelling  it  out 
somewhat  differently,  I  suppose  the  key 
section  is  really  section  3,  rather  than  section 
1,  which  gives  the  chief  administrative  officer 
the  protection  which  other  designated 
officials  of  the  municipality  have  always  had, 
namely  the  clerk-treasurer  and  the  engineer. 

We  have  moved  away  in  the  regional 
legislation  from  designating  the  officers  of 
the  corporation,  leaving  this  up  to  them. 
However,  in  each  piece  we  have  made  the 
appointment  of  a  chief  administrative  officer 
an  option  with  this  kind  of  protection,  and 
this  particular  section  1  is  lifted  from  the 
regional  legislation.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  has  been  requested  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
among  others,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Administrators,  I 
think  their  title  is,  of  whom  there  are  about 
30  or  40  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  County 
administrators,  city  managers,  chief  admini- 
strative officers— they  are  called  by  a  variety 
of  names. 

We  are  doing  a  little  bit  of  work- 
not  nearly  enough  work,  I  would  admit 
on  this— in  the  department  to  investigate 
appropriate  forms  of  government,  desirable 
forms  of  government.  Personally,  I  suppose 
because  I  served  in  a  city-manager  type  of 
government  or  council-manager  type  govern- 
ment, I  am  strong  on  it,  but  I  would  not 
attempt  to  enforce  its  adoption  on  the  mu- 
nicipalities because  the  conditions  in  munic- 
ipalities vary  a  great  deal.  But  I  have  made 
the  comparison  that  for  a  council  or  a 
mayor  to  manage  a  municipality  without  a 
chief  administrative  officer  is  very  much,  in 
my  way  of  thinking,  like  trying  to  run  a 
department  of  government  without  a  deputy 
minister.  I  simply  do  not  think  it  would 
work. 

The  function  of  council,  of  course,  or  of 
the  Legislature  or  of  cabinet,  is  policy-set- 
ting. The  function  of  a  chief  administrative 
officer  or,  for  that  matter  a  clerk,  general 
class  one,  is  to  carry  out  the  policy  as  laid 
down  by  the  elected  body.  In  departments  of 


government  there  needs  to  be  a  funnelling 
up  to  the  deputy  minister.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  desirable  thing  in  a  municipality 
as  well,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  impose 
that  kind  of  a  situation.  It  happens,  in  actual 
fact,  in  many  municipalities  in  any  case. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  variation,  of 
course,  where  there  is  a  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee in  two  or  three  municipalities,  made 
up  of  perhaps  the  two  or  three  senior  admin- 
istrators. The  alternative,  of  course,  in  some 
of  the  large  municipalities  is  where  you  have 
eight,  and  10  and  12  department  heads 
reporting  to  the  mayor  or  directly  to  the 
council.  I  personally  do  not  think  this  is  a 
good  situation  but  these  are  things  which 
municipalities  will  experiment  with  from  time 
to  time. 

The  simple  answer  to  your  question  is  that 
this  is  simply  a  recognition,  I  think,  of  things 
which  have  already  happened.  I  think  it  is 
important  enough  that  The  Municipal  Act 
should  recognize  its  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions or  comments  up  to  section  11? 

Mr.  Good:  On  section  4,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Up  to  section  5,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  3? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister if  he  has  given  consideration  to  includ- 
ing in  this  section  the  chief  legal  officers  of 
municipalities,  whether  he  does  not  believe 
that  they  also  should  fall  into  the  category  of 
people  who  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  with- 
out the  right  of  a  hearing  by  the  council 
and/or  the  committee  of  the  whole  council. 
Many  of  the  larger  municipalities,  as  we  go 
into  regional  government,  are  going  to  hire 
lawyers,  if  they  do  not  already  have  them, 
and  those  that  already  have  them  will  main- 
tain them— lawyers,  solicitors,  city  solicitors— 
who  ought  to  have  the  opportunity,  in  the 
event  that  they  are  going  to  be  dismissed,  of 
an  appeal  to  the  council;  and  they  do  not 
have  that. 

Mr.  Good:  Lawyers  can  look  after  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  may  be  so,  but  I  think 
that  their  responsibilities  are  getting  larger 
and  larger  as  the  years  go  by  and  the  deci- 
sions they  are  having  to  make  become  more 
technical.  It  would  seem  that  the  minister 
might  consider  adding  this  to  the  section. 
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For  that  reason  I  would  move  an  amend- 
ment to  section  3.  Add  to  the  second  line, 
after  the  word  "engineer,"  "or  chief  legal 
officer,"  so  that  the  section  would  read:  "No 
chief  administrative  officer,  clerk,  treasurer 
or  engineer  or  chief  legal  officer  shall  be 
dismissed  from  office  except  after  a  hearing 
by  the  council  or  a  committee  of  the  whole 
council,  if  requested  by  the  officer  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Does  the  mem- 
ber know  why  that  is?  The  minister  is  a  little 
biased  against  lawyers. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  but  a  lot  are  higher  than 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Deans  that 
section  3  be  amended  by  adding  to  the 
second  line,  after  "engineer,"  "or  chief  legal 
officer." 

Does  the  hon.  minister  care  to  comment 
on  the  motion? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  I  would  like 
to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sarnia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  concerns  me,  of 
course,  is  the  use  of  the  words  "chief  legal 
officer."  It  might  be  that— 

Mr.  Deans:  Chief  solicitor? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  This  is  the  problem.  The 
member  did  not  say  city  solicitor  and  one  of 
the  things  that  is  going  to  cause  concern  is 
that  these  other  officers  are  defined  in  the 
Act.  We  know  that  the  clerk  is  and  the 
treasurer  is,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
definition  of  chief  legal  officer. 

I  see  some  merit,  I  suppose,  in  affording 
the  chief  legal  officer  right  of  appeal  to  the 
municipal  council,  but  I  see  a  definite  techni- 
cal problem  in  the  wording.  The  member  is 
going  to  have  to  amend  the  rest  of  the  statute 
to  define  who  is  the  chief  legal  officer. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  And  of  course  in 
many  municipalities  there  is  no  such  animal. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  many  municipalities  there 
is  no  chief  administrator. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  right,  but  it 
has  not  been  defined  in  the  Act,  as  my  friend 
from  Sarnia  points  out. 

No,  the  original  question  was  had  I  ever 
thought  of  including  this,  and  I  must  say  it 
has  never  crossed  my  mind  to  add  to  this 
section   particularly.   It  used   to   include  the 


assessment  commissioner,  which  was  deleted 
a  year  or  so  ago,  I  suppose  with  the  provin- 
cial assumption  of  assessment. 

No,  we  have  not  thought  about  it.  We 
have  had  no  request  to  do  so.  My  own 
experience  would  be  that  lawyers  are  pretty 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Those    in    favour    of    Mr. 
Dean's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  questions  or  com- 
ments to  section  4  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Good:  Section  4,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  On  section  4,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  municipal  pensions  have  been  set  up  by 
bylaw  and  by  private  bills,  I  think,  since 
OMERS  has  come  in.  If  there  is  a  possibility 
that  these  will  eventually  entirely  pass  out 
of  the  picture,  could  not  municipalities,  say 
pay  a  lump  sum  into  OMERS  or  have  legis- 
lation that  would  require  them  to  vest  all 
their  private  pension  plans  into  OMERS  for 
their  municipal  employees,  which  in  the  end 
result  would  probably  be  a  better  scheme 
for  them.  It  may  cost  the  muncipality  a  little 
money  to  turn  over  their  schemes  to  OMERS 
so  that  it  could  be  administered  from  there. 

Failing  that  of  course,  the  amendment  here 
which  allows  half  of  the  retirement  allowance 
to  go  to  the  surviving  spouse  I  think  is  a 
very  worthwhile  addition  to  the  municipal 
contracts,  which  in  most  cases  probably  do 
not  have  that  clause  in  them  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  move 
an  amendment.  I  am  just  writing  it  at  the 
moment. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister  that  it 
should  be  an  amount  not  less  than  one  half, 
rather  than  not  exceeding  one  half.  Just  let 
me  finish  writing  it  and  then  I  will  send  it  to 
you,  okay? 

I  will  wait  until  you  read  it.  I  have  moved 

the  amendment. 
> 

Mr.     Chairman:     Mr.     Deans    moves    that 

section  4  be  amended  by  deleting  in  the  fifth 
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line  "not  exceeding"  and  replacing  with  the 
words  "not  less  than." 
The  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
scti us  to  me  that  there  should  be  room  for 
negotiation.  I  think  the  intent  of  the  section 
is  to  permit  50  per  cent  to  be  payable  to  a 
widow,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  in 
any  way  preclude  the  possibility  of  negoti- 
ating a  larger  amount. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  left  up  to  the 
council  and  to  the  people  involved— whether 
they  be  represented  by  a  trade  union  or 
whether  they  be  individuals— to  negotiate  with 
the  council  the  amount  of  the  pension  that 
should  be  received.  For  that  reason  I  believe 
that  we  should  set  the  minimum  rather  than 
the  maximum  amount  in  the  statute. 

I  think  that  if  it  is  decided  through  negoti- 
ation that  it  should  be  75  per  cent  or  60  per 
cent  or  any  other  figure  then  this  should  be 
permissible.  I  would  say  to  the  minister  that 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  accept  that  and 
that  we  would  have  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  50  per  cent,  subject  to  any  negotiation 
permitting  it  to  be  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  member, 
on  reflection,  will  not  agree  with  it. 

I  think  spouse's  pensions  are  usually  one 
half  of  the  amount;  seldom,  to  my  knowledge, 
are  they  higher.  That  is  the  normal  figure.  By 
saying  that  they  must  be  half  you  may  well 
hurt  some  surviving  spouses  because  the 
council  may  decide,  in  their  wisdom,  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  25  per  cent  pension 
to  a  certain  person  but  they  are  damned  if 
they  are  going  to  pay  50  per  cent  and  they 
would  end  up  doing  nothing. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Those    in    favour    of    Mr. 
Deans'  motion  please  say  "aye". 
Those  opposed  please  say  "nay". 
I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Mr.  Good:  Woidd  you  answer  my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Oh  yes.  I  assume  that 
this  is  done  from  time  to  time,  but  I  think- 
most  councils,  having  not  properly  funded 
this  amount  over  the  years  or  not  funded  it, 
would  prefer  to  go  on  paying  it  out  in  an 
annual  amount  rather  than  in  a  lump  sum 
payment  which  might  be  quite  large  in  the 
year  they  did  it.  So  I  think  most  of  them 
are  paying  it  out.  This  section,  of  course,  will 
eventually  disappear. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  has  an 
amendment  to  section  5. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  move  that  section 
302  of  the  Act  as  set  out  in  section  5  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  "fixed  term" 
in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  eleventh  lines  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance 
"term." 

In  other  words,  dropping  the  word  "fixed". 

This  has  been  recommended  to  us  by  some 
of  the  investment  officers  since  the  bill  was 
introduced.  The  description  "fixed  term"  is 
commonly  interpreted  to  mean  having  one 
term  only  to  maturity  with  no  provision  for 
an  alternative  earlier  payment  date.  The  word 
"term"  in  this  connection  may  be  interpreted 
to  mean  the  longest  term  of  an  investment 
and  not  to  preclude  an  alternative  earlier 
repayment  date.  It  gives  a  little  more  flexi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  When  I  showed  this  section  to 
the  investment  people  of  the  trust  companies 
they  were  more  than  pleased  that  they  were 
now  being  included  in  the  institutions  with 
which  municipalities  could  invest  their  short- 
term  money.  In  fact,  I  rather  surmised  that 
this  practice  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years  and  this  now  makes  it  legal  in  some 
other  municipalities  perhaps. 

I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  implications 
of  the  removing  of  the  "fixed  term",  but  I 
would  suppose  municipalities  could  get  down 
to  30  days,  60  days  and  maybe  even  a  frac- 
tion of  a  monthly  term  basis,  in  which  time 
their  moneys— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  Good:  —could  be  returned  if  they  had 
sudden  need  for  them.  But  by  and  large,  I 
think  all  people  are  quite  happy  to  see  this 
section  included  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 
Carried. 

Shall  the  section  as  amended  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 
Carried. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  further 
comments  or  questions  to  any  section  of  this 
bill?  If  not,  shall  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
reported? 
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Mr.  Good:  Wait  a  minute.  Yes,  section  7, 
clause  four  which  widens  the  powers  of  by- 
laws that  may  be  passed  regarding  littering. 

Will  this  now  mean  that  there  will  be  better 
control  over  the  cleaning  up  of  old  auto 
wrecks  from  private  yards?  Did  this  have  to 
be  done  through  the  planning  bylaws  before? 
If  not,  will  this  give  municipalities  direct 
control  and  require  people  to  clean  up 
premises? 

The  other  thing  I  am  wondering  about  is 
whether  this  will  mean  that  municipalities 
will  have  better  control  over  condemned 
buildings,  burned-out  buildings  and  things  of 
that  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  just  speaking 
very  broadly,  we  amended  the  Act  one  or  two 
years  ago  to  make  it— if  a  bylaw  were  passed— 
an  offence  to  litter  on  private  property.  I 
compare  it  with  the  "no  littering"  signs  on 
the  highways.  In  effect  it  became  an  offence 
to  litter  somebody  else's  property. 

This  amendment  now  makes  it  an  offence 
as  well  to  litter  on  public  property  which  was 
excluded  the  first  time— why  I  do  not  know. 
But  with  this  amendment  passed,  the  munici- 
pality can  pass  a  bylaw  to  make  it  an  offence 
to  litter  on  their  own  property,  on  public 
property  or  on  private  property. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further 
questions? 

Mr.  Good:  Under  the  same  section;  the 
regulations  broadening  the  prohibition  on 
signs. 

Previously  bylaws  could  regulate  the  erect- 
ing of  signs.  This  amendment  will  now  mean 
that  any  sign  which  is  hanging  at  present 
time  and  contravenes  the  bylaw  must  either 
be  taken  down  or  made  to  comply  within 
three  years. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  has  given 
any  consideration  to  instances  where  signs 
are  on  a  rental  contract  which  may  have 
longer  than  a  three-year  duration.  Maybe  an 
owner  of  an  establishment  might  have  a 
rental  contract;  many  of  these  large  signs  are 
on  rental  agreements. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  Yonge  Street 
when  it  was  a  neon  jungle  in  Toronto  all 
agree  on  how  much  better  its  appearance  is 
now.  The  regulation  of  signs  is  important. 
Before  they  had  to  be  caught  just  as  they 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  were  replaced. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  break- 
ing maybe  a  contractual  agreement  in  getting 
rid  of  non-conforming  signs  in  an  area.  This 
is  a  pretty  drastic  regulation,  you  know,  be- 


cause we  do  not  make  people  get  rid  of  non- 
conforming buildings. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  very  reasonable 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  hardship 
and  expense  that  is  involved.  I  see  no  pro- 
vision here,  where  a  person  has  a  sign  with 
a  contractual  agreement  for  which  he  is 
going  to  be  liable  for  five  or  10  years  in  the 
future,  to  protect  that  man  against  the  mon- 
etary loss  that  he  is  going  to  have  from  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  had  this  argument  in  the 
private  bills  committee,  two  sessions  ago  I 
think  it  was.  I  think  we  all  recognize  the 
problem  of  pollution  by  signs.  Walk  up  and 
down  most  any  main  street  in  any  town  and 
you  find  signs  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  de- 
scriptions and  colours  all  over  the  place. 

I  have  always  wondered  who  was  going 
to  be  able  to  determine  what  was  a  proper 
sign  and  what  was  not.  We  had  this  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee.  Who  is  going  to 
decide  what  is  acceptable  and  what  is  not? 
And  how  they,  what  they— 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  The 
council! 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  that  is  fine  except  that 
they  too  have  their  biases. 

Mr.  Bui  lb  rook:  We  all  have.  We  cannot 
legislate  biases  away.  That  is  unfortunate, 
but- 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  just  coming  to  this.  I 
think  that  the  three-year  period  that  was 
spoken  about  perhaps  in  many  instances  does 
not  allow  enough  time  once  the  decisions  are 
made,  to  change  the  sign.  The  people  in- 
volved may  not  be  able,  during  that  period, 
to  have  the  sign  changed  or  taken  down,  for 
whatever  reason. 

It  is  simply  at  the  whim  of  an  individual 
whether  he  likes  the  sign  or  not.  That  is 
just  what  it  amounts  to.  It  is  a  whim  of  two 
or  three  people  to  take  a  look  and  say  this 
kind  of  sign  is  acceptable  and  that  kind  is 
not. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Are  they  not  democratically 
elected  people  who  make  these  decisions? 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  necessarily,  not  if  they  are 
the  chief  administrative  officer. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:    Oh  I  see. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  not  necessarily  those 
people.  I  think  that  there  has  to  be  oppor- 
tunity for  the  clearing  up  of  some  of  the 
more   obnoxious  ones.    But  I   think  that  we 
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are  leaving  a  lot  of  avenues  open  for  people's 
bias  to  show  through.  I  worried  about  it 
then  and  I  still  do.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
see  a  lot  of  people  being  put  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  hardship  because  someone  does 
not  happen  to  like  the  colour  of  their  sign. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  It  is  black 
and  red  the  member  does  not  like. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
any  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  share  some  of  the 
reservations  that  have  been  expressed  oppo- 
site. But  I  think,  basically,  that  this  is  a  step 
forward.  It  has  been,  of  course,  requested  by 
the  borough  of  Scarborough,  and  endorsed  by 
other  municipalities.  We  feel  it  is  time  to 
move  on  this.  We  are  all  aware  of  what  the 
member  for  Wentworth  called  the— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Visual  pollution. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —visual  pollution 
caused  by  signs.  I  think  one  of  the  great 
delights  of  our  Canadian  highways  system,  of 
the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway  as  compared 
to  the  freeways  in  the  United  States,  is  that 
we  have  been  blessed  with  no  signs. 

Mr.  Good:  What  about  five  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  worry  a  little  bit 
about  the  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  we  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  council  by  bylaw  to  decide 
what  is  an  acceptable  sign  or  otherwise.  I 
think  one  will  probably  find  a  pretty  vigilant 
sign  lobby— chambers  of  commerce  and  so 
on— which  are  going  to  get  into  the  act. 

I  would  think  that  if  there  were  contrac- 
tual relationships  between  the  owner  and 
the  sign  company  that  a  council  would  take 
that  into  account  and  perhaps  make  excep- 
tions in  their  bylaw  for  those  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  will  be  glad  to  take  a  look  at 
that  and  if  it  requires  a  further  amendment 
at  the  next  session  to  worry  about  that  sort 
of  thing,  let  us  do  it.  I  would  hate  to  leng- 
then out  the  three  years  to  five  years  or  to 
10  years  or  whatever  the  appropriate  figure 
is. 

Today,  unfortunately  perhaps,  we  are  living 
in  that  kind  of  an  age  in  which  three  years 
seems  like  a  long  time  to  get  rid  of  some- 
thing which  is  undesirable.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  done,  really,  three  years  sounds  like  a 
long  time  even  though  there  may  be  some 
problems  associated  with  it.  Let  us  try  it, 
and  if  some  problems  develop  we  can  bring 
in  some  amendments. 


Mr.  Deans:  Could  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion? I  recall  the  argument  in  the  committee 
and  we  talked  about  election  signs.  How  are 
they  covered  in  this  particular  section?  Are 
they  taken  care  of?  * 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  are  covered 
really  in  the  existing  section  which  gives 
authority  to  prohibit  signs. 

Mr.  Deans:  So,  it  would  then  be  possible 
for  a  bylaw  to  be  passed  that  prohibited  the 
erection  of  election  signs. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  7  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  questions  or  com- 
ments on  any  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  BuLlbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
consider  reverting  for  a  moment  to  section 
6?  We  got  onto  section  7  in  a  hurry  there 
and  I  did  want  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  dislike  being  sticky  about 
this  thing,  but  we  do  have  the  rules. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  All  right,  sir,  I  will  abide 
by  your  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions or  comments  on  any  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
section  8. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  8. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes.  As  I  interpret  it,  would 
this  be  prohibiting  mobile  canteens  on  our 
roads  and  streets? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No;  the  council  can 
now  pass  bylaws,  and  have  by  private  legis- 
lation and  by  general  legislation,  to  do  all 
the  things  that  are  listed  in  section  8.  There 
are  some  additional  words  added  in  section 
8.  I  have  forgotten  which  ones  they  are— iced 
milk  or  other  ice  confectioneries  and  some- 
thing else— popcorn,  I  think.  It  simply  adds 
to  the  section  about  three  commodities  which 
were  not  previously  there  and  which  in  some 
instances  have  been  put  in  by  private  legisla- 
tion. This  should  last  for  about  two  more 
years;  until  somebody  finds  something  else 
to  sell,  and  then  it  will  have  to  be  amended 
again  I  guess. 

Section  8  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  or 
questions  on  any  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Good:  On  section  11,  I  would  like  to 
make  sure  that  I  understand  that  properly. 
Does  that  mean,  if  a  township  owes  a  county 
rate  to  a  county,  that  they  are  liable  for  any 
deficiency,  that  they  have  to  pay  the  full 
payment  to  the  county  even  though  their 
deficiency  is  caused  by  the  inability  to  collect 
certain  taxes,  or  their  inability  to  collect  full 
revenue  from  the  Bell  Telephone  because  of 
the  existing  legislation,  or  their  inability  to 
collect  because  of  abatements  and  cancella- 
tions of  taxes?  They  are  excluded  from  having 
to  pay  their  full  amount  if  they  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  their  taxes  due  to  some 
one  who  has  appealed  on  the  sickness  and 
poverty  section  or  under  the  gross  error 
section  of  the  Act?  Is  that  the  proper  inter- 
pretation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Sickness  and  extreme 
poverty,  and  this  year's  amendment  re  undue 
burden,  simply  means  if  a  council  writes  off 
taxes  under  either  of  those  sections  that  is 
the  end  of  it.  In  other  words  it  comes  out  of 
the  coffers  of  Waterloo  and  no  part  of  it  is 
charged  back  to  the  Waterloo  board  of  edu- 
cation or  to  the  Waterloo  health  unit  or  the 
Waterloo  welfare  home  for  the  aged;  it  ends 
it  right  there.  If  one  is  writing  off  money  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion probably  should  do  it.  The  amounts  of 
money  which  have  been  written  off  under 
this  section  have  always  been  very  small- 
very  small  indeed— in  all  municipalities.  It 
simply  means  the  council  is  going  to  do  it; 
it  comes  out  of  that  particular  pocket  rather 
than  a  number  of  pockets.  It  can  even  get 
into  the  situation  where  there  are  govern- 
ment grants  involved.  This  cuts  the  book- 
keeping right  then  and  there  and  says  "that's 
it." 

Mr.  Good:  Why  arc  the  Bell  Telephone 
mentioned?  Because  of  their  limitations  on 
the  five  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  but  they  would 
not  be  covered  by  this. 

Mr.  Good:  Well  they  are  mentioned  in 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   But  (d)  and  (g)   do 

not    include    it,    I    do    not    think.     No,    they 
would  not   be   affected   by  this   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions  on 
any  other  sections? 

Bill  231,  as  amended,  reported. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nixon:  For  once  we  do  not  ask  for 
leave. 

Hon.  R.  F.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Leave  for  what? 

Mr.  Nixon:  To  sit  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  work  with  you.    Goodbye. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  committee  thanks 
you  for  your  veiy  courteous  devotion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you. 

Hon.   Mr.  Welch:   A  wonderful  Chairman. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  begs  to  report  two 
bills  with  certain  amendments. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD    READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  third  reading  of  Bill  167,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act, 
I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  group  in  this  Legislature  to  finally 
put  on  the  record  our  unalterable  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  I  will  be  quite  brief,  as  most  of 
the  pertinent  principal  clauses  of  the  bill 
have  been  dealt  with  extremely  thoroughly— 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
On  orders  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Oh  the 
minister  should  go  on  home.  We  can  do 
without  him  today. 

Mr.  Peacock:  The  Minister  of  Revenue 
made  no  contribution  whatsoever  to  the  de- 
bate of  this  bill;  I  doubt  very  much  if  he 
made  any  contribution  to  the  consideration 
that  was  given  in  cabinet  to  the  bill  either, 
because  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  thought- 
lessly, hastily  and  ill-advised  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  come  before  us  this  session.  Sec- 
tion   after    section   had    to   be    recalled    and 
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rewritten  because  the  language  was  defec- 
tive—the language  itself,  never  mind  the 
principles  expressed   in   it. 

Among  those  principles  in  which  the  bill 
was  defective  was  the  complete  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  way  in  which  indus- 
trial relations  and  collective  bargaining  ma- 
chinery in  this  province  would  deal  with 
the  impact  of  technological  change  on  the 
work  force  in  the  plant  or  plants  on  the 
matter  of  transfers  of  employment  from  one 
plant  to  another  within  the  province  or  be- 
yond. 

On  the  entire  situation  within  the  con- 
struction industry  we  were  faced  with  a 
bill  written  substantially  for  that  situation, 
with  all  kinds  of  little  bits  and  pieces  hang- 
ing on  to  it,  when  what  we  should  have 
had  presented  to  us  was  in  fact  a  separate 
and  distinct  piece  of  legislation  dealing 
with  the  construction  labour  relations  situ- 
ation in  the  province.  , 

We  did  not  get  that,  and  in  the  standing 
committee  on  labour  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred  we  received  neither  from  the  minis- 
ter, nor  I  must  say  by  way  of  many  of  the 
presentations,  any  background  material  of 
the  type  that  would  have  been  of  assistance 
to  the  committee  in  making  an  assessment 
on  the  need  and  application  for  the  various 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  would  have  thought  it  much  more  appro- 
priate, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  would  have  put  to  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  the  recommen- 
dation that  a  select  committee  of  this  House 
be  established  to  consider  a  major  review 
and  overhaul  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
in  die  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  long  over- 
due. This  is  the  first  approach  to  revision 
in  10  years,  although  we  have  had  three 
major  task  forces  on  labour  relations  in  the 
country— the  Woods,  Crispo-Goldenberg  and 
the  Rand  reports.  And  in  no  instance  was 
there  a  coherent,  unified  approach  to  revis- 
ion in  any  way  linked  to  any  of  those  major 
task  force  investigations  of  labour  relations 
in  the  province. 

What  we  could  well  have  used,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  study  of  the  type  chaired 
by  the  Minister  of  Revenue  when  he  was 
the  private  member  for  London  South. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Filkey  (Oshawa):   No  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  is  out  of  order  on 
third  reading:  it  has  to  be  directly  on  tha 
bill. 


Mr.  Pilkey:  It  is  on  the  bill.  It  is  right  on 
the  principle. 

Mr.  Peacock:  The  Minister  of  Revenue  is 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  indeed  directly  on  the  bill  and  its 
deficiencies.  At  third  reading  it  is  the  second 
opportunity  to  debate  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  we  are  talking  about  deficiencies  in 
it  and  the  reasons  for  which  we  voted  against 
it  on  second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  cannot  talk 
about  select  committees. 

Mr.  Peacock:  I  am  saying  that  the  work 
of  the  standing  committee  was  not  adequately 
supported  by  the  minister  or  his  staff;  it  was 
not  adequately  supported  by  the  government. 
There  were  no  reviews,  no  statistics,  no 
studies— nothing  was  brought  to  us  by  way 
of  amendments  to  deficiencies— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  is  not  talk- 
ing directly  to  the  bill;   he  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Peacock:  —found  in  Bill  167  dealing 
with  construction  labour  relations.  We  had 
hearsay   evidence    throughout. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member,  of  course, 
pointed  out  that  he  was  merely  going  to  re- 
iterate his  party's  stand.  The  minute  he 
starts  going  into  detail,  as  he  is  doing  now, 
he  is  becoming  repetitious  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  debated  in  this  House.  I  would 
ask  that  he  follow  his  original  assertion  that 
he  was  reiterating  the  stand  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Pilkey:   He  sure  is. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  reference 
is  to  the  hearsay  evidence.  I  do  not  recall 
having  alluded  to  that  in  the  committee  con- 
sideration, because  of  course  we  were  deal- 
ing there  with  the  general- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  speaking  about  the 
debate  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Peacock:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  carry 
on— 

Mr.  Peacock:   Yes,   I  am  doing  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —within  the  rules. 

Mr.  Peacock:  To  conclude  that  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
is  largely  based  on  the  hearsay  evidence  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour.  That  is  why,  in 
clause  after  clause  while  this  bill  was  being 
given    consideration     in    Committee     of    the 
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Whole  House,  the  minister  was  not  able  to 
bring  before  us  concrete  justification  for 
many  of  the  changes  which  he  has  proposed 
in  Bill  167.  He  has  gone  to  the  rescue, 
in  the  accreditation  sections  of  the  bill,  of  a 
group  of  employers  in  the  province  who  were 
mot  able  to  put  their  own  house  in  order; 
and  in  a  sense  he  has  bailed  them  out  of  a 
situation  in  which  they  claim  economic  im- 
balance against  them— again  only  by  infer- 
ence, only  by  the  headlines,  only  by  hear- 
say. 

By  no  evidence  of  any  substance  whatso- 
ever in  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  in  com- 
mittee or  on  second  reading,  were  we  given 
by  the  minister,  or  any  other  delegations 
appearing  before  the  committee,  substanti- 
ation of  the  claims  of  this  serious  economic 
imbalance  in  the  industry  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  supposed  to  right. 

We  find  in  the  bill,  for  the  first  time  I 
believe  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  entry 
of  the  state  into  an  examination  of  a  per- 
son's religious  beliefs  and  convictions  as  a 
test  of  whether  or  not  he  should  take  part 
in  the  collective  bargaining  processes  that 
were  established  by  this  Act.  That,  I  think, 
is  an  extremely  unusual  power  that  has  now 
been  granted  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
by  this  Legislature.  The  tests  will  now  be 
made  of  a  person's  religious  convictions  or 
beliefs.    In  what  manner,  we  do  not  know. 

We  do  not  know  from  the  minister  how 
those  tests  will  be  made  as  to  whether  a 
person  is  expressing  a  genuine  religious  con- 
viction or  belief  in  asking  for  relief  under 
the  statute  from  membership  in  a  trade  un- 
ion, or  from  the  payment  of  dues  in  a 
trade  union;  and  I  suggest  it  is  very,  very 
dangerous  ground  for  this  government, 
through  its  agency,  the  Labour  Relations 
Board,  to  be  entering  upon. 

Similarly,  this  government  is  going  to  be 
substituting  its  judgment  through  the  agency 
of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  as  to  what  is 
reasonable  dissent  on  the  part  of  a  member 
of  a  trade  union  against  other  members  of 
that  union  or  the  leadership  of  the  union. 
That  is  extremely  dangerous  ground  for  this 
government  to  be  entering  upon,  to  be  sub- 
stituting its  judgement  for  the  judgement  of 
persons  who  have  gathered  together  in  as- 
sociation to  undertake  collective  bargaining 
aims  and  all  of  the  other  activities  that  go 
to  support  collective  bargaining. 

I  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  least,  or  rather  at  the  most,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  contented  itself  to  see 
that  something  like  a  bill  of  rights  for  trade 


union  members  would  have  been  afforded 
them,  either  through  the  statute  or  to  have 
been  placed  by  way  of  the  statute  in  the 
constitution  of  the  union,  so  that  due  pro- 
cess would  have  been  afforded  to  members 
of  the  trade  union  who  were  aggrieved  by 
action  of  the  trade  union  leadership  or  offi- 
cers against  them;  and  that  that  due  process 
would  have  been  followed  before  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  would  have  endeavoured  or 
undertaken  or  taken  the  initiative  in  impos- 
ing its  judgement  ahead  of  the  judgement 
that  properly  could  be  made  by  the  associ- 
ation against  its  members. 

There  is,  in  the  industrial  inquiry  section 
of  the  Act  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  real  antici- 
pation of  the  introduction  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration into  labour  disputes  of  whatever 
standing.  And  of  whatever  standing  a  strike, 
or  whatever  length  of  strike,  there  is  now 
the  opportunity  for  a  breakdown  of  the  soli- 
darity in  botfr  sides,  the  labour  side  and 
the  management  side,  that  must  be  main- 
tained if  economic  conflict  is  to  work  in  the 
settlement   of   collective   bargaining   disputes. 

And  accredited  employers'  organizations 
may  see  member  employers  leave  that  ac- 
credited association  and  continue  to  work 
during  a  strike  or  lockout.  Employees  who 
are  taking  part  in  the  strike  may  leave  the 
strike  to  make  an  individual  bargain  with 
their  employer  and  go  back  to  work  on  his 
terms  if  he  says  the  job  is  available  to  them; 
so  that  we  are  losing  the  tension,  the  penul- 
timate confrontation  that  has  always  been 
the  final  arbiter  of  industrial  disputes  that 
are  settled  by  strike  or  lockout. 

And  we  have  not  in  any  way  substituted 
for  that  loss  new  machinery  which  will  help 
to  bring  about  industrial  peace.  And  in  that 
regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  defective 
also. 

It  completely  disenfranchizes  a  particular 
group  of  employees— those  who  work  as  plant 
guards  or  security  guards— from  real  genuine 
participation  in  the  trade  union  movement  of 
this  province.  True,  the  bill  will  allow  them 
to  form  a  union,  but  only  a  union  which 
represents  no  other  persons  but  security 
guards  or  plant  guards.  The  bill  denies  them 
affiliation  with  a  local  labour  council,  a  cen- 
tral labour  body  like  the  Federation  of 
Labour  for  Ontario  or  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister,  as  has  already 
been  done  before,  that  these  employees— 
already  so  badly  underpaid,  subject  to  long 
and  capricious  hours  of  work  and  excep- 
tional discipline  because  of  the  high  rate  of 
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turnover  in  that  particular  occupation— are 
going  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  ladder  because  they  will 
not  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  supportive 
services  and  facilities  of  such  central  labour 
bodies  as  the  federation  in  setting  their  col- 
lective bargaining  gaals  and  achieving  them 
against    their    managements    and    employers. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  oxer- 
riding  consideration  in  this  bill  which  leads 
us  to  oppose  it  and  to  make  this  opposition 
clear  on  third  reading,  it  is  the  new  obstacles 
which  the  minister  has  put  in  the  way  of 
organizing  the  industrial  poor  of  this  prov- 
ince and  giving  them,  not  the  benefit  of  his 
charity  via  The  Employment  Standards  Act, 
but  independent,  forthright  collective  bargain- 
ing status  along  with  the  rest  of  the  organ- 
ized work  force  of  the  province. 

New  hurdles  have  been  erected  against 
their  efforts.  The  increase  in  the  requirement 
for  automatic  certification  of  a  bargaining  unit 
to  65  per  cent  is  based  on  the  most  excep- 
tional grounds  of  argument  I  have  heard  from 
any  minister  in  this  cabinet.  He  told  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  84  per  cent  of  the  applications 
for  automatic  certification  that  were  received 
by  the  Labour  Relations  Board  over  the  last 
three  years  came  in  with  better  than  65  per 
cent  of  the  eligible  employees  in  the  bargain- 
ing units  signed  into  membership  in  support 
of  the  application. 

That  is  what  the  minister  put  to  us;  he  put 
it  to  us  in  the  standing  committee  and  he 
repeated  it  in  the  House  on  clause-by-clause 
consideration.  What  he  has  simply  done  is  he 
has  raised  the  new  requirement  to  that  level 
which  he  finds  most  of  the  larger  trade  unions 
meeting  in  their  applications.  He  completely 
forgets  the  difficulties  that  face  the  smaller 
groups  of  employees,  particularly  in  the  small 
plants  and  outside  the  major  urban  centres, 
and  relegates  them  to  the  mercies  of  the 
outrageously  inadequate  standards  of  The 
Employment  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  highest  percentage  in 
Canada— no,  from  their  province. 

Mr.  Peacock:  For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  record  our  objections  to  this  bill 
in  principle  once  again.  And  since  time  is  of 
the  essence  we  will  not  ask  for  a  recorded 
vote;  we  will  indicate  our  opposition  by  our 
voice  vote  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  further  debate 
on  this  bill  at  third  reading? 


THIRD  READINGS 

(continued) 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  167,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Bill  199,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Works  Act. 

Bill  215,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  231,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order, 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  four  main  areas  I  wish  to 
speak  about  today. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  Toronto-centred 
region  and  some  comments  on  it;  the  second 
has  to  do  with  the  general  field  of  taxation; 
the  third  with  the  role  of  the  provincial 
government,  and  the  fourth  with  the  role  of 
the  community  representative  and  community 
groups  and  our  role  as  elected  representatives 
with  regard  to  community  groups. 

The  Toronto-centred  region  plan  certainly 
has  been  a  good  basic  idea.  It  holds  hope  for 
us  that  we  will  have  growth  that  is  planned 
and  not  just  hodge-podge.  It  thinks  in  terms 
of  those  desirable  green  belts  and  recreational 
areas  around  our  heavily  developing  areas  of 
central  Ontario.  But  a  great  mistake  has  been 
made  in  the  whole  concept.  It  is  a  concept 
that  is  based  upon  a  band  development.  We 
plan  to  use  Lake  Ontario  as  a  dump  for  all 
our  effluent,  a  concept  of  a  band  that  restricts 
the  area  in  which  development  can  take  place 
and  will  cause  an  increasing  degree  of  scarcity 
of  places  for  our  people  to  live  unless  we 
really  take  major  measures  to  correct  it. 

It  also  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  all  development  should  really  take  place 
centred  on  existing  communities  so  that  we 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  core 
of  interest,  a  core  of  responsibility,  on  which 
our  new  development  can  build. 

Th.3  last  matter  I  want  to  take  first,  and 
that  is  the  importance  of  community  spirit  in 
development  of  any  new  communities.  I  note 
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in  our  own  area  where  I  live— Unionville— the 
tremendous  effort  that  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  where  the  little  village  has 
swelled  from  600  to  a  population  of  nearly 
3,000,  with  very  little  dislocation  because 
there  was  an  existing  core  of  responsible 
citizens  who  were  not  only  concerned  about 
the  continuing  of  a  very  fine  way  of  life  they 
felt  that  they  had  before,  but  they  had  the 
hope  that  by  involving  the  new  residents  the 
community  would  become  better  than  ever, 
and  we  are  seeing  this  come  true. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Toronto  Telegram 
of  November  9  describes  the  life  in  the  new 
Union  Villa,  a  senior  citizens'  home  which 
has  been  heavily  financed  by  the  province  of 
Ontario,  which  has  a  new  concept  and  a  new 
approach  to  total  care  of  our  senior  citizens. 
It  does  not  shove  them  off  to  one  side  of  the 
community,  but  it  is  a  home  where  not  only 
do  they  plan  to  have  a  day  care  nursery 
operate  and  to  have  all  types  of  senior 
citizens'  activities,  but  they  are  also  having 
community  activities.  And  I  hope  some  day 
they  will  even  have  a  bar  where  people  can 
purchase  a  drink,  have  a  meal,  along  with 
some  of  the  senior  citizens  in  that  community. 

We  do  not  want  to  shove  our  old  people 
to  one  side.  This  has  all  come  out  of  building 
on  the  core  of  an  existing  community  and  I 
think  in  all  our  plans  on  the  Toronto-centred 
region  we  should  take  into  account  the  value 
of  all  our  development  being  centred  upon 
existing  communities. 

The  second  point  is  the  importance  of 
better  use  of  our  transportation  corridors  than 
we  are  now  doing  through  this  band  concept. 
The  band  concept  will  require  very  substan- 
tial expenditures  on  transportation  corridors. 
We  already  have  a  marvellous  network,  a 
radial  network,  of  railways  and  highways 
which  have  been  developed  over  the  years  to 
serve  the  communities  that  radiate  around  the 
Toronto  area.  By  using  a  radial  concept,  and 
by  utilizing  these  railway  facilities  particu- 
larly, we  can  get  a  new  means  of  rapidly 
moving  these  people  to  and  from  the  Toronto 
core  and  bringing  them  within  the  Toronto 
commutershed— communities  50,  60,  70  miles 
away— and  greatly  expand  the  areas  which 
can  be  developed. 

I  condemn  Ottawa  for  the  lack  of  action 
by  the  federal  Minister  of  Transport  to  make 
available  to  this  province  the  railway  rights 
of  way  so  they  can  be  used  for  movement  of 
people  ahead  of  freight.  Under  the  present 
scheme,  where  the  railways  have  monopolistic 
control  of  their  rights  of  way,  they  can  dictate 
to  even  the  Province  of  Ontario  whether  or 


not  they  will  make  these  lines  available  and 
on  what  terms.  And  as  a  result,  the  terms  on 
which  they  make  these  lines  available  are 
completely  out  of  any  sensible  relationship 
to  good  economics.  Why  should  the  federal 
government  not  take  over  control  of  these 
rights  of  way,  expropriate  the  ones  that  we 
require  for  passenger  use,  and  lease  them 
back  to  the  railways  for  their  freight  and  let 
the  Province  of  Ontario  operate  its  own  or 
lease  out  operation  of  passenger-moving 
vehicles  on  these  corridors? 

At  the  present  time  there  is  absolutely  no 
competition  provided  the  CNR  for  the  pro- 
vision of  GO  Transit  to  our  Toronto-centred 
region.  Until  we  have  the  railways  put  in  a 
position  where  they  have  to  compete  with 
others  on  and  for  the  use  of  their  own  rights 
of  way,  we  will  never  have  proper,  efficient 
service. 

Compare  the  service  we  now  get  in  Toronto 
—which  has  not  grown  at  all  in  the  last 
several  years  despite  the  very  heavy  subsidies 
by  the  province— with  the  service  provided  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  on  the  west 
side  of  Montreal.  In  that  case  it  was  made 
very  clear  to  the  railways  that  they  were  not 
going  to  be  able  to  give  up  the  service  and 
the  CPR  decided  that  if  it  could  not  give  it 
up  it  might  as  well  give  really  good  service 
and  get  the  maximum  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  it  could. 

As  a  result  of  that,  it  surveyed  the  needs 
of  its  passengers  and  put  on  trains  and  insti- 
tuted schedules  that  would  ensure  that  the 
passengers  arrived  at  the  station  in  the  down- 
town area  or  back  at  their  homes  at  the 
times  they  wanted  it  to  arrive,  and  that  it 
would  operate  on  the  shortest  possible  oper- 
ating time,  the  fastest  possible  schedules. 

They  achieved  this  by  leapfrog  scheduling, 
and  as  a  result  of  its  success  at  one  station 
alone— Valois— over  900  passengers  are  picked 
up  at  one  stop.  The  demand  has  been  so 
great  that  it  has  warranted  a  multimillion- 
dollar  investment  in  double-decker  cars  by 
the  CPR  to  meet  the  passenger  demands. 
Here  in  Toronto  we  drift  along  with  our  20- 
minute  rush-hour  schedules;  we  have  no  con- 
cept at  all  of  what  we  should  be  doing  to 
build  up  the  passenger  demands  of  our  GO 
Transit.  The  taxpayers  of  Ontario  continue 
to  pay  the  price  of  this  inefficient  concept  in 
operation  of  our  system,  all  because  the  prov- 
ince is  locked  into  dealing  only  with  the 
CNR.  It  has  no  alternative  under  the  present 
scheme. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  Toronto-centred 
region  plan  makes  a  great  mistake  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  basis  of  having  our  effluent 
dumped  into  Lake  Ontario  and  that  all  our 
sewage  plants  should  be  lake-based.  Recently, 
the  US  federal  government  made  a  grant  of 
some  $2  million  for  a  scheme  for  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  where  instead  of  carrying  the  efflu- 
ent into  what  was  a  lovely  creek  and  they 
were  afraid  was  going  to  develop  into  a  really 
open  cesspool— and  which  would  also  add  to 
the  increasing  contamination  and  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan— the  effluent  would  be  piped 
into  the  surrounding  countryside.  They  based 
this  scheme  upon  the  success  of  a  project 
developed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, where  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
they  were  alarmed  to  find  the  little  pretty 
creek,  called  Spring  Creek  going  through  the 
college  town,  turning  into  a  stagnant,  stink- 
ing pool  as  the  number  of  people  and  popula- 
tion in  the  area  expanded.  The  water  table 
was  dropping  at  the  rate  of  75  feet  a  year. 
The  university  decided  there  was  something 
wrong  in  the  way  they  were  doing  this  and 
decided  to  build  a  network  of  irrigation  pipes 
and  spread  the  effluent  on  the  adjoining  crop- 
lands that  the  university  owned. 

The  result  of  this  programme  was  that  the 
crops  increased  in  productivity.  The  corn 
and  hay  yields  multiplied  three  times,  and 
although  the  wheat  yield  was  unchanged,  the 
protein  content  was  greatly  increased.  The 
bird  and  animal  life  flourished  freely  around 
the  area  and  the  water  table  drop  declined. 
Instead  of  continuing  to  drop  at  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  75  feet  per  year,  the  drop 
declined  to  a  matter  of  five  or  six  feet  per 
year.  It  was  believed  that  by  continuing  the 
programme  they  could  stop  the  drop  alto- 
gether. 

What  a  diiFerence  if  we,  in  Ontario,  took 
this  direction  for  looking  after  our  effluent. 
Instead  of  trying  to  build  more  pipelines  to 
pollute  Lake  Ontario  further  with  our  efflu- 
ent, if  we  would  build  pipelines  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  country  around  To- 
ronto which,  although  in  many  areas  is  quite 
productive,  in  many  areas  it  is  not,  we  would 
greatly  enhance  the  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
move what  seems  to  me  a  dangerous  source 
of  pollution  and  a  danger  to  our  future  eco- 
logical conditions  in  Lake  Ontario. 

Yet  we  base  this  whole  Toronto-centred 
region  plan  on  a  lake-oriented,  lake-based 
sewage  plant.  We  should  take  a  new  look  at 
this  and  recognize  that  with  these  new  de- 
velopments and  other  developments  that  are 
taking  place  in  research  on  the  way  we  can 
deal  with  our  wastes,  we  can  build  com- 
munities  with   a   radial    concept  and   not  be 


restricting  our  development  to  the  band  that 
is  envisaged  by  the  Toronto-centred  region 
plan. 

The  last  point  with  regard  to  the  Toronto- 
centred  region  plan  appals  me.  It  is  the  fact 
that  despite  the  many  statements  made  by 
the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton) 
and  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
Mr.  McKeough),  the  municipalities  around 
Toronto  still  do  not  know  what  role  will  be 
taken  by  the  province  to  implement  the  plan. 
There  has  not  been  specific  laying  down  of 
the  role  that  the  province  will  take  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  regions.  How  will  they 
replace  the  extraordinarily  fine  job  which 
has  been  done  in  the  past  by  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  planning  board  but  which,  because 
of  the  expansion  of  development  now  and  in 
the  future,  must  be  done,  must  be  co- 
ordinated, must  be  provided  by  this  govern- 
ment? 

It  is  very  sketchy,  very  loose,  and  as  a 
result,  there  is  a  lot  of  concern  and  a  lot  of 
misconception  by  newspapers  and  others  who 
say:  "How  can  we  develop  in  the  future  if 
you  are  stopping  Metro  at  its  existing 
boundaries?"  They  fail  to  recognize,  because 
the  province  is  not  stating  its  new  role,  that 
the  boundaries  of  Metro  need  not  change. 
What  needs  to  be  changed  is  the  role  that 
the  Province  of  Ontario  plays. 

The  second  point  they  have  not  brought 
forward  in  detail  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
vision of  services  must  be  made  by  the  prov- 
ince on  such  a  basis  that  there  is  no  problem 
with  regard  to  costs  of  services  in  one  area 
compared  with  that  of  another  area.  The 
whole  course  of  development  can  be  changed 
by  the  very  important  cost  factors  that  water 
and  sewage  treatment  costs  bring  any  person 
deciding  where  they  are  going  to  live  or 
where  they  are  going  to  build  an  industry. 

It  is  vital  that  the  province  spell  out  its 
role  and  that  it  is  making  sure  that  the  cost 
of  services  throughout  the  area  it  wishes  to 
have  developed  is  competitive  with  that  in 
the  core  area  of  Metro.  In  that  way  and  in 
that  way  only  can  they  really  push  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  that  they  wish  to  have 
it  developed.  They  cannot  do  it  by  just  draw- 
ing a  pretty  line,  drawing  a  pretty  map  and 
saying  that  is  where  the  development  will 
take  place.  They  must  put  the  muscle  behind 
it. 

The  third  way  they  must  put  the  muscle 
behind  it  is  providing  that  financial  aid  to 
municipalities  in  which  housing  is  to  be 
developed.  They  have  a  plan,  but  munici- 
palities   recognize    the   fact    that   in   no    way 
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can  they  finance  development  without  the 
financial  aid  and  backup  of  the  province  on 
a  temporary  basis.  They  recognize  that  the 
initial  impact  of  development,  which  is 
almost  invariably  only  residential,  cannot 
carry  itself  unless  municipalities  restrict  the 
development  only  to  high-cost  housing. 

The  needs  and  demands  of  our  people  are 
not  for  high-cost  houses;  they  are  for  shelter 
that  is  adequate.  That  shelter  and  the  assess- 
ment of  the  taxes  from  that  shelter  is  insuffi- 
cient in  the  early  years  to  cover  the  high  cost 
of  the  servicing  of  schools,  police,  fire  and 
other  aspects  which  really  can  only  be  pro- 
vided on  a  balanced  basis  when  the  full 
overall  development  of  the  area  is  complete. 

There  is  no  muscle,  no  plan  and  as  a 
result  this  whole  Toronto-centred  region  is 
going  to  be  the  laughing  stock  of  all  of 
Ontario  because  the  people  who  have  put  it 
forward  are  failing  to  provide  the  specific 
means  by  which  they  are  going  to  have  it 
implemented. 

The  second  area  I  wish  to  speak  about  is 
that  of  taxation.  The  results  of  studies  and 
talks  by  the  select  committee  on  taxation 
some  years  ago,  as  many  of  us  have  men- 
tioned, indicated  that  it  was  not  just  the 
payment  of  the  tax  dollars  that  bothered 
people,  it  was  the  feeling  that  their  taxes 
were  not  being  efficiently  spent.  That  there 
was  waste. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Right. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  felt  that  their  taxes 
were  rising  at  such  a  rate  it  was  out  of 
control  and  they  saw  no  end  to  it.  How  are 
we  going  to  bring  it  to  manageable  propor- 
tions? They  were  angered  by  the  complicated, 
inequitable  overlapping  in  the  system  of 
collections.  For  some  reason  or  other  over 
the  years,  many  people  have  thought  it  was 
important  that  the  person  who  collects  the 
taxes  must  be  the  person  who  spends  it. 
Surely,  we  have  corrected  that  view. 

As  we  have  seen  during  the  past  number 
of  years  since  the  federal-provincial  agree- 
ments came  into  effect  the  collector  does 
not  have  to  be  the  one  who  spends;  that  it 
could  often  be  much  more  efficiently  spent 
by  another  level  of  government.  We  in  On- 
tario have  received  a  major  portion  of  our 
income  from  another  level  of  government 
which  has  collected  the  money  on  our  behalf. 
Yet  we  in  Ontario  have  shown  great  reluct- 
ance to  accept  this  concept  when  dealing  with 
the  junior  level  of  government  which  we 
control,  namely  local  government. 


In  Holland,  the  Netherlands  government 
has  felt  that  it  is  important  that  the  grants 
be  made  unconditional.  That  it  be  a  straight 
tax-sharing  concept  that  they  adopt  in  pro- 
viding funds  to  local  municipalities.  They 
have  found  that  by  making  unconditional 
grants  the  attitudes  of  the  local  councils,  the 
local  burgomasters,  is  much  different  because 
any  money  they  save  means  100  per  cent 
saving  in  the  local  taxpayer's  pocket,  the 
pocket  that  pays  out  the  money  on  property 
taxes.  The  local  taxpayer  is  much  more  con- 
scious of  costs  where  he  can  see  his  own  local 
council  achieving  savings  for  his  own  direct 
benefit. 

The  local  government  in  Holland  has 
proved  that  it  can  handle  these  moneys 
responsibly.  By  a  good  system  of  sharing 
knowhow  and  experience  by  a  senior  level  of 
government  among  the  various  local  levels  of 
government,  they  have  been  able  to  achieve 
great  improvements  in  their  efficiency.  At  the 
present  time,  grants  have  a  serious  effect, 
a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  attitude  of 
the  local  council  toward  the  way  they  spend 
their  money. 

For  example,  we  now  make  transportation 
grants  so  that  they  favour  the  private  trans- 
portation sector  rather  than  the  public.  We 
do  not  say  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  for  ex- 
ample "We  have  allocated  a  certain  number 
of  million  dollars  in  our  budget  this  year  for 
construction  or  for  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation in  the  Metropolitan  area.  How  you 
spend  that  money  is  up  to  yourself.  If  you 
want  to  spend  it  on  public  transit,  okay,  or 
private  is  okay.  You  make  up  your  mind. 
The  money  is  there  regardless  and  you  use 
your  own  good  common  sense. 

The  local  municipality,  therefore,  does  not 
have  to  be  concerned  about  the  actual 
amount  of  dollars  it  has  to  collect  through 
property  taxes  from  its  own  people,  and 
which  is  greatly  affected  by  the  amount  of 
grant  that  it  might  get  on  whatever  projects 
they  decide  to  go  ahead  with.  It  knows  then 
that  it  can  choose  and  select  without  any  con- 
cern about  the  amount  of  grant,  that  form  of 
transportation  solution  that  will  move  its 
people  most  efficiently. 

On  that  basis,  public  transportation  will 
certainly  get  a  different  reception,  and  the 
proposals  for  improved  public  transportation 
will  receive  a  much  higher  priority  than  at 
the  present  time;  where  the  problem  is  that 
the  government  gives  so  much  for  the  basic 
right-of-way  but  it  does  not  finance  and  sub- 
sidize or  make  grants  toward  the  equipment 
that  is  so  essential  to  any  public  transporta- 
tion system. 
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Coming  back  to  this  matter  of  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments are  certainly  the  most  logical  and 
efficient  collectors  of  all  but  local  taxes.  The 
federal  government  income  tax,  corporation 
tax,  succession  duties,  excise  taxes— these  are 
areas  where  it  can  do  a  job  much  more  effec- 
tively than  the  provinces  can  do.  But  the 
provinces  can  certainly  handle  sales  tax— and 
I  think  sales  tax  should  certainly  include  a  tax 
on  services  not  just  on  goods  as  we  have  at 
the  present  time.  That  would  certainly  bring 
an  element  of  progressivity  into  our  taxes;  the 
gasoline  tax,  the  vehicle  tax,  the  liquor  taxes 
and  similar  taxation. 

But  we  have  a  serious  overlap  at  tha 
present  time.  The  corporation  tax,  the  sales 
tax  and  succession  duties  still  provide  frus- 
tration to  our  taxpayers  where  they  have  the 
different  forms  to  fill  out,  and  in  many  cases 
different  regulations  to  adhere  to.  And  it 
makes  it  difficult  for  our  taxpayers,  frustrat- 
ing for  them,  to  face  two  different  tax  collec- 
tors with  two  different  sets  of  rules  and 
forms,  instead  of  having  a  simplified  tax  shar- 
ing arrangement  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  provincial  government.  The 
sooner  we  get  to  the  sing'e  tax  collector  and 
a  tax  sharing  concept  for  all  these  matters, 
the  better  it  will  be. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  federal 
government  continue  to  move  more  toward 
this  "a  buck  is  a  buck"  concept.  People  say 
it  will  kill  incentive.  I  do  not  think  anything 
that  will  make  the  burden  of  taxation  fairer 
will  kill  incentive.  I  think  what  kills  incen- 
tive is  where  people  see  a  certain  group 
favoured  and  given  all  shorts  of  preference 
over  others.  It  is  very  important  that  we  get 
to  the  basic  Carter  concepts  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Another  area  that  I  am  pleased  to  see 
some  move  toward— and  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer mentioned  this  in  his  budget— was  that 
of  looking  toward  the  negative  income  tax. 
It  has  great  possibilities.  If  we  can  work  out 
a  system  of  supplemental  income  so  that  we 
can  do  away  with  the  literally  thousands  of 
civil  servants  and  social  workers  who  are  fid- 
dling over  little  forms  and  are  putting  people 
through  a  very  demeaning  experience,  the 
better  it  will  be.  We  must  try  to  work  out 
a  system  which  gives  as  much  incentive  as 
possible  for  people  to  help  themselves  get 
on  in  their  own  way. 

I  am  one  who  hopes  to  see  succession 
duties  as  an  increasingly  important  source 
of  income.  I  do  not  think  we  do  our  children, 
our  generation  following  us,  any  good  at  all 


to  hand  them  down  large  estates.  I  think  that 
money  is  one  of  the  most  crippling  things 
that  we  can  hand  along  to  our  youngsters. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Look  at  the 
bad  effect  it  had  on  the  member. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  we  want  to  do  is  pro- 
vide them  with  an  attitude  of  challenge  and 
have  them  live  in  an  economy  where  oppor- 
tunity is  paramount  and  we  are  not  coddling 
and  encouraging  indolence  and  inactivity. 

The  passing  on  of  major  estates  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  kills  incentive;  it  kills 
enterprise.  One  of  the  major  reasons  that  the 
city  of  Montreal  dropped  a  long  way  behind 
Toronto  in  the  post-war  generation  was  the 
fact  that  Montreal  was  full  of  large  estates 
being  passed  along  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, where  they  had  lost  their  initiative, 
they  had  lost  their  incentive,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  a  sad  thing  to  happen  to  any  young 
country  where  the  key  to  the  country  is  the 
initiative,  the  enterprise  of  its  people. 

I  feel  the  sooner  we  recognize  this,  and 
what  we  are  doing,  the  better  it  will  be.  I 
also  recognize,  of  course,  the  problems  we 
can  cause  with  taxation  where  succession 
duties  put  a  burden  on  widows.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  white  paper  does  not  envis- 
age any  taxing  of  an  estate  to  a  widow,  and 
I  think  we  also  should  take  into  account  that 
a  large  estate  nowadays  is  not  an  estate  of 
under  $150,000.  Taxes  on  amounts  below 
that  should  not  be  heavy,  in  order  for  us  t ) 
enable  particularly  small  family  businesses  to 
be  passed  along  to  the  next  generation  with- 
out a  killing  burden. 

The  same  with  the  farms.  People  say  that 
if  we  bring  in  this  type  of  approach  we  are 
going  to  drive  people,  estates  and  funds  out 
of  the  country.  I  have  seen  many  who  have 
moved  in  this  direction,  and  I  think  they  are 
a  little  concerned  about  it  today.  They  go  to 
Bermuda,  they  go  to  Nassau,  the  Bahamas, 
and  they  are  experiencing  in  those  countries, 
political  and  eoonomic  unrest  that  must  be 
giving  them  second  thoughts  about  the  action 
they  have  taken. 

We  have  in  this  country  an  economy  of 
which  we  can  be  proud;  but  we  want  to  be 
sure  it  remains  a  country  of  stable  people, 
people  with  initiative  and  incentive  to  do  a 
good  job,  and  that  is  the  healthiest  place  for 
us  to  invest  our  funds.  As  long  as  we  have 
that  situation  in  this  country  we  will  always 
have  foreign  capital  seeking  to  invest  along 
with  us. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  worry  about  tax 
levels   as   long  as   they   are  within    10  to    15 
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per  cent  of  our  neighbour  to  the  south.  I  do 
not  think  people  worry  about  that  extra  cost. 
They  recognize  that  by  living  in  Canada  they 
have  many  advantages  over  those  to  the 
south  of  us,  and  even  many  of  my  friends  to 
the  south  of  us  have  been  urging  their  young- 
sters to  move  up  to  Canada  because  of  the 
attitude,  the  health  and  the  attractive  future 
of  this  country.  It  is  the  sound  economy,  it  is 
the  political  climate,  the  reputation  of  gov- 
ernment, that  makes  a  country  attractive, 
where  development  can  succeed  in  the 
future. 

An  important  factor  that  I  want  to  now  go 
into  is  that  of  the  role  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. I  mentioned  before  the  insidious 
result  of  our  present  system  of  conditional 
grants.  It  is  well  shown  by  the  attitude,  or 
the  approach,  taken  by  The  Department  of 
Health  with  regard  to  health  units.  If  the 
cost  of  a  municipal  health  unit  was  a  dollar 
per  capita,  if  it  was  a  local  health  unit  they 
got  a  25  per  cent  municipal  grant  which  left 
the  local  people  with  75  cents  to  pay;  but  if 
they  went  to  a  county  health  unit,  they  then 
got  a  50  per  cent  grant.  And  even  though  the 
total  cost  of  operation  would  go  up  to  $1.25, 
it  still  cost  the  local  property  taxpayer,  62V2 
cents  instead  of  75  cents.  So  the  decision 
would  almost  always  go  to  the  county  health 
unit. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  more 
efficient,  it  does  not  matter  what  the  studies 
show  in  that  regard  as  compared  with  the 
local  health  unit,  but  they  would  take  the 
one  where  the  cost  out  of  the  local  tax  pocket 
was  less,  regardless  of  the  overall  impact  on 
the  tax  system. 

And  then  in  the  district  health  units,  which 
we  went  to  75  per  cent  grant,  if  the  cost  went 
up  to  $1.50— the  local  taxpayer  was  still  only 
going  to  have  to  pay  2>lVz  cents.  As  a  result 
most  councils  chose  these  larger  units  because 
of  the  belief  of  the  provincial  government 
and  many  others  that  the  larger  the  unit  the 
more  efficient  it  became. 

This  false  god  of  economy  in  scale  is  the 
most  unrealistic,  impossible  approach  that 
anyone  has  ever  taken  in  good  government, 
or  good  business. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce);   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Deacon:  Anyone  in  a  good  business  or 
operating  a  good  business  has  recognized  that 
this  economy  in  scale  concept  is  so  often  a 
misleading  false  god  to  follow.  What  we  want 
to  do  in  government  is  see  what  business  has 
been  doing— compare  the  performance  of 
Loblaws  with  IGA;  compare  the  performance 


of  such  individually  operated  concerns  as 
Canadian  Tire,  where  the  individual  owner 
operates  his  own  shop,  pays  his  own  people, 
and  keeps  his  own  inventory.  He  has  a 
standard  to  attain,  but  he  is  not  told  every 
day  how  to  operate.  He  works  his  own  way 
of  running  his  business.  He  achieves  and 
meets  his  own  local  needs  without  being 
directed  from  on  top. 

This  is  what  we  can  do  in  government.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  sad  to  go  to  council 
meetings  or  to  public  meetings  and  hear  the 
local  government  representative  saying  that 
they  really  have  control  over  only  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  what  they  spend.  They  point  out 
the  county  or  the  region  spends  10  to  15 
per  cent;  in  education,  50  per  cent.  The 
people  at  the  meetings  are  really  frustrated 
and  naturally  frustrated  when  they  recognize 
that  these  local  councillors  really  do  not  have 
the  say,  do  not  have  the  responsibility,  do 
not  have  the  power  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
community. 

Yet  who  do  the  local  people  go  to?  Should 
we  not  think  in  terms  of  merging  councils  and 
school  boards?  Of  giving  unconditional  per 
capita  and  per  pupil  grants  to  these  locally 
elected  councils?  Giving  them,  the  people, 
responsibilities  of  welfare,  of  major  areas  of 
concern,  education?  So  that  they  find  and 
work  out  their  own  means  of  achieving  the 
standard  that  this  province  has  set  for  them 
to  achieve. 

Make  it  so  that  our  pupil  grants  follow  the 
pupil;  and  our  per  capita  grants  being  un- 
conditional will  mean  that  a  dollar  saved  by 
the  local  council  will  mean  a  dollar  off  the 
property  tax  in  the  local  area.  The  experi- 
ence in  Holland  proves  this  to  be  by  far  the 
most  responsible  way  for  us  to  run  govern- 
ment. By  the  provincial  government  taking 
this  approach  to  the  operation  of  local  govern- 
ment—not one  of  interference  but  one  of 
making  the  public  and  the  local  councillors 
and  the  people  who  work  there  aware  of  what 
others  are  doing  under  similar  conditions— we 
will  have  a  great  improvement.  We  will  get 
a  much  greater  sense  of  responsibility  and 
achievement  as  our  local  governments 
improve. 

This  element,  you  might  say,  of  competition 
in  government,  will  do  a  lot  to  bring  back 
performance,  bring  back  local  interest  in  par- 
ticipation and  responsibility  and  involvement. 
Our  big  provincial  structures  are  suspect.  Now 
we  have  the  assessment  structure,  and  I  have 
never  come  across  more  frustrated  and  upset 
people  than  I  have  at  the  meetings  around  my 
area,    which    have    involved    the    assessment. 
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Fortunately,  the  province  has  decided  to  hold 
off  in  other  areas  on  any  further  moves  toward 
market  value  assessment. 

Certainly  we  are  going  to  see  only  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  assessing, 
with  a  great  reduction  in  local  common  sense 
and  local  feeling  of  knowing  where  they 
stand,  as  well  build  these  huge,  centralized 
structures  of  assessment  in  addition  to  all  of 
the  others  that  have  now  been  built. 

We  are  building  up  a  regulation-ridden 
control  by  the  province.  Everyone  is  sup- 
posedly the  same,  whether  they  live  in  Fort 
Frances  or  they  live  in  Cornwall  or  they  live 
in  Windsor,  and  we  are  not  all  the  same.  We 
all  have  different  needs  and  different  circum- 
stances. Only  by  recognizing  this  and  giving 
the  power  back  to  the  local  community  will 
we  be  able  to  harness  the  great  people  re- 
sources and  the  initiative  and  the  enterprise 
that  we  have  lying  now  smothered  in  this 
province. 

It  is  the  waste  that  we  get  with  our  huge 
centralized  structures  that  is  frustrating.  I 
have  here  a  report  by  OISE  on  student  trans- 
portation, prepared  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Bryan  C.  Elwood.  Anyone  who  has  been 
involved  in  trucking  or  transportation  over 
the  years,  reading  this,  would  hardly  believe 
his  eyes  at  the  various  theoretical  schemes  and 
approaches  to  transportation  which  this  study 
presents. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
study  is  that  after  going  through  many  cal- 
culations to  compare  the  cost  of  school 
board-owned  versus  leased  buses,  there  is  a 
slight  error  of  some  25  per  cent  in  the  calcu- 
lations. Because  the  man  does  not  seem  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  what  is 
theory  and  what  is  practice.  He  has  failed  to 
recognize  that  although  theoretically  one  can 
have  one  full-time  driver  for  every  30  or  so 
part-time  drivers,  the  actual  ratio  is  more 
like  one  in  three,  in  practice.  But  these  men 
that  OISE  hires  to  do  these  expensive  studies 
are  not  experienced  men  on  the  ground.  They 
do  not  know  what  the  local  problems  are  and 
as  a  result  they  come  up  with  expensive, 
useless  reports  that  are  just  frustrating  to 
those  who  see  millions  of  our  tax  dollars 
heading  into  a  structure  such  as  OISE,  with 
the  $60  million  rent  it  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
of  this  province. 

A  report  like  this  could  have  been  done  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  by  putting  the  prob- 
lem in  front  of  two  or  three  experienced 
transportation  people  and  saying  "Will  you 
do  a  comparison  and  write  out  a  report?"— 
not  putting  a  young  lad  who  is  inexperienced 
and  unknowledgeable  in  the  field. 


Another  area  of  great  waste  with  our  great 
centralized  scheme  is  that  in  the  health  care 
of  this  province.  A  doctor  today  has  a  multi- 
tude of  different  forms  to  fill  out  with  dif- 
ferent requirements  for  each  of  the  different 
insurance  companies  that  are  now  serving  our 
health  care  field.  It  is  delaying  and  annoy- 
ing to  the  doctors;  it  is  delaying  to  those 
who  are  hoping  that  their  bills  are  going  to 
be  paid.  People  are  waiting  up  to  six,  eight, 
nine  months  to  get  repaid  by  the  OHSIP 
people  for  moneys  they  have  spent  in  their 
health  care. 

It  is  a  terrible  hodgepodge.  Instead  of 
recognizing  that  with  our  centralized  collec- 
tion schemes  for  income  tax,  by  giving  people 
of  this  province  health  care  cards  to  be 
used  the  same  way  as  we  do  our  credit  card 
for  the  purchase  of  gas,  we  could  really 
streamline  and  provide  an  efficient  health 
care  programme  for  our  people,  and  make 
it  possible  at  the  same  time  for  people  to 
know  just  how  much  their  health  care  is  cost- 
ing them.  Is  it  not  annoying  to  think  that  we 
really  are  not  aware,  in  addition  to  the 
premiums  that  we  are  paying— these  high  cost 
premiums  in  this  province— unless  we  are 
particularly  familiar  with  the  budgets,  how 
much  we  are  paying  through  our  general  tax 
rates  to  subsidize  health  care? 

This  would  be  possible  if  we  centralized 
our  collection  through  the  income  tax  route. 
Each  year  the  income  tax  rates  are  set  and 
the  budgets  of  the  health  care  divisions  are 
submitted.  We  would  then  be  made  fully 
aware,  every  taxpayer  would  be  aware  of 
what  his  health  care  is  going  to  cost  him. 
That  is  the  way  to  get  responsibility  in 
spending. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  one  minister 
last  year  really  made  an  effort  to  bring  some 
real  efficiency  into  his  department,  namely, 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Wr.  White).  I  was 
pleased  to  see,  for  example,  that  more  than 
0.5  million  tax  reports  a  year  have  been 
eliminated.  The  forms  have  been  simplified 
and  clarified,  and  the  staff,  according  to  the 
civil  service  annual  report,  has  been  decreased 
from  1,364  to  1,300,  while  the  number  of 
corporate  taxpayers  has  increased  from  87,000 
to  100,000;  the  number  of  retail  sales  tax 
spenders  from  98,000  to  116,000  and  the 
number  of  estates   from   8,200  to   9,000. 

Would  it  not  be  marvellous  if  we  had  more 
departments  that  would  come  out  with  a 
report  like  that,  where  they  would  show  that 
they  not  only  had  more  work  but  they  did  it 
at  less  cost?  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  min- 
ister, would  have  spoiled  his  record  by  hiring 
at  some  expense  Ward  Cornell  to  look  after 
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a  public  relations  programme,  because  the 
best  public  relations  is  for  him  to  come  out 
with  reports  like  that.  He  does  not  need  to 
pay  professionals  to  blow  his  horn.  We  will 
blow  it  for  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Well  said. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  last  area  I  want  to  speak 
about  is  the  question  of  the  true  provincial 
role  as  a  province.  We  should  be  providing 
basic  intermunicipal  services;  we  should  be, 
of  course,  responsible  for  legislation;  we 
should  be  co-ordinating  local  government, 
but  we  should  not  be  getting  into  government 
to  the  extent  we  are  right  now.  We  should 
be  providing  the  basic  services— planning, 
transportation,  water  and  sewers— but  the  best 
government  is  the  local  government,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  away  from  building  these 
skyscrapers  for  our  civil  servants  and  putting 
the  responsibility  and  the  resources  back  to 
the  local  level,  the  sooner  we  will  give  the 
people  of  Ontario  good  value  for  their  tax 
dollar,  in  the  same  way  that  we  urge  Ottawa 
to  give  us  a  better  share  of  the  tax,  the  same 
way  we  should  practise  what  we  preach, 
and  give  it  to  local  municipalities. 

During  the  past  27  years  this  province  has 
had  a  Conservative  rule.  For  many  years  it 
was  under  that  man  from  Lindsay,  who  did 
some  imaginative  and  very  creative  things. 
The  creation  of  Metro  was  one  which  I 
thought  deserved  a  page  in  the  history  book 
for  all  time.  Nowhere  around  the  world  has 
any  better  system  been  devised  than  that  bold 
move  toward  metropolitan  government  which 
Leslie  Frost  introduced.  He  also  was  the  one 
who  worked  out  the  grand  scheme  of  provid- 
ing a  controlled-access  highway  from  Mont- 
real to  Windsor,  a  very  important  develop- 
ment in  our  province.  We  owe  him  great 
credit. 

Since  he  retired,  we  have  seen  a  man's 
leadership  that  has  provided  us  in  some  areas 
with  a  sense  of  confidence.  The  Premier's 
(Mr.  Robarts)  attitude  toward  Ontario  as  a 
province  of  Canada,  the  strength  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  overall  predominant  role  of 
Ontario  in  Confederation,  has  been  one  that 
has  given  us  an  image  of  a  statesman.  But 
then  we  start  to  see  many  faults  that  are  only 
now  beginning  to  become  apparent  in  the 
man  who  has  been  giving  this  province  so- 
called  leadership  for  the  last  nine  years. 

We  have  had  many  planning  studies, 
studies  that  have  been  more  talk  but  not 
really  feasible,  workable  studies.  In  taxation 
we  have  seen  practically  no  results  out  of  the 
$4.5-million  study   on  taxation  other  than   a 


few  political  grants  and  handouts.  And  if 
education  and  the  scheme  of  education  that 
we  have  had  introduced  after  that  famous 
speech  in  Gait  three  years  ago  is  his  idea  of 
how  to  run  the  educational  system  of  this 
province,  he  is  one  who  is  missing  the  whole 
point;  he  is  one  who  is  introducing  a  major 
error  in  the  whole  concept  of  how  we  can 
best  involve  our  community  people. 

I  look  at  the  approach,  for  example,  of  a 
small  part  of  our  major  community  here  in 
Toronto.  Down  in  Kensington  the  people  in 
that  area  have  been  endeavouring  for  some 
years  to  say  to  us,  not  only  of  the  city  but  of 
the  province,  "We  want  to  have  some  control," 
some  say,  "in  our  own  affairs,  not  only  with 
regard  to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  in 
the  future  with  regard  to  planning,  but  in 
the  actual  operation  of  our  communities." 

These  people  in  Kensington  have  said,  "Let 
us,  for  example,  do  something  in  running  our 
schools.  We  are  not  in  favour  of  having  you 
folks  dictate  to  us  how  the  schools  will  be 
run."  They  have  indicated,  for  example,  that 
they  would  like  to  have  pre-school  educa- 
tion in  that  area,  which  would  be  done  in 
co-operation  with  the  board  of  education,  but 
where  English  would  be  the  second  language 
and  their  own  language  of  Portuguese  or 
Chinese  will  be  the  first  language. 

They  recognize  that  the  most  important 
aspect  of  education  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
pupil  and  we  do  not  inspire  our  pupils  by 
putting  them  into  these  fancy  new  schools 
and  under  circumstances  and  conditions  that 
break  down  the  strong  bond  of  confidence  in 
the  relationship  between  the  child  and  his 
home.  In  that  area,  for  example,  they  want 
not  to  have  a  new  school;  they  want  to  use 
the  old  synagogues  and  some  old  buildings 
that  are  available  and  to  have  the  money  that 
is  normally  spent  on  fancy  buildings  put  into 
improving  the  actual  staff  and  the  whole 
programme  of  activities  that  the  youngsters 
will  carry  on. 

They  recognize  that  motivation  is  the  num- 
ber one  goal  of  their  educational  system.  They 
recognize  that  in  a  community  it  may  not  be 
the  ideal  answer,  as  conceived  by  a  central 
government,  that  they  will  seek  to  achieve. 
They  do  not  want  to  have  brand-new  housing; 
they  mainly  restore  their  houses.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  somebody  come  in  and  look 
after  the  apartment  blocks,  the  townhouses 
and  the  grounds  for  them;  they  want  to  be 
able  to  do  that  themselves.  They  want  to 
develop  their  own  small  ways  of  carrying  on 
their  lives  in  their  own  homes,  where  they 
build  their  own  little  enterprises,  small  shops, 
small  businesses,  on  a  different  scale  than  we 
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think  so  often  is  essential  in  this  modern  day 
and  age. 

1  am  very  surprised,  in  talking  to  some  of 
the  people  in  the  Kensington  area,  that  they 
feel  very  strongly  that  there  should  be  no 
minimum  wage.  I  talked  to  a  couple  of  chaps 
recently  working  at  one  of  the  car  washes, 
and  I  said  to  them:  "You  must  be  quite 
pleased  to  see  the  new  minimum  wage  intro- 
duced in  Ontario."  And  they  said,  "Hell,  no. 
We  used  to  work  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  now  with  the  new  minimum  wage  the 
number  of  jobs  are  cut  back  and  it  is  only 
three  or  four  hours  a  day.  We  are  certainly 
no  further  ahead.  Time  is  what  we  have 
plenty  of,  and  what  we  resent  is  this  inter- 
ference by  government  which  is  cutting  off 
our  opportunities.  Because  every  time  the 
minimum  wage  goes  up  it  means  that  more 
automatic  equipment  goes  in,  or  if  the  car 
wash  owner  does  not  put  in  more  automatic 
equipment,  the  price  of  the  car  washes  go  up 
and  more  people  wash  their  own  cars." 

These  people  say  "stop  interfering  with 
our  lives.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  our  little  shops,  carry  on  our  way  of  life 
in  our  own  way.  Give  us  the  money  you  are 
now  spending  through  your  fancy  government 
studies.  Let  us  look  after  spending  that  money 
ourselves."  They  point  out  the  fact  that  some 
$500,000  was  spent  by  the  city  of  Toronto  in 
developing  an  urban  renewal  plan  for  their 
area  that  would  have  completely  destroyed 
the  area. 

Unfortunately,  through  the  interference  of 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  ( Mr. 
Grossman),  the  province  stated  to  the  city 
that  no  provincial  government  funds  will  be 
given  toward  any  renewal  project  without 
citizen  approval,  and  they  have  since  had 
many  fmstrating  experiences  and  made  very 
little  headway  in  achieving  their  desired  hope 
of  having  a  whole  development  plan  based 
upon  the  direction  of  a  committee  that  in- 
cludes not  just  the  local  residents  but  also 
local  elected  representatives. 

I  am  coming  back  again  to  the  area  of 
where  we  are  heading.  The  Premier  has  failed 
to  recognize  this  element,  this  means,  this 
important  aspect  of  our  daily  life.  He  has 
talked  in  terms  of  big,  broad,  centralized 
bureaucratic  plans  and  so  often  it  results  in 
more  patchwork,  less  direction  and  more  un- 
controlled costs  for  our  tortured  taxpayers. 

We  witness  the  present  chaotic  situation 
where  our  socialist  housing  tsar,  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
thinks  only  in  terms  of  building  more  social- 
ized housing  on— 


Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The  min- 
ister is  a  socialist? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Absolutely.  He  is  a  socialist. 
On  the  province's  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
that  it  owns,  instead  of  working  to  see  that 
there  is  more  serviced  land  available  for 
those  who  now  own  it  to  develop,  we  have 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  building  up 
huge  regional  bureaucracies  at  high  cost,  with 
very  expensive  administrators,  all  being 
appointed  in  effect  by  the  rubber-stamping  of 
local  councils  that  occurred  recently  in  York, 
instead  of  a  truly  locally  developed  system  of 
government  to  meet  local  needs,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  centralized  structures  just  mean 
higher  costs. 

We  see  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission continue  to  flounder  in  its  policy  of 
development  of  water  and  sewers  in  this 
province.  We  see  a  situation  where  in  London 
and  St.  Thomas,  just  a  few  miles  apart,  the 
water  rates  are  2lk  times  in  one  what  they 
are  in  the  other. 

There  is  no  co-ordinated  approach  to  the 
provision  of  water  and  sewers— no  recognition 
of  the  vital  role  that  government  should  be 
playing  in  development,  ensuring  that  we 
have  ample  serviced  land  and  great  com- 
petition between  those  that  have  land  to  de- 
velop so  that  the  price  of  serviced  lots  will 
go  down  to  what  it  should  be.  We  have  such 
a  chaotic  situation  that  even  in  a  little  place 
like  Fenelon  Falls  the  cost  of  a  lot  has  sky- 
rocketed in  recent  years. 

So  the  centralized,  bumbling  hierarchy  con- 
tinues and  here  in  Ontario  we  find  Parkinson's 
true  paradise,  a  2V2-time  increase  in  expendi- 
ture in  five  years  from  $1.44  billion  to  $3.73 
billion.  What  this  province  needs  is  not  only 
a  new  leader  of  government  but  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Renfrew 
South. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  today  to  pro- 
long this  session  much  further,  but  there  are 
some  items  affecting  my  area,  and  affecting 
the  province  that  I  would  like  to  touch  on. 

First,  I  want  to  say  something  about  de- 
velopment in  eastern  Ontario.  I  think  today, 
no  matter  where  you  go,  whether  it  be  in  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa,  whether  it  be  in 
South  America  or  various  places  across  the 
land,  the  name  of  the  game  seems  to  be  de- 
velopment and  development  comes  in  many 
shapes  and  forms. 
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Of  course,  most  of  us  in  the  slower-growth 
areas  of  this  province  think  of  development 
when  we  refer  to  it  as  industrial  expansion, 
the  creation  of  jobs.  Since  1967,  when  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  de- 
cided to  provide  incentives  to  industry,  this 
programme  has  certainly  been  paying  off  in 
those  parts  of  the  province  that  it  was  de- 
signed for. 

In  my  area,  the  country  of  Renfrew,  the 
ODC  programme  is  rolling  along.  It  would 
be  really  in  high  gear  at  this  time  if  the  eco- 
nomic climate  in  the  country  were  as  we 
would  hope  it  to  be.  Of  course,  we  all  know, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
said  on  many  occasions,  that  some  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  federal  government 
in  Ottawa  certainly  have  contributed  to  a  real 
slowdown  in  the  economy- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
What  about  the  designation  of  Renfrew 
county?  Is  that  one  of  the  bad  things  the 
federal  government  has   done? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Just  let  me  get  to  that— and 
hence  it  is  not  having  the  desired  effect  and 
when  I  say  that,  I  mean  not  only  the  ODC 
programme  that  is  sponsored  by  this  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  regional  development  pro- 
gramme sponsored  by  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  the  hardware  business  is 
still  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion will  have  his  chance. 

An  hon.  member:  Those  are  the  two  that 
are  rolling  along,  eh? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  have  no  prepared  text 
and  I  was  hoping  for  lots  of  interjections 
because— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  great.  We  will  provide 
them. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —I  knew  it  was  going  to  fall 
awful  flat  if  I  did  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  will  listen  to  the  hon. 
member.    Let  'er  rip. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Keep  it  up,  we  are  going  to 
get  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  yet.  We 
are  going  to  get  to  him.    Keep  it  up. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  can  provide 
the  words,  we  will  provide  the  action. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Anyway,  in  that  area  of 
eastern     Ontario,     Renfrew     county,     I     am 


pleased  to  say  that  in  the  past  two  years  we 
have  had  tremendous  results  from  the  ODC 
programme. 

For  instance,  in  the  town  of  Arnprior  we 
have  already  had  the  huge  Travelaire  com- 
pany locate.  We  have  had  a  sizable  plant 
expansion  by  Union  Carbide  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Huyck  Canada  Limited,  the  maker 
of  the  famous  Kenwood  blanket  and  also  a 
famous  maker  of  papermakers'  felt,  has  under 
way  a  huge  expansion  whereby  it  will  employ 
new  methods  of  making  papermaker  felts  and 
therefore  maintain  its  foremost  position  in  that 
field  in  that  industry. 

In  the  town  of  Renfrew,  we  have  Amphe- 
nol  Canada  Limited,  a  plant  that  makes 
coaxial  cable  for  the  television  and  cable 
television  industry,  which  is  on  its  second 
expansion.  This  plant  has  a  very  bright  future 
and  therefore  it  is  a  bright  spot  for  the  town 
of  Renfrew  also. 

We  have  the  Eganville  Creamery,  an  old- 
established  firm  in  that  town  that  was  so  hard 
hit  this  past  winter  by  fire.  There  was  an 
expansion  in  that  plant  whereby  more  jobs 
were  created. 

I  cannot  forget  that  we,  too,  were  pleased 
when  after  much  persuasion  from  this  gov- 
ernment, the  government  of  Canada  decided 
to  declare  our  area  eligible  under  the  federal 
regional  expansion  programme.  Since  that 
time,  only  recently,  we  have  had  some  very 
welcome  activity  whereby  the  town  of  Ren- 
frew had  Renfrew  Tool  1970  locate,  which  is 
going  to  provide  eventually  several  hundred 
jobs  and  since  that  time  three  more  indus- 
tries have  come  to  Renfrew  under  that  pro- 
gramme. 

We  know  that  these  programmes— both  the 
provincial  and  the  federal  programme— are 
designed  to  provide  expansion  in  those  areas 
of  the  province  that  we  feel  are  not  growing 
rapidly  enough  and  they  are  designed  to 
employ  people.  We  know  that  every  little 
while  from  across  the  floor— especially  the 
socialists— they  have  been  deathly  against  this 
ODC  programme,  saying  that  we  are  giving 
money  to  huge  corporations,  some  of  them 
American-controlled. 

This  I  cannot  deny,  but  at  the  same  time 
these  people  are  the  first  to  say  that  we  should 
have  a  programme  to  spur  development  in 
those  areas  to  lessen  unemployment  and  to 
create  employment.  So  you  would  have  to 
ask  them  what  they  really  want. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What  is 
wrong  with  an  Ontario  Development  Cor- 
poration? 
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Mr.  Yakabuski:  You  have  to  ask  the  social- 
ists what  they  really  want.  You  know,  they  do 
not  want  a  plant  going  into  beleaguered 
Cornwall  to  create  much-needed  employment 
there  because  perhaps  its  parent  company  is 
in  the  US.  I  never  yet— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Let  us  do  it  ourselves. 

Mr.    Yakabuski:    I    never   yet    have    heard 
one  of  those  socialists  over  there- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  How  about 
a  home-grown  product? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —get  up  and  complain 
about  the  US  domination  of  Canadian  unions. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Never. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Never  once. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  hon.  member  always 
obfuscates  and  obscures  his  central  point. 
He  goes  off  on  a  tangent;  way  off  in  left 
field. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  And  when  I  hear  that 
philosopher  from  Lakeshore  I  am  amazed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  socialist,  who  could 
not  stand  any  more  of  that  socialism  over 
in  Great  Britain,  comes  to  this  country  and 
does  not  mend  his  ways. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  have  been  here  for  three 
generations. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  There  are  others  on  those 
benches.  And  you  would  not  think  there  is  a 
mail  service  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  would  not  think 
there  was  any  communication  between  Can- 
ada and  Great  Britain.  They  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  is  going  on  back  home  in  that 
once  great,  mighty  nation,  Great  Britain, 
which  has  been  brought  to  its  knees  by  only 
one  thing,  the  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

That  is  the  only  thing  that  has  caused  all 
the  problems  and  the  troubles  for  that  dear 
mother  country.  That  is  the  only  thing;  with 
the  Labour  Party  it  all  began.  The  beginning 
of  the  end  began  when  Labour  came  along— 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  said  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Two  great  wars  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  They  were  just  minor  little 
incidents  along  the  way.  Poor  bankrupt 
mother  country! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  No  question  about  it.  Why 
do  the  members  opposite  not  write  a  letter 
back  home  and  find  out  what  is  going  on?  It 


is  bloody  awful,   I  can  tell  them  that.   It   is 
bloody  awful. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  Ireland  we  are  doing  all 
right. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Bloody  awful  there! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  are  getting  ready  to  take 
over  the  north. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Things  have  improved  a 
bit  since  June— since  Heath  has  come  on  the 
scene— but  up  to  that  time  the  previous  six 
years  were  just  awful. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  this  afternoon 
about  highways. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
member  is  getting  back  on  the  track-back  on 
the  highway. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  great  Highway  17, 
an  alternative  route  to  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway,  traverses  the  great  riding  of  Ren- 
frew South  and  the  great  county  of  Renfrew, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
worst  one  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —that  on  November  27,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme)  will 
lie  coming  to  Renfrew  county.  At  that  time, 
we  will  be  opening  the  first  section  of  the 
new  Highway  17,  and  of  course,  my  people 
and  travellers  from  all  over  Ontario  will  wel- 
come this.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  brand 
new  highway  from  Ottawa  to  North  Bay.  This 
highway  should  be  completed— at  least  to  west 
of  Renfrew— within  the  next  three  years  and 
certainly  this  is  going  to  be  a  great  asset  not 
only  to  Renfrew  county  but  to  eastern  On- 
tario. I  have  always  felt,  and  I  think  we  all 
feel,  that  highways  do  play  a  great  part  in 
the  development  of  any  area,  and  they  have 
up  to  this  point  in  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment we  have  had  all  across  Ontario. 

Of  course,  we  have  many  highways  in  Ren- 
frew South.  We  are  bringing  Highway  41  up 
to  standard  very  rapidly.  The  same  thing 
applies  to— 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  about  those  highways 
through  Algonquin  Park? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  same  tiling  applies  to 
Highway  28,  south  of  Bancroft,  and  to  62, 
north  of  Bancroft,  and,  of  course,  to  Highway 
60,  that  goes  from  the  town  of  Huntsville 
to  Highway  17  at  Renfrew.  In  municipal 
development  roads,  I  would  have  to  say  our 
county  has  been  one   of  the  more  fortunate 
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ones.  These  roads  are  very,  very  vital  to  the 
rural  municipalities.  In  those  municipalities 
that  have  had  development  roads,  we  can 
see  a  great  change. 

The  tourist  industry  has  increased  very 
rapidly  and  it  means  that  their  townships  are 
going  to  develop  in  a  way  that  we  had  hoped 
they  would.  I  have  always  felt,  though,  that 
we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  many 
things  and  I  could  say  to  the  provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  and  I  could 
say  to  the  Minister  of  Highways  that  some- 
times I  do  not  feel  that  our  priorities  are 
right.  I  would  always  hope,  and  I  have  hoped 
for  a  number  of  years  when  our  budgets 
were  brought  down,  that  more  moneys  would 
be  provided  for  highways  in  the  province,  so 
that  we  could  bring  our  rebuilding  pro- 
gramme and  our  new  highway  building  pro- 
gramme up  to  date  at  a  quicker  pace. 

I  would  hope  that  when  the  next  budget 
is  brought  down  this  coming  winter  or  spring 
that  somewhere,  somehow,  the  provincial 
Treasurer  will  find  another  $100  million  for 
highway  expansion  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971-1972. 

Of  course,  regional  government  is  prob- 
ably not  the  main  concern  of  many  parts  of 
rural  Ontario.  There  are  many  people,  many 
municipalities  and  many  counties  that  are 
giving  regional  government  on  a  rural  basis 
much  thought.  Our  government  has  always 
said— the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  McKeough)  has  said— "It  has  never  been 
the  intention  of  the  government  or  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  stuff  regional  government 
down  the  throats  of  any  municipality  or 
county  in  Ontario." 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Well and  South):  Does 
the  member  support  him  for  leadership? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  know  what  he  said,  and 
we  know  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  This  is  exactly  what  is 
going  on.  Until  an  area  has  been  ready  and 
has  needed  regional  government,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  force  them  into  it,  really.  The 
thinking  and  the  movement  usually  start  at 
the  local  level.  I  have  always  felt  that,  when 
it  comes  to  rural  Ontario,  regional  govern- 
ment should  be  something  that  we  should 
not  do  in  one  big  step  when  it  comes  to  cer- 
tain counties.  I  feel  it  is  government  that 
should  be  phased  in.  We  do  know  that  in 
certain  areas  of  the  province,  in  some  of  the 
less  fortunate  municipalities  with  not  too 
much  assessment,  they  have  difficulties  run- 
ning an  efficient  operation  because  of  their 
smallness.    In  these  areas  and  even  in  some 


of  our  municipalities  I  would  like  to  see  a 
phasing  in,  whereby  two,  three,  or  four  or 
more  of  these  small  municipalities  with  little  v, 
assessment  would  amalgamate  by  their  own 
choice  and,  a  little  later  on  when  that  level 
becomes  efficient,  then  move  on  to  complete 
regional  government  in  that  area. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Talk  to  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  have  talked  to  the  min- 
ister and  we  will  be  talking  to  him  again. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  matter  that  has  been 
on  the  minds  of  almost  every  citizen  of  this 
and  all  the  other  provinces  has  been  the 
matter  of  police  forces  and  their  efficiency. 
I  think  all  of  us  realized  on  that  Sunday 
morning  about  one  o'clock  when  CBC  televi- 
sion was  carrying  live  some  of  the  happen- 
ings in  the  Quebec  affair,  and  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  hon.  Pierre  Laporte's  body 
had  been  discovered  at  St.  Lambert  airport, 
that  something  was  wronff  insofar  as  the 
police  force  of  the  city  of  Montreal  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec  was  concerned. 

I  think  we  all  felt  that  they  had  to  be  the 
most  inefficient  or  incompetent  forces  on  all 
of  this  continent.  Of  course,  much  dialogue 
has  taken  place  since  the  discovery  of 
Laporte's  body  and  this  has  been  more  or 
less  confirmed.  It  brings  up  the  fact  that 
many  of  us  are  thinking  what  is  the  position 
and  what  is  the  standard  of  our  police  force 
here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Police  as  a  provincial  force  is  unequalled 
in  all  of  Canada.  I  have  high  regard  and 
great  faith,  too,  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  force.  I  do  not  say  that  it  could  not 
happen  here  but  I  will  say,  with  all  sincerity, 
I  do  not  think  it  could  have  happened  here 
and  nothing  come  of  it  for  such  a  great 
period  of  time,  as  has  happened  insofar  as 
the  Montreal  and  Quebec  affair  is  concerned. 
I  think,  too,  that  it  points  out  the  fact  that 
although  our  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
force  may  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world— perhaps  the  most  efficient— they  are 
small  in  numbers  and  perhaps  they  are  not 
large  enough  to  grasp  and  cope  with  all  the 
situations  that  might  occur  in  any  one  or 
many  places  across  the  country. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  advocate  that 
the  government  of  Ontario  set  up  a  security 
force  of  its  own.  I  think  there  is  a  need  for 
that,  and  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  see 
that  happen.  This  force  would  not  compete 
with  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  but 
it  would  more  or  less  complement  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  the  OPP? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Well,  this  could  be  an  arm 
of  it,  perhaps,  but  I  think  it  should  be  an 
item  that  should  have  high  priority  when  we 
think  of  maintaining  law  and  order  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  member  not 
think  the  OPP  is  doing  a  job  now? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  want  to  prevent  and 
discourage  anything  happening  here  like  what 
happened  in  Montreal  or  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  I  am  always  a  little,  let  me  say,  per- 
turbed, to  hear  some  of  the  members  from 
the  opposition  benches— and  in  this  case  not 
so  much  the  socialists  as  the  Liberals— always 
hacking  away  at  our  police.  I  am  reminded  of 
that  little  slogan  I  saw  in  a  gas  station  the 
other  day.  It  read  something  like  this:  "If 
you  do  not  like  the  police,  the  next  time  you 
are  in  trouble,  call  a  hippie." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Was  the  mem- 
ber getting  filled  up? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  brilliant. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer),  I  think  is  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  when  it  comes  to  pulling  apart  our 
police  forces,  and  is  one  who  would  like  to 
take  everything  from  them  in  the  way  of 
armament.  He  is  one  who  would  like  to  tie 
their  hands  behind  their  backs  and  then  say, 
"Go  out  and  do  a  good  job." 

This  is  the  sort  of  sense  that  his  argument 
makes,  when  he  talks  about  policing  in  this 
province.  Therefore,  I  would  again  like  to 
repeat  that  I  would  be  much  in  favour  of 
seeing— perhaps  by  way  of  an  arm  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police— a  special  security 
force  set  up  in  this  province,  whereby  our 
citizens,  and  even  citizens  in  other  provinces, 
would  have  a  feeling  of  even  more  security. 

Another  item  that  is  of  interest  to  many 
citizens  of  this  province— the  member  for 
York  South  should  not  go  as  we  are  coming  to 
it  pretty  soon— and  people  of  various  religious 
backgrounds  in  this  province,  is  the  matter 
of  extension  of  grants  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
separate  school  system.  That  is  the  inclusion 
of  grades  K  to  13  in  that  system.  Of  course, 
this  matter  has  had  much  dialogue  by  all 
parties  in  this  province,  by  many  groups 
representing  different  viewpoints,  and  it  is 
something  that  certainly  has  not  been  avoided 
by  anyone. 

But  it  is  a  many-sided  problem  and  the 
answers  I  do  not  feel  are  very  easy.  Person- 
ally,    25    years    ago,    I    would    have     said 


definitely,  "Yes,  I  think  the  system  should  be 
made  to  include  all  grades  from  K  to  13." 
But  many  changes— many  things— have  hap- 
pened in  the  past  quarter-century  in  our 
society,  whereby  the  answers  are  not  now 
straight— not  a  straight  yes  or  no.  There  are 
many  clouded  areas;  there  are  many  grey 
areas,  where  one  would  sometimes  be  perhaps 
dishonest  if  he  came  out  with,  "Yes,  I  am 
for,  or  yes,  I  am  against." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  is  the  member  going  to 
come  out  on  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  he  sits  on  the  fence. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Not  so  long  ago  the  Roman 
Catholic  students  of  the  province  assembled 
at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  some  17,000  strong, 
and  perhaps  another  2,000  or  3,000  were 
turned  back  because  of  the  lack  of  space. 
I  think  this  demonstrated  something:  it 
demonstrated  that  a  large  segment  of  that 
religious  group  does  favour  extension  to  that 
school  system.  I  have  felt  for  a  very  long 
time— and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  requesting 
that  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 
and  our  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  estab- 
lish a  commission  made  up  of— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Come  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Another  one? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  Liberal  policy. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  Liberal  policy, 
last  spring  it  was— 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Oh,  the  Liberals  have  a 
policy,  some  kind  of  policy  on  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  member 
want  to  do,  delay  it? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  think  we  have  to  have  a 
commission  made  up  of— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  typical  Tory  stall. 
Postpone  it  until  after  the  election. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —a  good  cross-section  of 
different  backgrounds,  a  cross-section  of 
different  representative  groups  whereby  this 
whole  matter  can  get  unbiased  consideration, 
and  a  report  brought  back  to  the  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  is  the  member's 
political  courage? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  am  sure  that,  when  the 
findings  of  that  commission  would  be  made 
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known,  the   government  would  be   prepared 
to  act  on  them,  and  act  on  them  very  quickly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  I  call  a 
typical  Liberal  solution. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  would  repeat  that  I  am 
requesting  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the 
Prime  Minister  to  establish  such  a  commis- 
sion at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  puts  the  hon.  mem- 
ber in  the  same  camp  as  the  Libreals— 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —in  coming  to  grips  with 
the  solution. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  It  does  not  at  all.  I  admit 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Catholic  high 
schools  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  much  con- 
sideration, because  they  have,  over  a  long 
period  of  years- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Half  of  them  were  closed- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  —provided  education  to  the 
secondary  school  group  in  their  religion  at 
no  cost  to  the  other  taxpayers  of  the  prov- 
ince. I  feel  that  this  warrants  much  con- 
sideration, because  of  what  they  have  done 
on  their  own  in  the  past  and  over  a  great 
many  years. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  cannot  throw 
any  sops.  They  will  close  while  he  fiddles. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  NDP  had  booklets  on 
both  sides  of  that  issue. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  are  living  in  an  age, 
or  we  are  living  in  a  time,  or  a  period— 
I  wish  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  would 
not  go,  we  are  just  coming  to  it,  and  I  would 
hate  to  have  him  miss  it.  It  is  all  about  him 
and  the  great  job  he  did  over  17  years.  He 
should  come  and  listen. 

But  in  this  age  almost  weekly,  or  monthly 
we  hear  about  leadership  resignations  and 
everything.  Some  of  them  have  been  fact  and 
some  of  them  may  be  fiction,  and  of  course, 
you  know,  I  would  have  to  admit  that  many 
of  us  over  on  this  side,  especially  today,  are 
very  hopeful  that  one  of  them  is  fiction. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  the  Conserva- 
tives going  to  do  if  it  it  not? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Well,  we  had  a  leadership 
resignation  last  June  and  you  know,  for  a 
long  time  the  question  in  the  corridors,  the 
question  in  the  lounges,  the  question  on  the 
streets  was,  "Why  did  MacDonald  quit?" 


Mr.  MacDonald:  What  the  hon.  member 
does  not  realize  is  that  I  have  not  quit. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  leadership. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  still  the  leader. 

Mr.   Yakabuski:    Just   when   he    is    on   the 
threshold  of  something  perhaps,  after  toiling 
valiantly  for  the  party  for  some  17  years- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  will  be  there  when 
they  arrive. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  And  just  when  he,  through 
his  efforts,  and  his  efforts  alone,  had  brought 
some  credibility  to  the  party— 

An  hon.  member:  Not  much,  mind  you. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Not  much,  but  some.  And 
just  when  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were 
acquiring  some  responsibility,  then,  out  of  thin 
air  one  day,  the  leader  of  the  NDP  quits. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member's  leader  is  going  to  do  now. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  No,  no.  One  would  wonder 
why,  because  you  know,  a  labour  publication 
said  not  so  long  ago  that  last  June  the  NDP 
took  some  kind  of  a  poll— it  could  have  been 
a  Gallup  or  galloping,  but  it  was  a  poll  any- 
way—and they  predicted  that  if  an  election 
were  held  at  that  time  the  NDP  would  win 
48  seats.  Well,  we  know  that  the  leader  said 
in  1967- 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Charles  Templeton,  that 
responsible  reporter,  said  a  week  ago  we  were 
leading  the  Tories- 
Mr.     Yakabuski:     Anyway,     the     Labour 
Gazette  said  that  this  poll  in  June  said  that 
if  an  election  were  held  the  NDP  would  take 
48  seats.  And  that  was  on  the  strength  of  last 
June  when  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
led    the    party.    But    I    tell    the    members 
opposite,  that  would  not  be  the  case  today- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   The  member  is  just  too 
sure.  Tomorrow  is  even- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  —because  they  have  missed 
the  boat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Somebody  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  upsetting  the  member's  boat. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  But  we  want  to  get  to  that 
part  about  why  he  quit.  Well,  we  all  know 
that  back  in  1968,  first  he  had  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  (Mr.  J.  Renwick)— and  let 
me  say  this,  that  anything  the  hon.  member 
for    Riverdale    knows    about   politics    or   this 
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House  he  learned  from  the  member  for  York 
South.  Then  he  turns  around,  after  being 
here  only  from  the  fall  of  1964  to  the  fall  of 
1968,  there  he  is  like  a  Brutus  ready  to 
knife  that  leader. 

Mr.   Bullbrook:   Right  in  the  rotunda! 

Mr.   Yakabuski:  Well,  that  is  not  enough. 
Such    thankfulness    is    enough    to    hurt    any 
leader;  but  then  he  had  another  one  behind 
him,  lean  and  hungry- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Cassius  Clay. 

Mr.   Yakabuski:   Cassius-like;   that  is   what 
he  was.  And  he  began  to  worry  the  leader- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  all  that  hungry. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  began  to  worry  the 
leader,  who  moved  him  down  to  the  front 
l>ench  where  he  could  watch  him. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Now  the  leader  has  "Dizzy" 
Deans  behind  him. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Anyway,  the  hon.  meml^er 
for  York  South  made  the  great  mistake  of 
appointing  him  labour  critic  at  that  last 
session.  Whether  he  could  not  get  out  of  it- 
Mr.  Mac-Donald:  Once  again  the  member  is 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Whether  he  could  not  avoid 
it,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Once  again  the  member  is 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  But  anyway,  he  made  him 
labour  critic  and  that  was  the  real  beginning 
of  the  end- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  We  do  that  by  collecti\e 
decisions. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —because,  at  the  same  time 
he  made  him  labour  critic,  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis)  got  to  know 
people  who  perhaps  the  leader  wished  he 
had  not  known,  and  all  the  time,  in  the  back- 
ground, he  was  undermining  the  leader 
through  the  labour  movement  in  the  prov- 
ince. And  finally  about  last  June— the  leader 
was  not  unaware  of  all  this  going  on— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  truth  accord- 
ing to  the  member. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Kind  of 
hurts,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  leader  was  not  un- 
aware of  this,  it  was  bothering  him,  and  he 


thought  at  one  time  he  might  fight  it  off,  but 
then  he  learned,  about  last  June— I  am  just 
looking  for  this  now— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  is  usually 
looking. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  it  in  there? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  It  is  here,  yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  member  going  to 
read  a  Telegram  editorial  or  something? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Oh  no,  just  let  me  quote 
from  this  article,  "Write  an  Odyssey  But  Plan 
a  Coup"  by  Harold  Greer  of  the  Montreal 
Star: 

When  the  council  again  met  in  Ottawa 
in  June,  the  situation  had  become  so  des- 
perate for  Mr.  MacDonald  that  he  debated 
throwing  away  his  prepared  speech  and 
having  a  frank  talk  with  the  party  hier- 
archy. Talked  out  of  it  by  his  close 
advisers  and  under  great  tension,  he  de- 
livered his  prepared  text  very  badly  and 
left  the  impression  that  he  was,  perhaps, 
losing  his  grip.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  an- 
nounced his  resignation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Another  inaccuracy. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  But  this  article  goes  on  to 
tell  how  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
had  been  working  ever  since  the  "Renwick 
convention"— let  us  call  it  the  "Renwick  con- 
vention"—to  achieve  this  coup.  And  finally  it 
became  so  obvious  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  last  June  that  he  resigned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  is  the  Premier  re- 
signing? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  But  I  have  to  give  him  an 
awful  lot  of  credit- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    Why  is   the   Premier  re- 
signing? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —for  the  unthankfulness, 
for  the  knifing  that  he  has  received  from  his 
colleague,  that  he  can  sit  there  and  defend 
the  party  and  their  policies  the  way  he  does 
today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  knifing.  The  member 
should  just  dwell  on  his  own  problems  and 
not  worry  about  mine. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Well,  we  want  to  talk  about 
the  problems  of  the  member  for  York  South 
because  we  began— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  sits  over  here  in  a  pool  of 
blood! 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  going  to  hire  the 
member  for  Renfrew  South  to  mop  up  the 
blood  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Who  is  he  supporting?  I 
would  not  advise  Davis.  He  can  take  either 
one  of  the  Lawrences. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  began  by  telling  him 
the  tremendous  job  he  had  done  for  the  New 
Democratic  Party  over  17  years,  and  just 
when  he  had  brought  them  to  a  point  where 
there  was  a  dim  possibility  of  success,  then 
the  whole  world  dropped  out  again.  But  that 
has  been  the  history  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  across  this  country  for  a  long,  long 
while.  They  get  to  the  verge  of  something 
and  then  the  whole  world  drops  by  again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  Gratton  O'Leary  said, 
the  Tories  shoot  their  generals  after  every  lost 
battle  and  sometimes  they  shoot  them  before. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Well,  so  it  happened.  With 
the  support  of  labour,  he  handily  won  the 
convention  back  here  some  five  weeks  ago. 
But  that  was  the  big  mistake  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  Ontario.  This  is  where 
they  missed  the  boat. 

Do  you  know,  your  counterparts  in  Great 
Britain  have  always  been  smarter,  they  never 
went  with  radical  Bevan,  but  they  went  with 
moderate  Attlee  and  won;  they  never  went 
with  radical  Brown  but  they  went  with 
Wilson  and  won.  But  you  have  not  learned 
from  the  history  of  the  Labour  Party  of  Great 
Britain,  you  have  done  the  wrong  thing  and 
you  know  it.  There  is  dissension  in  your  ranks 
now,  great  dissension. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  can  see  the  member  for 
Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  is  disgruntled.  He  is  a 
moderate  but  he  is  disgruntled.  Great  dis- 
sension, the  radical  socialists  and  the  mod- 
erate socialists. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Oh,  that  is  too 
bad. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  How  do  we  mesh  or  weld 
a  winning  team  out  of  a  combination  like 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  know,  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  But  the  people  of  Ontario 
watched  the  NDP  convention  with  great 
interest  and  they  know  that  they  did  at  that 
convention  exactly  what  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  wanted  them  to  do. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Would 
the  member  do  the  same  for  us? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Now  I  just  want  to  read 
this  article  that  appeared  in  the  farm  maga- 
zine following  that  great  convention  of 
October  4  or  5,  or  something.  "NDP  Makes 
Clear  What  It  Stands  For/' 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Read  my  letter  in  reply! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  "Well,  they  blew  it."  That 
is  the  first  sentence. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  was  begin- 
ning to  look  like  a  credible  alternative  to 
the  27-year-old  Robarts  government.  NDP 
Leader  Donald  MacDonald,  throughout 
the  Sixties,  allied  himself  with  farm 
causes.  He  supported  farmers  in  the  con- 
troversies over  Bill  86,  the  Bean  Board 
seizure  and  the  General  Farm  Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  all  those  Tory 
Acts. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Quoting: 

At  times  he  even  forfeited  possible  poli- 
tical advantage  to  help  farmers. 

Great  man! 

Not  too  often,  of  course— politics  is  poli- 
tics. But  once  or  twice— enough  to  prove 
his  basic  honesty. 

Now  MacDonald  is  succeeded  by 
another  honest  man.  A  man  honest  enough 
to  tell  us  what  he  wants— "a  democratic, 
socialist  government  in  Ontario." 

The  party  didn't  have  to  choose  Stephen 
Lewis.  The  alternative  was  a  moderate,  a 
man  willing  to  appeal  to  middle-of-the- 
roaders.  A  man  who,  his  supporters— Mac- 
Donald included— said,  could  attract 
enough  support  to  win  an  election.  But  the 
party  blew  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hate  to  interrupt  this  very 
delightful  address,  but  first  of  all  I  would 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  member  that  the 
reading  of  long  excerpts  from  any  document 
is  not  in  accordance  with  our  rules  and  I 
would  ask  that  he  either  paraphrase  this  or 
go  on  with  his  address. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  will  make  it  very  brief. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  he  has  been  para- 
phrasing. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  this  article  goes  on  to  say  the  party  had  it 
in  its  grasp  and  lost  it. 
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Mr.  Mat-Donald:  Well,  you  know,  I  receive 
all  those  comments  with  a  great  big  salt 
cellar. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  member  knows  that. 
He  knows  where  he  blew  it. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.     Yakabuski:      I     mentioned 
moments- 


few 


Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  on  the  trail  of  the 
member  for  Ontario  South,  and  he  is  running. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —ago  stories  were  flying, 
true  or  false,  that  perhaps  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario  might  resign.  I  can  give  the  House 
many  reasons  why  he  should  not. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  recently  said  edi- 
torially he  had  the  courage  and  strength  to 
do  many  unpopular  things  for  the  good  of 
Ontario  and  its  citizens— things  that  the  two 
other  parties  in  this  House  would  not  have 
done— 

The  paper  does  not  really  criticize  them; 
it  says  that  they  would  do  them  perhaps  in 
another  manner. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  a  eulogy  to  the 
passing- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  Anyway,  the  leader  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  over  the  past  six 
years,  we  all  know,  has  gone  through  some 
of  the  roughest  political  times  this  country 
and  perhaps  the  world  has  known.  These 
were  the  turbulent  Sixties,  the  dissenting 
Sixties.  Now  as  we  know  by  the  peace  that 
has  come  to  the  university  campuses  this 
year- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  else  would  the 
member  rather  be? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —the  days  of  dissent  are 
over.  People  are  getting  back  to  normal.  Let 
me  tell  the  members  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  weathered  the  days  of  dissent  and 
weathered  them  well. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Hold  on  to  your  hat! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
weathered  them  so  well  that  he  has  got  it 
made.  He  could  go  into  the  solid  Seventies 
and  be  around  for  as  long  as  he  likes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  is  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  stay,  is  he? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  does  not  say  around  where. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  T,here  is  one  thing— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  we  were  talking  about 


why  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
quit,  there  was  one  item  that  we  were  re- 
minded of  the  other  day,  when  the  late  great 
former  leader  of  France  passed  away.  We  are 
all  reminded  that  during  the  Second  World 
War  he  once  referred  to  the  greatest  cross  he 
had— Churchill  referred  to  the  greatest  cross 
he  had  to  bear— which  was  the  cross  of  Lor- 
raine. 

Maybe  this  is  not  the  time  to  talk  about 
such  a  thing  but  all  the  time  since  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  has 
been  elected,  I  have  always  felt  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  NDP  had  a  great  cross  to  bear, 
and  that  was  the  cross  of  High  Park. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  the  cross  the  member 
has  got  to  bear.  He  is  worrying  about  our 
problem  when  it  is  his  own. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Let  me  tell  the  member 
this.  We  are  awfully  glad  that  his  party  has 
got  him  and  we  have  not  got  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  rationalization. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  was  reminded  of  this  part 
because  the  great  Mr.  de  Gaulle  once  said 
that  he  was  not  to  the  left,  he  was  not  to  the 
right  and  he  was  not  to  the  centre.  He  said 
"I  am  above."  The  Premier  has  never  said 
anything  like  that  but,  in  fact,  the  Premier 
towers  above  all  in  this  province  and,  yes, 
beyond. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.   E.   W.   Martel   (Sudbury   East):   After 
having    listened    to    the    comedy    hour   from 
Renfrew  South- 
Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  The 
member  should  get  back  to  his  comics. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  do  not  know  to  whom  the 
member  was  playing.  It  must  have  been  the 
gallery.  He  speaks  so  seldom— 

Mr.  A.  K.  Meen  (York  East):  At  least  he 
has  something  to  say. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  delighted  me  with  his 
desire  for  more  police  states  and  yet  another 
police  force.  We  need  that  in  Ontario  like 
we  need  a  hole  in  the  head.  I  just  wanted 
to  comment  briefly  on  that. 

We  do  not  get  the  distressing  problems  that 
we  have  in  Quebec  if  the  socio-economic  dis- 
parities which  exist  and  which  governments 
create  are  cleared  up.  It  is  high  time  govern- 
ment took  the  bull  by  the  horns.  It  is  not  the 
case  of  more  police  forces,  I  can  assure  the 
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members  that  is  going  to  bring  some  peace 
and  some  semblance  of  harmony.  It  certainly 
is  not  going  to  be  done  by  yet  another  addi- 
tional police  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  year  or  so  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  nationalism 
and  we  in  the  socialist  party,  the  democratic 
socialist  party,  have  been  branded  economic 
socialists.  We  have,  for  quite  some  time, 
expressed  a  growing  concern  about  the  take- 
over of  our  economy,  particularly  by  the 
United  States. 

Also  a  growing  concern  now  is  the  take- 
over of  the  printing  presses  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  interesting  throughout  all  of  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  get  from  the  Liberals, 
and  particularly  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East  (Mr.  T.  Reid)— I  am  sure  he  is  sincere— 
a  real  concern  about  the  content  of  our 
Canadian  material  being  eroded  and  being 
replaced  by  American  printers  who  will  in- 
clude a  great  deal  of  American  material. 

At  the  same  time  his  party  in  Ottawa, 
however,  continues  the  wholesale  sale  of 
Canada  which  started  with  C.  D.  Howe. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  It  started 
before  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  real  wholesale,  and  the 
latest  session  of  it,  began  with  C.  D.  Howe 
when  he  was  around. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  member  is  a  square. 

Mr.  Martel:  Interestingly  enough,  the  prov- 
incial Liberals  are  opposed  to  this  sort  of 
sellout.  The  federal  Liberals  are  doing  it.  The 
converse  happens  in  Ontario.  The  Tories  with 
the  supersalesman— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That 
socialist,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  Martel:  —would  sell  the  country  out 
for  anything.  They  would  sell  anything— you 
name  it,  it  is  gone.  In  Ottawa  there  is  a  great 
hue  and  cry  from  the  Tory  party,  "My  God, 
this  is  terrible,  the  sellout  of  Canada." 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both 
parties  play  this  game.  The  one  that  is  in 
power  is  guilty  to  the  one  which  is  not  in 
power.  We  see  the  same  situation  but  we 
never  read  of  this  in  the  press  and  it  is  going 
on.  It  is  going  on  every  day. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  got  together  with 
a  friend  of  mine  who  happens  to  be  a  teacher 
and  we  did  a  little  work  on  Canadian  con- 
tent in  some  of  our  books.  I  want  to  put  on 
the  record  the  fact  that  this  young  man,  who 


is  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school,  is  from 
Guyana.  He  has  seen  imperialism  at  its 
greatest,  having  only  come  to  Canada  in  the 
last  10  or  12  years.  Some  of  his  remarks  as 
we  worked  on  this  really  might  be  unpalat- 
able to  people  like  the  supersalesman  or  some 
of  the  Tory  party  who  would  assist  the 
Liberals  in  selling  Canada  out  in  every  facet, 
whether  it  be  oil  or  gas  or  the  publishing 
industry.  You  name  it.  We  give  the  province 
away. 

This  friend  of  mine,  who  has  seen  poverty 
at  its  worst,  and  I  worked  on  this  document 
and  I  am  going  to  read  it;  something  I  do 
not  do  very  often  is  read  an  article.  We  have 
attempted  to  document  and  trace  the  Cana- 
dian content  in  a  series  of  the  latest  Canadian 
books  on  the  market.  The  members  will  see 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  Canadian 
content,  not  only  in  our  English  books,  but 
we  will  also  see  it— and  I  use  "we"  because 
we  worked  on  it  together— in  some  of  our 
history  textbooks  that  are  being  used. 

The  members  will  see  that  if  we  anticipate 
developing  a  Canadian  identity  with  the 
quality  of  the  material  that  is  present  in  the 
school  system  today,  we  might  as  well  give 
up  the  ship  immediately.  We  do  not  stand  a 
chance  and  if  we  continue  to  sell  out  our 
publishing  firms  the  way  we  have  done  of  late 
the  chances  are  even  less. 

I  want  to  read  this,  as  I  say,  because  this 
is  a  very  serious  topic  and  because  we 
detailed  it  at  some  length.  The  purpose  of 
this  material  is  to  explore  briefly  the  manner 
in  which  the  Canadian  history,  via  some 
textbooks  on  Circular  14,  is  presented  to  the 
elementary  students  in  Ontario;  the  distorted 
view  of  present-day  Canadian  culture  as 
presented  by  one  set  of  readers  used  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Ontario  and  which  is 
listed  on  Circular  14;  and  the  extent  of  for- 
eign, American  and  British  but  primarily 
American,  influence  over  the  audio-visual 
materials  including  text  and  periodicals. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paper  enumer- 
ates what  a  government  in  Ontario  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people  can  do  about  the 
situation. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  What  is  the  document? 
Mr.  Martel:  I  have  got  it  here. 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  What  is  it— research? 

Mr.  Martel:  Our  research! 

First  of  all,  two  questions  have  to  be 
answered  in  dealing  with  the  subject  I  have 
outlined  above.  How  much  Canadian  material 
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or  material  about  Canada  is  taught?  What 
is  the  content  of  such  Canadian  material  as  it 
is  taught,  that  is,  what  picture  of  Canada 
and  Canada's  relationship  to  the  world 
emerges  from  these  textbooks?  What  ideas 
about  their  country  are  Ontario  students 
expected  to  gain  from  their  readings— what 
ideas  about  Canada's  history,  her  culture, 
her  economy,  her  people,  her  place  amongst 
the  nations? 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that 
textbooks  are  the  student's  only  source  of 
ideas.  How  he  views  this  country  will  very 
much  depend  on  his  particular  experiences, 
social  circumstances,  family  background,  and 
private  interests.  Much,  as  well,  will  depend 
on  how  individual  teachers  interpret  and  make 
use  of  the  same  textbooks  and  on  what  extra- 
textual  material  teachers  introduce  into  their 
classes.  But  these  are  factors  obviously  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 

What  is  looked  at  here  is  some  of  the 
common  textual  material  in  social  studies  and 
English  which  elementary  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  Ontario  have  had  to  work  with  in  th^ 
school  years  from  about  1960  to  1969. 

I  am  presenting  this  report  entirely  from  a 
non-objective  point  of  view.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  heavily  loaded  with  value-judge- 
ment. Whatever  claims  to  objectivity  it  can 
make  are  simply  these,  that  I  have  looked  at 
the  text  mentioned  and  I  have  made  no 
conscious  effort  to  distort  the  evidence. 

But  I  have  certain  assumptions  in  mind 
which  I  feel  I  ought  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion through  this  paper.  Before  going  any 
further,  I  should  briefly  explain  these  assump- 
tions. 

And  I  want  to  point  out,  at  this  stage,  that 
this  friend  of  mine  with  his  background,  as  a 
recent  person  coming  from  Guyana,  felt  the 
influence  of  imperialism  so  heavily— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
to  this  hon.  member  also  that  he  is  reading 
from  a  report  from  someone  else- 
Mr.  Martel:  No,  no.    I  am  not  reading- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  just  draw  that  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  to 
point  out  when  I  started  that  this  material 
was  put  together  by  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  a  recent  immigrant  to  Canada,  and  myself. 
We  wrote  it  up  very  carefully,  and  that  is 
why  I  want  to  read  from  it  rather  than  just 
speak  about  it. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Certainly.  Provided  it  is  the 
hon.  member's,  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Martel:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  believe  we  live  in  an  era  of  imperialism. 
Imperialism  is  the  drive  of  some  nations  to 
nominate  other  nations  and  peoples  politically 
and/or  militarily  so  as  to  exploit  them  eco- 
nomically. The  history  of  the  20th  century 
has  been  one  of  imperialism,  the  history  of 
imperialist  nations  fighting  amongst  them- 
selves to  divide  and  redivide  the  world  and 
the  history  of  the  dominated  fighting  to 
achieve  their  independence  and  maintain  then- 
culture. 

There  are  a  couple  of  examples,  of  course: 
the  United  States  and  the  Japanese  during  the 
Secon.1  World  War;  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 
at  the  present  time;  or  even  the  struggle  by 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Czechoslovakians 
against  Rusian  supremacy,  in  that  part  of  the 
world  which  they  have  divided  amongst 
themselves  so  nicely. 

It  is  interesting  that  two  of  the  greatest 
imperial  powers  today  were  powers  who 
fought  against  imperialism,  Mr.  Speaker.  But 
I  want  to  deal  primarily  with  America  because 
she  is  the  one  that  directly  influences  us  in 
Canada.  With  over  one  million  troops  abroad, 
with  military  bases  in  70  countries,  with  busi- 
ness interests  in  every  country  of  the  Third 
World  and  in  many  highly  industrialized 
countries  as  well,  the  U.S.  possesses  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  military-political- 
economic  empire  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  the  U.S.,  the  empire  means  cheap  raw 
materials,  cheap  labour,  assured  markets,  and 
docile  allies. 

Canada  is  a  fully  integrated  part  of  the 
American  empire.  As  Mr.  J.  V.  Clyne  pointed 
out  not  so  long  ago— and  certainly  the  chair- 
man of  MacMillan  Bloedel  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  raving  revolutionary— the  economic 
decisions  facing  us  are  made  not  in  Ottawa 
but  in  Washington.  In  a  recent  report- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  Do  not  blame  the  federal 
Liberals. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  are  responsible  for  allow- 
ing it.  They  are  supposed  to  govern,  not  be 
governed. 

In  a  recent  report,  back  in  June,  released 
by  the  Canadian  federal  government,  67  per 
cent  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  99  per 
cent  of  our  petroleum  resources  and  80  per 
cent  of  our  mineral  wealth  are  in  foreign, 
mostly  American,  hands. 

According  to  the  Watkins  Report,  published 
last  year,  in  1963  foreigners  controlled  97  per 
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cent  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  auto- 
motive industry,  97  per  cent  in  rubber,  78  per 
cent  in  chemicals,  and  77  per  cent  in  elec- 
trical apparatus.  The  U.S.  has  more  money 
invested  in  Canada  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  world— more  than  in  Europe,  more  than 
in  Latin  America.  Far  from  being  an  inde- 
pendent country,  we  are  very  much  among 
the  nations  dominated  by  imperialism.  Our 
proximity  to  the  U.S.  and  our  relatively  high 
level  of  industrialization  is  bringing  us  under 
U.S.  domination  as  the  American  empire  dis- 
integrates in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  else- 
where. And  where  do  we  stand?  Do  we 
support  imperialism  or  do  we  oppose  it? 

How  does  this  assumption  relate  to  the 
textbooks  used  in  Ontario's  elementary 
schools?  Do  the  textbooks  help  or  hinder  the 
U.S.  domination  of  Canada?  Do  they  serve 
the  interests  of  an  independent  Canada  or  do 
they  help  to  integrate  Canada  into  the 
empire?  The  schools  of  any  system  are  the 
main  ideological  training  ground  for  the 
people  that  live  under  that  system.  English 
and  Social  Studies  in  particular  are  the  sub- 
jects through  which  ideology— that  is,  our 
ideas  about  the  world,  is  transmitted. 

A.  B.  Hodgetts  of  OISE,  in  his  study  of 
civic  education  in  Canada  entitled,  "What 
Culture?  What  Heritage?"  writes: 

Young  Canadians  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged to  become  more  interested  in  their 
part,  more  aware  of  the  complexities  and 
challenges  in  contemporary  society,  and 
more  intelligently  concerned  about  the 
future  of  their  country  as  an  independent 
political  entity  and  a  member  of  the 
community  of  nations. 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  Canadian  charac- 
ter, care  must  be  taken  that  our  schools  are 
not  used  primarily  as  channels  for  American 
culture.  In  a  recent  national  survey,  it  was 
found  that  American  textbooks  and  magazines 
constitute  the  major  foreign  influence  in  Can- 
adian education. 

In  Ontario  it  is  rot  until  Grade  4  that 
students  begin  to  examine  geographic,  econ- 
omic and  ethnographic  features  of  their 
country  in  any  organized  sort  of  way.  It  is 
not  until  Grade  7  that  they  begin  to  study 
Canadian  history.  For  most  of  the  primary 
grades,  students  learn  about  Canada  only 
through  the  poems  and  stories  in  their  Eng- 
lish textbooks. 

One  of  the  approved  series  for  primary 
reading  is  "Canadian  Reading  Development 
Series"— Copp  Clark— edited  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Mcintosh.  The  teacher's  manual  offers  the 
following  explanation: 


The  feature  of  this  series,  which  most 
sharply  distinguishes  it  from  any  other 
important  basal  series  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  is  its  emphasis  upon  early 
independence  in  reading.  Its  skill  develop- 
ment programme  is  so  conceived  and  con- 
structed that  by  the  end  of  the  first  grade 
all  but  the  slowest  of  children  will  be  able 
to  read  with  relative  ease  any  phonetic 
monosyllable  that  is  made  up  of  regular 
or  common  sound  elements. 

Who  can  remain  unmoved  by  such  noble 
purpose?  Unfortunately,  the  approach  is 
purely  technical,  designed  for  the  sole  objec- 
tive of  developing  a  skill.  Reading  is  seen  not 
as  a  dynamic  process  through  which  the  child 
communicates  with  the  world  that  he  knows, 
and  in  which  his  interest  will  grow  as  read- 
ing proves  itself  relevant  to  his  world,  but  as 
a  technical  attribute  to  be  acquired  by 
mechanical  means.  Little  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken,  therefore,  to  bring  the  reading 
material  in  some  approximate  conformity  with 
reality. 

The  first  volume  in  the  series  entitled,  "Off 
to  School,"  introduces  us  to  the  Green  family. 
One  cannot  be  sure,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  Greens  are  a  typical  Cana- 
dian middle-class  family,  living  on  a  farm 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  suburban 
Toronto.  The  three  children,  Janet,  John  and 
Anne,  all  seem  to  have  a  more  or  less 
typical-than-thou  attitude.  As  all  Canadian 
children  raised  on  the  farm,  John  and  Janet 
dance  ballet.  Their  parents,  tall,  slim,  and 
Aryan,  seem  to  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
taking  them  for  rides,  for  buying  Christmas 
trees,  for  taking  them  skiing,  carnivalling,  or 
picnicking.  The  father  is  never  seen  at  work, 
and  the  most  serious  problem  that  comes  up 
is  the  agonizing  choice  between  the  following 
activities: 

"We  can  play  what  we  like,  Anne. 
We  can  play  house. 
We  can  play  with  Buttons. 
We  can  play  with  Lucky. 
We  can  sing  and  dance." 

And  for  a  little  boy,  that  is  just  the  greatest 
material  going,  just  great.  By  Grade  1  he  has 
already  lost  his  interest.  There  is  no  mention, 
of  course,  of  Canada,  in  that  series,  of  the 
real  world,  of  real  relationships  between  real 
people  or  real  problems.  Despite  the  title, 
there  is  no  mention  even  of  school.  Surely 
even  Grade  1  children  have  a  much  better 
conception  of  what  the  world  is  like  than  the 
conception  mirrored  in  this  book. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Is  that  on  Circular  14? 
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Mr.  Martel:  Right.  To  present  them  with  a 
fairy  world  far  removed  from  their  daily 
experience  is  to  begin  the  "irrelevential  pro- 
cess" that  sooner  or  later  causes  them  to  lose 
interest  in  reading  altogether. 

In  case  children  become  too  overburdened 
with  reality  in  the  first  volume,  the  second 
is  all  play  and  stories,  mostly  of  animals. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  make  the  book  rele- 
vant even  to  the  school  situation,  to  the  real 
problems  and  situations  children  face  in 
school.  The  closest  we  come  to  school  in  this 
book  is  through  this  inspired  little  ditty, 

School  is  over, 
oh,  what  fun, 
Lessons  finished, 
Play  begun. 
Who'll  run  fastest, 
You  or  I? 

Who'll  laugh  loudest? 
Let  us  try. 

Now  there  is  a  heart-rending  piece  of  litera- 
ture for  students. 

The  third  volume  in  the  series,  by  way  of 
anti-climax,  is  entitled  "It's  Story  Time/'  To 
strike  a  more  realistic  note,  the  Grade  2  text 
is  called  "Stories  Old  and  New."  The  assump- 
tion seems  to  be  that  Grade  1  has  success- 
fully transformed  children  into  near-idiots,  if 
they  were  not  so  to  begin  with. 

There  are  the  usual  animal  stories,  well- 
worn  and  true,  such  as  "The  Hare  and  The 
Tortoise,"  "The  Lion  and  The  Mouse,"  and 
others.  And  there  is  nothing  in  itself  wrong 
with  that.  But  as  for  most  of  the  materials, 
it  deals  with  painfully  contrived  situations, 
people,  and  themes.  Why  is  it  assumed  that 
children  will  be  interested  in  this  plastic,  syn- 
thetic pap,  or  that  it  would  be  good  if  they 
were  interested  in  it?  Are  elementary  school 
children  not  people? 

It  is  in  Grade  2  the  students  enjoy  their  first 
glimpse  of  Canada  in  a  textbook.  Alas,  it  is 
the  glimpse  of  the  tourist  brochure.  We  see 
some  west  coast  Indian  children,  a  northern 
trapper,  and  some  cowboys.  The  stories  are 
still  very  stylized,  but  the  book  is  an  improve- 
ment at  least  in  that  it  contains  fewer  cute 
animal  or  people  stories. 

The  reading  texts  in  Grade  4  to  5  have  set 
themselves  a  more  ambitious  objective.  In  the 
teacher's  manual  it  is  recognized,  in  the  first 
place,  that  reading  "is  not  just  a  mechanical 
process."  It  is  seen  that  the  printed  symbols 
must  be  seen  to  represent  ideas.  Ideas,  to  be 
hoped  that  are  relevant  to  the  reader.  It  is 
informative  to  quote  at  length  from  this 
manual  in  order  to  show  fully  what  the 
editors  have  set  out  to  do. 


Early  impressions  are  extremely  persistent. 
It  is  of  vital  importance,  therefore,  to  offer 
Canadian  boys  and  girls,  in  whom  an  interest 
in  community  life  is  dawning,  books  which 
portray  a  general  picture  of  Canada  and  give 
a  definite  impression  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Canadian  way  of  life.  In  doing  so,  there  is 
no  desire  and  no  need  to  foster  a  narrow 
Canadian  nationalism. 

Canada  now  sees  herself  a  nation  among 
other  nations.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
nationalistic  of  any,  but  she  has  a  personality 
of  her  own,  the  expression  of  her  way  of  life 
created  by  the  Canadian  environment  acting 
upon  the  inherited  tendencies  of  her  people. 
It  is  in  and  through  her  national  personality 
only  that  Canada  can  make  her  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  world.  The  stronger 
and  richer  her  personality  becomes,  the 
greater  that  contribution  will  be,  and 
Canada's  personality  will  become  strong  and 
rich  in  proportion  as  her  citizens  strive  con- 
scientiously to  make  it  so. 

An  impression  of  Canada,  her  way  of  life 
and  her  place  among  the  nations  cannot  be 
given  in  a  series  of  unrelated  selections.  Such 
an  impression  can  be  built  up  only  through 
careful  organization  of  materials  which  pre- 
sent the  theme  in  many  different  ways.  Sub- 
ject fields  such  as  geography,  history,  health 
and  science  have  a  place  in  this  organization, 
together  with  much  about  the  modern  world. 
Children  must  read  stories,  poems  and  plays, 
partly  because  it  is  important  that  they  should 
learn  to  read  literature  as  well  as  informa- 
tional articles,  but  also  because  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  life  are  dealt  with  chiefly 
in  stories,  poems,  and  plays. 

In  the  "Canadian  Heritage  Readers"  we 
offer  books  with  a  truly  Canadian  atmosphere, 
which  present  the  ideals  of  the  Canadian  way 
of  life.  Book  four,  "Happy  Highways,"  is  a 
collection  of  poems,  stories  and  non-fiction, 
representative  of  no  particular  place,  although 
quite  a  number  of  selections  and  authors  are 
Canadian. 

Book  five,  "Under  Canadian  Skies,"  has  a 
Canadian  emphasis  but  projects  the  child  be- 
yond Canada  to  our  American  neighbours  and 
the  homelands  of  our  people. 

Book  six,  "Broad  Horizons,"  continues  the 

Canadian     emphasis     but    also     stresses  the 

modern  world  of  flight  and  science,  and  our 
cultural  heritage. 

It  is  revealing  of  our  national  psyche  that 
the  editors  of  a  Canadian  textbook  feel  com- 
pelled to  offer  apologies  for  daring  to  give 
their  book  a  Canadian  perspective.  Not  for  us 
narrow  nationalism!    But  even  more  revealing 
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is  the  fact  that  in  all  the  textbooks  in  all  the 
grades  this  is  the  only  attempt  to  provide  a 
Canadian  cultural  perspective. 

"Happy  Highways"  is  a  good  story  book,  as 
opposed  to  the  previous  titles,  which  were  all 
bad  storybooks.  The  stories  have  genuine 
feeling,  real  emotions,  real  excitement  and 
real  humour.  They  speak  of  the  finest  char- 
acters in  children's  literature  —  Gulliver, 
Winnie-the-Pooh,  Robin  Hood,  the  Steadfast 
Tin  Soldier,  and  others. 

There  is  a  Canadian  section  that  at  least 
begins  to  acquaint  the  young  students  with 
the  folklore  of  their  own  country.  We  have 
the  legend  of  Paul  Bunyan,  a  few  French- 
Canadian  tales,  an  Indian  legend  of  the 
Thunderbird.  There  are  sea  stories  and  other 
stories  of  adventure. 

But  still  it  is  only  a  storybook.  The  only 
connection  with  the  real  world  is  through  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions,  and  not 
through  the  intellect,  and  through  everyday 
experience.  There  is  still  no  way  children 
can  relate  what  they  read  to  their  own  lives. 
Certainly  we  do  not  yet  receive  any  picture 
of  the  real  Canada,  no  stimulation  towards 
the  national  and  social  consciousness  and  con- 
science. And  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  end 
of  one  third  of  most  students'  educational  ex- 
perience. 

The  introduction  of  the  young  Canadians 
to  Canada  is  continued  in  the  "Under  Cana- 
dian Skies",  or  at  least  in  the  first  three  units 
of  this  grade  5  text. 

The  first  unit  is  entitled  "Homelands,"  and 
one  would  have  thought  a  real  attempt  could 
have  been  made  to  acquaint  students  with 
what  some  of  the  homelands  and  their  peoples 
are  really  like.  But,  for  example,  what  experi- 
ence of  Germany  are  children  to  receive  from 
a  second-hand  dramatization  of  Robert 
Browning's  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin?"  Hun- 
gary fares  somewhat  better  with  a  touch- 
ing, though  perhaps  too  difficult,  story  of 
Ferenc  Mora. 

In  the  second  unit,  "Maritime  Yarns,"  the 
face  of  poor  old  Canada  begins  to  emerge 
from  the  heavy  cultural  fog.  From  the  mari- 
time stories  we  leam  that  there  are  sailors 
and  fishermen  in  our  country,  and  a  story  of 
Carrier  introduces  us  to  the  exciting  saga 
of  the  exploration  of  Canada.  We  also  have 
the  story  of  the  first  Canadian  airflight,  as 
well  as  an  escape  from  the  Indians  screech- 
ing wildly.  And  I  am  going  to  touch  on  this 
Indian  theme  in  several  more  places  to  show 
the  content  of  many  of  our  books  really  do 
nothing  to  advance  the  Indian  sense  of  pride 


in  his  heritage.  If  anything,  our  books  destroy 
him. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Does  it  say  anything  about 
the  Indian's  escape  from  the  wild  white  man? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  no,  it  is  just  a  savage 
attack  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the 
Indians.  They  were  barbarians. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis)  tells  us  all  that  has  changed! 

Mr.  Martel:  Ours  were  wars  against  them, 
but  they  were  barbarous,  invading  the  homes 
of  women  and  children  at  night. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  When  the 
white  man  won  it  was  a  victory,  when  the 
white  man  lost  it  was  a  massacre. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  an  oddity,  but  this  still 
persists  in  the  textbooks  used  in  Ontario.  "But 
we  will  change  it."  That  is  what  we  were 
told  two  years  ago,  was  it  not?  That  this 
would  come  out? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Two  years  ago  the  Minister 
of  Education  said  all  that  was  out. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well  it  is  not  out.  "Western 
Roundup,"  the  third  unit,  tells  us  tales  of 
romanticized  cowboys,  boys  and  wild  horses, 
Henry  Kelsey  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
blizzards  and  howling  wolves.  One  cannot  but 
suspect  that  rather  than  wishing  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  real  Canadian  west,  the  editors 
have  tried  to  create  a  homegrown  version  of 
the  American  western  myths.  Aside  from  a 
unit  which  deals  with  the  United  States, 
and  with  which  we  shall  deal  later,  the  rest 
of  the  book  is  an  orgy  of  adolescent  escapism. 

In  "Broad  Horizons"  a  more  deliberate 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  involve 
the  student  with  his  country.  In  part,  how- 
ever, the  effort  still  suffers  from  the  chronic 
inability  to  size-up  reality.  It  is  not  true  that 
reality  does  not  exist  for  the  child.  He  sees 
and  evaluates  it  through  the  child's  eyes,  but 
it  is  reality  nevertheless.  The  world  was 
no  less  real  for  me  15  years  ago  than  it  is 
now.  I  merely  saw  it  differently  then. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  child  will  only  relate 
to  and  understand  ideas  that  have  a  purely 
imaginary  or  romanticized  connection  to  the 
real  world.  Why  then  treat  him  only  with 
innocuous  stories  or  legends  as  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  world?  Are  there  no  real  stories 
that  are  real  and  interesting? 

Unit  one,  "Habitant  Memories,"  tells  us 
some  French-Canadian  stories  and  stories 
about  French-Canadians.  And  that,  in  itself, 
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is  to  be  commended.  But  to  talk  about 
French-Canadians,  and  if  the  only  perspective 
the  student  has  on  Quebec  is  through  "The 
Skunk  In  Tante  Odette's  Oven,"  then  how  Is 
he  to  understand  the  growing  crisis  that 
threatens  to  tear  Canada  apart? 

We  come  closer  to  reality  when  we  touch 
Ontario  soil,  build  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
and  develop  a  new  strain  of  wheat.  Coming 
to  British  Columbia,  we  meet  Captain  George 
Vancouver  as  a  young  man,  have  yet  another 
heartwarming  adventure  with  a  dog,  catch 
another  villain,  and  witness  a  horrible  Indian 
massacre  in  BC.  More  about  horrible  Indian 
massacres  later  on. 

On  the  prairies  we  meet  some  new  home- 
steaders, the  first  time  this  important  Cana- 
dian historical  and  cultural  figure  is  intro- 
duced to  us,  and  apprehend  the  latest  of  our 
hapless  villains.  And  with  stories  about 
Charles  Dickens,  Emily  Carr,  a  man  named 
Father  Lacombe  and  the  Canadian  discoverer 
of  insulin  we  conclude  this  attempt  to 
"portray  a  general  picture  of  Canada  and 
give  a  definite  impression  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Canadian  way  of  life." 

The  attempt,  for  the  most  part,  must  be 
judged  a  failure.  If  a  general  picture  of 
Canada  is  meant  to  emerge  from  the  various 
stories  and  poems  in  the  three  volumes,  then 
the  lack  of  cohesiveness  prevents  this  from 
happening.  For  even  in  the  context  of  such  an 
attempt,  the  authors  either  lacked  any  com- 
plete vision  of  Canada  or  they  were  simply 
too  timid  to  present  it. 

What  if,  some  will  argue,  Canadian  cul- 
ture in  fact  is  so  poor  as  to  be  worthless  as 
an  area  of  study?  Why  should  our  students 
not  be  familiar  with  the  great  traditions  of 
British  and  American  literature? 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  Canadian  cul- 
ture worth  examining,  but  our  Canadian 
printers  recognize  the  huge  press  runs  re- 
quired for  the  American  market  reduce  per 
copy  costs  and  prices  far  below  those  of 
smaller  Canadian  markets. 

Tests,  illustrations  and  completely  finished 
products  frequently  are  more  accessible.  Here 
lies  a  basic  problem:  Authors  and  publishers 
must  strive  for  better  content  and  printers 
for  higher  standards  of  manufacturing.  How- 
ever, remember  that  the  American  book  pub- 
lishing industry  has  been  sheltered  by  the 
United  States  from  external  competition  since 
its  infancy  and  has  enjoyed  much  more 
vigorous  protection  and  government  support 
than  its  Canadian  counterpart,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  member  for  Scarborough  East  pass 
that  on  to  the  boys  in  Ottawa. 


Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  have. 

Mr.  Martel:  Delighted  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  You  know,  there  are  almost 
no  foreign  books  in  US  schools— less  than  five 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Martel:  Not  so  here.  Again,  quoting 
from  Hodgetts,  while  interviewing  a  Grade 
12  student  from  Ontario  regarding  her  view 
of  Canadian  history,  she  made  the  following 
claim: 

"I  just  cannot  get  enthusiastic  about  Can- 
adian history.  History  seems  to  be  just  a 
memorization  of  old  treaties  and  so  on.  Even 
some  of  the  teachers  seem  bored  with  it." 

What  is  the  history  of  a  nation  with  no 
culture?  From  whose  point  of  view  is  this 
history  told?  It  is  pretty  obvious  from  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  junior  division  text  "Canada 
and  Her  Neighbours"  that  it  is  very  well 
illustrated  and  simply  written.  But  much  is 
left  unsaid;  for  example,  in  discussing  Can- 
ada's economy,  such  as  its  factories  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  oil  wells  of  Alberta  and  the 
mines  of  BC,  there  is  no  mention  as  to  who 
owns  them.  This  fact,  so  crucial  to  the 
nation's  economy,  is  completely  ignored,  as 
it  is  everywhere  else  in  the  study  of  Canada. 
Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  any  particular 
problems  relating  to  Quebec  and  the  native 
Indian. 

Canadian  history  is  taught  for  the  first 
time  in  grade  7.  One  of  the  recommended 
texts  is  "Canada:  A  New  Land"  by  Deyell. 
The  text  also  contains  in  brief  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  history  of  Canada  as 
seen  through  this  book  is  dry  and  boring,  is 
mostly  concerned  with  politicians,  battles  and 
treaties,  and  is  accompanied  by  drab  and  un- 
imaginative  illustrations. 

In  discussing  the  Huronia  mission,  the 
author  states,  "The  Hurons  were  frequent 
visitors  to  the  retreat.  They  came  to  see  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  live  where  things  were 
clean  and  tidy."  And  again  later  on  we  get 
this  dyspeptic  view  of  the  Indian:  "The  priest, 
in  his  white  vestments,  stood  in  the  doorway 
to  protect  his  people  from  the  savages,  but 
they  struck  him  down  and  threw  his  battered 
body  into  the  flame  of  his  burning  chapel. 
Shrieking  with  joy  they  murdered  all  the 
Hurons  they  could  find." 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  member  is  kidding. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  no.  It  is  there. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  Minister  of  Education 
said  two  years  ago  it  was  not. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Well,  the  minister  is  wrong. 
He  has  not  bothered  to  read  it.  This  is  what 
we  teach  our  children  about  the  real  fathers 
of  this  country,  the  native  Indians. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Does  the  member  mean  to 
say  the  minister  misled  us? 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh  that  is  nothing  new  around 
this  House,  I  am  afraid. 

The  politicians,  clergy,  judges,  governors, 
wholesale  merchants,  generals,  bankers  and 
civil  servants  receive  a  great  deal  of  promin- 
ence in  this  text.  The  common  mass  of  people 
are  largely  ignored.  Little  is  said  about  the 
farmers  and  workers  who  actually  built  this 
country  with  their  hands;  they  seem  not  to 
have  a  place  in  history  at  all.  Organized 
labour  for  example,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is 
it  shown  to  have  had  a  glorious  and  bitter 
tradition. 

The  native  Indians  of  Canada  come  off 
badly  in  our  study  of  history;  possibly  a  big- 
ger whitewashing  is  still  needed.  One  is  to 
ignore  that  any  serious  problem  exists  con- 
cerning them.  One  way  is  to  paint  him  as  a 
savage  and  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  brutal 
treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
white  man.  This  treatment  started  back  in 
grade  5  in  "Broad  Horizons,"  the  tale  of  a 
horrible  Indian  massacre  as  recounted  by 
Pauline  Johnson. 

Now  certainly  Indian  massacres  have  their 
place  in  history,  but  so  does  Auschwitz,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  single  mention  in  any 
of  the  literature.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of 
the  Beothuks,  that  tribe  of  Indians  hunted 
down  and  exterminated  systematically  by  the 
British  in  Newfoundland.  Today  there  is  not 
one  that  is  left  alive.  That  is  not  anywhere 
in  our  history  books;  that  is  not  considered. 
That  is  war,  and  we  do  not  tell  our  students 
that  the  great  white  fathers  from  across  the 
sea  could  have  perpetrated  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment on  the  Indians.  We  never  mention  that, 
but  we  do  mention  the  savagery  of  the 
Indians. 

Also  in  "Broad  Horizons,"  in  the  unit  en- 
titled "Benefactors,"  we  read  of  Father 
Lacombe,  two  of  whose  main  achievements 
seem  to  have  been  having  talked  some 
Indians  into  allowing  the  CPR  on  their  land 
and  having  helped  to  defeat  the  revolt  of 
the  half  breeds  under  Riel.  No  doubt  the 
CPR  would  consider  him  to  have  been  a 
benefactor. 

But  our  history  serves  imperialism  by 
denying  it  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  by  neglecting  to  mention  its  existence. 
For  example,  a  grade  5  and  6  social  studies 


text  "Southern  Lands,"   contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Within   the   last  25  years,   great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  South  America." 

When  you  understand  that  the  young  man 
that  helped  me  to  do  this  comes  from 
Guyana,  he  really  appreciates  a  statement 
like  this  in  one  of  our  texts.  Having  lived 
under  a  system  of  starvation,  etcetera,  he 
really  gets  a  charge  out  of  this  in  one  of  our 
Canadian  books,  because  he  experienced  it 
at  first  hand  not  more  than  10  or  12  years 
ago— and  try  to  tell  him  that  this  is  reality. 
I  am  going  to  finish  the  quote: 

People  who  were  making  a  poor  living 
from  the  land  are  now  working  in  indus- 
try. The  cities  are  growing  rapidly.  In  fact, 
nowhere  in  this  world  is  the  population 
increasing  faster  than  in  South  America. 
Although  in  the  forests,  the  llanos  and  the 
mountain  people  are  still  living  in  poverty 
and  ill  health,  in  and  near  the  cities  pro- 
gress is  rapidly  being  made.  Buildings  of 
ultramodern  design  are  being  put  up. 
Industries  of  many  kinds  are  being  estab- 
lished. South  Americans  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  progress  they  have 
made. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  book  is  not  in  circula- 
tion in  Toronto? 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh  yes,  like  so  many  others, 
it  is.  And  I  suggest  the  member  tell  this  to 
someone  who  has  left  Latin  America  and  see 
how  he  accepts  this  diatribe. 

This  statement  can  only  be  characterized 
as  a  barefaced  lie.  Far  from  progress  being 
made,  conditions  in  Latin  America  are 
rapidly  deteriorating.  The  standard  of  living 
is  lower  now  than  when  Alianza  pora  el  pro- 
gress was  launched.  Only  the  degree  of 
American  investment  is  higher  today.  In 
northeastern  Brazil,  300,000  children  die  of 
starvation. 

Today  it  is  the  United  States  that  receives 
the  greatest  praise  and  so  it  should  be  for 
she  is  the  greatest  imperialist,  the  one  that 
controls  us.  Students  are  forever  told  about 
our  "friendly  southern  neighbour,"  about  the 
land  of  liberty,  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  but  are  never  informed  that  the 
neighbours  have  been  known  to  commit  very 
unfriendly  acts  such  as  in  Vietnam.  That  the 
land  of  liberty  is  a  decaying  and  barely  dis- 
guised police  state  where  astronauts  are  sent 
to  the  moon  while  thousands  starve;  that  the 
slaves  Lincoln  freed  are  still  fighting  for  their 
freedom;  and  most  importantly,  that  the 
highly  touted  "friendship  of  our  two  peoples" 
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is  but  the  cloak  under  which  to  hide  a  real 
master-servant  relationship. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  Canadian 
content  in  our  textbooks  is  thus  a  very  real 
reflection  of  this  master-servant  relationship. 
Our  lack  of  national  identity,  our  lack  of  a 
sense  of  national  culture,  our  failure  to 
understand  the  role  of  imperialism  in  our 
past  and  in  our  present,  our  sympathies  that 
are  evoked  through  our  textbooks  to  the  side 
of  imperialism— all  these  are  very  real  and 
tangible  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  imperi- 
alist. As  long  as  he  can  wield  these  weapons 
and  others  equally  as  subtle,  he  has  no  need 
to  fear  for  the  Canadian  portion  of  his 
empire. 

If  we  believe  that  Canada  has  a  future  as 
a  nation,  and  it  has  a  role  to  play  on  the 
world's  stage  which  can  benefit  other  nations, 
then  we  must  ensure  that  Ontartio  students 
receive  a  positive  distinctive  Canadian  alter- 
native to  a  foreign  culture,  in  order  that  they 
can  choose  for  themselves.  To  do  this  we 
must  control  our  own  educational  media, 
without  being  isolationist  or  narrowly 
nationalistic.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
court  our  own  demise  as  a  people  and  as  a 
nation;  but  we  seem  to  be  losing  control. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply 
like  to  leave  three  recommendations: 

That  The  Department  of  Education  set 
aside  amounts  of  money  available  to  qualified 
Canadian  scholars  for  research  and  writing 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  text  and  refer- 
ence books,  with  excellence  and  Canadian 
orientation  as  two  of  the  criteria. 

Secondly,  urge  the  federal  government, 
through  the  provincial  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, to  explore  cost-sharing  formulae  with 
Canadian  book  publishers,  since  genuinely 
Canadian  works  of  a  high  standard  in  French 
or  English  or  any  other  language,  should  be 
expected  to  be  used  across  Canada. 

Thirdly,  to  promote  the  use  of  teaching 
aids  which  honour  and  reflect  these  aspects 
and  qualities  of  Canadian  life  which  make  us 
all  proud  to  be  citizens  of  this  bountiful  prov- 
ince and  country  called  Canada. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Etobicoke. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  this  debate  and  take 
the  opportunity  to  bring  some  matters  of 
concern  to  the  House,  matters  of  concern 
with  reference  to  my  own  riding  of  Etobi- 
coke. I  want  to  start  off  with  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  Toronto  International  Air- 
port,   Mr.    Speaker,    and    proceed    to    other 


matters  that  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  constituents. 

As  the  House  will  appreciate,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  for  people  to 
recognize  just  where  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
level  of  government  begins  and  where 
another  leaves  off.  Consequently,  there  is 
usually  some  overlap  in  dealing  with  the 
topics  that  are  of  common  concern.  Not  all 
the  answers  can  be  found  in  Queen's  Park; 
in  many  cases  three  levels  of  government 
and  some  autonomous  agencies  may  be  in- 
volved. Sometimes,  however,  we  wish  there 
were  more  overlap  and  this  is  certainly  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  airport  which  is  kept  a 
federal  bailiwick,  to  the  irritation  of  my 
constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  continually  frustrated  in 
my  efforts  to  make  life  bearable  for  those 
Etobicoke  residents  who  have  daily  to  put 
up  with  the  endless  noise  of  airport  traffic 
which  may  not  benefit  them  directly.  It  is 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  everybody  wants  an 
airport  somewhere  else,  but  once  the  airport 
has  developed  within  a  community,  there 
should  surely  be  some  community  involve- 
ment in  the  alleviation  of  any  local  distress 
that  the  presence  of  that  airport  may  cause. 
Unfortunately,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  federal  level. 

I  join  with  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr. 
Sargent)  in  branding  the  present  Minister  of 
Transport,  Mr.  Jamieson,  as  insensitive  on 
this  score.  Eternal  vigilance  is  required  in 
the  monitoring  of  the  endless  regulations, 
notices  to  airmen,  and  other  devices  by  which 
changes  are  effected.  One  recent  example  was 
my  discovery  that  business  jet  aircraft  were 
being  exempt  from  the  general  11  p.m.  to  7 
a.m.  curfew  at  Malton.  It  was  said  that  they 
do  not  make  much  noise  but,  of  course,  if  you 
allow  business  jets  to  take  off  in  the  night,  it 
will  not  be  long,  as  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Airline  Pilots'  Association  confirms, 
before  commercial  airlines  of  all  types  are 
seeking  exemption  for  all  kinds  of  reasons  or 
excuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of 
the  Minister  of  Transport  to  the  contrary,  I 
am  certain  that  prosecutions  for  noise  would 
stand  up  in  court,  using  presently  available 
instrumentation,  provided  that  this  govern- 
ment made  a  stand  and  put  a  few  test  cases 
into  court.  Such  an  initiative  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  offenders  in  this  area  of 
discomfort  and  distress.  Noise,  it  is  said,  does 
not  kill,  but  it  can  certainly  take  all  the  joy 
out  of  life  and  ruin  sensitive  ears  forever. 
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In  that  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  stop  for  a  moment  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  case  of  Natweld  Steel 
Products,  which  is  located  on  Taber  Road  in 
Rexdale,  and  that  is  a  branch  of  Canadian 
Lukens  Limited.  I  received  communication 
from  several  people  who  reside  on  Jeffcoat 
Drive  in  Rexdale,  Mr.  Speaker,  complaining 
of  the  eternal  noise,  particularly  in  the  eve- 
nings and  at  night,  that  emanates  from 
Natweld  Steel.  I  took  the  time  to  write  to 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement (Mr.  Kerr)  to  ask  him  if  anything 
could  be  done,  inasmuch  as  in  my  estimation, 
noise  pollution  is  as  bad  as  air  pollution  and 
it  is  as  bad  as  water  pollution.  The  people 
of  Etobicoke  join  me  in  that  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  hon.  minister  wrote  back— he  is  usually 
very  co-operative,  I  must  say— he  wrote  back 
and  he  said: 

Further  to  my  letter  of  October  20,  con- 
cerning your  constituents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Davis,  and  Natweld  Steel  Prod- 
ucts. There  is  no  provincial  legislation 
concerning  noise  as  it  affects  residential 
areas.  The  noise  problem  is  being  studied 
to  ascertain  what  action  may  be  taken. 
However,  there  are  some  difficult  problems 
related  to  land  usage  as  pointed  out  by 
your  constituents.  This  is  particularly  so 
when  residents  are  permitted  on  land  that 
is  owned  industrially. 

I  believe  what  he  meant  was  on  land  which 
is  close  to  industrial  land. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  bring  the  attention 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
noise  pollution  is  as  damaging,  is  as  important 
to  this  House  as  any  other  type  of  pollution. 
If  noise  pollution  can  injure  the  way  of  life 
of  people  who  live  in  any  area,  then  it  be- 
hooves this  government  to  do  something  about 
it,  and  provincial  legislation  is  required  in  that 
regard.  The  municipality  of  Etobicoke  has,  I 
know,  attempted  many  times  to  do  some- 
thing about  noise  pollution  that  emanates 
from  plants,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  bylaw  passed  by  that  borough— and 
I  suppose  the  same  thing  applies  elsewhere— 
is  very  difficult  to  pin  down  and  quite  often 
the  people  who  are  causing  the  pollution  and 
their  lawyers,  are  able  to  get  off.  They  are 
able  to  beat  the  rap.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  should 
do  something  about  noise  pollution  and  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment should  take  the  lead.  He  should  bring 
forth  legislation  which  empowers  the  province 
to  institute  some  sort  of  action  with  reference 


to  noise  pollution,  whether  it  comes  from  air- 
craft or  from  factories.  Whether  it  comes 
from  any  source,  the  province  should  be  able 
to  step  in  and  prosecute  and  heavily  fine  any 
person  or  any  plant  that  is  guilty. 

No  one  can  observe  the  long  black  trails 
of  unburnt  jet  fuel  that  mark  the  take-off  and 
landing  patterns  of  a  modern  airport  without 
wondering  how  little  we  care  for  our  own 
health  and  well-being  that  we  permit  this  to 
happen.  I  am  astonished  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Wells)  and  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  do  not 
between  them  instruct  their  staffs  to  come  up 
with  some  hard  and  fast  data  in  this  area,  as 
New  York  City  has  done. 

I  am  going  to  stop  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  mention  that  I  have  brought  this 
matter  up  in  the  House  and  I  was  assured  by 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  jet 
fuel  being  dumped  over  Etobicoke  or  any 
other  part  of  Metro.  I  understand  that  Pierre 
Berton  and  Charles  Templeton  in  that 
"Dialogue"  programme  of  theirs  discussed  this 
at  length;  they  and  other  people  make  it 
quite  clear  that  this  is  a  common  occurrence 
over  any  airport.  I  do  feel  that  this  is  one 
area  of  pollution  that  this  government  could 
do  something  about;  it  could  pass  legislation 
prohibiting  this  type  of  desecration  of  our 
good  air. 

If  the  situation  improves  at  Mai  ton,  it  will 
be  because  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
installation  of  antipollution  equipment  that 
other  jurisdictions  have  demanded.  In  other 
words,  we  are  waiting  for  big  cities  like  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  the  United  States  to  do 
something  about  this  type  of  pollution,  about 
noise  and  jet  fuel  pollution,  before  we  do 
anything.  I  would  urge  the  government  to 
take  the  opportunity,  to  take  the  lead,  and  do 
something  about  these  various  types  of  pollu- 
tion that  emanate  from  an  airport,  and  from 
Malton  airport  in  particular. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  the  Society  for  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  and  with  antipollution  groups  in 
the  fight  against  the  environmental  degrada- 
tion that  the  airport  represents.  I  think  we 
have  had  some  success  but  no  one,  least  of 
all  SANA  itself,  will  deny  that  we  have  still 
a  long  way  to  go. 

My  interest  in  airport  environmental  prob- 
lems has  further  stimulated  my  concern  for 
the  general  environmental  situation  in  my 
constituency,  and  I  have  previously  spoken 
at  some  length  on  solid  waste  disposal. 
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Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  question  of  construction 
noise.  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Gomme)  not  long  ago  in  the  House,  what 
steps  he  could  take  to  prevent  the  noise 
pollution  that  is  going  on  right  now  with 
reference  to  the  widening  of  Highway  27  and 
the  401  in  the  area  of  west  Etobicoke,  and 
he  said  he  would  look  into  it. 

In  any  event,  I  am  interested  in  a  report 
in  the  Toronto  Telegram  of  October  28  which 
told  of  the  demonstration  for  Alderman  Ying 
Hope,  for  members  of  Pollution  Probe  and 
for  Metro  building  inspectors  of  an  anti-noise 
muffler  for  construction  equipment,  designed 
by  Cowl  Industries  Limited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  construction  is  temporary  in 
any  location  but  construction  is  everywhere. 
It  is  found  everywhere  within  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  the  noise  travels  far  unless 
something  is  done  to  contain  it.  I  look  for- 
ward to  further  progress  in  this  area.  I  trust 
that  The  Department  of  Highways  will  follow 
up  the  matter  with  diligence  in  respect  of  its 
own  work  and  its  contractors'  proposals  for 
noise  abatement.  The  same  applies,  of  course, 
to  The  Department  of  Public  Works. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
(Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  to  an  inquiry  which 
I  instituted  in  Ottawa  last  February  24,  fol- 
lowing what  seemed  to  be  a  misleading 
advertisement  for  television  sets  offered  at  a 
low  price.  The  advertisement  did  not  clearly 
indicate  that  the  sets  were  not  equipped  to 
receive  UHF  stations,  including  the  Ontario 
educational  station,  although  once  the  cus- 
tomer got  to  the  store,  the  sets  were  so 
labelled  in  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

I  was  of  course  concerned  that  the  adult 
educational  possibilities,  for  example,  in  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  English  as  a  second 
language  should  not  be  aborted  by  anything 
that  was  even  remotely  suggestive  of  a  sharp 
practice.  Immigrants  cannot  hope  to  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  section  33  (d)  of  The 
Combines  Investigation  Act  upon  their  arrival 
in  Canada;  yet  in  their  anxiety  to  learn 
English,  they  are  very  likely  to  purchase  an 
inexpensive  black-and-white  television  set.  I 
was  concerned  that  they  might  later  find  they 
had  bought  a  set  which  would  not  receive 
the  UHF  educational  channel. 

I  have  now  had  a  reply  from  the  federal 
government,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  already 
forward  to  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
that  reply,  because  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  protecting  the  buyer  enough.  The  min- 
ister promised   only  a  couple  of  weeks   ago 


that  if  he  found  any  areas  in  which  Ottawa 
might  be  remiss,  he  would  step  in  and  fill 
the  gap.  Because  of  the  special  attraction  of 
Metro  for  immigrants  from  countries  where 
English  is  not  the  native  tongue,  I  think  the 
minister  should  issue  some  form  of  supple- 
mentary regulation  to  dealers  here  in  Toronto, 
here  in  Ontario. 

These  regulations  should  make  it  man- 
datory for  them  not  to  try  to  pass  off  the  still 
large  stocks  of  VHF-only  television  sets  on 
newcomers  who  then  will  find  themselves 
unable  to  watch  the  programmes  specially 
designed  for  them  to  speed  up  their  under- 
standing of  the  English  language;  for 
example,  "Castle  Zaremba". 

The  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch),  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  aware  of  how  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  pressed  for  effective  recognition  of 
second  language  programming  on  ETV  and 
we  were  pleased  when  that  programming  was 
started.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  to  ensure 
that  newcomers  to  Metro  Toronto  do  indeed 
enjoy  the  opportunities  that  are  afforded 
them  to  learn  English  and  are  not  short- 
changed by  dealers  anxious  to  unload  redun- 
dant stocks  on  the  unwary. 

While  on  the  general  subject  of  checking 
up  on  various  government  departments 
regarding  their  effect  upon  constituents'  affairs 
and  welfare,  I  should  like  to  learn  from  the 
Minister  of  Highways  when  the  final  route 
of  Highways  403  and  407  will  be  made 
public.  I  think  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  route  will  be  north  of  my  constitu- 
ency of  Etobicoke,  although  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  there  may  be  an  interchange 
with  Highway  27  that  would  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Thistletown  community  in  north  Rex- 
dale. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  know  as 
soon  as  possible  just  what  the  government's 
plans  are  for  this  part  of  Metro  and  for  To- 
ronto township.  Of  course,  it  is  all  tied  up 
with  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  airport 
expansion  and  location.  I  have  had  my  say  in 
that  area.  I  think  it  is  disgusting  that  the 
elected  representative  of  the  people  of  this 
area  has  been  kept  in  the  dark  in  this  matter, 
while  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  Mr.  Bayly,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Highways,  Mr.  McNab,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Community  Planning  Branch  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Mr.  Taylor, 
have  all,  I  understand,  been  privy  to  Ottawa's 
secrets  regarding  both  the  location  and  facili- 
ties of  the  new  airport  and  the  expansion  of 
the  present  Malton  airport. 
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They  say  they  will  tell  us  at  Christmas 
just  what  the  so-far  secret  plans  are,  whether 
the  new  airport  will  be  freight  only,  whether 
Malton  will  be  expanded  for  international 
passenger  use,  and  so  on.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  just  not  good  enough.  I  just  hope 
that  there  is  not  a  leak  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  real  estate  brokers  and  other  speculators 
in  the  interim  making  killings. 

If  that  happens  we  on  this  side  will  cer- 
tainly start  off  the  new  session  with  quite  a 
hey  rube  and  hassle,  because  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  the 
elected  members  who  are  concerned  with  the 
enlargement  of  Malton  airport  and  who  are 
concerned  with  the  placing  of  the  new  inter- 
national airport,  we  should  have  been  con- 
sulted. The  problem  will  be  magnified  and 
the  noise  raised  in  this  House  will  be  even 
greater  if  it  turns  out  that  the  further  expan- 
sion of  Malton  is  a  fait  accompli. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  even  the  Community 
Planning  Association  of  Canada  cannot  make 
any  sense  of  the  Toronto-centred  region  plan 
because  of  the  missing  node  of  planning 
emphasis— namely  the  airport  plans— we  see 
that  only  the  most  extraordinary  reasons  will 
suffice  for  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  who  could  have  been  of  so  much  help 
in  these  matters,  not  having  been  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments. 

For  example,  members  will  be  aware  of  the 
controversy  that  has  gone  on  regarding  the 
size  of  Greenholme  Public  School,  which 
serves  the  OHC  Thistletown  project,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  affluent  private  homes  in  the 
immediate  Rexdale  area. 

I  spoke  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
at  trreat  length.  The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  produced  a  special 
sociological  study  in  regard  to  this  school 
and  four  others,  for  comparison  purposes,  at 
the  behest  of  the  Etobicoke  Department  of 
Education. 

The  Etobicoke  board,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  attempting  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  school  should  be  enlarged. 
Whether  the  pleas  of  the  people  in  the  area 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  whether 
a  new  school  should  be  built.  In  other  words, 
they  had  this  study  made  and  they  are  now 
in  the  process  of  drawing  up  certain  plans 
based  on  what  this  study  has  told  them. 

The  problem  will  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  Highway  403-407-27  interchange  comes 
anywhere  near  Albion  Road  in  Rexdale  this 
area  will  be  so  changed  that  any  plans  for 
Greenholme    school    will   be    academic.    The 


Minister  of  Highways  should  give  the  earliest 
possible  assurance,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  new 
route  will  miss  this  area,  if  it  will,  so  that 
the  borough  of  Etobicoke  does  not  spend 
money  needlessly  on  plans  which  would  be 
frustrated  or  aborted  by  any  major  change  in 
the  character  of  the  area,  consequent  upon 
the  building  of  the  corridor  way  for  the 
Toronto-centred  region  plan. 

I  want  to  turn  to  another  subject,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been,  during  the  summer, 
polling  the  constituency  of  Etobicoke.  I  know 
that  several  other  members  have  done  the 
same  thing.  I  have  asked  them  questions  on 
several  matters  of  current  interest.  Tjhe 
results  of  my  survey  have  been  impressive, 
particularly  the  high  level  of  return  I  had 
of  my  printed  questionnaire.  Sixty-seven  per 
cent  of  those  constituents  replying  favoured 
some  sort  of  continued  control  of  our  in- 
flationary economy;  57  per  cent  wanted  beer 
sold  in  grocery  stores. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Did  the  member  say  57  per  cent? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Yes,  57  per  cent.  Most 
were  opposed  to  a  lowering  of  the  legal  age 
of  responsibility,  which  would  include,  in  this 
instance,  voting  as  well  as  drinking. 

Then,  91  per  cent  wanted  lower  bus  and 
subway  fares  for  senior  citizens,  on  a  24-hour, 
seven-days-a-week  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  were  gener- 
ally opposed  to  legalizing  the  sale  of  drugs, 
either  marijuana  or  harder  types;  82  per  cent 
wanted  rental  review  boards  to  be  set  up 
locally;  79  per  cent  were  dissatisfied  with 
OHSIP— and  from  the  amount  of  letters  that 
I  have  been  getting,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  that  79  should  be  97! 
In  any  event,  the  great  proportion  of  the 
people  in  Etobicoke  are  definitely  dissatisfied 
with  OHSIP  and  with  the  way  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  running  the  whole  question  of 
Medicare. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  on  their  way  out. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  that  replied  through  the  ques- 
tionnaire were  definitely  against  no-deposit 
bottles.  They  wished  them  banned.  I  thought 
I  would  pause  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  paraphrase  an  article  from  Business  Week, 
October  31,  1970.  This  article  is  within  the 
consumer  section  and  it  has  to  do  with 
returnable  bottles.  I  am  just  going  to  read 
a  few  quotes  from  it.  It  says: 

In  Washington,  next  Tuesday,  the  ballot 
will  include  the  controversial  proposal  for 
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a  mandatory  five  cent  deposit  on  each 
bottle  and  can  of  beer  and  soft  drink. 
Bowie,  Maryland  has  already  banned  non- 
returnable  bottles.  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
may  soon  require  stores  to  carry  both 
returnable  and  non-returnable  containers. 
Similar  anti-litter  legislation  is  now  brew- 
ing in  a  host  of  states  and  municipalities. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  things  that  I 
think  this  government  should  give  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to.  The  article  goes  on: 

Rheingold  Breweries  Inc.  for  example, 
recently  began  test-marketing  a  new  re- 
turnable version  of  its  flip-top  Chug-a-Mug 
bottle  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  idea  is  to  see  whether  con- 
sumers will  bother  to  bring  back  a  more 
attractively  packaged,  non-disposable  con- 
tainer. Beer  buyers  will  be  asked  to  lay 
out  $1.50  deposit  including  30  cents  for 
the  case  for  the  24  12-ounce  bottle  test 
carton.  Rheingold  president,  Theodore 
Rosenak,  estimates  that  consumers  should 
save  about  one  cent  per  12-ounce  bottle 
in  New  Hampshire  and  one  and  one-half 
cents  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  just  another  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  this  government  might  take  to  the 
brewer  and  the  manufacturer  of  glass.  Now 
"another  brewer,  Adolf  Coors  Company  of 
Golden,  Colorado,  has  compromised  with  the 
two-way  bottle.  It  is  refilled  once  for  retail 
sales  after  coming  back  from  the  bars  and 
restaurants."  This  is  something  we  could  try 
here  in  Ontario,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  goes  on  to  discuss  the  use  of 
plastic  bottles  and  it  states  that  Coca-Cola 
and  Pepsi  Cola  have  already  test-marketed 
such  bottles  and  found  good  consumer 
response.  But  there  are  still  problems  of  dis- 
posing of  the  plastic  and  there  are  other 
problems  involved.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  many  alternatives  to  non- 
returnable  bottles. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  to  see  the 
no-return  bottle  driven  from  our  economy. 
I  think  that  its  introduction  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  a  retrograde  step.  Mothers  come 
to  me  on  the  street,  and  they  write  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  telling  me  just  how  life  on  the 
beaches,  in  the  cottage  country  or  even  in 
the  city  pools  and  parks,  is  no  longer  what  it 
was,  thanks  to  this  devilish  invention,  which 
has  meant  so  many  cut  feet  and  hands  and 
consequent  infections— beside  the  pollution 
brought  to  many  of  our  vacation  lands. 

I  was  interested  in  the  development  that 
is    taking  place    in    road    construction,    using 


glasphalt  as  it  is  called,  whereby  these 
bottles  are,  in  fact,  returned  and  crushed  for 
road  surface  production.  Surely  the  ultimate 
answer  is  to  cut  back  on  the  production  of 
this  form  of  glass  and  to  revert  to  making  the 
standard  bottle  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  no- 
return,  no-deposit  bottle  must  be  banned  by 
law.  This  government  must  act  immediately. 
In  connection  with  waste  soft  drink  cans, 
I  saw  on  the  television  last  night  and  I 
heard  reports  on  CFRB  and  other  radio 
stations  on  Tuesday,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Post  Office  has  been  instructed  to  accept 
these  cans  through  the  mail  for  protest  pur- 
poses. Many  are  right  now  being  mailed  with- 
out cover  to  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  merely 
being  labelled  and  stamped  with  a  six-cent 
stamp.  I  think  this  is  an  admirable  idea,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Premier  gets  the  message  in 
due  course,  before  the  rear  yard  of  this  build- 
ing becomes  cluttered  with  this  garbage. 

Returning  to  the  results  of  my  survey  on 
other  matters,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  answering 
constituents  did  not  generally  favour  the  in- 
trusion of  formal  parties  into  municipal 
politics.  Apparently,  they  saw  the  advantage 
of  an  appeal  to  formal  political  parties  at  a 
higher  level— as  happened  recently  in  the 
case  of  senior  citizens  alleged  to  have  been 
treated  without  dignity  in  the  review  of  their 
financial  status.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
those  who  replied  wanted  a  full  rebate  of 
educational  property  tax  to  pensioners,  and 
78  per  cent  wanted  the  government  to  assist 
to  a  greater  degree  in  paying  educational 
costs  to  offset  local  property  taxes. 

We  have  been  advocating  this  for  a  very 
long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  if  this  govern- 
ment does  not  get  the  message  there  will  not 
be  any  doubt  about  who  the  next  Premier 
of  this  province  is  going  to  be— it  will  be 
my  hon.  leader. 

Before  I  leave  taxes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  mention  that  I  have  received  quite  a  few 
communications  from  senior  citizens  who 
complain  that  property  taxes  are  ruining  them. 
They  are  preventing  them  from  being  able 
to  keep  the  homes  that  they  have.  There  is 
one  in  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just 
going  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the  letter  that 
he  has  sent  to  me.  He  says: 

May  I  have  your  comments  relative  to 
our  chance  for  exemption  from  paying 
education  tax,  which  is  my  complaint.  I 
fail  to  see  why  payments  of  this  $50— 

He  talks  about  this  $50  giveaway  that  the 
government  has  decided  it  will  give  to  cer- 
tain senior  citizens  who  do  not  reside  on 
fanns  and  who  are  property  owners.  He  says: 
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"I  fail  to  see  why  this  payment  of  $50  should 
only  apply  to  pensioners  in  receipt  of  the 
old  age  supplement." 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  his  property 
taxes  in  Etobicoke  are  $544.83  and  he  points 
out  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  taxes  are 
killing  him.  I  understand  that  in  the  country 
the  same  problem  is  being  raised  by  farmers. 
I  do  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  unless  something 
more  is  done  in  one  hurry,  this  government 
is  going  to  have  another  cross  which  will 
keep  it  from  being  re-elected  after  the  next 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  are  concerned 
whether  any  real  cure  for  the  question  of 
educational  costs  short  of  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  waste,  frills  and  excessive  spending 
which  they  claim  is  taking  up  so  much  of 
the  educational  tax  dollar  can  even  be  found. 

As  far  as  high  taxes  are  concerned,  they 
are  concerned  that  the  educational  tax  dollar 
is  not  being  properly  spent,  and  that  too  much 
of  it  is  being  wasted  on  high  salaries  for 
officials  that  some  feel  are  not  necessary,  and 
on  frills,  and  on  many  things  they  feel  our 
young  people  could  get  along  without.  This 
government  is  in  trouble  because  of  high 
taxes.  I  suggest  to  this  government  that  it 
could  do  something  about  this  problem  if  it 
would  do  something  about  reducing  educa- 
tional taxes. 

I  want  to  return,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire. Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Etobi- 
coke people  who  replied  approved  of  the 
breathalyser  law  and  59  per  cent  believed 
that  the  Ontario  government  should  finan- 
cially assist  all  industries  in  the  fight  against 
noise,  air  and  water  pollution.  This  raises  the 
interesting  question  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
41  per  cent  who  opposed  such  an  approach. 

Another  question  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  ambiguity  as  to  whether 
they  did  not  want  pollution  controls  at  all— 
and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  absurd— 
or  whether  they  felt  that,  without  assistance 
in  the  form  of  tax  remission  or  write-off,  or 
any  form  of  subsidy,  industry,  which  has 
made  most  of  the  mess  in  the  first  place, 
should  clean  up  and  generally  put  its  house 
in  order. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  space,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  not  able  to  put  such  a  ques- 
tion on  the  questionnaire  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  determine  just  how  people  do 
feel  about  that  part  of  the  question. 

I   believe   that   this    issue   will   come   to    a 
head  during  the  coming  year,  and  that  people  ' 
will  start  to  take  sides  as  to  whether  or  not 
industry  should  be  compensated,  particularly, 


if  unemployment  continues  at  a  high  level. 
The  question  of  how  we  are  to  keep  our 
world  habitable  and  healthy,  while  maintain- 
ing full  technological  capability  and  full  em- 
ployment, is  one  that  should  be  studied  in 
detail,  perhaps  by  a  royal  commission  at  the 
federal  level.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  come 
to  this  before  very  many  months  are  through. 

Mention  of  environmental  quality  brings 
me  naturally  to  the  subject  of  the  ministerial 
statement  last  Thursday  morning  regarding 
Quetico  Park.  Many  of  my  constituents— a 
surprisingly  large  number,  in  fact— have  been 
in  touch  with  me  on  this  issue.  One  would 
perhaps  not  think  that  this  would  be  a  con- 
cern of  a  Metro  member,  so  much  as  that  of 
a  rural  representative,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  a  considerable  number  of  my  constituents 
have  an  interest  in  Quetico,  whether  as 
cottagers  on  the  fringes  of  the  park  area,  or  as 
conservationists  and  members  of  wildlife 
groups. 

I  am  certain  that  the  advisory  committee 
which  the  minister  is  now  setting  up  will 
receive  representations  from  these  people.  The 
view  they  express  will  not  be  overly  emo- 
tional. There  will  be  well  thought-out,  intel- 
ligent, even  erudite,  presentations,  of  the 
type  the  minister  has  come  to  expect  when 
conservation  issues  are  raised. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  should  pause 
here  and  read  a  letter  into  the  record— and  I 
think  I  should  read  the  whole  letter;  it  is  not 
a  long  one.  I  got  a  call  about  11  o'clock  last 
night  from  an  individual  who  lives  out  in  our 
area;  his  name  is  Peter  Clark,  and  he  has 
written  many  times  to  this  government  about 
pollution  and  other  things. 

In  any  event,  he  sent  the  letter  last  night 
to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Brunelle).  This  letter  is  dated  November  12, 
Mr.  Speaker.  He  delivered  a  copy  of  this  to 
me  because  he  felt  very  strongly  about  the 
statement  that  the  minister  just  brought  out 
on  Thursday.    He  says: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  staggered  on  hearing  that  you 
intend  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
Quetico  Park,  that  you  refuse  to  declare 
Quetico  a  primitive  park  or  even  to  de- 
clare a  moratorium  on  logging  operations 
within  the  park. 

You  are  most  surely  aware  of  the  follow- 
ing: There  is  rapidly  expanding  commercial 
logging  operations  in  Quetico;  that  Dom^ar 
holds  logging  rights  which  cover  over  460 
square  miles  of  the  park  area;  that  Boise 
Cascade,  an  American  corporation,  has 
logging  rights  over  an  additional  400  square 
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miles  and  that  this  company  is  presently 
negotiating  to  purchase  the  Domtar  rights. 
(This  would  give  Boise  Cascade  logging 
rights  over  one-half  of  the  total  park  area 
of  approximately  1,750  square  miles);  that 
Quetico  is  the  only  accessible  primitive 
park  in  the  province;  that  ecologists  and 
conservationists  have  warned  repeatedly 
that  disaster  will  befall  Quetico  if  logging 
operations  continue  (the  preservation  of 
wilderness  areas  is  incompatible  with  mech- 
anized logging  operations);  that  Quetico  is 
owned  by  the  people  of  Ontario— 

and  that  is  very  important,  Mr.  Speaker: 

—and  that  present  and  future  generations 
will  hold  you  accountable  for  its  preser- 
vation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Brunelle,  I 
find  your  conduct  and  lack  of  foresight  in 
this  matter  to  be  absolutely  irresponsible. 
There  are  thousands  of  us  who  will  be 
working  diligently  for  your  defeat  in  the 
next  provincial  election. 

Yours  truly, 

Peter  O.  Clark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Clark  sent  a  copy  of  this 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and 
a  copy  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  But  I  felt 
that  several  people  in  my  constituency  feel 
so  strongly  about  this  question  that  this  letter 
should  be  read  into  the  record  in  its  complete 
form.  I  think  it  sets  out  what  most  people 
who  live  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  feel  about 
the  Quetico  Park  problem. 

A  matter  of  principle  is  indeed  involved 
in  the  preservation  of  this  key  recreational 
and  wilderness  resource,  not  only  for  Ontar- 
ians  alive  today  but,  as  I  said  previously,  for 
generations  yet  unborn. 

I  have  another  letter  here,  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  will  not  go  into  it.  But  this  happens  to 
come  from  a  Conservative,  and  I  am  just 
going  to  say  this:  He  says, 

As  a  long-term  citizen  of  Ontario,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  have  for  many  years 
admired  the  way  in  which  you  and  your 
government  have  administered  the  affairs 
of  this  province. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  "Hon.  John 
Robarts."  But  this  man  goes  on  to  set  out 
the  fact  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
the  Quetico  Park  and  all  provincial  parks  are 
being  administered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  has  the  power  to  control  the 
issuance  of  licences  under  the  O  and  M 
agreement;   that  is,  the  Ontario   and   Minne- 


sota agreement.  My  understanding  is  that 
this  agreement  could  be  honoured  by  allow- 
ing the  cutting  to  take  place  in  the  large 
areas  of  Crown  land  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment which  are  not  part  of  the  park  at  all. 
The  cutting  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
park,  I  am  told,  could  cease  without  putting 
anybody  out  of  work. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  government  needs  a  protracted  in- 
quiry. It  is  certainly  not  a  question  of  which 
part  of  the  park  is  superior  for  recreational 
purposes  today.  The  overall  question  is  much 
bigger  than  that.  It  is  the  conservation  ques- 
tion, the  wilderness  question  and  beyond 
even  that,  our  ability  to  leave  some  part  of 
nature  alone  and  untouched,  to  co-operate 
with  nature,  instead  of  always  wanting  to 
dominate  nature. 

In  this  sense,  Quetico  is  the  testbed  of  our 
future  ability  to  survive  in  the  ecological 
climate  which  will  follow  this  age  of  mecha- 
nization and  dominance  by  man.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  learn  to  fit  in,  in  the  future. 
The  bulldozer  may  have  been  the  symbol  of 
the  twentieth  century,  but  it  will  not  be  that 
of  the  twenty-first  century. 

It  is  not  all  a  question  of  conflict  between 
the  Jim  Mathieu  Lumber  Company  and  rec- 
reational interests.  If  economic  considerations 
show  that  recreational  use  will  bring  more 
money  into  the  area  than  commercial  use, 
and  the  cutting  is  stopped  for  that  reason, 
then  the  minister  will  have  done  the  right 
thing  for  the  wrong  reason.  The  cutting  must 
stop  because  it  is  anti-environmental,  not 
because  it  may  produce  less  revenue  than 
tourism. 

On  the  question  of  reclassification  of  the 
entire  park  from  "natural  environment"  to 
"primitive,"  I  appreciate  that  this  cannot  be 
done  overnight.  But,  with  every  year  that 
passes,  the  situation  will  become  more  of  a 
problem.  It  will  become  even  more  difficult 
to  reclaim  our  vanishing  wilderness. 

The  minister  will  be  familiar  with  the 
literature  put  out  by  the  various  agencies  in 
Washington.  It  all  has  an  urgent  tone  about 
it,  even  in  its  text,  that  is  so  far  completely 
missing  from  our  own  publications.  You  will 
remember  that  Stewart  Udall  and  Orville 
Freeman  were  conservation  leaders,  and 
even  Mr.  Hickel  has  now  been  converted 
into  thinking  along  environmental  long  range 
lines. 

Now,  I  should  like  the  minister  to  consider 
what  would  happen  if  the  sale  of  the  Domtar 
interests  in  the  Jim  Mathieu  Lumber  Com- 
pany to  the  Ontario-Minnesota  company  were 
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restricted  to  the  licensed  territory  outside  the 
limits  of  the  park,  i.e.,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  licence.  As  far  as  I  know,  this 
would  remove  the  conservationists'  objections 
to  the  sale.  Later  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
make  a  few  comments  later  about  the  great 
giveaway  of  our  vacation  land  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  I  do  feel  that  the  minister  might 
consider  the  proposal  that  I  have  mentioned 
just  previously  with  reference  to  Domtar 
and  the  Jim  Mathieu  Lumber  Company. 

My  question  of  the  minister— and  I  hope 
he  will  make  an  additional  statement  as  soon 
as  possible  to  clear  these  matters  up— is: 
could  the  Sapawe  sawmill  continue  to  func- 
tion economically  if  it  drew  upon  all  the 
licensed  Mathieu  areas  available  to  it  out- 
side the  park  limits  on  an  indefinite  basis?  I 
think  that  before  this  advisory  committee's 
work  can  be  meaningful,  people  need  to  know 
and  to  react  to  the  government  opinion  on 
that.  I  know  that  there  is  keen  interest  among 
many  of  the  people  I  represent  to  see  that 
the  Quetico  issue  is  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  the  sale  of  our  vacation 
lands  to  our  neighbours  to  the  south.  I  have 
received,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  complaints  on 
this  from  people  who  reside  in  my  constitu- 
ency. I  understand  that  many  of  the  members 
on  my  side  of  the  House  have  received 
similar  complaints  from  constituents  of  theirs. 

One  particular  person  writes  that  Mani- 
toulin  properties  are  being  pushed.  This 
means  that  island  properties  are  being  sold 
in  yacht  clubs  in  Detroit  and  Chicago.  I 
quote  from  a  letter  that  he  has  written  to  me. 

The  idea  is  that  affluent  American  yacht 
owners  may  buy  a  piece  of  Canada  so  they 
will  have  a  convenient  place  to  stop  in 
Canada. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about  a  tax  sale  brochure 
that  he  has  sent  in.  I  will  talk  about  that  in 
a  minute,  Mr.  Speaker.  But,  on  the  Mani- 
toulin  Island  sale  that  he  is  talking  about, 
he  sent  me  a  brochure.  It  is  all  set  out  there 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  this 
fancy  brochure  is  mailed  all  over  the  United 
States  and  it  refers  to  Bay  Estates  on  Mani- 
toulin  Island. 

TJiey  go  into  and  talk  at  great  length 
about  hunting  and  fishing,  for  instance.  One 
of  the  phrases  in  this  brochure  is  "Canada's 
best  deer  hunting  is  on  Manitoulin  Island"— 
"excellent  moose  and  bear  hunting  is  avail- 
able on  the  mainland."  It  goes  on  to  talk 
about  the  many  reasons  that  Americans  and 
others  should  buy  in  this  subdivision  known 
as  Bay  Estates. 


This  brochure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  very  fancy 
one.  It  cost  a  bundle.  It  is  sent  out  all  over 
the  United  States,  as  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Speaker.  One  of  the  pages  has  the  aims  of 
the  subdivision  set  out.  It  is  trying  to  relate 
these  to  the  aims  of  potential  purchasers. 
It  says: 

If  your  aim  is  to  provide  you  and  your 
family  with  a  haven,  a  change-of-pace 
paradise,  then  Bay  Estates  on  Manitoulin 
Island  is  definitely  a  must  to  see.  Mani- 
toulin is  Indian  for  God's  Island  and  surely 
this  is  apt. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  talk  about  nature  trails, 
etcetera. 

It  sets  out  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  across  to  this  government— that 
wild  flowers,  Indian  lookouts,  all  the  other 
things  that  make  our  vacation  land  so  beauti- 
ful, are  Canada's  choicest  possessions.  What 
this  constituent  was  trying  to  point  out  to  me 
and  to  ask  me  to  bring  up  in  this  House  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  selling  our  birthright 
and  that  something  should  be  done  about  this. 

I  understand  that  in  the  Caribbean  island 
of  Barbados  if  a  foreigner  is  going  to  buy 
any  land  he  cannot  buy  the  beach  that  goes 
with  it.  This  permits  anybody  who  lives  on 
that  island  to  be  able  to  go  on  any  beach. 
That  is  something  that  this  government  might 
consider,  because  the  beaches  are  the  part 
of  the  land  that  the  average  person  would 
enjoy  the  most. 

This  constituent,  Mr.  Speaker,  sent  me 
another  brochure  and  this  one  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  Americans  and  is  headed  up 
"Buy  Canada:  $10  =  10  acres."  It  goes  on  to 
talk  about  "claim  your  bonanza  right  now," 
and  says  "speculators,  guaranteed  profit  or 
money  returned."  It  is  talking,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  municipal  tax  arrears  sales. 

One  of  the  clauses  in  there  says,  "Why 
have  not  others  cashed  in  on  this?"— and  I 
suppose  it  is  referring  to  Canadians. 

It  says: 

They  have  in  the  city  of  Toronto  alone 
several  aggressive  corporations  whose  sole 
objective  is  to  search  out  and  buy  tax  sale 
property.  These  are  quickly  sold  at  a 
fabulous  profit  to  an  eager  and  affluent 
American  market. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  shame.  It  goes 
on,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  several  examples  of 
how  people  in  America  can  buy  our  vacation 
land  and  make  money.  I  will  just  look  at  one 
of  the  examples.  I  know  that  time  is  running 
out. 
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It  says: 

Less  than  $400.  Lot  34,  Concession  4, 
Devon  Township,  Thunder  Bay  District, 
Ontario,  151  acres. 

It  goes  on  to  say  how  close  this  land  is  to  the 
Minnesota  border— 40  miles.  It  goes  on  to 
state  in  the  actual  application  form  where  a 
person  can  send  in  for  further  information 
about  these  tax  sales. 

It  has,  within  a  red  square,  the  words,  "un- 
limited guarantee".  This  is  addressed  to 
Americans: 

We  hereby  acknowledge  and  agree  to 
refund  in  full  your  membership  fee  if 
you  fail  to  profit  substantially  from  the 
purchase  of  tax  sale  properties  brought  to 
your  attention  through  our  publication. 

I  should  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bureau 
sends  out  through  America  periodic  publica- 
tions setting  out  the  tax  sales.  It  goes  on  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker: 

One  hundred  per  cent  guarantee  of  profit 
or  money  refunded  is  your  insurance  that 
the  bureau  will  be  working  for  you. 

At  the  bottom  it  says: 

Air  mail  rate.  Upon  your  request  all  our 
publications  will  be  forwarded  to  you  via 
air  mail.  Please  enclose  an  extra  two  dollars 
for  Canada-United  States  despatch,  or  five 
dollars  extra  for  any  country. 

Now  I  could  go  on  at  length,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  fact  that  many  of  our  prime  vaca- 
tion lands  are  being  sold.  As  I  said  earlier, 
we  are  trading  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  and  as  far  as  this  government  is 
concerned  it  is  doing  nothing  about  it.  It  is 
time  that  this  government  recognized  that 
this  is  an  urgent  problem  and  that  our  vaca- 
tion land  here  in  Ontario  should  be  saved  for 
Ontarians,  and  this  government  should  step 
in  and  do  something  about  this. 

I  want  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  talk  about  the 
subject  of  highway  widening  and  the  question 
of  noise  and  dust  problems  that  come  to 
people  who  live  in  the  area  when  this  occurs. 
I  brought  up  in  the  House  on  May  11  and 
discussed  at  length  the  problem  that  we  were 
having  in  Etobicoke  due  to  the  widening  of 
Highway  27  and  the  widening  of  Highway 
401,  and  that  people  were  suffering  because 
of  this.  The  problem  was  that  we  could  get 
nothing  definite  out  of  the  minister.  There 
has  been  an  announcement  that  there  will  be 
an  installation  of  noise  baffles,  and  this  will 
be  undertaken  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
help  these  poor  people. 


I  am  very  concerned  to  see  that  what  is 
done  is  right  from  the  start  because  every- 
body knows  that  these  structures,  once 
erected,  have  a  habit  of  remaining  for  a 
very  long  time.  I  am  concerned  that  they 
shall  not  be  unsightly  or  too  artificial  look- 
ing, but  that  we  should  attempt  to  combine 
dense  tree  planting  with  sound  absorption 
material  erection. 

I  want  to  refer  the  Minister  of  Highways 
to  an  article  which  was  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  on  October  28  of  this  year.  It  talks 
about  the  30  foot  sound  absorbers  which  will 
l>e  placed  on  the  Spadina  Expressway  where 
it  goes  through  residential  areas,  and  the 
article— just  one  portion  of  it— states  that  the 
J.  L.  Shirley,  planning  co-ordinator  for  the 
$237  million  expressway  said  the  barriers 
would  be  up  to  30  feet  high  with  plastic 
sound  absorbers  and  deflectors  covered  with 
natural  cedar  facing  for  appearance.  He  goes 
on  to  say  how  much  they  will  reduce  the 
noise. 

I  am  asking  the  Minister  of  Highways,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  know— I  have  asked  him  before,  I  would 
ask  him  this  time— if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  some  material,  some  in- 
formation, on  what  is  proposed.  As  the 
member  for  the  area,  as  the  member  who 
brought  this  to  his  attention  and  prodded 
until  we  were  able  to  get  some  action,  I  feel 
that  this  is  something  that  should  not  be  privy 
between  the  minister  and  his  department 
alone,  and  I  submit  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I,  and  all  of  the  residents,  should  be 
able  to  know  what  the  minister  has  in  mind. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
We  offered  the  member  a  chance  to  bring 
them  in. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  know  what  the  minister 
is  going  to  say,  so  just  let  me  finish.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  with  him  today.  We  prodded 
him  and  we  got  him  to  act.  Now  just  be 
quiet  for  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Who  does  the  member 
think  he  is? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  we  would  like  the 
minister  to  let  us  know  just  what  he  has  in 
mind. 

I  could  go  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  could 
talk  about  how  we  have  had  to  go  after  the 
minister  time  after  time;  how  the  people  had 
to  have  protest  demonstrations   and— 
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Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
He  invited  the  member  in  and  he  would  not 
come  in. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  —how  these  people  had  to 
threaten  to  wheel  baby  buggies  across  the 
highways  and  how  this  had  to  get  into  tele- 
vision; how  they  had  to  write  to  the  Premier; 
how  they  had  to  write  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  and  beg  him  to  do  something.  If 
he  had  been  at  that  meeting,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
would  have  heard  about  the  lady  that  almost 
committed  suicide— she  attempted  it— because 
of  this  noise.  And  because  of  all  these  things, 
and  only  because  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
minister  started  to  act,  this  government  did 
something.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  should  have  to  go  to  such  lengths 
before  this  insensitive  government  does  some- 
thing. 

It  should  be  sufficient  for  a  member  to 
write  a  letter,  and  if  I  could  tell  you  about 
the  hanky-panky,  the  many  attempts  that  I 
made  to  try  to  get  some  information  out 
of  this  minister.  I  asked  him  about  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  he  told  me  there  was  no 
contract  for  the  planting  of  trees,  and  I  heard 
from  the  people  that  live  out  there  that 
there  were  holes  being  dug  and  trees  put  in. 
Now  we  are  talking  about  $275,000  that  is 
going  to  be  spent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  up 
baffles.  What  about  the  money  that  has  been 
wasted  on  these  trees? 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Good  ques- 
tion! 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  When  we  came  in  to  see 
this  minister  we  told  him,  "Look,  trees  will 
not  do,  the  highway  is  too  close  to  the  back- 
yards of  the  people." 

He  said,  "Oh  no,  no,  we  will  make  a  test." 
They  ran  a  survey  and  I  have  it  here  and  it 
recommends  trees.  The  trees  will  die  from 
the  salt.  And  they  protect  nothing.  Now  all 
the  money  that  has  been  spent— and  I  do  not 
know  how  much  it  cost— is  wasted  because 
they  are  going  to  have  to  dig  those  trees 
up  to  put  these  baffles  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  when  a 
major  highway  or  widening  goes  through  an 
establishment  district  where  the  residents  have 
bought  their  homes  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  buying  reasonable  peace,  quiet  and 
security  for  years  to  come,  when  a  drastic 
change  takes  place  in  the  whole  nature  of  a 
locality,  the  disturber  should  compensate  the 
established  residents  for  the  nuisance  and 
deterioration  in  which  they  must  henceforth 
live. 


At  the  very  minimum  this  compensation 
must  take  the  form  of  adequate  soundproof- 
ing of  the  thoroughfare  from  the  residential 
community.  It  should  include  compensation 
for  injurious  infection  and  it  should  include 
the  planting  of  a  large  number  of  mature 
trees  sufficiently  close  together  that  they  will 
effectively  screen  out  the  dust  and  dirt  as 
well  as  supplement  the  acoustic  material  in 
screening  out  the  noise. 

I  think  $1,000  a  house  is  a  minimum  figure 
that  should  be  budgeted  for  screening,  sound- 
proofing and  compensation  purposes  in  the 
planning  of  a  highway  through  a  residential 
community,  including  a  widening  that  will 
significantly  increase  the  traffic  flow  such  as 
we  found  out  there  in  Etobicoke. 

I  have  more  material  but  I  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  time  is  over  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  But  I  was  going  to  mention,  Mr. 
Speaker— no,  it  will  take  too  long,  I  am  going 
to  stop,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  want  to  say  just  in  closing  that  when 
people  who  live  in  any  part  of  Ontario  have 
to  go  to  such  great  lengths  to  get  this 
government  to  do  things,  to  do  what  is  right, 
it  means  the  government  is  not  listening.  I 
know  that  the  people  will  speak  once  more 
at  the  next  election  and  I  know  what  the 
result  will  be.  We  will  have  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment in  this  great  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  pressure  of  time  I 
am  not  going  to  deal  with  all  of  the  subjects 
that  I  think  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Take  all  the 
time  you  want.  This  is  what  we  have  been 
waiting  for. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  could  spend  considerable 
time  discussing  with  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Kerr)  and 
the  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  (Mr.  Boyer),  who 
are  in  the  House,  the  need  for  an  extension 
of  Hydro  facilities  in  areas  that  do  not  enjoy 
that  service  at  the  present  time,  or  in  under- 
serviced  areas.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
spoken  about  the  need  for  health  and  dental 
services  in  under-serviced  areas  in  northern 
Ontario.  However,  I  will  desist  until  a  later 
time  to  do  that.  I  did  want  to  discuss  with 
the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme)  the 
absolute  folly  of  the  action  taken  by  his 
department  to  ban  the  use  of  studded  tires. 
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I   will  not  take  any  time  to  go  into  that  in 
any  detail. 

But  there  are  three  critical  subjects,  I  think, 
that  need  mentioning  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  one  of  them  is  a  critique  on  the 
Design  for  Development  for  northwestern 
Ontario  that  has  been  invited  by  the  provin- 
cial Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton). 

I  would  also  like  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  doing  something  to 
protect  the  quality  of  water  in  Lake  Superior, 
the  only  Great  Lake  left  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  think  that  it  is  significant  that 
since  the  new  minister  took  over  we  have  had 
at  least  some  action  inasmuch  as  he  has  put 
a  good  many  of  these  companies  on  pro- 
grammes. But  with  all  of  the  information  that 
the  OWRC  has  at  the  present  time  about 
existing  polluters  to  Lake  Superior,  and  with 
the  very  comprehensive  study  done  on  the 
US  side  by  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  I  think  that  that  department 
has  enough  information  now  that  it  can 
close  in  on  the  worst  offenders  of  Lake 
Superior  and  I  think  that  the  detailed  sur- 
veys that  have  been  made  available  to  me 
demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of  protect- 
ing Lake  Superior  if  we  hope  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  water  in  any  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
We  must  start  and  be  very  resolute  in  our 
determination  to  maintain  the  quality  of  all 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  must  start  in  Lake 
Superior. 

I  want  to  quote  briefly  from  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  from  the  survey  that  I  mentioned 
earlier.  They  say: 

Lake  Superior  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  lake  that  is  still  biologically  young 
and  has  changed  very  little  since  the  time 
of  its  formation.  It  is  very  clear  cold  water 
with  very  few  living  organisms.  The  lake  is 
exceedingly  young  in  terms  of  its  biological 
aging  processes.  It  is  thousands  of  years 
l>ehind  the  other  Great  Lakes,  considering 
only  natural  aging,  and  the  lake  nearly 
resembles  its  pristine  condition  as  created 
eons  ago. 

Lake  Superior  is  a  delicate  lake  and 
therefore  great  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised when  weighing  the  potential  dan- 
gers to  its  ecology.  Increases  normally 
considered  insignificant  or  acceptable  in 
most  lakes,  wall  traumatically  alter  the  lake 
because  even  such  small  changes  will 
represent  a  large  percentage  change.  A 
slight  reduction  in  the  food  producing 
capacity    of    a    lake    could    be    disastrous. 


Shallow  shore  areas,  one  of  the  major  fish- 
producing  areas  in  the  lake,  are  limited 
and  therefore  are  extremely  important  to 
the  survival  of  the  fish  species  of  the  lake. 
These  are  the  same  areas  first  to  be  affected 
by  man-made  waste  discharges. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  quality  of  Lake  Superior  water  is 
so  high  compared  to  other  lakes  that  the 
early  signs  of  damage  may  go  undetected 
or  may  be  excused  as  being  insignificant. 
Using  standards  of  clean  water,  normally 
considered  appropriate  in  pollution  control 
programmes,  Lake  Superior  could  be  de- 
graded considerably  and  changed  signifi- 
cantly before  water  uses  would  be 
damaged. 

The  existing  and  potential  pollution  prob- 
lems in  the  lake  and  in  the  drainage  basin 
are  discussed  at  length  and  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  them,  but  I  just  want  to  highlight 
them,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  include:  chemical 
pollution,  oxygen  depletion,  bacterial  pollu- 
tion, mining  activity,  soil  erosion,  waste 
from  watercraft,  oil  pollution,  disposal  of 
dredge  material  and  pesticides.  In  connection 
with  that  survey  that  I  mentioned,  and  using 
the  words  of  a  highly  regarded  member  of 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
team,  I  would  like  to  quote  what  he  has  to 
say: 

The  pollution  problem  as  it  relates  to 
Lake  Superior:  Comparisons  could  also  be 
drawn  for  all  northern  lakes.  Most  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  Lake  Superior  should 
not  be  considered.  The  current  clean  water 
standards  may  not  be  applicable  to  the 
environment  protection  of  the  basin. 
Although  it  is  not  stated  in  the  report,  we 
must  recognize  that  Lake  Superior  is  the 
headwater  for  the  entire  Great  Lakes  sys- 
tem. The  delicate  balance  which  exists 
within  the  ecological  framework  of  the  lake 
therefore  must  be  preserved  at  all  cost, 
particularly  if  restoration  of  the  lower  lakes 
in  the  system  is  to  be  considered  at  all 
possible. 

This  point  has,  I  believe,  been  over- 
looked in  the  past.  From  a  regional  office 
point  of  view,  we  are  very  much  aware  of 
inherent  dangers  associated  with  this  phase 
of  environmental  protection.  At  every 
opportunity  the  subject  of  Lake  Superior 
protection  or  headwater  management  as 
related  to  specific  clean  water  standards 
for  this  basin  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  provincial  state  and  federal  authorities. 
Further,   the    matter   is    being   investigated 
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by  the  OWRC  at  least  at  specific  locations 
along  the  north  shore. 

This  is  encouraging.  The  minister  knows  what 
the  condition  is  at  American  Can,  the  opera- 
tion of  that  company  at  Marathon.  He  has 
made  certain  recommendations  with  regard  to 
cleaning  up  the  effluent  going  out  of  that 
particular  operation.  He  also  knows  what  is 
going  on  at  Kimberly-Clark  at  Terrace  Bay 
and  he  has  made  several  recommendations 
with  regard  to  a  cleanup  of  that  operation. 

He  has  also  levied  a  fine  on  Domtar  for 
$1,000.  He  has  singled  out  that  one  company 
—and  they  are  presently  spending  in  excess 
of  $6  million  to  clean  up  their  operation— 
but  what  about  other  polluters?  What  action 
is  he  going  to  take  to  ensure  the  people  of 
this  province  that  you  are  not  discriminating 
against  one— a  $5,000  fine,  I  think  the  min- 
ister says;  $5,000  really  is  not  going  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  think  the  minister  knows  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  The  people  in  the  region  have  pin- 
pointed what  the  problems  are,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  high  time  that  OWRC  got  on  with 
the  business  of  cleaning  up  our  water  courses 
and  ensuring  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
quality  of  water  that  we  can  be  proud  of  in 
the  years  to  come  and  that  we  can  pass  on 
to  future  generations. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  A  place  to  stand 
and  a  place  to  grow. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  area 
I  would  like  to  cover  is  the  critique  of  the 
Design  for  Development.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaugh- 
ton)  would  have  been  in  his  place,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  would  like  to  relate 
some  of  the  reaction  that  I  have  had  since  the 
Design  for  Development  was  released  a  few 
short  weeks  ago. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  develop- 
ment that  the  provincial  Treasurer  and  his 
department  envisage  over  the  next  few  years 
is  not  going  to  be  a  drastic  improvement. 
They  have  opted  for  moderate  development 
which  could  create  18,000  to  20,000  jobs 
over  the  next  20  years.  I  think  this  would 
have  been  an  acceptable  objective  if  he  had 
said  that  this  would  be  attainable  and  would 
be  a  worthwhile  goal  over  a  five  year  period. 
I  think  that  he  would  have  been  more  realis- 
tic and  it  would  have  been  more  attuned  to 
the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  northern  Ontario. 

But  to  be  more  specific  about  the  report, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 


consensus  of  people  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
the  area  that  is  going  to  be  affected  by  this 
design  or  plan  for  development  is  that  the 
report  speaks  in  too  many  generalities.  It  is 
really  hard,  very  difficult  to  attack  it  because 
it  is  really  so  vague.  And  associated  with 
the  report  we  do  have  the  government's  pre- 
occupation of  the  past  and  continued  into  the 
future  and  that  is  a  need  for  more  feasibility 
studies. 

Now  there  is  not  an  area  in  the  country  or 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  do  not  think,  that 
has  been  studied  more  than  northern  Ontario 
and  I  fail  to  see  the  reason  or  the  justification 
for  further  studies.  What  we  need  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  action  to  implement  some  of  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  sitting  on 
the  desks  of  people  down  here  in  Queen's 
Park— and  this  applies  especially  to  forestry 
and  forestation  policies  and  growth  along  the 
same  patterns  as  now  exist. 

What  is  recommended  in  the  plan  and  what 
we  really  need  is  diversity,  not  only  based  on 
the  resources  in  the  area  but  other  possibilities 
too.  More  emphasis  on  secondary  industry, 
especially  the  non-polluting  ones.  Jobs  must 
be  adapted  to  the  people,  not  people  to  the 
jobs,  especially  with  regard  to  our  Indian 
population,  and  the  plan  really  shows  no  real 
desire  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
developing  secondary  or  tertiary  industry  in 
northwestern  Ontario,  while  maintaining  the 
relatively  unspoiled  environment  that  we  now 
have  and  are  trying  so  jealously  to  protect. 

Another  area  that  needs  attention  is  the 
need  for  health  services.  Instead  of  people 
going  from  northwestern  Ontario  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  seek  health  services  in  Winnipeg, 
I  think  that  it  came  through  loud  and  clear 
during  the  consultations  that  were  held  prior 
to  the  preparation  of  the  report  and  indeed 
during  the  northern  conferences  that  were 
held  about  a  year  ago,  that  this  government, 
and  especially  The  Department  of  Health, 
must  concern  itself  about  the  need  for  greater 
health  facilities  and  dental  facilities  in  north- 
western Ontario. 

I  think  that  the  plan  was  deficient  inasmuch 
as  it  failed  to  realize  that  only  32  per  cent 
of  the  allowable  cut  in  the  forest  products 
industries  were  being  utilized  at  the  present 
time.  It  failed  to  suggest  that  the  prime 
licence-holders  should  make  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  the  unused  species  and  pinpoint  the 
areas  where  the  prime  licence  holders  most 
construct  facilities  for  greater  utilization  of 
the  forest  resources  and  to  provide  the  jobs 
that  are  so  necessary  in  the  area. 
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The  report  also  failed  to  set  up  some 
vehicle  and  make  the  necessary  funds  avail- 
able for  a  comprehensive  mineral  exploration 
programme.  It  is  well  known,  I  think,  by 
those  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  mineral 
and  the  mining  fields  that  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  with  regard  to  our 
mineral  potential.  Yet  we  have  communities 
such  as  Beardmore  and  Geraldton  and  Nakina 
crying  for  an  economic  and  a  viable  base  to 
maintain  the  people  that  they  have  in  the 
area  and  to  come  up  with  the  kind  of  money 
that  is  needed  in  the  area  to  provide  basic- 
services  to  people. 

All  throughout  the  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
sec  these  deficiencies,  and  we  hope  that  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken  on  this  report  the 
provincial  Treasurer  will  take  heed  to  what 
people  in  the  north  are  saying— the  North- 
western Ontario  Development  Council  and 
others  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  future 
growth  of  northwestern  Ontario.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and 
Economics  would  pay  heed.  Indeed,  the 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Northern  Affairs  (Mr. 
A.  F.  Lawrence),  who  is  in  his  seat  at  the 
present  time— I  think  he  has  shown  some 
capacity  for  listening  to  the  dialogue  that  is 
going  on  in  northern  Ontario— since  he  has 
the  responsibility  for  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion network  of  northern  Ontario,  in  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway,  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  concern  himself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  high  cost  of  transportation  in  and 
out  of  the  area. 

I  would  also  hope  that  his  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett),  would 
get  his  highways-in-the-sky  programme  off 
the  ground.  This  is  something  that  was 
promised  on  the  eve  of  the  last  election,  and 
I  can  take  him  to  two  areas  in  my  riding- 
well,  Sandy  Lake,  which  is  in  the  Kenora 
riding,  and  Big  Trout  Lake,  which  is  in  my 
riding— where  they  really  have  not  got  off 
the  ground  yet.    I  would  hope  that— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  Big  Trout— it  is  off  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  was  not  when  I  was  up  there 
a  short  time  ago. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  is  being  utilized 
right   now. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  Mr.  Weiben  of  the 
Superior  Airways  will  be  happy  to  hear  that. 
He  has  had  two  DC3s  sitting  in  storage  for 
the  last  two  years  waiting  for  an  adequate 
landing  facility  to  be  able  to  use  them. 


I  would  hope,  though,  that  all  ministers 
of  this  government  would  concern  themselves 
with  the  areas  where  they  do  have  respon- 
sibility and  see  that  this  Design  for  Develop- 
ment does  work  and  that  it  is  expanded  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  provide  a  viable  and  an 
economic  base  for  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario. 

The  final  subject  that  I  would  like  to 
speak  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  problem  of  our 
native  citizens,  as  it  affects  many  of  them  in 
my  riding.  We  tend  to  refer  to  it  as  an 
Indian  problem;  I  think  it  is  a  Canadian 
problem,  and  it  is  a  governmental  problem. 

When  one  considers,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  federal  budget  for  the  Indian  affairs 
branch  is  about  $3,000  per  Indian  family  and 
yet  three-quarters  of  Indian  families  in 
Canada  today  have  an  income  of  less  than 
$2,000,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  at  the  federal  level. 

I  think  that  this  government  must  accept 
some  responsibility  for  treaty,  non-treaty  and 
Metis  citizens  in  our  society  and,  by 
co-operating  with  the  federal  government, 
come  up  with  a  meaningful  programme  to 
assist  our  first  citizens.  We  have  tended  to 
deal  with  the  Indian  problem,  both  at  the 
federal  level  and  the  provincial  level,  in  a 
paternalistic  and  an  ad  hoc  way  that  has 
been  much  less  than  successful,  and  I  think 
that  this  government  has  to  l>ecome  involved. 

Originally  The  Indian  Act  was  set  up  to 
protect  Indians,  and  they  started  the  reserve 
system,  as  they  said,  to  civilize  our  first 
citizens  by  means  of  churches  and  schools, 
which  has  led  to  nothing  but  tyranny,  and 
the  protector,  so  to  speak,  has  become  the 
controller.  We  have  controlled  education.  We 
have  controlled  local  government.  We  have 
controlled  liquor.  We  have  controlled  adop- 
tion. We  have  controlled  welfare.  And  all  of 
this  has  caused  the  alienation  of  our  first 
citizens. 

We  have  also  controlled  inheritance  and 
commercial  ventures  and  every  other  aspect 
of  Indian  personal  and  community  life,  and 
it  is  controlled  by  an  impersonal  and  a  distant 
authority,  whether  it  be  federal  or  provincial. 
Indians  on  reserves  cannot  claim  provincial 
citizenship.  The  Indian  Act  and  The  BNA 
Act  are  in  conflict.  Others,  like  us,  have  dual 
fcitizenship,  while  the  province  provides, 
under  The  BNA  Act,  services  relative  to 
property  and  civil  rights. 

Indians,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment, can  only  claim  Canadian  citizenship 
and  not  provincial  citizenship.  And  Metis, 
who  live  more  or  less  according  to  the  Indian 
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culture,  have  in  effect  no  citizenship,  although 
before  the  law  they  are  full  citizens.  This 
means  that  the  provincial  services  such  as 
health,  welfare,  highways,  industrial  develop- 
ment and  technical  training,  are  not  fully 
available  to  Indian  people. 

We  must  have  an  arrangement  between 
the  federal  and  the  provincial  governments 
to  extend  the  full  range  of  provincial  services 
to  include  reserves.  The  National  Indian 
Brotherhood  representing  50  tribes  has  spoken 
very  very  strongly  and  with  conviction.  If  I 
may  quote  one  of  their  leaders,  he  said: 

The  servants  have  become  the  dictators; 
the  tyrants,  the  empire  builders.  The 
people  to  be  served  have  become  the 
oppressed,  the  victims  of  colonial  white 
supremacist  mentality.  Unless  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  our  culture  and  our  identity, 
they,  the  bureaucrats,  the  faceless,  anony- 
mous decision-makers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, will  continue  to  multiply  the 
social  problems  they  have  created  instead 
of  solving  them. 

The  failure  of  the  Indian  affairs  branch  stems 
from  its  preoccupation  with  doing  things 
for  people  instead  of  doing  things  with 
people— and  I  refer  to  the  Indian  people— a 
preoccupation  that  destroys  the  dignity  and 
arouses  the  hostility  of  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  helped.  The  civil  servants, 
like  the  Indians,  are  locked  into  a  system  they 
are  powerless  to  alter,  and  modern  Indians 
in  their  quest  for  a  just  and  proper  role  in 
Canadian  society  are  shackled  psychologically 
by  the  sense  of  ancient  wrongs  for  which 
they  seek  and  demand  atonement. 

Conversely,  white  society  is  cursed  with 
its  own  traditional  value  systems  which  are 
in  conflict  with  modern  reality.  If  it  remains 
true  that  civil  servants  are  indeed  servants 
and  not  masters,  then  the  Canadian  public, 
its  Parliament  and  its  Legislatures  are  indeed 
playing  the  role  of  the  Pharisee,  and  all  of 
the  great  qualities  the  Indians  have  developed 
in  the  past  will  continue  as  always  to  be 
turned  against  them.  Given  a  free  rein,  they 
could  become  a  vital  and  magnificent  seg- 
ment of  Canadian  society. 

If  these  values  are  thought  to  result  in 
work  addiction,  emotional  repression,  sterile 
architecture,  unliveable  cities,  and  a  built-in 
hate  factor,  this  presumably  is  a  price  we 
should  all  pay  for  doing  something  for  our 
Indian  people. 

The  Indian  situation  is  called  the  Indian 
problem  by  just  about  everybody  in  society 
today.  That  there  is  a  problem  between  the 
Canadian  nation  and  the  Indian  nation  can- 


not be  denied:  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
an  Indian  problem  or  a  symptom  or  a  blight 
within  the  Canadian  system.  Perhaps  the 
Indian  has  something  to  tell  us  if  we  will 
only  listen.  If  we  are  to  avoid  deep  dissen- 
sions we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  Indian 
demand  for  both  identity  and  equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  few  remarks  I  will 
take  my  place  and  sit  down.  But  I  do  hope 
that  the  government  will  pay  attention  to  the 
need  for  environmental  control  and  protect- 
ing the  ecology  of  the  area  of  the  province 
that  I  represent.  I  do  hope  that  other  min- 
isters of  this  government  will  concern  them- 
selves about  the  role  that  they  are  to  play  in 
the  design  for  development.  I  do  hope  that 
the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch)  and  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  will  address  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  our  native  people  and  come  up  with 
meaningful  solutions  to  all  of  the  problems 
that  are  presenting  themselves  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too,  will  attempt  to  be  brief  and  I  want  to 
speak  about  a  matter  that  has  not  a  parochial 
concern  but  a  concern  for  all  the  people  of 
Ontario.  That  is  the  spending  of  money.  I 
readily  relate  to  you  that  I  have  had  occa- 
sion over  the  past  three  weeks,  and  I  believe 
on  five  or  six  occasions,  to  speak  to  various 
public  groups;  as  late  as  last  week  in  my 
own  riding,  to  the  Sarnia  Rotary  Club.  The 
content  of  that  speech  is  essentially  the  con- 
tent of  what  I  want  to  say  today. 

I  want  to  relate  four  specific  expenditures 
of  money  to  you,  and  generally,  at  the  end, 
to  speak,  if  I  might  for  a  few  moments,  about 
what  I  consider  the  general  attitude  of  the 
public. 

The  first  item  is  $37.90.  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  sir,  that  I,  as  do  many  members  of  the 
House,  visit  various  provincial  institutions  in 
the  riding.  I  recall  two  years  ago  going  out 
to  the  senior  citizens'  housing  and  meeting  a 
gentleman  there  who  had  been,  at  one  time, 
the  crossing  guard  in  front  of  our  home.  I  sat 
with  him  and  discussed  various  things,  how 
he  enjoyed  living  there  and  I  noticed  him 
looking  at  his  watch.  I  finally  said  to  him, 
"Mr.  so-and-so,  what  is  it?  You  have  some- 
thing to  do?"  And  he  said,  "No,  I  am  just 
waiting  for  4  o'clock." 

He  said,  "At  4  o'clock,  I  can  have  another 
pipeful  of  tobacco."  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  He  said,  "We  budget  so  that 
I  can  afford  eight  pipeful s  of  tobacco  a  day." 
I  went  in  and  sat  with  him  and  his  wife 
there  and  went  over  their  budget.  As  I  did 
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this,  I  thought  to  myself,  where  exactly  are 
we  going? 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  give 
yourself  the  opportunity  of  thinking  that  on 
behalf  of  these  older  people.  It  came  to  my 
attention  about  six  months  later,  and  I  made 
the  calculation,  that  if  that  man  received  or 
bought  himself  one  bottle  of  whisky  with  his 
eight  pipefuls  of  tobacco,  it  would  approxi- 
mate $37.90  and  that  is  the  exact  amount 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  gave  to 
George  Romney,  the  millionaire  cabinet  min- 
ister in  the  United  States,  in  1968. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  therefore,  in 
talking  about  the  $37.90,  is  that  surely  we 
have  an  obligation,  surely  it  is  the  function 
of  government  and  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment—certainly it  is  the  principle  that  we 
espouse  in  this  party— that  government's 
responsibility  is  to  help  those  people  in  need. 
But  surely  also,  it  is  not  government's  respon- 
sibility to  recycle  the  money  of  the  people 
of  Ontario.  If  once  we  begin  to  regard  tax- 
ation and  the  servicing  of  public  needs  as 
not  really  an  exercise  done  through  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  but  if  we  regard  it  really  as  a 
reciprocal  thing  itself;  if  we  say,  in  effect, 
that  we  tax  that  man  who  must,  sir,  limit 
himself  to  eight  pipefuls  of  tobacco  a  day, 
and  we  take  his  tax  dollar  and,  through  a 
programme  instituted  by  the  government  of 
Ontario,  take  that  man's  $37.90  and  give  it 
to  George  Romney  in  benefit,  we  must  con- 
clude, no  matter  what  your  part  is  in  per- 
suasion, you  must  have  sufficient  objectivity 
somewhere  to  say  that  is  inherently  wrong. 
It  is  not  only  wrong,  it  is  inequitable.  It  is 
not  only  inequitable,  it  is  iniquity. 

We  cannot  do  these  things.  We  must  stop 
doing  them.  We  cannot  perpetrate  these 
frauds  on  the  public  purse.  We  cannot  say 
to  our  senior  citizens,  "We  do  not  care 
what  you  have,  we  feel  it  is  advantageous 
to  us  to  institute  programmes  of  this  nature." 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  if  I  might,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  public  of  Ontario  are  fed 
up.  The  government  has  gone  to  the  well 
once  too  often. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  second  amount  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  is  $4,700.  It  has 
been  mentioned  here  in  the  House  this  after- 
noon, but  die  $4,700  is  the  amount  that 
Ward  Cornell  Limited  gets  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue. 

When  it  first  came  out— I  think  I  asked 
the  question  two  years  ago  about  this  asso- 


ciation-the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  White) 
at  that  time  said:  "He  is  the  best  campaign 
manager  in  western  Ontario."  And  you  know, 
I  responded  with  a  little  bit  of  a  laugh. 
Afterwards  I  thought  to  myself,  "You  should 
be  ashamed  for  laughing,  Bullbrook,  because, 
you  know,  that  is  $4,700  also  that  comes  out 
of  some  individual  citizen's  purse." 

It  is  bad  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
takes  it  upon  himself,  in  that  arrogant  atti- 
tude exemplified  by  him  on  behalf  of  all  the 
government,  to  not  really  care  what  the  pub- 
lic thinks  or  what  his  individual  responsibility 
is.  It  is  bad  enough  that  he  would  hire  his 
own  campaign  manager  and  contract  with 
him  to  give  him  public  money.  But  consider 
for  a  moment,  if  you  will,  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  Can  a  public  relations  man  for 
the  tax  collector,  no  matter  what  his  talents 
or  his  abilities,  make  the  paying  of  taxes  any 
less  painful?  Certainly  not. 

But  then  again,  it  is  another  example  of 
what  is  essentially  not  personal  arrogance,  but 
political  arrogance,  as  a  result  of  being  here 
for  this  length  of  time— "I  do  not  give  a 
damn"  attitude  about  public  money,  as  we 
now  see  in  the  third  item  of  $450,000  that 
this  government  is  spending.  In  that  amount 
of  money  that  they  are  again  taking  from 
people  who  have  to  count  their  pipefuls  of 
tobacco. 

Let  us  stop  regarding  the  taxing  of  people 
and  the  spending  of  public  funds  as  if  it  is 
some  exercise  that  does  not  affect  anybody, 
lx?cause  it  affects  them  every  time  they  go  to 
get  their  gasoline,  every  time  they  go  to  buy 
other  things  in  the  stores. 

So  I  say  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  government  does  not,  sir,  give  a  damn 
about  the  public  and  the  rationale  they  use, 
the  ripple-effect  that— I  am  not  going  to  use 
the  phrase;  I  had  an  adjective  in  mind  for 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall),  but  it  is  not  worthy  of  this  chamber 
—but  he  must  feel,  frankly,  that  we,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  are  very,  very 
obtuse  when  he  attempts  to  justify  that  type 
of  expenditure. 

Again,  in  this  respect,  sir,  they  go  to  the 
well  once  too  often.  The  government  has 
done  it  in  the  past,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
be  accepted. 

Read  the  editorial  comments.  Read  the 
London  Free  Press  editorial  on  this,  and  you 
will  very  readily  see  that  that  newspaper,  less 
than  objective  in  its  evaluation  of  people 
such  as  the  Minister  of  Revenue  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Robarts),  says 
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the  government  is  treading  a  very  thin  line 
and  the  people  will  not  accept  it  any  further. 

The  last  expenditure,  of  course,  is  one  well 
known  to  us  all  but  a  great  example  of  the 
absolute  inefficient  expenditure  of  funds  by 
The  Department  of  Education.  That  is  the 
rental  of  the  OISE  building  for  30  years  at 
$2  million  a  year,  an  expenditure  that  was 
made  manifest  during  the  course  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  department  the  year  before  last. 
I  say  without  reservation  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  did  not  know  about  it. 
He  did  not  know  about  it  at  all. 

Firstly,  let  me  ask  you  this:  If  we  again 
have  any  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  public 
purse,  is  it  necessary  first  of  all  that  we  place 
that  very  esoteric  body  on  one  of  the  most 
expensive  parcels  of  land  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario?  Why  do  we  have  to  go  out  there 
and  rent  from  a  former  Sarnian  a  building  for 
30  years  at  $2  million  a  year?  I  use  the  word 
"esoteric"  because,  you  know,  it  is  a  complete 
waste  of  money  what  they  are  doing. 

As  late  as  yesterday  evening,  I  had  dinner 
with  a  professor  from  Ryerson,  who  had 
apparently  read  in  the  public  press  somewhere 
the  comments  that  I  had  made  previously 
about  this  situation  and  he  said,  "You  are 
absolutely  right.  It  is  $9  million  thrown 
away  with  abandon.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
do  down  there;  they  do  not  do  anything." 

What  happened  was  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion went  to  California  three  years  ago,  saw 
something  down  there  and  decided  he  would 
have  a  new  programme,  because  this  is,  in 
effect,  how  this  government  operates.  One 
programme  after  another.  I  know  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  talked  to  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Corporation,  who  said 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  called 
him  in  and  said,  "You  have  got  to  get  me  a 
programme  because  these  other  cabinet  minis- 
ters are  bringing  new  programmes  in,  and  I 
have  not  had  a  programme  for  six  months." 
That  is  the  way  it  operates. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
That  is  where  HOME  came  from. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  the  way  it  operates 
and  that  is  the  Premier's  dictum  of  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
You  cannot  tell  the  players  without  a  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  To  heck  with  the  money 
that  you  spend— "I  want  programmes."  Pro- 
grammes for  the  sake  of  programmes,  not 
programmes  for  the  sake  of  people.    That  is 


it  essentially  and  those  are  the  self-per- 
petuating devices  that  have  kept  them  in 
power  in  the  past  on  a  petty  level  in  every 
constituency,  my  constituency.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  has  a  veritable  army 
through  every  rural  riding  in  Ontario,  which 
used  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party.  Our  registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  retired.  Where  did  they  go 
to  get  the  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
To  the  riding  of  the  member  for  Lambton 
(Mr.  Henderson).  We  need  a  social  worker 
at  Sarnia.  Where  did  she  come  from?  The 
riding  of  the  member  for  Lambton. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  That  is  a  bunch  of  non- 
sense! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  minister  knows  for  a 
fact  that  is  where  he  got  her.  They  need  a 
new  division  court  clerk  and  where  do  they 
go?  They  go  to  the  riding  of  the  member 
for  Lambton  to  get  her.  This  continual  type 
of  partisan  poopery  goes  on  and  has  gone  on 
for  years. 

I  say  this  to  the  House  as  far  as  educational 
spending  is  concerned;  for  many  years  the 
people  regarded  it,  with  great  justification,  as 
a  sacred  cow  that  we  could  not  talk  about 
any  more,  but  we  can  talk  about  it  now.  I 
want  to  quote,  if  I  might,  from  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Miles  Wisenthal;  he  is  director 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  educa- 
tion division.  On  November  7,  1970,  he  gave 
an  address  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Educators  in  Banff,  and  said: 

There  was  a  time  in  the  not  too  distant 
past  when  the  majority  of  citizens  believed 
that  almost  any  amount  invested  in  educa- 
tion, particularly  at  higher  levels,  consti- 
tuted a  wise  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  That  feeling  no  longer  seems  to  be 
so  general  or  unquestionable. 

He  also  goes  on  to  point  out,  sir,  that  if  we 
continue  with  the  acceleration  of  spending  in 
the  field  of  health  services  and  education  at 
its  present  rate  the  entire  gross  national 
product  in  the  year  2000  will  be  used  for 
just  those  two  services.  I  say  to  the  House 
again  this  government  has  an  absolute  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  Ontario  to  say  to 
them,  in  effect,  "Every  dollar  that  we  spend 
we  will  do  so  in  conscience.  No  longer  will 
we  be  renting  buildings  like  that  for  $60 
million  when  the  minister  responsible  does 
not  even  know  about  it." 

The  people  of  Ontario  will  not  stand  for  it 
any  more.  What  obviously  has  happened,  you 
see,   is   one    only   has   to   sit   here   for   about 
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three  years  to  see  exactly  how  ill-directed 
this  government  is.  They  have  more  tax  work 
than  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  ever 
had. 

1  read  to  the  House  right  now— this  is  the 
type  of  thing— we  saw  them  sit  over  there 
six  weeks  ago  as  the  Treasurer  or  whoever  it 
was  got  up  in  his  pompous  best  suit  and  said, 
in  effect,  "We  are  going  to  give  the  farmers 
25  per  cent  of  their  money  back."  What  hap- 
pens when  the  government  gives  the  farmers 
25  per  cent  of  their  money  back?  We  get 
resolutions  like  this,  from  the  Lambton 
County  Board  of  Education: 

TJiat  the  Lambton  County  Board  of 
Education  register  an  objection  with  the 
Ontario  government  concerning  the  unequal 
methods  of  tax  relief  such  as  the  recent 
tax  reduction  given  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, whereas  the  urban  property  owner 
has  not  received  any  educational  tax  relief, 
the  motion  to  be  circulated  to  trustees. 

You  see,  that  type  of  patchwork  attitude,  that 
type  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Prime  Minister  alone 
has  led  through  this  province,  puts  one  fac- 
tion against  the  other  throughout. 

I  promised,  sir,  that  I  would  spend  20  min- 
utes speaking.  I  want  to  say  this,  if  I  might. 
I  am  very  concerned,  and  I  want  to  convey  it 
as  sincerely  as  possible,  that— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  There  are  five 
ministers  sitting  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Mu  lib  rook:  —no  matter  which  party 
forms  the  next  government  in  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  wants 
to  have  a  veto. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —they  must  recognize  that 
we  have  to  stop  this  method  of  governing  by 
programmes  for  the  sake  of  political  exped- 
ience, because  that  is  all  that  has  gone  on. 
I  want  to  say  this  to  the  government;  I  am 
absolutely  convinced,  as  I  said  before,  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  will  not  return  the 
Progressive  Conservatives  because  essentially 
they  are  fed  up— 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  That  is 
fair  warning. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  They  are  fed  up  with  this 
lack  of  appropriate  and  guided  direction. 
They  will  not  go  to  these  people  on  our  left. 
I  said  in  Sarnia  I  would  not  let  that  young 
man  run  my  junior  achievement  club,  let 
alone  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We  know  the 
charade  that  goes  on  in  this  House,  led  by 


the  Premier;  that  charade  that  goes  on  that 
says  the  enemy  is  over  there.  He  might  think 
that  he  is  fooling  some  of  the  people,  but  he 
is  not  fooling  the  people  of  Ontario.  They 
know  where  the  reasonable  alternative  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Was  the  member  here 
yesterday  to  watch  the  Liberals  in  their  com- 
plete disarray,  by  any  chance? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  We  cannot 
hear  the  member. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  I  have  not 
started. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  You 
will  hear  him  when  he  does. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Turn  it  up. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  week 
we  have  debated  the  revisions  to  The  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  as  I  recall,  Bill 
167  was  the  bill  to  end  all  industrial  conflicts 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
The  member  meant  third  reading  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  There  is  a  situation  that  I 
feel  should  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  and  even  though 
we  have  debated  at  length  the  amendments 
to  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  this  situation 
that  is  prevalent  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has  not  been  tackled  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Bales),  in  the  sense  of  making 
a  sincere  effort  in  resolving  the  dispute.  I 
am  talking  about  the  dispute  between  the 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  Local 
1246. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Franklin  Manufacturing  opened  in  Gait  in 
January,  1959,  and  this  company  makes 
refrigerators,  freezers,  washers,  and  dryers. 
When  this  company  opened  its  business  they 
were  paying  about  20  to  25  cents  per  hour 
more  than  other  companies  in  the  area  to  get 
employees.  Until  the  last  few  years,  when 
the  Steel  workers  have  caught  up  with  them, 
they  maintained  this  differential. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists 
was  certified  for  all  production  employees  in 
the  first  year  of  operation. 

Well,  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company 
was  bought  by  Studebaker  in  1966.  Then 
White  Consolidated  Industries  bought  them 
on  December  28,  1967.  White  Consolidated 
Industries   was   incorporated   in    1926   as   the 
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White  Sewing  Machine  Company.  They  have 
73  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  are 
now  planning  to  merge  with  the  White  Motor 
Corporation,  also  of  Cleveland,  but  of  no 
relation. 

On  October  23,  1967,  the  White  Consoli- 
dated Industries  merged  with  the  Hupp  Cor- 
poration for  $52,691,500  by  buying  the  out- 
standing shares.  And  in  July,  1968,  they 
bought  Kelvinator  Appliances  from  American 
Motors  for  $24  million. 

I  just  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  net  income  of  White  Consolidated  Indus- 
tries in  1968  was  $698  million  and  in  1969 
is  was  $775  million.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  this  company  has  the  resources 
and  yet  they  have  not  bargained  in  good 
faith  with  the  union. 

I  want  to  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  have  11 
agreements  with  the  White  Consolidated 
Industries  in  the  United  States  and  two  in 
Canada.  The  setup  in  all  cases  is  that  local 
management  has  no  say  in  the  policy  at  all. 
It  all  comes  from  Cleveland. 

I  want  to  just  give  an  idea  of  the  bargain- 
ing process  or  the  time  elements  that  were 
involved  in  this  situation.  The  union  gave 
notice  for  desire  to  bargain  on  November 
3,  1969.  Their  contract  terminated  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1970.  They  held  24  meetings  with 
management,  and  the  union  requested  con- 
ciliation on  February  6,  1970.  They  were 
able  to  settle  all  of  the  non-monetary  items 
and  in  fact  about  50  per  cent  of  the  contract 
language  was  changed  to  the  apparent  satis- 
faction of  both  parties. 

When  it  came  to  the  economic  items,  how- 
ever, the  company  refused  to  sit  down  and 
talk  unless  the  union  agreed  to  a  three-year 
contract  and  a  six-cent  cap  on  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  union  originally  was  going  for  a  two- 
year  agreement  and  the  same  cost  of  living 
clause  as  in  the  previous  contract;  that  is  one 
cent  for  every  0.5  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  using  the  1949  figures  as  the  base, 
with  no  cap.  The  union  agreed  to  the  com- 
pany's conditions  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  start  bargaining.  And  when  I  say  that,  I 
am  talking  about  a  three-year  contract. 

Just  to  show  the  company's  bad  faith  in 
this  situation,  while  this  was  going  on,  the 
company  had  started  to  stockpile  the  units  in 
March;  the  men  realized  this  and  started 
a  very  apparent  slowdown.  The  company 
was  not  only  stockpiling  but  they  were  doing 
it  by  having  men  work  six  days  a  week, 
which  they  usually  do  in  the  fall  before  the 


new  models  come  out.  So  they  were  not  too 
subtle  in  their  plans. 

The  company,  realizing  the  slowdown,  told 
the  union  that  they  were  not  stockpiling  and 
that  they  wanted  the  employees  to  operate 
at  the  regular  speed.  During  an  injunction 
hearing— because  the  company  had  applied  in 
this  strike  for  an  injunction— it  was  brought 
out  that  the  company  had  stockpiled  10,000 
units  and  stored  another  8,000  at  Resco  in 
Guelph,  and  their  Stoney  Creek  warehouses 
were  filled;  Eaton's  were  all  stocked  up.  Yet 
the  company  had  pointed  out  that  they  were 
not  in  any  way  attempting  to  stockpile  their 
units. 

When  the  strike  vote  was  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  April  the  company  had  offered  a 
27-cent  wage  package  over  a  three-year 
period.  And  the  company  had  actually  taken 
away  fringe  benefits  that  the  men  had  before. 
As  an  example,  if  the  rates  of  OHS1P  and  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  in- 
creased, then  the  men  would  have  to  pay  the 
extra;  previously  this  was  not  true.  They  put 
a  cap  on  the  cost  of  living  for  the  first  year 
of  the  agreement,  with  no  cost  of  living  pay- 
ment, and  only  six  cents  for  the  second  year 
and  six  cents  for  the  third  year.  Previously, 
as  I  pointed  out,  there  was  no  cap. 

At  a  meeting  of  approximately  300  to  400 
employees,  85  per  cent  of  the  employees 
voted  to  strike  and  they  actually  went  out 
on  April  10.  This  strike  has  continued  since 
April  10,  1970-and  that  is  over  200  days  that 
this  strike  has  been  in  operation. 

The  Department  of  Labour  did  send  in  a 
Mr.  Mancini  to  conciliate  this  situation.  They 
have  had  11  meetings;  they  had  two  in  May, 
two  in  July,  five  in  August  and  two  in  October 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  a  further  meeting 
has  been  called  by  Mr.  Dickie  for  November 
16.  But  there  is  no  indication,  even  at  this 
point  in  time,  that  the  company  are  willing 
to  move  from  their  position.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  originally  the  negotiators  from 
the  company  side,  for  Franklin  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  were  the  people  who  operated 
the  plant,  but  at  this  point  in  time,  as  I 
understand  it,  they  have  now  moved  in  the 
Americans  to  negotiate  with  the  IAM  here 
in  Ontario. 

The  union  also  picketed  the  Resco  plant, 
and  the  company  filed  for  an  injunction  say- 
ing that  this  was  a  secondary  boycott.  I  want 
to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
judge  ruled  in  favour  of  the  union  and  said 
that  since  Resco  was  a  subsidiary  of  White 
Consolidated  Industries,  then  it  was  really 
primary  picketing  and  threw  out  their  request 
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for  an  injunction.  To  this  day  there  is  a  24- 
hour  police  surveillance  on  that  plant,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  there  have  been  36  charges 
filed  against  the  union  in  that  strike. 

Since  the  strike  took  place,  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  company  has  refused  to 
give  out  the  holiday  pay  to  the  workers.  They 
told  them  that  they  had  to  quit  their  employ- 
ment before  they  would  get  their  holiday 
pay  and  pick  up  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance book.  The  company  has  said  on  at  least 
two  occasions  that  if  the  union  would  cut 
down  its  monetary  proposal,  it  would  make  a 
counter-proposal.  Well,  the  union  did  that. 
They  cut  down  their  monetary  demand,  and 
to  this  day  the  company  has  refused  to  even 
discuss  the  union's  demand. 

As  I  pointed  out,  there  were  two  basic- 
problems  in  reaching  a  settlement.  One  was 
the  length  of  the  agreement:  The  union 
accepted  a  three-year  agreement;  they  ini- 
tially wanted  two,  but  they  accepted  the 
three.  But  now  the  company  wants  a  30- 
month  agreement,  dating  not  from  the  expiry 
date  of  the  agreement  but  from  when  the 
contract  is  signed  and  with  no  retroactivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
here  is  the  attitude  of  this  company  through- 
out this  set  of  negotiations,  not  in  making 
any  meaningful  proposals  in  attempting  to 
settle  it,  and  The  Department  of  Labour  just 
sitting  idly  by  watching  this  strike  continue. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  Minister  of  Labour 
was  so  interested  in  providing  amendments  to 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  which  he  said 
would  provide  harmonious  industrial  relations 
for  the  employees  and  the  employers  in  this 
province,  then  he  ought  to  spend  a  great 
deal  more  time  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this 
strike  where  there  are  hundreds  of  employees 
whose  jobs  are  in  jeopardy  and  negotiating 
with  a  management  obviously  that  does  not 
want  to  give  any  economic  or  social  justice  to 
the  workers  in  that  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  touch  on  a  couple 
of  other  points.  I  was  looking  over  some  of 
the  propaganda  that  has  been  emanating  from 
this  government.  Particularly  the  singing 
radio  jingles  that  we  hear  every  day  and  the 
full-page  ads  that  are  now  appearing  in  the 
press,  some  of  them  coloured,  others  in  black 
and  white,  but  nevertheless  full-page  ads. 

I  was  looking  this  one  ad  over  just  trying 
to  reflect  or  trying  to  get  the  message  that 
the  government  was  trying  to  put  across.  As 
I  looked  over  the  various  scenes  that  are  de- 
picted in  this  full-page  ad,  and  the  headline 
"Ontario,  Is  There  Any  Place  You  Would 
Rather  Be?",   I  was  looking  at  a  young  girl 


in  what  I  think  is  supposed  to  depict  the 
quiet  of  the  natural  surroundings  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Then  you  find  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle),  con- 
tinuing the  logging  industry  in  Quetico  Park. 
I  wonder  how  much  quiet  people  are  going 
to  get  in  natural  surroundings  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  as  depicted  in  this  picture. 

Then  you  see  this  other  fellow— a  gardener 
it  appears  to  me,  a  horticultural  worker— and 
this  government  has  no  concern  for  the  hor- 
ticultural workers.  As  I  recall,  they  remain 
an  exclusion  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act.  Horticultural  workers,  by  and  large, 
are  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic- 
ladder  in  this  province  and  yet  you  would 
think  that  they  are  having  things  made  easy 
for  them  in  this  grand  picture  of  a  fellow 
planting  flowers. 

Then  you  look  at  another  scene  of  two 
persons  walking  by  a  beach  and,  obviously, 
with  no  bathing  suits  on  because  it  appears 
that  the  water  is  polluted  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  environment  that  these  people  have 
to  live  in.  You  will  notice  in  the  picture  there 
are  only  two  people.  Many  other  people 
could  not  stand  the  stench  of  the  water  in 
this  lake.  It  is  very  obvious  they  could  not 
participate  in  any  bathing. 

Then  you  go  to  a  construction  worker. 
There  he  is  reflecting,  looking  up  with  a 
hardhat  on.  I  am  sure  he  is  thinking  about 
the  total  effect  of  that  amended  labour  legis- 
lation in  Bill  167— the  whole  question  of 
mixed  crews  and  accreditation  and  what  have 
you.  I  am  also  sure  that  he  is  reflecting  on 
the  highest  medical  and  hospital  premiums 
in  Canada,  right  here  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Then  you  have  two  retirees.  The  sun  is 
shining  because— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Always  shining. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  —because  you  see  the  shadows 
in  the  background.  Oh  yes,  two  retirees  just 
sitting  around  waiting  for  the  cheques  to 
come  in.  I  do  not  know  just  where  they  are; 
it  looks  like  he  has  got  an  armful  of  groceries. 
He  must  have  just  received  that  old  age 
pension  cheque,  but  nothing  from  the  Ontario 
government. 

I  remember  when  my  colleague  from 
Hamilton  Centre  (Mr.  Davison)  proposed 
that  the  very  minimum  that  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  those  people  who  receive  a  sup- 
plementary pension  here  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  was  an  additional  $40  a  month. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  to 
that  resolution.   It  was  talked  out  and  when 
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the  Tory  members  in  the  House  spoke  to  the 
resolution  they  opposed  the  resolution  and 
then  tried  to  slough  it  off  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. They  said  it  was  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's total  responsibility  and  that  they 
were  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  full-page  ad  that 
is  in  most  newspapers  across  this  province 
and  also  some  of  the  singing  jingles  that  we 
hear  on  the  radio.  Before  I  leave  that  point 
I  know  that  the  member  for  Sarnia  (Mr.  Bull- 
brook)  raised  the  question  of  the  $450,000 
budget  that  is  going  into  advertising  within 
Ontario.  I  recall  very  well  that  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall),  the 
fellow  who  boasts  that  he  can  sell  anything 
to  anybody,  to  justify  this  in  the  Legislature 
said  that  these  expenditures  have  the  ripple 
effect.  The  more  people  we  talk  to  the  more 
people  will  spread  the  news.  He  is  probably 
correct.  He  is  hoping  that  they  spread  the 
political  propaganda  of  the  Conservative 
Party. 

It  was  not  good  enough,  you  know,  just 
to  provide  all  these  full-page  ads  in  the  news- 
paper and  the  radio  jingle.  This  government 
had  the  effrontery  to  even  hire  the  advertis- 
ing agencies  that  do  the  work  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party  at  election  time. 
There  is  a  payoff  for  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  the  real  payoff. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  There  is  the  real  payoff. 
Reward  your  friends  in  the  Conservative 
Party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  the  public's  money. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right,  with  public  money. 
Reward  your  friends  and  give  them  this  large 
advertising  job. 

I  want  also  to  get  to  the  point  when  one 
of  the  government  spokesmen,  in  attempting 
to  justify  the  political  propaganda  that  is 
emanating  from  this  government  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense,  said  that  the  objective  is 
that  you  can  create  more  jobs  and  make 
people  invest  in  Ontario.  The  objective  is 
that  you  can  create  more  jobs. 


Mr.    Nixon: 

propaganda. 


Here    comes    the    minister    of 


Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  I  have  been  walking  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  us  find  out  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Pilkey:  The  latest  figure  for  unemploy- 
ment in  Ontario  is  5.1  per  cent,  the  highest 
since  1961  and  more  than  double  the  figure 
of  1965,  just  five  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Tell  Mr.  Trudeau. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  We  will  get  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  This  winter  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  ugly  spectre  of  mass  unemployment. 
The  experts  are  predicting  unemployment 
will  reach  heights  beyond  the  1960-1961 
level  and  more  men  and  women  will  be  idle 
in  the  next  few  months  since  the  deplorable 
depression  days. 

We  in  this  House  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  great  depression  in  the  1930s, 
but  men  and  women  and  their  families  will 
in  1970  and  1971  be  faced  with  economic 
struggle  for  survival  in  its  most  bitter  terms. 
Obviously  the  outlook  is  grim.  The  policies 
of  government  in  this  country  are  deliberate 
and  calculated  to  create  mass  unemployment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Federally. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Trudeau,  in  late  1969  and 
early  1970,  stated  he  would  stop  inflation  at 
any  cost,  and  ironically  the  government  in 
Ontario  supported  the  federal  government  at 
the  expense  of  thousands  of  workers  in  this 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  hon.  member  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  am  not  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  There  are  26,000  more 
people  working  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  government  supported  Mr. 
Trudeau. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  that  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Twenty-six  thousand. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  government  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  cannot  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  shift  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  Trudeau  government. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  province 
who  have  not  forgotten  the  Tory  Bennett 
days,  and  their  inept  solutions  to  unemploy- 
ment in  this  nation. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  The  member  is  going  a 
long  way  back. 
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Mr.  Pilkey:  The  Prime  Minister's  announce- 
ment of  constructing  public  buildings  which 
have  been  shelved  is  a  very  modest  step  in 
fighting  unemployment  at  its  best. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  not  noticed  them  shelv- 
ing any  of  their  construction. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  is  needed  is  a  mass  in- 
jection of  capital  into  the  economic  stream, 
and  equally  important,  making  the  creation 
of  jobs  and  full  employment  the  number  one 
priority  of  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No  strikes. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well  let  us  just  go  round  the 
province  a  little  and  find  out  what  is  going 
on,  and  I  am  quoting  from  the  Ontario  Wel- 
fare Reporter  on  page  12.  It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  headlines,  clipped  from  Ontario 
papers,  are  all  too  familiar— increasing  un- 
employment, spiralling  welfare  costs,  deep 
dips  into  municipal  contingency  funds,  and 
regrettably,  no  signs  indicating  any  early 
improvement. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the 
general  welfare  caseload  in  Ontario  in- 
creased by  22  per  cent  overall,  but  the 
increase  in  uneunployables  was  38  per  cent. 
Unless  there  is  an  increase  in  jobs,  many 
who  have  been  on  unemployment  insurance 
will  soon  find  their  benefits  have  run  out 
and  they  too  will  have  to  apply  for  general 
welfare  assistance. 

Metro  Toronto  had  13,245  more  people 
on  welfare  in  July  of  1970  than  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1969. 

Meantime  the  sad  headlines  persist.  Gait, 
which  budgeted  welfare  costs  for  1970  at 
$168,000  had  spent  that  money  by  the  end 
of  July.  Kingston  budgeted  $906,286  for 
the  year  and  at  the  end  of  June  had  spent 
$34,964  more  than  for  the  same  period  in 
1969.  Aylmer  had  spent  $15,000  of  its 
$16,000  budget  by  the  end  of  June.  Prince 
Edward  County  was  $22,000  over  its  bud- 
get at  the  halfway  mark,  and  Sarnia  spent 
$195,780  of  its  $303,400  budget  in  the 
first  six  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  are  you  guys  on 
strike? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well  I  do  not  think  that  has 
anything  to  do  with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  GM  strike  has  no 
effect? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  GM  strike  would  not  have 
the- 


Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  The  true  voice 
of  the  Tory. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  fact  is— let  us  talk  about 
that  just  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Still  167  all  the  way  down 
the  line. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  figures  that  I  quoted  were 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1970.  The 
strike  did  not  take  place  until  September  14, 
so  it  could  not  have  any  effect  on  the  figures 
I  have  just  enunciated;  it  had  no  effect  what- 
soever. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  It  kind  of  disturbs  me  when  I 
hear  those  jingles- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  one  this  morning. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh  yes,  how  does  it  go— 
"Ontario,  is  there  any  other  place  you  would 
rather  be?" 

An  hon.  member:  Sing  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  I  wish  I  could  sing  it. 
But  why  do  you  not  go  and  talk  to  these 
people  that  are  drawing  welfare,  that  are 
living  below  the  poverty  line— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Where  would  you  rather 
be? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  unemployed,  those  that 
are  suffering  from— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Why  do  you  not  talk  to  those 
people  that  are  suffering  from  the  pollution, 
you  know,  the  fishermen  that  cannot  even 
make  their  livelihood  any  longer  because  of 
the  mercury  in  the— 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  White 
Dog  Reservation,  there  is  a  good  place  to  be. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right.  Why  do  you  not  go 
down  to  where  the  Fittings  Foundry  is 
operating,  where  people  cannot  hang  their 
clothes  out  except  at  the  weekend  and  people 
are  suffering  from  respiratory  problems  be- 
cause of  black  dust  and  the  fumes  in  that 
area?  Well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Would  you  close  it  down 
and  put  people  out  of  work? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well  it  really  is— "Ontario,  is 
there  any  other  place  you  would  rather  be?" 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  You  never  had  it  so 
good. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  It  appears  to  me  that  when 
you  really  get  down  to  the  guts  of  the  whole 
thing  that  jingle  does  not  really  mean  too 
much.  There  is  another  one— "in  Ontario  our 
most  cherished  asset  is  one  another."  Is  that 
not  great? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh  yes,  one  another,  greatest 
asset,  one  another.  That  is  great.  It  does  a 
great  deal  for  those  people  on  welfare,  the 
unemployed.  Yes,  they  have  one  another;  we 
can  throw  our  arms  around  one  another,  what 
a  salvation,  what  a  salvation! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  let  us  go  on.  It  says 
that  is  why  we  have  a  comprehensive  health 
plan,  to  keep  Ontario  in  the  best  of  health. 
But  they  do  not  go  on  to  say  that  we  have 
got  the  highest  premiums  in  Canada.  They  do 
not  say  that. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Your 
party  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
Prime  Minister  who  said  it  was  a  machiavel- 
lian fraud,  that  is  what  he  said,  and  now  you 
have  got  it  on  a  jingle,  you  are  boasting  about 
it— you  know,  everybody  is  in  the  best  of 
health  in  Ontario.  The  machiavellian  fraud 
has  now  got  everybody  in  the  best  of  health 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  highest  wages. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Great  Liberal  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  hon.  member  is 
sitting  with  his  fanny  in  a  butter  crock  and 
he  does  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh  yes,  and  listen  to  this  one, 
this  is  great.  "Every  time  you  boost  Ontario, 
Ontario  and  Canada  get  a  little  stronger." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Pure  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  the  member's 
knocking  will  not  help. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  That  is 
enough. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  You  know,  when  a  guy  goes 
down  to  the  unemployment  insurance  office 
and  picks  up  his  cheque  and  on  the  way  down 
he  hears  these  little  jingles,  he  just  feels  great 
when  he  gets  that  $53  a  week,  just  great.  And 
when  he  drives  in  to  the  welfare  office— drives 
in?  He  walks  in— he  walks  into  the  welfare 
office— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Drives  in! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Stroke  that  from  Hansard. 
When  he  walks  into  that  welfare  office  and 
then  gets  one  of  those  jingles,  you  know,  it 
is  just  great,  makes  him  feel  wonderful.  "A 
place  to  stand  and  a  place  to  grow."  It  is  the 
inspiration.  I  mean  even  if  the  kids  have  not 
got  what  they  need  in  terms  of  food,  and 
their  clothing  is  inadequate,  we  should  get 
those  jingles  and  it  gives  you  a  lift. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Gets  out  of  his  car  feel- 
ing fine  when  he  goes  to  the  welfare  office. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  All  right.   What  a  morale  lifter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Switches  off  the  hi-fi. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  I  am  sure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  would  quit  while  you 
are  ahead. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  this.  I  want  to  say  to  the  members  in 
the  House  that  these  jingles  will  be  updated, 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  Even  in  the 
winter  the  sun  is  going  to  be  shining.  These 
jingles  will  come  through  until  just  prior  to 
the  election  in  1971,  and  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  this  government  is 
going  to  try,  through  their  propaganda  media, 
to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office.  Well,  I 
hate  to  see  the  taxpayers'  money  spent  in  this 
regard,  but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  the  govern- 
ment that  this  will  not  save  it.  This  will  not 
save  it  in  1971. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  somebody  said,  they  are 
down  and  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
member's  advice. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right.  This  government  will 
go  out  of  office  after  28  years  and  we  will 
take- 


Mr.  Pilkey:  All  right. 


An  hon.  member:  We  will  be  back. 
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Mr.  Pilkey:  —we  will  take  all  the  money 
that  has  been  spent  on  the  jingles  and  the 
full-page  ads  and  we  will  deal  With  the  prob- 
lems and  with  the  priorities— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Every  knock  is  a  boost. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  —the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  question  of  pollution,  proper 
medical  premiums,  housing.  That  is  where 
the  emphasis  will  be  generated  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  jingles  or  the  propaganda  of 
this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  to  take  part  in  this  budget  debate 
and  I  will  be  very  brief.  But  I  must  say  just 
a  word  about  the  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Sarnia  (Mr.  Bullbrook).  He  men- 
tioned several  times  about  this  government 
being  a  government  of  projects. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
member  can  take  his  time.  We  have  lots  of 
time. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  He  mentioned  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  of  course, 
went  down  to  California  to  find  a  project.  I 
ieel  today  that  in  my  brief  remarks  I  prob- 
ably could  suggest  a  project  which  was 
already  here.  He  need  not  have  travelled  that 
distance. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  speak- 
ing about  two  aspects  of  the  arts  in  Ontario. 
One,  of  course,  would  be  the  lack  of  a  proper 
tlieatre  school  in  the  province  and  the  second, 
the  lack  of  protection  against  the  unscrupu- 
lous agencies  that  promise  to  make  stars  of 
stage,  screen  and  radio  of  every  applicant 
who  crosses  their  threshold. 

Let  us  examine  that  second  point  first.  I 
believe  it  is  a  matter  of  consumer  protection 
and  therefore  it  comes  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 
Or  it  could  possibly  come  under  The  Trade 
School  Act  administeied  by  The  Department 
of  Education. 

During  the  past  decade,  an  alarming  num- 
ber of  third-rate  con-artists  have  been  setting 
themselves  up  as  "artists'  representatives",  or 
whatever  euphemism  suits  the  impression 
they  desire  to  create.  These  persons  usually 
operate  for  an  average  of  six  months,  during 
which  time  they  handle  hundreds  of  clients. 
The  standard  line  is  to  promise  the  applicant 
a  career  in  the  field  of  his  choice,  or  some- 
times a  combination. 

This  is  started  through  extravagant  adver- 
tisements in  the  local  newspapers.  These  ads 


appeal  to  stage  mothers  primarily,  but  also 
to  a  significant  number  of  young,  inexperi- 
enced people  attracted  by  the  glamour  seem- 
ing to  surround  this  promised  future. 

The  procedure  varies  very  little.  There  are 
usually  only  two  people  operating  the  outfit, 
a  man  and  a  woman.  After  interviewing  the 
applicant,  a  screen  test  is  made.  Some  of  the 
more  fly-by-night  enterprises  do  not  even  use 
film  in  the  camera.  So  far  as  we  know,  how- 
ever, this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  test  is  finished.  The  applicant  is 
always  told  that  he  or  she  is  a  star  of  the 
future  and  the  contract  is  signed. 

The  most  common  kind  of  contract  is  for 
seven  years  and  is  exclusive.  The  kind  of 
agency  that  I  am  concerned  with  now  then 
moves  on  to  either  represent  the  client  or  to 
provide  training,  for  a  large  sum,  to  groom 
the  client. 

They  both  have  one  thing  in  common.  The 
client  rarely,  if  ever,  gets  any  work,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  continues  to  pay  out 
large  sums  of  money  for  further  training.  If 
any  of  these  cases  are  investigated,  the  agen- 
cies are  usually  found  to  be  operating  just 
within  the  law. 

I  would  just  like  to  give  one  brief  example, 
and  I  will  use  imaginary  names.  Now  take 
the  case  of  17-year-old  Carole.  Carole  is  a 
very  attractive  girl  who  wants  to  become  a 
model.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not,  because  she  certainly  has  all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications.  She  also  has  an  overly- 
ambitious  mother. 

Carole  was  interested  in  an  ad  in  one  of 
the  local  dailies  promising  jobs  for  models 
who  fit  the  agency's  specifications.  Unfortu- 
nately, she  encountered  one  of  these  opera- 
tions and  was  fast-talked  into  signing  a  seven- 
year  exclusive  contract  which  her  mother 
was  only  too  anxious  to  co-sign. 

Two  years  later,  with  no  sign  of  work, 
friends  began  showing  Carole  that  she  had 
made  a  very  bad  mistake.  So,  not  under- 
standing what  she  had  signed  and  what  she 
was  supposed  to  do,  she  went  to  some  other 
reputable  firms  and  was  given  a  very  lucra- 
tive offer  for  a  TV  commercial.  She  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  it  and  was  then  sued  by 
the  original  company. 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone  ooncerned  that 
the  agency  that  signed  her  two  years  before 
did  absolutely  nothing  on  her  behalf  and 
kept  her  from  making  any  progress  on  her 
own.  But  the  fact  that  she  broke  her  part  of 
the  contract  is  the  only  tangible  piece  of 
information  that  either  party  has  to  offer. 

No  one  can  prove  that  the  agency  did  not 
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try  to  promote  the  girl  unless  she  was  willing 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  So  the  loser 
will  be  Carole,  still  a  minor,  the  victim  of 
her  mother's  greed  and  an  unscrupulous 
talent  agency. 

There  is  no  legislation  covering  the  opera- 
tion of  talent  agencies  in  Ontario.  Admit- 
tedly, it  is  a  difficult  area  to  cover,  but  they 
should  at  least  be  licensed  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
and  therefore  subject  to  inspection. 

I  would  also  ask  the  government  for  a 
total  ban  on  any  contract  of  longer  than  two 
years  duration  for  a  new  contract  and  the 
abolition  of  the  exclusive  contract  if  the  par- 
ties are  signing  for  the  first  time. 

I  will  move  quickly  through  the  second 
aspect  which  I  mentioned,  the  lack  of  a 
proper  theatre  school  in  Ontario. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  members 
have  visited  the  Stratford  Festival.  Since 
opening  night,  July  13,  1953,  when  patrons 
watched  Sir  Alec  Guinness  perform  "Richard 
III"  in  a  huge  circus  tent,  the  festival  has 
spread  through  two  theatres  and  has  placed 
Ontario  on  the  world  theatre  map.  Atten- 
dance has  grown  from  68,000  in  1953  to 
about  350,000  this  year. 

It  serves  as  a  summer  workshop  for  young 
members  of  the  company  and  for  students 
of  the  National  Theatre  School  in  Montreal. 
It  has  made  a  tourist  centre  of  Stratford  and 
district,  but  the  time  has  come  to  move  fur- 
ther. It  is  time  for  a  recognized  theatre 
school  to  be  established  in  Ontario  and  the 
logical  place,  of  course,  is  in  the  Stratford 
area. 

We  already  have  accommodation  for  a 
school  and  we  have  the  tradition.  The  pres- 
ent Stratford  company  can  only  handle  a  few 
apprentices  and  Ontario  needs  a  school  cap- 
able of  handling  at  least  300  students. 

You  know,  after  seeing  all  these  advertise- 
ments that  have  been  mentioned  so  many 
times  here  in  the  House,  it  really  makes  me 
wonder.  I  think  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall)  has  been  putting 
on  quite  an  act,  but  I  am  sure  if  we  had  had 
a  theatre  school  here  it  could  have  been 
much  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  stage-struck  youngsters 
come  to  Ontario  from  all  over  Canada  hoping 
to  get  into  show  business.  To  be  honest  about 
it,  I  believe  these  young  people  fall  into 
two  categories;  simply,  talented  and  un- 
talented.  Again,  those  without  talent  may,  for 
some  reason,  continue  to  take  lessons  year 
after  year.  They  are  the  very  bread  and 
butter  of  the  acting  teacher;  but  how  many 


young  talents  are  killed  by  unqualified 
teachers  is  another  matter  and  this  should 
be  our  area  of  concern  in  this  province. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  seeing 
what  Tom  Patterson's  dream  did,  not  only 
for  Stratford,  but  for  Ontario  as  a  whole,  I 
feel  quite  confident  that  the  government 
should  reorganize  their  financing  just  a  wee 
bit  and  set  aside  some  means  whereby  a  good 
theatre  school  would  be  established  in  On- 
tario, and  preferably  in  the  Stratford  Festival 
area. 

And  in  the  meantime,  in  fact  it  could  be 
yesterday,  I  suggest  that  all  one-man  schools 
should  be  subject  to  inspection  by  The 
Department  of  Education  and  their  advertis- 
ing scrutinized  very  carefully  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs.  I 
am  sure  it  would  also  be  possible  that  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Television  and  Radio 
Artists  and  the  Actors'  Equity  would  only  be 
too  pleased  to  co-operate  and  assist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close  with 
this  one  sentence.  Let  Ontario  take  the  first 
step  to  remedy  the  ills  of  today  and  maintain 
a  very  rich  segment  of  our  culture  and  not 
neglect  our  Ontario  and  Canadian  artists. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  winding  up  the  observations  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  I  would  like  to 
take  as  my  theme  the  examination  of  the 
disintegration  of  a  government.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  take  a  look  at  this— 

Mr.   J.   Ren  wick  (Riverdale):   Phenomenon. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Phenomenon.  We  have 
reached  now  the  third  session  of  this  Parlia- 
ment. One  would  have  expected  that  we 
would  have  an  example  of  every  real  achieve- 
ment which  would  have  been  built  up  over 
the  last  three  sessions- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Take 
a  look  at  those  benches- 
Mr.  Pitman:  But  take  a  look  at  what  has 
happened  over  the  last  two  sessions. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  There  are  two  rows  of  the 
member's  party  missing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  One  might  also  say  that  we 
are,  in  the  last  few  days,  expecting  the 
imminent  elevation  of  the  member  for  Lon- 
don North,  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
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ince  (Mr.  Robarts),  from  London  North  to 
London  Life.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  just 
the  point  in  time  when  one  should  indeed 
take  a  very  close  analysis  of  what  has  gone 
on  in  this  particular  government  over  the 
last  three  years. 

What  is  it  that  makes  a  government  fall 
apart?  It  has  been  one  of  the  questions  that 
political  scientists  have  turned  their  attention 
to  for  many  years. 

Governments  fall  to  pieces  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
example  is  when  a  government  is  rocked  by 
a  scandal  and  the  government  itself  virtually 
runs  for  cover.  Another  example  is  a  govern- 
ment that  fails  to  cope  with,  as  they  say, 
a  great  issue  such  as,  perhaps,  the  failure  of 
the  Diefenbaker  government  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  Bomarcs  in  Canadian  defence. 
One  might  say  the  complete  disaster  that 
overtook  that  government  is  an  example  of  a 
government  that  falls  in  that  way. 

But  then  there  is  another  kind  of  way  in 
which  a  government  falls.  It  is  really  a  kind 
of  a  rotting  from  within,  a  disintegration 
from  within.  What  happens  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment finds  itself  unable  to  cope;  finds 
itself  unable  to  contact  people,  to  under- 
stand people,  to  listen.  And  one  of  the  ironies 
is  that  when  a  government  reaches  this  point 
in  time,  it  finds  that  even  those  things  it  tries 
to  do  right  go  wrong.  There  is  a  kind  of  a 
horrible  death  wish,  which  is  a  constant 
expression  of  the  government  day  by  day. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  members  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  reaching 
that  very  point  as  we  look  across  to  the 
benches  on  the  other  side  of  this  chamber. 

First,  it  has  lost  its  ability  to  cope  with  a 
major  issue.  I  can  remember  coming  into  this 
Legislature  some  years  ago,  and  I  think  the 
first  piece  of  literature  which  was  presented 
to  me  was  the  Smith  report  on  taxation.  I 
can  remember  reading  that  very  long, 
arduous  document  and  realizing  what  basic 
inequity  there  was  in  the  taxation  system 
both  of  this  province  and  of  this  nation 
and  being  prepared  to  come  to  this  chamber 
to  do  something  dramatic  about  the  problem 
of  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  people  of  this 
province. 

The  expectation  of  this  government  was 
prepared,  especially  after  the  summer  of 
1968  when  a  number  of  the  members  of  this 
chamber  spent  that  summer,  a  hot  summer, 
working  their  way  through  that  report  and 
bringing  down  another  report  from  this  Legis- 
lature. In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
number   of   people    showed    an    interest   and 


responded  to  the  government's  efforts  to  get 
some  idea  what  the  people  of  Ontario 
wanted,  we  expected  a  full-scale  effort  from 
the  government  benches  to  deal  with  a  major 
problem,  the  problem  of  taxes.  And  what  has 
Ontario  done  in  the  last  three  years?  The  last 
thing  this  government  wants  to  do  is  to  do 
something  worthwhile  and  effective  about 
taxes.  And  what  is  the  effect  of  this?  Well 
one  only  has  to  listen  to  the  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Pilkey)  in  his  remarks  of  a  few 
moments  ago. 

The  kind  of  pressures  faced  by  the  munic- 
ipalities in  this  province  are  horrendous. 
There  are  the  examples  of  the  welfare  budgets 
skyrocketing,  soaring— a  144  per  cent  increase 
in  one  community;  126  per  cent  in  another; 
138  per  cent  in  yet  another  community. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Tell  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  to  write  another  jingle. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes.  Our  greatest  asset  is  each 
other.  Well,  I  suggest  that  for  some  of  these 
communities  it  is  about  the  only  asset  they 
have  got. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  The  bankers  have  borrowed 
money  from  the  UAW. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Write  us  an- 
other jingle. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dovvnsview):  Give  us  a 
song. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  want  to  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  municipalities  cannot 
bring  down  supplementary  budgets  to  this 
chamber.  They  have  got  nowhere  to  go  for 
more  money. 

So  how  do  they  try  to  cope  with  the  cost? 
They  cut  down  on  dentures.  They  cut  down 
on  extra  services.  They  cut  down  on  batteries 
for  hearing  aids.  They  cut  down  on  the  basic 
necessities,  what  we  would  regard  as  basic 
necessities  and  which  in  the  rather  strange 
and  demented  and  distorted  way  we  call 
special  or  supplementary  services  that  are 
provided  by  municipalities  to  people  who  are 
on  welfare  and  who  are  demanding  special 
assistance  from  this  government.  That  is  what 
happens. 

We  had  every  right  to  believe  three  years 
ago  when  we  came  into  this  chamber— I  was 
one  of  the  new  members  of  this  House— that 
we  would  be  dealing  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  educational  expenses.  The  fact  is 
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that  the  burdens  of  education  were  still  in 
the  year  1967,  and  are  still  in  1970,  upon 
the  property  owners  of  this  province;  with 
the  rising  costs  of  education  and  the  un- 
believable fact  that  the  government  reorgan- 
ized the  whole  administrative  structure  of 
education  without  even  considering  the  costs 
involved,  without  considering  the  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  people  who  had  to  bear 
those  costs. 

A  government  in  decay  is  a  government 
which  is  irresponsible;  and  that  is  the  height 
of   irresponsibility. 

The  effect,  of  course,  is  that  municipalities 
are  desperate.  Of  course  the  response  of  the 
government  was  to  hold  a  great  love  feast 
at  the  Ontario  Science  Centre.  Well  one 
wonders  whether  we  should  not  be  calling 
it- 
Mr.  S.'nger:  Randall's  folly! 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  not  call  it  that;  it  is 
an  excellent  building. 

An  hon.  member:  No;  the  spiritual  home- 
land of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  is  apparendy  a  place  where 
the  government  can  bring  the  people  of 
Ontario  together  so  that  they  can  con  them 
into  believing  that  the  government  really  is 
going  to  help  them.  I  can  remember  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  the  municipal  leaders  of 
this  province,  as  they  sat  in  that  great  hall 
and  listened  to  the  most  innocuous  nonsense, 
when  what  they  wanted  was  some  help,  a 
realization  that  this  government  was  com- 
mitted to  some  kind  of  tax  reform.  And  they 
received  no  expectation  whatsoever. 

They  were  told  they  were  partners  and 
they  were  invited  to  come  back  again  with 
their  problems;  the  government  was  consider- 
ing all  of  these  problems  day  by  day  and 
week  by  week  and  in  time,  of  course,  all 
their  problems  would  be  resolved. 

Well  let  me  tell  you  the  municipal  officials 
who  are  going  for  re-election  at  this  point  in 
time  did  not  have  their  problems  resolved. 
They  are  facing  these  problems  and  I  found 
—and  I  am  sure  every  member  on  both  sides 
of  this  House,  has  found— that  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  municipal  councillors  is  to  listen 
to  a  harangue  about  all  the  ills  of  this 
government,  a  diatribe.  Because  they  face  the 
responsibilities  of  trying  to  cope  with  educa- 
tion taxes,  with  welfare  taxes,  of  trying  to 
keep  their  roads  in  decent  condition,  of  try- 
ing to  deal  with  all  the  services,  the  neces- 
sary  services,   of  large  urban  municipalities; 


and  they  get  no  sympathy  whatsoever  from 
this  government,  none  whatsoever. 

Eloquence  does  not  take  the  place  of 
action.  In  a  decaying  government  we  get 
eloquence.  In  a  healthy,  viable,  vibrant  gov- 
ernment we  can  expect  action. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  are  the  eloquent  ones? 

An  hon.  member:  It  must  be  Stan  over 
there! 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  other  indication  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  decay  is  that  it  loses  courage.  It 
loses  courage  when  it  is  confronted  with 
major  issues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Does  the  member  want 
to  bet? 

Mr.  Pitman:  We  have  talked  about  pollu- 
tion in  this  chamber  until  it  is  ready  to  come 
out  our  ears,  but  does  anyone  really  feel  that 
this  government  has  the  capability,  has  the 
desire,  to  really  do  something  effective  about 
the  pollution  problems  in  this  province?  The 
people  out  there  do  not. 

That  is  why  most  of  the  things  that  are 
being  said  that  have  any  kind  of  realism  about 
them,  any  punch,  any  grass,  are  being  said 
by  organizations  like  Pollution  Probe,  Citizens 
Against  Pollution,  and  the  various  citizens' 
groups  which  are  trying  to  make  this  govern- 
ment sufficiently  conscious  of  its  responsi- 
bilities that  it  will  actually  do  something. 

In  fact,  one  wonders  what  the  responsibility 
of  the  opposition  is  in  this  chamber.  We  have 
continually  tried  to  make  this  government 
recognize  its  responsibilities,  even  in  trying 
to  save  the  heritage  we  have  got.  I  hope  that 
I  do  not  live  to  have  my  grandchildren  curse 
me  because  of  what  we  have  done  to  the 
landscape,  and  what  we  have  done  to  the 
wilderness  of  this  particular  province.  We 
have  a  tremendous  opportunity  and  we  cannot 
even  get  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Brunelle)  to  say  we  will  put  a  mora- 
torium on  logging  in  Quetico  Park  until  we 
have  made  a  decision  as  to  what  can  possibly 
be  done  with  that  particular  land,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

We  cannot  even  get  that  kind  of  a  respon- 
sible response  from  that  minister.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  in  the  opposition  wail  and 
howl,  that  we  become  strident  and  angry 
when  we  see  loggers  moving  into  that  par- 
ticular park  and  destroying  what  the  com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  to  decide  about.  By 
the  time  the  committee  makes  a  decision  what 
they  will  be  deciding  is  what  to  do  about 
what  is  left  of  Quetico  Park. 
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We  have  dealt  with  other  parks.  When 
can  this  minister  even  look  at  the  whole 
question  when  he  represents  a  government 
which  is  trying  to  cope  with  the  present  and 
is  totally  unable  to  visualize  the  future? 

We  are  moving  into  a  leisure  society,  we 
have  three  parks  within  50  miles  of  Toronto, 
and  we  have  very  little  way  in  which  the 
poor,  the  deprived  people  who  do  not  have 
the  same  chance,  have  any  way  of  getting 
into  those  parks. 

Why  can  we  not  use  our  transportation 
system  to  provide  a  means  whereby  people 
can  get  out  into  these  recreation  areas?  Be- 
cause we  have  not  the  imagination! 

And  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  another  indica- 
tion of  a  government  which  is  going  to  pieces. 
It  fails  to  have  any  imagination;  it  can 
scarcely  cope  with  present  realities  from  day 
to  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Did  the  member  ever 
hear  of  GO? 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  GO  train  does  not  go  to 
any  provincial  park,  if  I  might  mention  it 
to  the  minister.  In  fact  the  GO  train  simply 
does  not  really  relate  to  recreation  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  There  are  94,000  miles 
of  highways,  has  the  member  ever  heard  of 
those? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  sure  I  cannot,  Mr. 
Speaker,  possibly  cope  with  all  the  questions 
that  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
has  about  the  leisure  society.  As  someone 
has  said,  any  fool  can  ask  more  questions 
than  any  wise  man  can  answer  in  a  century. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  As  well  as  the  opposi- 
tion! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  walked  into 
that  trap. 

Mr.  Pitman:  But  the  point  is  that  the  GO 
train  represents  what  could  be.  The  people 
that  are  poor  do  not  have  cars  that  can  go 
on  those  highways.  In  many  cases  it  is  these 
people  who  need  to  be  out  in  that  kind  of  an 
environment  as  much  as  anybody,  but  they 
just  do  not  have  that  kind  of  opportunity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  member  for  Oshawa 
said  they  just  drove  down  for  their  welfare 
cheques. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  might  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  government  which  is  in  decay 
does  not  have  the  kind  of  muscle  and  tough- 
ness to  say  "no"  to  the  logging  interests.  It 


does  not  have  the  toughness  and  the  muscle 
to  say  "no"  to  the  polluters.  In  fact,  we  find 
that  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion has  actually  brought  into  court  and  won 
one  less  case  this  year  than  they  won  the 
year  before.  They  do  not  have  the  lawyers, 
they  do  not  have  the  structure,  they  do  not 
have  the  will  or  the  desire  to  really  do 
something  about  the  problem  of  pollution. 

In  other  words,  this  government  in  its 
delay  has  gone  flabby.  And  a  flabby  gov- 
ernment is  as  dangerous  as  a  wrongheaded 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Gee,  hon.  members 
opposite  scare  me. 

Mr.  Pitman:  May  I  say  something  more 
about  a  government  in  decay? 

I  repeat,  a  government  in  decay  cannot  do 
anything  right.  Everything  goes  wrong.  Even 
when  this  government  tries  to  understand 
that  people  in  a  country  like  Canada  should 
have  the  opportunity  for  equality  of  health 
care  it  fails  entirely  to  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  the  term. 

The  people  in  this  province  were  surprised, 
perhaps  even  shocked,  to  realize  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  simply  could  not  sup- 
port the  kind  of  a  Medicare  programme  that 
was  brought  to  this  House  by  the  present 
government.  And  I  ask  any  government  mem- 
ber in  this  House  to  say  now  that  that  pro- 
gramme as  conceived  by  this  government  was 
anything  more  than  an  administrative  mon- 
strosity. 

How  many  in  this  House  have  not  spent 
hours  and  hours  trying  to  sort  out  the  ghastly 
mess  which  has  been  created  in  the  area 
of  health  sendees  by  this  government?  Even 
the  things  that  are  right  go  wrong.  We  said 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  at  the  time  that  it 
would  not  work,  and  of  course  it  turned  out 
to  be  true.  Now  the  government  must  reverse 
its  direction;  it  has  to  indicate  that  it  was 
wrong  and  has  to  concede  that  the  opposition 
was  right. 

We  said  it  would  be  too  costly  with  all  the 
carriers.  We  said  the  premiums  would  be  too 
high.  Is  there  any  member  in  this  House  who 
has  not  received  a  flood  of  mail  on  the  level 
of  these  premiums,  the  injustice  of  these 
premiums?  Is  there  any  member  in  this  House 
who  has  not  had  indication  of  all  kinds  of 
concern  over  the  fact  that  insurance  carriers 
should  be  involved  in  what  is  essentially  a 
public  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  province? 

We  said  it  was  semi-Medicare  and  only 
partly  covering  the  costs;  and  double  billing 
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is  a  part  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  pro- 
gramme. Is  there  any  member  in  this  House 
who  has  not  received  in  his  office,  or  upon 
his  doorstep,  the  outrage  of  people  who  find 
themselves  being  billed  again  and  again 
because  this  plan  is  not  even  as  good  as  the 
one  that  they  themselves  had  at  their  work 
or  at  their  office  before  this  plan  even  came 
into  effect? 

Now  with  great  fanfare,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  told  us  we  are  going  to  unite  OHSIP  and 
OHSC.  But  even  then,  even  with  that  single 
plan,  the  government  is  unable  to  tell  this 
Legislature  that  there  is  going  to  be  some- 
thing realistic  about  the  premiums;  that  there 
is  going  to  be  something  realistic  done  about 
the  double  billing.  These  still  remain  as  a 
part  of  the  horror  of  the  Medicare  programme 
perpetrated  on  this  province  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  a 
government  which  is  falling  apart,  a  govern- 
ment which  is  in  decay?  One  of  the  things 
is  that  it  loses  contact,  it  is  not  quite  able  to 
reach  out  and  understand  what  people  are 
saying.  It  loses  its  sensitivity,  it  loses  its  con- 
cern; and  even,  I  think,  it  loses  some  of  its 
compassion.  Here  we  have  the  richest  prov- 
ince in  this  province,  and  we  cannot  even  get 
the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
(Mr.  Yaremiko)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
The  Canada  Assistance  Act  in  helping  the 
people  who  are  the  poor  and  the  deprived, 
the  sick  and  the  aged— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  thought  hon.  members 
opposite  said  it  was  going  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  indeed,  indeed  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  bases  on  which  we  judge 
any  society— and  certainly  we  have  the  right 
to  judge  this  province— is  the  way  in  which  it 
treats  its  aged  and  its  sick  and  its  poor  and 
its  deprived.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  attack 
made  by  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
(Mrs.  M.  Renwick)  on  the  payments  that  are 
being  paid  out  to  people,  which  we  do  not 
even  bring  up  to  the  level  to  which  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  over  the  last  two  or 
three  years;  at  the  inability  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services  even  to 
pay  out  money  which  will  enable  these 
people  to  live  in  decent  housing;  at  the 
lack  of  educational  opportunity— and  I  have 
brought  this  to  the  minister's  attention  again 
and  again.  He  says,  "We  have  such  a  great 
clutter  of  programmes  we  really  have  not  got 
around  to  doing  that  yet." 

So  we   have   the   incredible   situation   that 
people  who  are  on  welfare,  people  who  need 


most  to  be  jerked  out  of  that  rut  they  find 
themselves  in,  find  they  cannot  get  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  will  allow  them  to 
get  out  of  that  poverty  syndrome. 

That  is  a  judgement  against  this  govern- 
mnt.  It  is  a  judgement  against  a  government 
that  cannot  cope  with  what  is  essentially  a 
human  problem,  a  very  real  human  problem, 
which  it  relegates  to  the  federal  government. 
Saying  "the  Canada  Manpower  department 
will  not  deal  with  this  problem,"  is  simply 
not  a  response  in  this  particular  setting. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister  that  really 
there  is  an  immense  potentiality  in  this  prov- 
ince. We  should  be  on  the  frontier  of  new 
programmes  in  social  and  family  services,  we 
in  this  province  should  be  developing  pro- 
grammes that  co-ordinate  all  the  services  that 
are  available  in  every  community,  making  it 
possible  for  both  the  private  and  the  public 
services— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  are. 

Mr.  Pitman:  This  government  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  are. 

Mr.  Pitman:  One  can  go  into  any  com- 
munity and  one  will  find  families  who  are 
passed  from  one  service  to  another— from  a 
family  counselling  service  to  Canada  Man- 
power, to  the  housing  authority— from  one 
group  to  another.  This  government  never 
deals  with  a  family  as  a  problem;  it  deals 
with  it  simply  by  passing  that  problem  from 
one  agency  to  another.  And  this  government 
never  draws  them  out  of  the  syndrome;  it 
keeps  them  in  the  rut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  surely 
does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  I  want  to  say  to  this 
government  that  this  province  has  that 
responsibility.  This  is  a  province  which  can 
support  that  kind  of  a  programme  and  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  that  kind  of  responsi- 
bility. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Pitman:  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
private  agencies,  which  are  involved  in  all 
the  areas  of  helping  the  sick  and  those  who 
are  on  welfare  cannot  be  co-ordinated  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  They 
receive  grants  from  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
they  virtually  carry  out  orders  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  the  lack  of  imagination 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  this  government 
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shows  the  paucity  of  intellectual  concept,  I 
guess,  in  a  government  which  no  longer 
wants  to  govern. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  They 
have  to  buy  it  from  Foster  Advertising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Is  there  any  other  place 
you  would  rather  be? 

Mr.  Peacock:  They  even  have  to  buy  a  pen 
from  Foster  Advertising. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  rather  be  in  an  On- 
tario which  was  led  by  a  New  Democratic 
Party  Government. 

An  hon.  member:    Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Pitman:  That  is  where  I  would  like  to 
be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  is  the  member's 
second  choice? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  I  do  not  even  have  a 
second  choice.  That  choice  is  so  magnificent 
that  one  does  not  even  consider  a  second 
choice. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  May  I  turn  and  remind  the 
members  of  this  Legislature  what  the  mem- 
ber of  Scarborough  Centre  said  in  a  speech 
she  made  recently,  when  she  quoted  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  and  Welfare  at  the  federal 
level  and  what  he  said  about  the  welfare 
services?  He  said  they  were  an  ungodly 
mess;  he  did  not  have  any  idea  how  he  was 
to  reform  it.  The  only  thing  he  could  do 
was  completely  dismantle  it.  What  is  Senator 
Croll  saying?  He  says  it  is  such  a  can  of 
worms  that  to  open  it  is  to  walk  away  from 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  They  are  Liberals,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Pitman:    I  understand  they  are.    If  the 
minister  is  not  sure   of  their  political   lean- 
ings- 
Mr.  Pilkey:    Tories  in  disguise! 

Mr.  Pitman:  But  what  they  have  to  say  is 
not  completely  undermined  by  their  political 
affiliation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  One  has  to  look  at  their 
political  investments. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  They  are  just  indistinguish- 
able from  the  minister  and  his  colleagues. 


Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Oh,  no  they  are  not. 
Same  old  crowd. 

Mr.  Pitman:    What  I  am  saying  is  that  this 

government  had  an  opportunity- 
Mr.    MacDonald:     Does    the    minister    say 

they  are  not  distinguishable  from  him? 

Mr.  Pitman:  —to  put  forward  a  programme 
to  the  federal  government.  Is  it  not  interest- 
ing that  three  or  four  or  five  years  ago,  we 
could  expect  these  kinds  of  responses  from 
the  government  of  Ontario?  We  tended  to 
stand  back  and  applaud  once  in  a  while 
when  we  had  a  Confederation  for  Tomorrow 
conference,  when  the  government  of  Ontario 
was  prepared  to  advance  to  the  frontier- 
Mr.  Peacock:  The  Premier  lost  interest  in 
that  question  this  fall. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  I  know,  but  the  point  is 
that  these  are  areas  with  respect  to  people. 
Now  why  is  this  government  not  saying  to 
the  federal  government,  as  the  leading  prov- 
ince in  this  country,  as  certainly  the  leading 
industrial -commercial  province  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  people  should  demand  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income,  that  this  province  is  in 
favour  of  such  a  base— not  that  the  guaran- 
teed annual  is  going  to  answer  all  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  form  of  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come, of  course,  can  be  debated.  But  why  is 
the  minister  responsible  not  prepared  to  go 
out  and  fight  for  that  kind  of  a  response, 
because  that  will  rationalize  this  whole  pro- 
gramme. That  can  be  the  place  from  which 
we  can  launch  all  kinds  of  imaginative  pro- 
grammes which  can  rehabilitate  people  in- 
stead of  simply  churning  out  the  cheques 
and  keeping  people  in  the  same  environment 
in  which  they  stand. 

I  say  to  th's  government  that  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  lost  its  ability  to  initiate 
and  can  only  respond,  and  respond  very  in- 
adequately, to  the  problems  that  they  see 
about  them  and  provide  very  little  leadership 
in  a  country  which  demands  leadership  in  this 
area. 

May  I  say  that  another  thing  which  I 
think  distinguishes  a  government  which  is 
falling  to  pieces— and  it  is  a  point  which  we 
have  brought  up  already— is  that  it  replaces 
performance  with  propaganda  and  it  puts 
buildings  in  place  of  people. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  empire 
you  find  some  of  the  most  amazing  examples 
of  architecture— in  a  decaying  government. 
In  fact,  the  government  of  Rome  was  rotten 
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to  the  core.  It  found  that  the  only  way  that 
it  could  justify  itself  to  people  was  by  putting 
up  big,  marble  buildings  and  by  keeping 
them  nice  and  shiny  and  clean.  One  remem- 
bers also  that  in  the  decaying  moments  of 
the  Egyptian  empire  they  built  the  pyramids. 
Now  I  suggest  that  perhaps  Ontario  Place 
will  be  the  tombstone  of  this  government. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  tombstone  of  this  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  countdown. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  represents— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Does  the  member  want 
to  bet? 

An  hon.  member:  Undertaker's  slab. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  represents— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  member  should  put 
his  money  where  his  mouth  is. 

Mr.  Pitman:  In  place  of  human  needs  we 
get  buildings. 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  One  thinks  with  all  these 
jingles  that  here  is  the  modern-day  repre- 
sentative of  Nero  fiddling  while  his  govern- 
ment goes  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  must  be  hurting. 
Mr.  Pitman:  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Hurting  people  of  Ontario; 
the  minister  is  right. 

Mr.  Pitman:  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is,  does  the  government  really  realize  the 
hoot  that  goes  up  when  one  of  these  jingles 
appears  on  a  radio  in  a  crowded  room?  I  am 
sure  they  might  even  take  some  of  the  money 
out  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment's budget,  and  put  perhaps  a  little  bit 
more  into  the  welfare  budgets  of  the  people 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  Peacock:  They  cut  hospital  grants  by 
exactly  the  same  amount  that  Ontario  Place 
cost. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dying  govern- 
ment, a  decaying  government,  loses  control 
of  its  own  empire.  That  is  something  else 
that  the  Roman  empire  showed  too,  its  in- 


ability to  control  the  various  aspects  of  its 
empire.  Hydro  is  a  perfect  example  of  this 
situation  regarding  this  government. 

At  one  time  I  can  remember  walking  down 
University  Avenue,  and  I  can  remember 
somebody  showing  me  the  statue  of  Adam 
Beck  and  saying,  here  was  a  man  who  built 
an  empire  which  will  be  a  servant  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  providing  cheap  hydro,  and 
that  we  in  Canada— or  at  least  we  in  Ontario- 
have  such  a  tremendous  advantage  over  those 
areas  of  the  world,  particularly  the  United 
States,  where  the  people  were  at  the  mercy 
of  private  enterprise  which  could  in  the 
crunch  bear  down  upon  them  and  place 
tremendous  burdens  for  the  supply  of  energy 
and  the  supply  of  their  light  and  heat  and  so 
on. 

One  thought  that  really  in  Ontario  we  had 
something  unique,  an  agency  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Ontario  because 
the  government  of  Ontario  had  control  over 
that  agency. 

But  now  one  sees  a  decaying  government 
that  loses  its  courage.  It  crumbles  when  the 
crunch  comes.  At  a  time  when  we  in  this 
country  are  trying  to  fight  inflation,  when 
people  are  trying  to  fight  the  cost  of  living, 
when  business  is  told  to  keep  its  cost  down, 
when  the  worker  is  told  to  keep  his  wages 
down,  instead  the  government  of  Ontario 
puts  into  that  setting  a  factor  which  brings 
to  naught  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  people  of 
the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Has  the  member  been 
to  eastern  Europe  lately? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  minister  been 
anywhere  else  lately? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Now  that  is  the  example  of 
the  irresponsibility  of  a  government  in  decay. 
This  government  cannot  stand  up  to  the 
empire  building  of  this  agency.  This  govern- 
ment crumbled  and  will  crumble.  It  has  failed 
to  recognize  what  the  fund  behind  that 
agency  was  really  for,  and  it  has  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  Hydro  in  Ontario  is  the 
servant  of  the  people  of  this  particular  juris- 
diction. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue):  Is 
there  anything  good  in  the  province? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  the  people! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Is  there  anything  good 
anywhere? 
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Mr.  Pitman:  Next,  a  decaying  government- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  —and  one  could  bring  up  this 
point  at  a  better  time,  deflects  its  attention 
from  the  important  to  the  inconsequential. 

You  know,  yesterday— I  wish  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  was  in  the  House  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Peacock:  He  has  gone  hunting. 

Mr.  Pitman:  But  the  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.   Shulman)  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  this  House  and  to  this  gov- 
ernment- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  is  not  here  either. 

An  hon.  member:  I  was  looking  for  him 
earlier  tonight. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  —the  fact  that  there  are  very 
serious  problems,  that  there  are  indeed  indica- 
tions of  Mafia  connections  in  this  province.  He 
put  forward  and  carefully  documented  a  great 
many  facts,  names,  places  and  dates.  What 
was  the  response  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
that  effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
government  the  seriousness  of  a  very  real 
problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  told  nothing.  He 
expressed  a  few  views. 

Mr.  Pitman:  He  simply  said  nothing;  he 
expressed  nothing.  He  simply  abused  the 
member  for  High  Park;  he  went  off  on  a 
long  dissertation  on  what  the  role  of  a  police- 
man was,  or  his  conception  of  what  the  role 
of  a  policeman  should  be— 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  It  could  not  be  more 
wrong. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  could  not  be  more  wrong, 
as  the  member  for  Riverdale  states.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  the  facts,  the  figures,  the 
dates  and  the  information- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did  exactly  what  he 
did  in  the  Duke  case,  and  it  blew  up  in  his 
face. 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  this  is  what  I  mean.  A 
government  which  is  going  down  hides  facts 
rather  than  reveals  them— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Look 
who  is  talking  about  going  down. 


Mr.  Singer:  Pity  the  member  for  High 
Park  is  not  here  to  hear  this. 

An  hon.  member:  I  wish  he  was.  Could 
someone  get  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  hires  his  own  quis- 
lings and  steals  the  government  files. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  deals  with  the  inconsequen- 
tial rather  than  the  reality. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  May  I  say  that  a  government 
which  is  going  down  hides  instead  of  reveals. 
One  wonders  how  much  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment—one talks  about  the  PIP  to  try  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  government— how  much  do 
we  in  Ontario  pay  to  keep  this  government 
hiding  all  the  facts?  Instead  of  an  open  and 
candid  kind  of  revelation  of  what  goes  on 
so  there  can  be  some  kind  of  realistic  debate, 
the  government  decides  what  we  should  know. 
Millions  of  dollars,  I  suspect,  are  spent  simply 
in  trying  to  keep  up  a  paper  war  in  such  a 
way  that  the  opposition  does  not  really  know 
what  is  going  on.  When  the  member  for  High 
Park  does  bring  forward  information  which 
embarrasses  the  minister- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  we  know  it  embarrasses. 
Nevertheless,  what  is  the  response  of  the 
government?  They  call  down  names  on  the 
integrity  of  the  member  who  brings  forward 
the  information. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  There  is  a  crack  in  the 
wall  of  propaganda! 

Mr.  Pitman:  A  crack  in  the  wall  of  propa- 
ganda! 

The  final  example  of  the  government's  in- 
capacity to  deal  with  problems  in  the  hand- 
ling of  major  issues— and  one  of  the  things 
which  surprised  me  in  my  travels  around  this 
province— was  one  item  which  came  up 
wherever  I  went.  That  was  that  within  a 
few  years  we  will  not  have  a  country;  that 
this  country  will  not  be— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Where  did  the  member  end  up? 

Mr.  Pitman:  There  will  not  be— well  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  makes  his  usual 
irrelevant  and  pointless  and  rather  usless 
comment.  But  the  point  is  that  his  comment 
does  not  in  any  way- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Pitman:  —his  comment  does  not  in 
any  way  denigrate  from  what  I  am  saying, 
that  this  government  is  doing  nothing.  In 
fact,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
says  it  is  a  phoney  issue— being  a  country  is 
a  phoney  issue. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment it  is  more  than  simply  money.  The 
fact  is  that  young  people  in  this  country  are 
outraged  that  we  in  this  Legislature  do  not 
care,  because  they  do  care.  They  look  to  this 
Legislature  and  they  see  nothing  happening. 

Now  Ryerson  Press  is  only  a  small  part  of 
it.  There,  of  course,  we  are  selling  out  the 
control  of  the  minds  of  our  young  people. 
The  text  book  industry  surely  is  a  basic 
element  in  our  economy,  in  our  effort. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  The  mem- 
ber's party  would  like  to  buy  McGraw-Hill 
anyway. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Of  course  if  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development  had  shown  a  little 
bit  more  interest  in  the  United  Church  and 
its  problems  we  might  not  have  had  that 
kind  of  problem  from  the  beginning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Ask  him! 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  think  what  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development  suspects  is  that  the 
opposition  should  be  governing  this  province. 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  try  and  we  will 
be  prepared  to  try  very  soon.  So  if  he  will 
just  hold  himself  back  I  can  assure  him  that 
we  will  show  the  minister  what  we  will  do 
about  foreign  control  when  we  have  the 
opportunity. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  May  I  say  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  something  about  this.  I  am  not 
going  to  repeat  the  speech  the  member  for 
York  South  made  in  this  House  just  a  few 
months  ago,  but  we  are  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing. The  people  of  Ontario  are  certainly 
not  going  to  look  to  the  Liberal  Party  as  the 
great  defenders  of  the  Canadian  nationality 
when  they  see  the  continental  ism  at  Ottawa, 
and  certainly  they  are  not  going  to  look  to 
the  great  party  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development  as  representative  of 
Canadian  nationalism. 

So  I  say,  because  of  this  government  and 
their  efforts  to  support,  indeed  to  pay  tax- 
payers'   money    to    American    multi-national 


corporations,  the  people  in  this  province  are 
less  human. 

Is  there  any  other  place  you  would  rather 
be?  I  would  rather  be  in  an  Ontario  which 
is  Canadian.  I  would  rather  be  in  an  Ontario 
where  people  made  decisions  about  their 
economic  future  and  did  not  simply  pick  up 
the  telephone  and  get  a  phone  call  to  New 
York  or  Schenectady  or  Milwaukee  or  some- 
where in  the  United  States  in  order  to  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do  here  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.   I  would  like  to  believe  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  really  getting  to  the 
ministers  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  they  have  said  in 
the  automobile  workers'  strike. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Their  decay  is  becoming 
articulate. 

Mr.  Pitman:  They  are  the  last  wails,  the 
dying  swan  of  this  government. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  communities  in  this  province  which 
are  less  viable  because  there  are  multi- 
national corporations  which  just  do  not  give 
a  damn.  If  one  wants  to  go  up  to  Sudbury, 
one  can  see  a  community  which  is  being 
poisoned  by  a  multi-national  corporation,  a 
community  which  has  fewer  municipal  serv- 
ices because  of  a  multi-national  corporation 
and  which  does  not  really  have  a  viable  com- 
munity life  because  of  the  influence,  the 
pervasive  influence,  of  a  multi-national  cor- 
poration. 

It  can  be  seen  right  across  this  province. 
They  do  not  have  any  commitment  to  the 
local  community  and,  therefore,  it  really  does 
not  matter  whether  that  community  has  an 
art  centre,  whether  that  community  has  a 
concert  hall,  whether  that  community  has  all 
of  the  amenities  and  the  necessities  which  a 
community  in  the  20th  century  should  have. 
I  say  to  this  government  that  when  the  next 
election  comes,  one  of  the  major  issues  will 
be  which  of  the  parties  in  this  Legislature  is 
prepared  to  go  to  bat  against  the  international 
control,  the  multi-national  control,  of  this 
province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  suppose  one  might  conclude 
by  saying  that  another  aspect  of  a  govern- 
ment in  decay  is  a  government  which  cannot 
face  the  future— indeed  a  government  that 
defies  the  future. 
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I  want  to  say  only  one  word— Bill  167. 
This  government  will  rue  the  clay  that  it  ever 
passed  Bill  167  in  this  House.  It  has  wrecked 
labour-management  relations;  it  has  made  it 
more  difficult  to  organize  those— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  It  is  against  the  rules 
for  any  hon.  member  to  reflect  against  any 
legislation  that  has  been  passed  during  this 
current  session  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  wind-up  in  the 
budget  debate?   Oh  go  awayl 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:    That  is  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Perhaps  I  might  put  it  in 
more  general  terms,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
actions  during  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  describing  its  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  Pitman:  —session  will  make  it  easier 
for  those  who  wish  to  break  the  unions  that 
we  have  in  this  province.  I  want  to  say  it 
was  a  step  backward  and  this  government 
and  this  minister  and  this  Prime  Minister  will 
regret  deeply  that  they  have  been  drawn  into 
that  particular  syndrome. 

We  in  this  Legislature  will  in  the  next 
session,  let  me  assure  the  House,  as  the  vari- 
ous disputes  come  before  us,  wonder  what 
madness  betook  a  government  which  would 
put  through  a  bill  such  as  this.  They  will  live 
to  regret  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  member 
is  right;  the  government  is  losing  its  grip. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  sum  up  my  re- 
marks, a  government  in  decay  is  a  govern- 
ment which  loses  toughness  and  muscle  and 
loses  the  ability  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
Everything  goes  wrong.  It  loses  contact  with 
responsiveness  and  it  loses  imagination  and 
purpose;  it  loses  a  capacity  to  cope;  it  turns 
to  propaganda  in  place  of  performance;  it 
turns  to  the  inconsequential  in  place  of 
reality. 

Most  of  all,  it  loses  courage  to  take  Ontario 
to  the  frontier  of  social  and  political  reform 
where  it  should  be.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  paraphrase  the  words  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  say,  "You  have  been  here  too 
long,  be  gone." 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  attempt  to  conclude  this  debate 
on    behalf    of   the    official    opposition,    I    am 


going  to  depart  just  for  a  few  moments  from 
my  planned  remarks  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Pitman). 

Somehow  as  I  listened  to  him— and  I 
listened  rather  carefully— I  felt  that  he  just 
did  not  have  his  heart  in  it  tonight.  I  am 
sorry  that  his  new  leader,  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis),  was  not  here 
because  he  seems  to  give  a  little  more  verve 
and  push.  The  member  for  Peterborough 
seemed  to  fall  awfully  flat,  I  do  not  know 
why. 

He  was  defending  many  indefensible  things, 
including  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Shulman).  I  am  sorry  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  is  not  here  because,  before  I 
am  through,  I  plan  to  say  quite  a  few  words 
about  him  and  about  some  of  the  remarks  he 
has  made.  In  addition  to  that,  sir,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
is  not  here  because  equally  I  wanted  to  say 
some  remarks  about  him. 

My  remarks,  as  directed  both  to  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  and  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  I  suppose  in  some  way  could  be 
indicated  as  a  plague  on  both  their  houses, 
because  I  think,  on  the  government  hand, 
that  they  have  missed  the  message  of  the 
importance  of  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  schizo- 
phrenic front  benches  and  rear  benches  of 
the  NDP  they  have  not  yet  decided  whether 
they  want  to  be  like  McCarthy  or  whether 
they  want  to  be  real  civil  libertarians. 

Let  me  just  stray  for  one  moment  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough when  he  was  wailing  and  weeping 
about  international  control,  and  let  me  ask 
the  rhetorical  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
arises  from  the  events  in  Oshawa  on  the 
General  Motors  strike.  It  would  seem  to 
me  as  a  more  than  casual  observer  of  the 
labour  scene  that  the  strike  was  organized 
and  called  by  certain  people  in  Detroit  and 
is  being  bargained  for  and  resolved  by  dis- 
cussions between  the  important  union  leaders 
in  Detroit  and  the  important  management 
people,  both  of  whom  drag  Oshawa  along 
by  its  coat-tails.  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Pilkey),  who  asserts  his  inde- 
pendence in  the  importance  of  labour- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Did  the  mem- 
ber ever  hear  of  the  automobile  pact  in- 
stituted by  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  wish  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  would  save  his  fire  for  a  mo- 
ment   because    he    will    have    much    more 
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cause  to  rant  and  rave  as  I  get  along.    Just 
let  me   deal  with  the  member   for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Has  the  member  ever 
heard  of  the  continentalist  policy  of  the 
Liberal  government?  Until  he  understands 
that,  he  will  not  understand— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): I  thought  the  member  for  Riverdale 
had  left  for  the  day. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Remember, 
they  are  schizophrenic. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Which  schizo  is  showing  up 
now? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  wait;  we 
have  lots  of  time.  It  is  7  o'clock  and  we  are 
prepared  to  stay  here  until  2  or  3  in  the 
morning.  If  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  keeps  on  interjecting,  I  am  prepared 
to  stand  here. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  point,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  notwithstanding  the  one  ap- 
proach that  we  heard  tonight  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Peterborough,  the  most  obvious 
example  of  bowing  to  American  and  inter- 
national control  was  indicated  in  what  has 
gone  on  in  Oshawa.  And  no  one  can  stand 
here  and  say  in  this  House  that  no  matter 
how  much  blame  is  attached  to  other  levels 
of  government— some  of  it  should  be  levelled 
here;  some  of  it  should  be  levelled  at  the 
people  in  Ottawa— that  the  NDP  approach 
this  matter  with  clean  hands,  because  they 
do  not. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  has  been 
smoking  pot. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  do  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  accept  that  absolutely,  completely, 
without  equivocation— the  rulership,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  American  union  leaders— and 
no  better  an  example  can  be  shown  than 
what  is  happening  in   Oshawa  right  now. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  This  is  a  continuous  at- 
tack by  the  Liberal  Party  on  the  working 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  just  on  the  paid 
employees. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  That  is  what  I  call  an  oppo- 
sition in  decay— all   of  them   over  there. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  leave 
that  subject;  it  bothered  them  enough  as 
you  can  see. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  stopped  on  the  way  by;  I 
picked  up  this  fascinating  press  release  in 
a  room  up  yonder  a  little  earlier  tonight.  It 
is  a  release  put  out  by  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  dated  today.  Under 
the  heading,  "Ontario  Unemployment  Rate 
Drops"  it  says,  "The  unemployment  rate 
in  Ontario  has  dropped  in  October  from  3.4 
to  3.7  per  cent  of  the  work  force."  Now,  I 
thought  that  was  well  worth  a  two-page 
release  and  the  heading  that  the  Ontario  un- 
employment rate  has  dropped.  And  the  peo- 
ple who  work  and  put  out  these  releases— 
maybe  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment could  have  a  four-colour,  full-page  ad 
about  how  the  rate  has  dropped  from  3.4 
to  3.7- 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  What  is  wrong  with  it?  It 
is  correct. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  member  for  Peter- 
borough should  get  the  adding  machine  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:   It  dropped  up. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Is  there 
any  place  you  would  rather  be? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  has  made 
the  classic  remark  of  the  night:  it  dropped 
up,  the  unemployment  rate  dropped  up.  The 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  thinks 
this  is  great,  and  if  we  are  lucky  it  will 
probably  drop  up  as  high  as  10  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  everything  will  be 
fine. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  a  dropout. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Read  today's  Star,  and 
see  what  the  new  language  is. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  minister  is  looking  like 
Einstein  lately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  for 
Downsview  just  does  not  understand  all  the 
terminology. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today 
when  the  Attorney  General  was  replying  to  a 
question   about  one   Philip  Wynn,   who   had 
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quite  a  record  of  defrauding  tenants  in 
Ontario  of  security  deposits,  rents  paid  in 
advance  and  other  matters,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, repeating  the  words  of  one  of  the 
lawyers  in  his  department,  a  Mr.  Langdon, 
thought  the  government  had  done  a  pretty 
good  job  because  they  had  managed  to  get 
some  $23,000  back  for  people  who  had  had 
their  money  taken  away  and  held  improperly. 
I  asked  the  Attorney  General  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question  how  many  prosecu- 
tions had  been  taken— I  suggested  there  were 
none— and  he  said  I  was  quite  wrong,  there 
had  been  two;  there  were  65  charges  laid, 
two  were  pursued  and  the  two  were  quite 
unsuccessful.  The  first  one  was  dismissed  in 
its  original  form  and  the  second  one  was 
dismissed  after  an  appeal  was  taken.  The 
other  63  were  abandoned  by  the  Crown  and 
the  Crown  apparently  thought  what  good 
people  are  we,  Mr.  Wynn  has  now  given  a 
variety  of  people  back  some  $23,000,  and 
did  the  Province  of  Ontario  not  do  a  great 
job? 

Well,  one  has  to  wonder  about  the  real 
concept  of  administration  of  justice.  It  would 
seem  that  when  a  wealthy  person  or  an 
important  person  or  a  person  who  is  pre- 
pared to  test  the  muscles  of  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General,  is  taken  to  court, 
he  puts  up  a  fight  and  the  government  is 
prepared  to  abandon  its  case.  This  is  a 
gentlemen  who  took  advantage  of  several 
hundred  tenants  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
He  played  games  with  all  of  those  people,  he 
employed  a  battery  of  very  capable  lawyers 
who  defended  him  in  court,  as  they  have  a 
right  to  do,  and  he  frustrated  completely  the 
whole  process  of  administration  of  justice. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  laid 
out  certain  procedures  for  enforcing  the 
return  of  tax  rebates;  somewhere  along  the 
line  he  lost  interest  in  Mr.  Wynn.  An  in- 
spector of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
spent  months  and  months  gathering  evidence, 
trying  to  prepare  lists  of  people  who  had 
been  defrauded— and  I  use  that  word  ad- 
visedly, Mr.  Speaker.  He  admitted— and  I 
spoke  to  him  personally— he  admitted  that  the 
lists  that  finally  were  submitted  probably 
were  only  half  the  people  who  were  entitled 
to  refunds  and  rebates.  And  he  could  not  find 
the  rest  because  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  they  had  moved  away,  they  dis- 
appeared; there  was  no  trace  of  them. 

Yet  Mr.  Langdon,  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney 
General's  department,  recommended  that  all 
future  proceedings  be  dropped  because 
eventually  Wynn  came  up  with  $23,000, 
salved    everybody's    conscience— the   Attorney 


General's  conscience  in  any  event— and  these 
moneys  went  back  to  several  hundred  people 
who  were  entitled  to  them. 

The  other  several  hundred  people  who 
were  entitled  to  refunds-well,  they  could 
not  be  found;  that  is  too  bad.  But  the  heinous 
thing  about  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  Wynn 
was  able  to  buy  off  the  government  of 
Ontario;  they  did  not  have  the  stomach  to 
keep  on  pursuing  him  through  the  courts 
because  he  was  a  tough  opponent. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  a  sad  thing  to  happen 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  instance  after  instance. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  rock  festivals.  I  do 
not  think  at  any  time  in  Ontario  did  our 
government  look  more  foolish  than  it  did  in 
its  attempt  to  enforce  non-existent  laws  to 
stop  rock  festivals.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
they  heard  there  was  going  to  be  a  rock 
festival,  and  they  have  a  very  intelligent 
young  lawyer  there  in  the  department.  His 
name- 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  a  very  good  fellow. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  a  very  good  fellow  any- 
way. His  name  is  here  in  my  notes  and  I 
have  lost  it— oh,  here  he  is;  no,  that  is  not 
the  one.  In  any  event,  one  day  they  sent  this 
young  lawyer  into  court  and  said,  "Go  and 
get  an  injunction  against  the  rock  festival 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Orangeville." 

Mr.  Sopha:  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Singer:  Cartwright.  That  is  the  man, 
yes.  A  very  able  young  lawyer,  one  of  the 
best  young  lawyers  they  have  in  that  depart- 
ment. And  I  can  just  picture  the  event  as  it 
took  place. 

One  afternoon,  having  read  a  couple  of 
editorials,  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
deputy  and  a  couple  of  other  senior  men  said, 
"Gee  whiz,  this  criticism  is  getting  pretty 
serious.  What  can  we  do?  We  will  get  an 
injunction.  Mr.  Cartwright,  you  are  elected. 
Go  to  court  and  get  an  injunction  to  stop  the 
rock  festival." 

An  injunction  is  a  pretty  unusual  remedy, 
and  one  has  to  convince  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  there  is  no  other  remedy 
available;  that  there  is  obviously  a  really 
serious  apprehension  of  a  breach  of  the  exist- 
ing law  and  that  this  unusual  equitable 
remedy  shall  be  allowed. 

They  came  across  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and 
they    had    their    improperly,    loosely,    badly 
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prepared  affidavit.  Poor  Mr.  Cartwright  did 
his  best  and,  as  I  say,  he  is  a  very  bright 
young  man,  one  of  the  bright  young  men  in 
that  department,  and  he  was  just  laughed  out 
of  court.  There  was  no  basis  on  which  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  was  prepared  to  grant  an 
injunction. 

So  what  happened?  The  rock  festival  went 
on  and  in  the  face  of  thousands  of  people, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  news  media  and  in  the 
face  of  television  cameras  from  around  North 
America,  we  had  the  public  selling  of  all 
forms  of  drugs— hard  dnigs  and  soft  drugs- 
breaches  of  all  of  our  liquor  laws  and  the 
police  stood  outside  and  watched. 

What  kind  of  impression  of  enforcement 
of  law  and  order  in  this  province  did  that 
action  create?  That  was  not  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Having  failed  so  abysmally  on 
that  one,  there  was  another  one  that  came 
along.  There  was  another  one  that  came 
along  and  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
people  tried  to  stop  one  that  was  supposed 
to  take  place  in  Mulmur  township.  They 
looked  through  The  Police  Act,  which  had 
not  been  amended  by  Bill  99  of  the  Speaker 
who  was  the  former  Attorney  General,  and 
they  thought  they  had  come  up  with  a  section 
which  would  allow  them  to  ask  the  operators 
of  that  festival  to  put  up  great  sums  of 
money  in  bonds. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  read 
the  Act,  anyone  with  a  minimum  of  legal 
training,  would  have  readily  recognized  that 
there  was  no  legal  basis  for  the  phoney 
demands  made  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
by  the  members  of  his  department.  The 
second  rock  festival  went  off  and  the  same 
general  disregard  of  our  laws  took  place. 
There  was  absolute  open  selling  of  all  kinds 
of  drugs— hard  drugs  and  soft  drugs.  The 
kids  were  wandering  around  with  signs,  "Get 
your  acid  here";  "Come  over  here  and  get 
your  strychnine  here"  and  on  and  on. 

The  OPP  were  standing  by  and  watching. 
That  was  very  nice.  All  these  things  went 
on  and  what  happened?  The  people  were 
carrying  on  completely,  flouting  any  direc- 
tion, any  suggestion  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  All  right; 
to  put  it  at  its  best,  the  Attorney  General 
did  not  have  any  weapons  at  his  command 
to  control  this  sort  of  an  event. 

The  least  he  could  have  done,  having 
failed  dismally  in  our  courts  on  two  occasions, 
having  been  told  by  people  against  whom  he 
tried  to  invoke  a  section  of  The  Police  Act 
that  they  had  no  right  to  do  it,  and  not  being 
prepared  to  challenge  it  in  court,  the  least 
he  could  have  done  was  to  have  come  before 


this  session  of  this  Legislature  and  say,  "I 
need  new  laws".  It  is  important  that  we  will 
control,  in  a  reasonable  way,  this  kind  of  an 
event  and  this  kind  of  a  happening. 

But  he  did  not  do  that.  He  did  not  even 
have  the  good  decency  to  get  up  in  this 
House  and  say,  "I  am  sorry  that  the  laws  of 
this  country  and  the  laws  of  this  province 
were  flouted  and  that  we  were  all  made  to 
look  like  fools  because  we  did  not  have 
either  the  courage  or  perhaps  the  statutory 
power  to  take  steps  against  obvious  breaches 
of  our  law."  He  just  let  the  matter  go  and 
hoped  it  would  not  happen  again  and  that 
no  one  would  pay  any  attention  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  about  some  motor- 
cycle events  a  few  years  ago,  how  can  the 
law  enforcement  authorities  stand  idly  by 
and  allow  these  obvious  breaches  of  our 
Criminal  Code  to  go  on  and  the  police  stand 
by  and  do  absolutely  nothing?  If  there  is  any 
single  incident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  causes 
disrespect  to  the  whole  system  of  law  and 
order  in  this  country  it  is  the  fact  that  police 
stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  open  flouting 
of  our  laws. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  How  would  you  deal  with 
it? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  exactly  what  happened. 
I  am  going  to  come  to  this  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Hurry  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  Since  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  has  started  to  interject,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  I  moved  to  the  double-headed 
approach— the  two  voices,  the  schizophrenic 
attitudes  of  the  NDP. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
might  even  feel  like   interjecting. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  on  October  23  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  said  this: 

Let  me  say  right   at  the  beginning— 

I  am  quoting  from  Hansard: 

—and  I  express  only  a  personal  view  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  a  matter 
of  judgement,  and  in  the  future  I  may  have 
occasion  to  change  that  judgement— that  in  a  very 
real  sense  there  was  a  causal  relationship  between 
the  declaration  of  the  proclamation  under  The  War 
Measures  Act  and  death  of  the  hon.  Pierre  Laporte. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  right  and  my 
judgement  still   stands. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  judgement  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  is  that  in  fact  the 
federal  government,  by  failing  to  bow  to 
the  worst  kind  of  criminal  blackmail  that 
has   ever  been   attempted  to   be   asserted  in 
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this  country,  in  fact,  caused  the  death  of 
Pierre  Laporte.  That  is  what  he  said  and  it 
is  there  in  Hansard.  I  hope  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  the  people  of  Canada  recog- 
nize that  this  is  one  voice  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.   J.   Renwick:    Is   Pierre   Laporte   alive? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  known  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  I  recognize  that  he  be- 
lieves he  is  a  great  defender  of  civil  rights 
in  this  country  and  he  espouses  this  theme 
at  times  to  the  ridiculous  extreme  that  he 
did  here. 

Mr.   J.   Renwick:   Is  Pierre   Laporte   alive? 

Mr.  Singer:  Because  I  say  for  myself,  and 
for  the  members  of  my  party,  that  at  no 
time  would  we  ever  advocate  that  govern- 
ment can  bow  to  criminal  blackmail,  that 
the  laws  have  to  be  enforced  in  this  country- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Does  the  government  have 
a  responsible- 
Mr.  Singer:  —and  they  have  to  be  en- 
forced in  a  manner  that  all  people  who 
might  choose  to  challenge  them  will  under- 
stand and  understand  clearly.  This  point, 
apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  not  got  through 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  one  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  intends 
to  pursue  the  interjections,  let  me  again 
point  to  the  very  fascinating  series  of  re- 
marks that  were  made  by  him  and  his 
leader  and  a  couple  of  other  members  on 
the  front  bench  of  the  NDP  on  the  Friday 
morning  after  The  War  Measures  Act  was 
introduced.  They  dissipated  their  criticism 
over  the  weekend  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
time   they  were   quiet  as   little   mice. 

If  they  believed  what  they  were  saying 
and  I  will  accept,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  a  point  of  view  that  is  important  that  has 
to  be  expressed  in  defence  of  civil  liberties, 
I    am    surprised    really   that    they    subsided— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  expressed  our  view 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  this  House. 
Do  not  distort  the  facts. 

Mr.  Singer:  —as  did  their  leaders  in  Ot- 
tawa, and  changed  their  opinion  in  mid- 
stream. I  do  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  importance  in  the  fact  that  people  are 
prepared  to  stand  up  in  legislatures  and 
defend  civil  rights. 


I  think  it  is  important  in  addition  that  we 
begin  to  pay  attention  to  the  other  voice 
of  the  NDP.  Let  us  accept  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  as  expressing  the  point  of  view 
that  in  its  extreme  position  many  of  us  can- 
not accept.  But  listen  to  what  the  member 
for  High  Park  says. 

How  can  the  member  for  Riverdale  sit  in 
the  same  party  with  a  person  who  expresses 
the  views  that  are  expressed  by  the  member 
for  High  Park? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  enjoy  it  and  respect  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  enjoy  it  and  respect  him. 
All  right.  Let  us  see  what  the  member  for 
High  Park  has  said  throughout  his  speech 
and  it  was  a  very  fascinating  effort  and  I 
listened  to  it  with  great  care. 

First  of  all— and  I  say  again  I  am  very 
sorry  that  he  is  not  here— his  speeches  are  a 
masterpiece  of  innuendo,  half-truth,  false 
trails  and  lies. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  has  caused  more 
trouble  for  the  government  of  this  province 
than  any  single  person. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  going  to  take  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  a  series  of  remarks  taken 
from  Hansard  and  put  forth  by  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  he  said: 

There  are  a  lot  of  mysteries  about  Johnny 
Papalia.  He  was  sentenced  to  10  years  for  heroin 
smuggling  in  the  United  States  but  he  developed 
severe   tuberculosis,   so   severe   that  he   was   dying   in 

f>riscm.  You  may  remember,  we  had  another  case 
ike  that  here  in  Ontario.  The  president  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  was  dying  in  prison  and  he 
was  released,  strangely,  at  the  same  time  Johnny 
Papalia  got  released,  or  very  close.  Both  made  the 
same  miraculous  recovery  as  soon  as  they  walked  out 
of  prison. 

And  note  these  words: 
Nice   to   have   connections,    Conservative   connections. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  defend 
the  Conservative  government,  but  let  us  just 
look    at   that   statement.     Johnny  Papalia— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Incidentally,  they 
were  paroled  by  the  National  Parole  Board. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  minister  would 
keep  quiet  and  let  me  make  my  point.  I 
am  on  his  side  at  this  moment,  so  he  should 
just  be  quiet. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Be 
careful  of  that. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs):   The  member  must  keep  his 
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eye  on  that  gallery.    He  must  keep  his  eye 
up  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  will,  I  will.  The  minister 
had  better  get  in  practice,  because  if  what  is 
in  the  paper  is  right,  he  is  going  to  have 
to  do  far  better  than  he  has  been  doing  up 
to  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Although  the  minister  is  our 
choice.    He  is  our  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Never  take  your  eye 
off  that  gallery,  because  they  are  watching 
you  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  is  our  choice.    We  want  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Look  up  there,  Vern. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order,   order. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
We    have   watched    them    for    12    years. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  get  the 
impression  they  do  not  want  the  member 
for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  for 
Downsview  has  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
flags  of  anybody  we  know.  He  never  takes 
his  eyes  off  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you  for  taking  care— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He  won  by  23  votes, 
and  if  he  keeps  his  eye  up  there  he  might  win 
by  24.  Somebody  up  there  lives  in  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  can  stand  here  just  as 
long  as  these  noisy  ignoramuses  want  to 
prattle  on,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  do  not  bother 
me  a  bit.  The  Duke  of  Canada  who  now 
thinks  that  he  is  about  to,  perhaps,  move  into 
that  seat  of  the  Prime  Minister  over  there,  has 
a  long,  long  think  and  a  long,  long  row  to 
hoe.  He  will  not  make  it.  I  predict  that,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  true. 

The  poor  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
who,  unfortunately,  has  no  real  understanding 
of  what  is  involved  in  running  this  province, 


fancies  himself  as  a  leader.  As  a  leader  he  is 
a  failure  and  as  a  minister  he  is  a  failure,  and 
as  a  backbench  member  he  was  a  failure  too. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  get  back  to  what— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  say  this,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  have 
more  chance  of  ending  up  there,  than  he  does 
of  getting  up  into  the  press  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  minister, 
what  is  the  point  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker  has  asked,  is— 

Mr.  Singer:  Most  of  the  ridiculous  things— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  those  people  up  there, 
like  the  people  of  Ontario,  know  he  is  never 
going  to  be  anywhere  over  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  never  know 
which  joker  is  going  to  get  happy  enough  to 
carry  on  in  this  way.  This  afternoon  it  was 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development; 
tonight  the  jackass  is  the  Minister  of  Munic- 
ipal Affairs. 

We  will  have  some  more.  I  guess  they  work 
by  vote.  Whichever  jackass  is  going  to  per- 
form gets  a  signal  from  somebody. 

Now  let  me  get  back  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park.  He  made  several 
statements,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  were  part  truth, 
half  innuendo,  and  substantial  lies. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  The  member 
said  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  am  going  to  say  it 
again,  and  I  will  say  it  as  many  times  as  I 
have  to  until  I  can  get  it  through  to  obtuse 
people  like  the  member  for  Oshawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Call  them  "Shulman- 
isms." 

Mr.  Singer:  If  this  is  going  to  go  on,  I 
rather  enjoy  this.  Some  of  the  members,  I 
know,  are  anxious  to  get  home  and  if  they 
think  that  by  this  kind  of  foolish  interjection 
they  are  going  to  slow  down,  or  shorten  my 
speech,  they  are  quite  wrong.  You  know,  sir, 
by  experience,  that  I  can  go  on  as  long  as  I 
feel  I  need  to.  It  may  well  be  midnight  before 
I  have  finished  these  particular  remarks  and 
this  kind  of  interjection  does— 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  nobody  we  would 
sooner  listen  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Keep  it  up.  We  will  finish  up 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Okay?  Okay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  portion  that  I  quoted,  and 
I  will  quote  it  again  now  because  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  I  last  quoted  it  in  the 
following  sequence.  The  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  said  this: 

There  are  a  lot  of  mysteries  about  Johnny  Papalia. 
He  was  sentenced  to  10  years  for  heroin  smuggling 
in  the  United  States  but  he  developed  severe 
tuberculosis,   so  severe  that  he  was   dying   in   prison. 

You  may  remember,  we  had  another  case  like 
that  here  in  Ontario.  The  president  of  Northern 
Natural  Gas  who  was  dying  in  prison,  and  he  was 
released,  strangely,  at  the  same  time  Johnny  Papalia 
got  released,  or  very  close.  Both  made  the  same 
miraculous  recovery  as  soon  as  thev  walked  out  of 
prison.  Nice  to  have  connections,  Conservative  con- 
nections. 

Well  the  facts  are  these,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Johnny  Papalia  was  charged  and  arrested 
after  very  good,  and  substantial,  and  clever 
police  investigation  for  beating  up  a  man  in 
a  tavern  on  Queen  Street  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  He  was  sentenced  to  jail.  He  began 
to  serve  his  sentence  and  at  that  point  the 
United  States  authorities  said  they  wanted  to 
extradite  him  from  this  country,  and  with  the 
consent  and  the  approval  of  the  Canadian 
authorities,  Papalia  was,  in  fact,  extradited  to 
the  United  States— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  slight  oversight  by 
the  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Singer:  —to  stand  trial  for  some  dope 
offences  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  very 
substantial  jail  sentence  there. 

It  is,  in  fact,  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Papalia 
was  later  released  from  an  American  jail  by 
American  authorities  because  he  apparently 
was  ill,  or  at  least  that  was  what  the 
American  authorities  said.  And  at  the  time 
they  released  him  from  jail.  That  is  one  part. 

The  second  part  is,  that  the  man  who  was 
involved  in  the  Ontario  Natural  Gas  scandal 
was  a  man  named  Farris.  Farris  was,  in  fact, 
charged  before  our  courts  as  a  result  of  the 
process  of  law  enforcement  here  in  Ontario. 
He  stood  trial,  he  was  sentenced  to  jail,  he 
began  to  serve  his  sentence.  When  he  got 
into  jail  it  was  diagnosed  by  the  jail 
physicians  that,  in  fact,  he  had  what  they 
thought  was  terminal  cancer  of  the  prostrate, 
I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Pancreas. 


Mr.  Singer:  Pancreas,  I  am  sorry— and  he 
spent  all  his  jail  term  in  the  prison  hospital. 
He  was  sentenced  to  nine  months  for  the 
offence  of  which  he  was  convicted,  he  served 
five  months  of  that  term,  he  was  released  by 
the  parole  board— the  federal  parole  board, 
Mr.  Speaker— who  made  it  quite  clear  at  the 
time  he  was  being  released  the  release  was 
not  a  compassionate  release.  It  was  a  release 
which  was  an  ordinary  one  in  the  course  of 
events,  because  after  one-third  of  the  sentence 
Is  served,  he  can  apply  for  parole.  In  fact,  this 
man  served  far  more  than  he  had  to  to  first  be 
considered  for  parole. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Another  slight  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  Singer:  So,  all  that  was  wrong  with 
that  remark  was,  first  of  all  that  Papalia  was 
released  by  American  authorities.  The  second 
thing  is  that  Farris  was  released  by  the  federal 
authorities,  who  were  not  Conservative  at  the 
time.  They  were  appointed  and  independent, 
as  independent  as  this  minister  tells  us  his 
parole  board  is,  as  independent  of  govern- 
ment as  parole  boards  are.  But  in  any  event, 
they  were  appointed  by  federal  authorities, 
and  the  government  of  that  day  was  a  Liberal 
government. 

So  all  that  was  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
this  was  the  style  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park— all  that  was  wrong 
is  that  his  facts  were  wrong,  and  his  implica- 
tion was  an  out-and-out-lie  and  an  outrageous 
charge  to  make  against  a  government.  So  that 
is  all  that  was  wrong  with  that  statement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  little  later  on,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  same  speech,  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  says- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  hon.  member  is  really 
concerned  about  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  just  want  the  people  of 
Ontario  to  know— and  perhaps  even  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  to  know— what  is  in 
these  speeches,  because  I  want  him  some 
time  to  justify  to  all  of  us  whether  or  not, 
with  his  small  "1"  liberal  thinking,  he  can 
live  in  the  same  party  with  a  fellow  who  is 
an  absolute  fascist.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.  Wait  until  this  is  through,  and  then  let 
the  member  for  Riverdale  stand  up  and  say- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  ask  the  member  to  withdraw  the 
remarks  about  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
High  Park,  that  he  is  a  fascist. 
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Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Well, 
what  is  he? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  risen 
on  a  point  of  order  and  I  fail  to  see  where 
the  remark  that  a  member  is  a  fascist  is  any- 
thing that  should  be  withdrawn.  Perhaps  he 
is,  perhaps  he  is  not.  It  is  the  hon.  member's 
opinion. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  dis- 
turbed the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  let 
me  qualify  the  remark. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  will  recall,  on  a  similar  occasion 
when  members  of  the  party  on  my  right  re- 
ferred to  members  of  this  party  as  commu- 
nists, the  then  Speaker  of  the  House  required 
the  withdrawal  of  that  remark— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  was  a  long 
time  ago. 

An  hon.  member:  Since  then  it  has  been 
proved. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —and  I  am  asking,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  ask  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  to  withdraw  his  remarks  that  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  is  a  fascist. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  since  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  became  the 
leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:    Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  point 
of  order- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):    The  Minis- 
ter of  Revenue  wants  to  get  in  on  the  act. 

Hon.    Mr.   White:     The   member   for  York 
South  on  two  separate  occasions  in  the  last 
12  years  has  called  me  a  fascist- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):    I  have 
not.    Document  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —which  remark  I  wel- 
comed in  that  it  offset  Gordon  Sinclair's  con- 
tention that  I  was  a  communist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  is  a 
has-been. 


Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  be  around  here 
when  half  of  the  people  in  this  government 
are  gone. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  been  listening  to 
those  people  over  there— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  should 
not  embarrass  his  colleagues. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  is 
aspiring— and  perspiring. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going 
to  rise  in  the  first  instance  on  another  matter. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  shall  not  spend  any  time 
on  the  mischievous  intervention  from  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  other  than  to  say,  let 
him  give  some  documentation  of  that  rather 
frivolous  comment  of  his. 

An  hon.  member:    Is  this  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  it  is  a  point  of  order. 
I  am  speaking  to  the  point  of  order.  And  my 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  directed  to 
you.  If  somebody  in  this  House  can  get  up 
and  accuse  another  member  of  the  House  of 
being  a  fascist  or  a  communist,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  does  not  think  it  is  out 
of  order,  sir,  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  began  to  examine  the 
rules  of  the  British  parliamentary  institution. 
Because  by  any  definition  a  communist  or  a 
fascist  has  no  respect  for  the  democratic 
process— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  should 
never  have  resigned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  if  the  Speaker  is 
not  willing  to  halt  that  kind  of  thing,  and  if 
interjections  from  that  side  of  the  House  are 
willing  to  support  the  use  of  that  sort  of  a 
term  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Is  the  member  run- 
ning for  the  leadership  again? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is.  Where 
has  he  been  over  the  supper  hour? 
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Mr.  Speaker:    Order,  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Come  clean! 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister's  interjec- 
tions are  far  too  spirited. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  further 
point  of  order- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  member 
for  Riverdale  rose— and  I  suppose  it  was  lost 
in  the  shouting— I  said  if  I  had  offended,  not- 
withstanding, I  withdraw  the  remark  and  I 
say,  in  my  opinion,  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  in  his  approach  to  these  matters  exhibits 
fascistic  tendencies  in  the  things  that  he  says 
and  does. 

Mr.  Nixon:    Absolutely. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  On  a  further  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  no  rules  in 
fighting  with  those  people  if  the  Speaker  is 
willing  to  accept  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to 
ask  the  member  for  Downsview  to  withdraw 
his  remarks  that  I  am  a  small  "1"  liberal. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Singer:   Okay— it  is  likely. 
Let  me  get  to  the  next  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further    on    in    the    same    speech    made    on 
October  27— and  these  remarks- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  is  making  carp- 
ing and  niggling  remarks. 

Mr.  Singer:  —were  made  between  the 
hours  of  9:50  and  10  p.m.— the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  said,  "What  does  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  do  about  the  fact  that  a 
man  named  Papalia  and  his  brothers  are 
drinking  in  a  certain  pub?'' 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
or  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  or  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  or  any  one 
of  them  believe— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  the  member  fight- 
ing in  the  next  election? 


Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  jealous  of  the  member 
for  High  Park.  He  prejudges  him  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  any  one  of  them  hon- 
estly believe  that  our  liquor  licensing  and 
control  laws  have  to  be  governed  by  what 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  thinks  about 
the  criminal  or  lack  of  criminal  character 
of  people  who  might  go  into  a  pub  to  have 
a  drink?  If  that  is  the  kind  of  law  that  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  believes  in,  then 
I  say  that  is  a  fascistic-like  approach  to 
government,  because  then  we  grant  licences 
and  take  them  away  not  on  the  basis  of 
laws  but  on  the  basis  of  suspicions  about 
characters  of  people.  And  I  say  that  has  no 
place    in   a   democratic   society. 

Mr.  Pitman:  What  a  logical  explanation! 
Good  heavens! 

Mr.  Singer:  The  next  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  accusations  that  are  made  about  a 
variety  of  people.  One  particular  gentleman 
—and  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  de- 
lighted in  throwing  his  three  names  forward 
on  several  occasions— was  George  Sebastian 
DePalma.  He  recites  all  the  facts  about 
George  Sebastian  DePalma  apparently  taken 
from  a  very  confidential  report  that  he,  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park,  obtained.  And 
what  are  the  facts? 

This  DePalma  was  charged  with  possession 
of  stolen  diamonds  but  he  was  acquitted. 

Now  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  democratic 
Legislature  where  we  are  given  unusual 
privileges,  privileges  of  freedom  from  the 
laws  of  libel  and  slander,  that  privilege  must 
be    exercised    with    responsibility. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  is  right.  I 
see  he  would  like  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  irresponsible  than  some- 
one to  get  up  in  this  Legislature  and  say 
that  a  man  named  DePalma— and  I  do  not 
know  who  Mr.  DePalma  is— is  suspect  be- 
cause he  was  acquitted  of  a  criminal  charge 
in  the  books. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  member  is  defending  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  the  sort  of  small  'T  liberalism  that  the 
member  for  Riverdale  puts  forward  on  so 
many  occasions  and,  I  suggest,  puts  forward 
validly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  he  a  small  "1"  liberal? 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  not  tonight. 
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Mr.  Singer:  There  is  a  long  interview  here 
in  the  Niagara  Falls  paper  with  a  man  named 
DePalma  and  the  heading  across  it  is  "Angry 
DePalma  Denies  Organized  Crime  Links." 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  a  picture  of  him? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  a  picture  of  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  he  wearing  a  diamond? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  one  of  the  most  serious 
things  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  said 
about  DePalma  was  that  he  is  known  for 
his  fondness  for  Palm  Beach  suits.  Why, 
that  is  a  terrible  thing.  Apparently  this 
man  DePalma,  the  one  the  police  were  talk- 
ing about,  likes  Palm  Beach  suits.  And  why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  right  has  any  member  of 
this  Legislature  to  come  into  this  House  and 
say  that  George  Sebastian  DePalma,  who- 
ever he  might  be— and  apparently  he  is  not 
this  fellow;  he  has  a  different  middle  name- 
is  a  member  of  organized  crime  without  any- 
thing more  than  that? 

I  say  that  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
and  that  is  so  typical  of  the  McCarthy-like 
approach,  the  fascistic  approach  to  democ- 
racy. I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  can  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  go  on.  Throughout  the  theme 
of  the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park,  he  was  telling  us  how 
efficient  are  the  American  police  and  how  in- 
efficient are  our  Ontario  police  and  our 
Canadian  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  one  of  very  little 
intelligence  to  know  and  to  understand— if 
one  wants  to  make  a  case  about  our  ability 
to  enforce  our  laws  and  our  ability  to  con- 
trol our  system  of  administration  of  justice 
—that  probably  the  most  inefficient  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  suggest  that  we  can 
take   lessons   from   our   American   cousins. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  was 
quoting  at  great  length  the  wonderful  steps 
that  are  being  taken  in  several  American 
cities.  I  have  noted  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  mayor  of  one  city  he  mentioned, 
whoever  he  might  happen  to  be,  seems  to 
have  to  go  to  jail  every  three  years  just  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Periodically  we  see  that 
judges  are  sent  to  jail  in  several  of  the 
States  for  criminal  activities:  periodically  we 
see  that  senior  political  office  holders  are 
sent  to  jail;  periodically  we  see  that  police 
officers  are  sent  to  jail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind  of  an  event  in  this 
country  and  this  province  is  most  unusual 
and  to  my  knowledge  hardly  ever  happens 
at  all.  Surely  that  is  something  we  should 
be  proud  of,  and  we  should  not  have  to  sit 


here  and  listen  to  the  kind  of  harangue  that 
indicates  to  us  that  the  only  intelligence 
about  law  enforcement  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border.  I  say  that  is  a  positive  and 
absolute  mis-statement  of  the  facts,  and  that 
the  member  for  High  Park  has  to  be  con- 
demned for  putting  forward  that  kind  of  a 
thesis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  on  in  the  same  speech 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  talked  at 
some  length  about  the  apparent  involvement 
of  a  man  named  Morton  H.  Abromowitz,  who 
is  the  city  manager  of  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
who  Morton  H.  Abromowitz  is,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  Morton  H.  Abromowitz  either 
went  to  meetings  of  the  Mafia  or  is  a 
criminal   or  anything  else. 

What  I  do  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
there  was  a  substantial  story  in  the  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York,  paper  where  Abromowitz 
said  that  this  was  an  absolute  falsehood;  he 
denied  it  completely;  he  challenged  the 
member  for  High  Park  to  make  the  state- 
ments out  of  the  House.  The  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  never  saw  fit  to  take  up  the 
challenge,  and  I  think  it  is  almost  a  criminal 
act  to  stand  in  this  House  and  accuse  a 
man  of  being  a  member  of  organized  crime, 
of  a  syndicate,  without  giving  this  man  any 
opportunity  at  all  to  defend  himself,  and 
without  producing  before  this  House  one 
single  shred  of  evidence  to  prove  that  what 
he  says   is  correct. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  spent 
quite  a  long  time  telling  us  about  how  some- 
body gets  a  pound  of  hashish  in  a  European 
country  or  an  Asian  country  and  gets  it 
over  here  and  makes  several  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.  This  is  apparently  supposed  to 
frighten  all  of  the  people  who  live  in 
Ontario  because  it  is  something  brand  new, 
nobody  has  ever  heard  of  it  before.  But 
anyone  who  has  read  of  our  national  maga- 
zines over  the  period  of  the  last  15  years 
will  note  that  this  has  been  repeated  time 
after  time  after  time. 

Not  only  is  it  not  new,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
the  implication  that  is  left  in  a  speech  of 
this  type  is  that  this  goes  on  in  Ontario  and 
we  here  in  Ontario  are  encouraging  the  use 
of  dope  because  our  law  enforcement  pro- 
cedures are  that  bad.  I  say  that  is  absolutely 
and  completely  untrue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  the  technique  in  this 
speech  is  simply  fantastic.  At  one  stage  in 
the  speech  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
begins  to  talk  about  the  use  of  cigarette 
machines    and   the    relationship   between   the 
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control  of  automatic  vending  machines  and 
organized  crime.  He  calls  as  his  witness  a 
Professor  Ted  Mann,  and  one  would  have 
casually  thought  that  Professor  Ted  Mann 
had  very  closely  investigated  the  situation 
of  which  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
was  talking. 

What  was  he  talking  about?  He  talked 
about  the  fact  that  a  company  that  looks  after 
the  distribution  of  cigarette  machines  appar- 
ently controlled  all  of  the  vending-machine 
operations  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and 
because  a  man  named  Papalia  apparently  met 
at  an  office  of  Monarch  Vending  Machines, 
therefore  automatically  the  officers  of 
Monarch  Vending  Machines  had  to  be 
criminals- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  The  member  is  reading  that 
into  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  then  he  said  the  officers 
tan — and  he  mentioned  three  names  that  are 
obviously  Italian  in  extraction,  and  then  he 
left  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  trail  of 
bitter  innuendos  is  repeated  time  after  time 
after  time  in  order  to  establish  a  point  for 
which  there  is  not  one— to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale— jot  or  tittle 
of  evidence,  and  I  say  there  could  be  nothing 
more  irresponsible  than  to  introduce  that  kind 
of  remark  into  a  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  half  of  the  Liberal- 
Mr.  Singer:  In  the  effort  of  trying  to 
associate  a  study  done  by  Professor  Mann  of 
York  University  with  this  particular  case,  he 
quoted— and  it  is  probably  an  accurate  quote, 
I  do  not  challenge  it— "Police  believe  that 
cigarettes  vended  were  often  stolen,  and  that 
machines  placed  through  threats  more  than 
persuasion  on  the  business  concerned."  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  penultimate  proof 
that  what  was  going  on  in  Hamilton  tied  in 
cigarette  vending  machines  to  organized 
crime. 

Now  Mann  had  nothing  like  that  in  mind 
at  all.  That  statement  was  a  part  of  a  general 
study  that  he  did  and  the  tying  in  of  the 
two  events  was  a  deliberate  and  contrived 
effort  to  build  up  a  non-existent  case. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  now  what 
the  opinion  is  going  to  be  of  members  like 
the  member  for  Riverdale,  the  member  for 
York  South,  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  the 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)— and  I 
have  listened  to  these  people  many  times 
about  the  preservation  of  civil  liberties,  and 
I  think  I  know  many  of  the  things  they  think 


about.  What  do  they  think  of  a  statement  like 
this,  that  the  police  are  constantly  harassing 
organized  criminals  primarily  through  the 
constant  use  of  wiretapping  and  constantly 
laying  charges  and  they  get  information  in  this 
way? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Shulman  upstaged  the  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sort 
of  thing  that  we  want  to  go  on  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario— that  unbridled  use  of  wire- 
tapping equipment  be  allowed  to  the  police 
at  any  time  they  want? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  that  is  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  means  I  certainly  am 
opposed  to  it  and  so  are  my  colleagues.  If 
that  is  the  sort  of  support  that  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  gets  from  his  col- 
leagues, some  of  whom  I  mentioned,  then  I 
think  that  they  are  talking  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouth  at  the  same  time.  That  is  the 
schizophrenic  NDP,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines):  That  is 
all  we  get  across  the  floor,  out  of  both  sides 
of  the  Liberals'  mouths. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Does  anyone  in  that  party  believe  that  we 
can  control  crime  by  the  constant  laying  of 
charges  whether  or  not  there  is  evidence? 

Mr.  H.  Peacock:  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  what  they  want  our 
police  to  do— that  they  constantly  go  out  and 
lay  charges  whether  there  is  evidence  or  not? 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  No.  Does  the  member? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  that  is  what  they  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  oppose  it  and  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  believes  in  that,  then 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  can  gladly 
throw  his  lot  in  with  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park.  I  do  not  think  he  believes  that  at 
all,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  extremely  inter- 
ested in  the  government's  police  operations. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  criticism  of  the 
government?  There  is  the  government  over 
there;  we  are  not  the  government— though  we 
will  be  soon. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Tories  attack  us,  the 
Liberals  attack  us— the  two  of  you  will  be  in 
coalition  within  five  years! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
same  speech  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
talks  with  praise  about  the  unbridled  use  of 
wiretapping  equipment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  did  not  talk  like  that 
on  any  single  occasion. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  listened  to  speeches 
here— I  have  made  some  myself— I  have 
listened  to  speeches  from  several  members 
in  the  NDP  who  share  my  horror  about  the 
unbridled  use  of  wiretapping  equipment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  have  a  horror  of  the 
intemperate  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  member  is  ques- 
tioning what  I  said  I  will  get  him  the  specific 
references  if  he  wants  it.  It  is  here  in  this 
speech,  but  that  is  what  he  said  and  that  is 
certainly  what  he  meant.  Period. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Those  are  words  of  praise? 

Mr.   Singer:    "The   only   reason   I   am   not 

mentioning—"  We  will  skip  a  sentence  there. 

All  right. 

There  is  a  steady  and  increasing  group  of  hood- 
lums and  organized  syndicate  criminals  who  are 
coming  to  Ontario  not  primarily  to  do  business  in 
Ontario.  Although  they  do  that  sort  of  en  passant, 
they  come  primarily  to  have  their  meetings  and 
conduct  their  transactions  about  American  business, 
unhindered  and  unbothered;  because  there  they  have 
their  phones  bugged;  they  have  their  places  bugged 
and  they  cannot  have  privacy  and  they  get  arrested 
and  they  have  all  sorts  of  harassment.  To  avoid  all 
that  they  come  up  here  and  they  hold  their  meet- 
ings. 

That  is  what  the  member  from  High  Park 
said.  The  obvious  implication  is— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Obvious  implication,  oh 
come  on! 

Mr.  Singer:  —if  we  bug  them,  if  we  harass 
them,  if  we  lay  unfounded  charges  they 
would  not  come.  That  is  exactly  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  going  to  find- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  here  again  in 
the  same  speech,  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  made  quite  an  issue  about  laundering 
money.  He  made  the  issue  a  little  late.  My 
colleague  from  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Bukator), 
I  thought,  dealt  with  it  very  well.  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  put  forward  the  theory 
that- 


Mr.  Pilkey:  He  upstaged  you.  You  cannot 
take  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  —where  there  is  a  develop- 
ment taking  place,  where  there  is  an  event 
concerned  with  investment  in  the  stock 
market- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  The  member  for  Downsivew 
did  not  get  the  headlines  and  the  member 
for  High  Park  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  —that  there  must  be  some 
responsibility  upon  those  people  who  are 
passing  judgement  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Ontario  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
money  is  honest;  whether  or  not  the  money 
is  properly  come  by.  He  suggests  that  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  should  have  ex- 
amined the  proposed  development  in  Niagara 
Falls.  He  suggests  somewhere  along  the  line, 
obviously,  the  stock  exchange  should  begin 
to  inquire  as  to  where  the  money  comes  from 
that  is  used  to  buy  shares.  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
must  know  if  this  kind  of  control  that  he 
talks  about  was  ever  a  part  of  our  system  of 
government  here  in  Ontario,  there  would 
just  be  no  way  of  carrying  on  business.  There 
would  just  be  no  way  of  ever  determining 
whether  the  $10  bill  that- 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Do  not  be  ridiculous! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  —that  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  had  came  from  a  source  that  was 
his  own  or  some  source  that— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Legitimate  business  would  be 
all  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  —might  conceivably  be  some- 
body else's,  whether  or  not  he  owes  money 
to  the  income  tax  department.  Is  that  going 
to  be  a  test?  But  this  is,  in  fact,  what  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  is  saying.  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  got  to  begin  to  look  at  and  we  have 
got  to  ask  questions  about.  This  again,  I  say, 
is  the  sort  of  question  that  we  have  to  put 
to  the  other  members  in  the  NDP— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  sources. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  find  out  exactly  where 
they  stand  on  this  sort  of  question. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  You  do  not  think  the 
source  of  capital  is  important! 
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Mr.  Singer:  One  more  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  think  this  is  very,  very  important.  I 
want  to  get  the  reaction  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  to  this. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  There  will  be  strings 
attached. 

Mr.  Singer:  Between  12.35  and  12.40  on 
November  6,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
said,  "I  must  give  a  word  of  commendation 
to  the  Speaker."  He  was  referring  to  you,  sir, 
in  another  capacity.  "He  has  taken  a  lot  of 
abuse  over  something  that  happened  here 
some  years  ago." 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Did  I  say  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry.  The  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  said  this:  "But  I  am  aware  of 
why  he  was  doing  that.  In  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  the  bill—" 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  Where  is  High  Park 
anyway? 

Mr.  Singer:  To  continue: 

—that  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  there  were  flaws, 
bad  flaws  in  the  bill— but  in  the  heat  and  excitement 
of  that  bill  we  lost  track  of  why  the  then  Attorney 
General  was  bringing  in  the  bill.  He  was  aware  of 
the  problem  of  the  time  and  this  was  his  attempt 
to  tackle  it. 

One  would  ordinarily  gather  from  those 
words  that  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
was— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  member  for  High  Park 
says  the  member  for  Downsview  is  a  great 
guy- 
Mr.  Singer:  —somewhat  praiseworthy  in 
his  opinion  of  the  late,  unlamented  Bill  99. 
I  was  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  as  were 
you  in  another  capacity.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  was  here  at  the  time- 
Mr  J.  Renwick:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  participated  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
was  not  here. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  That  was  before  his 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say,  certainly  on  behalf  of  all  mem- 
bers of  this  party  and,  I  think,  on  behalf  of 
most  members  in  the  House  at  the  time,  that 
we  had  seen  no  greater  plot  or  assault  on  our 
civil  liberties  than  some  of  the  things  that 
were  proposed  in  Bill  99. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  was  a  good  thing  the 
Globe  and  Mail  discovered  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  a  member  of  the  NDP  today  proposes— 

Mr.  Pilkey:   That  is  going  back  a  little  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  -that  what  Bill  99  had  em- 
bodied in  it  was  a  praiseworthy  thing,  any 
member  who  supports  that  point  of  view 
must  describe  himself  as  something  less  than 
a  civil  libertarian. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  we  are  interested  in 
is  an  effective,  efficient  police  operation  in 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  all  interested 
in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  not  what  the 
member  opposite  was  saying  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  what  the  minister 
—that  is  what  the  member  for  High  Park  is 
asking  of  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  that  is  not  what 
the  member  was  saying.  He  was  saying  down 
with  the  police. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  For  heaven's  sake— down 
with  the  police? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  try  to  justify  it,  and  I  was  hoping  we 
would  get  some  justification  of  this  two- 
headed  approach.  Which  head  really  speaks 
for  the  NDP?  Are  they  the  great,  apparently 
persistent,  law  enforcers  without  concern 
about  our  statutes?  Do  they  want  people 
harassed  and  want  them  charged  whether 
there  is  evidence  or  not?  They  blacken  then- 
names  under  the  protection  of  legislative 
privilege.  Or  are  they  the  people  who  can 
show  concern  about  the  protection  of  civil 
liberties  and  fight  valiantly  for  it?  Which 
party  are  we  talking  about?  Are  we  talking 
about  the  party  of  the  member  for  Riverdale 
or  the  party  of  the  member  for  High  Park? 
I  think  it  is  time  that  was  cleared  up  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had 
solutions.  He  put  forward  apparent  solutions. 
He  says- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  speech  the  member 
made  went— 

Mr.     J.     Renwick:     He     has     never    been 
weaker. 

Mr.  Pilkey:    It  is  a  terrible  speech. 
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Mr.  Singer:  One  of  his  themes  was,  he 
says,  "Let  us  have  a  royal  commission.  The 
government  will  not  go  for  a  royal  commis- 
sion." Somewhere  along  the  line,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  enshrined  the  institution  of 
a  royal  commission  as  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  of  the  inquiry  process  of  anything  that 
goes  on  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The 
hon.  member  for  High  Park,  fascinatingly 
enough,  in  the  lobby  before  he  came  in  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  great  speech,  said,  "I 
have  got  two  royal  commissions  to  my  credit 
and  by  the  time  I  am  through  this  afternoon, 
I  will  have  a  third  one."  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  test  of  the  role  of  the  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment is  not  how  many  scalps  of  royal  com- 
missions he  can  hang  from  his  belt,  but  what 
he  can  say  in  this  House  that  will  bring 
about  the  improvement— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:    From  where? 

Mr.  Singer:  —of  our  system  of  law  and 
order  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  people 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  have  been  a 
reasonable  student  of  the  performance  of 
royal  commissions  and  on  occasion  in  the  past 
I  have  said  "let  us  have  a  royal  commission." 
I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  about  as  poor  a  vehicle 
as  we  could  have  to  properly  inquire  into 
something  that  has  gone^wrong. 

What  do  we  start  with?  We  start  with  the 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  is  very  un- 
happy, by  and  large,  about  such  a  task.  Mr. 
Justice  Grant,  who  is  now  conducting  this 
royal  commission,  the  one,  the  report  on 
which  we  are  waiting  for,  is  a  good  judge; 
honourable,  fair,  intelligent,  perceptive,  and 
just  as  unhappy  as  he  can  be.  He  has  to  sit 
there  day  after  day  and  listen  to  this  evi- 
dence under  the  glare  of  all  of  this  publicity 
and  write  a  report.  He  just  does  not  like  it 
but  he  is  doing  the  job  because  it  is  his  duty, 
and  he  wants  to  get  it  over  with  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  does  the  member 
know  he  does  not  like  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  John  Robinette,  a  very  expen- 
sive counsel,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    Has  he  told  the  member 
that  privately? 

Mr.  Singer:  —is  quite  happy  to  spend  a 
few  days  there  at  the  fees  that  he  charges 
and  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  court  very 
quickly. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  is  making 
this  up  as  he  goes  along. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  whole  array  of  counsel 
that  were  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  anxious  to 
get  their  job  done,  get  back  to  their  offices 
and  get  on  with  their  normal  business.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  a  phoney  one,  an  im- 
practical one,  and  one  which  rarely  elicits 
anything  very  new.  The  investigations  are 
not  really  done,  either  by  the  judge  or  by 
these  expensive  counsel.  The  inquirers  are 
not  directed  by  people  who  can  work  at  their 
leisure  and  the  whole  system  of  royal  com- 
missions, to  my  mind,  just  does  not  work  any 
more. 

We  have  got  to  begin  to  look  for  another 
way  of  doing  it.  I  do  not  care  whether  one 
particular  member  of  this  Legislature  thinks 
it  is  a  great  mark  of  honour  to  hang  one  more 
royal  commission  scalp  on  his  belt.  I  say  that 
he  is  wrong.  I  think  that  if  he  is  sincere 
about  having  the  kind  of  matters  he  talks 
about  inquired  into,  he  should  be  amongst 
the  first  to  join  in  the  search  for  another 
vehicle.  I  am  going  to  suggest  one  before 
I  am  through  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  The  other  way  is  to 
sit  down  and  be  quiet,  and  we  could  move 
ourselves  back  to  the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  next  point  that  I  want  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  on  a  couple  of  other 
suggestions  that  he  has  put  forward.  He  sug- 
gested that  we  have  a  provincial  crime  com- 
mission which  sits  all  the  time.  The  experience 
of  that  in  the  United  States- 
Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  That  is  not  a  bad 
thought. 

Mr.  Singer:  —is  one  that  gives  us  something 
less  than  real  encouragement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  government  relax- 
ing over  there? 

Mr.  Singer:  Something  that  gives  us  some- 
thing substantially  less  than  comfort  because, 
as  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  It  is  not  a  bad  thought. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  proving  other 
irrelevancies. 

Mr.  Singer:  —the  results  that  they  have 
produced  do  not  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  those 
American  jurisdictions  where  they  function. 
Constantly,  as  I  say,  judges,  politicians,  police 
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officers  and  so  on,  are  being  charged  in  the 
courts  and  found  guilty  and  often  many  of 
them  go  to  jail. 

He  talks  about  an  anti-racketeering  law.  I 
do  not  know  who  gave  him  that  phrase  and 
I  do  not  even  know  what  an  anti-racketeering 
law  means.  But  for  someone  who  said  the 
other  day  that  he  would  expect  to  be  the 
Attorney  General  if  his  party  ever  comes  to 
power,  one  would  have  thought  he  would 
have  some  understanding  about  the  fact  that 
criminal  law  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  federal 
government  in  Canada.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  an  anti-racketeering  law,  whatever  that 
might  be,  that  suggestion  should  be  directed 
to  the  federal  government. 

Having  suggested  that  we  have  a  new  law, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  what  an 
anti-racketeering  law  is.  And  the  extent  to 
which  the  things  that  might  be  objected  to  in 
an  anti-racketeering  law  or  forbidden  or 
made  indictable  offences  or  punishable 
offences,  are  not  provided,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
our  present  criminal  laws.  One  would  think 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  responsibility 
if  one  is  suggesting  new  laws  to  say  how  they 
are  going  to  improve  the  existing  situation. 

He  also  talks  about  an  anti-loan-sharking 
law.  I  listened  again  very  carefully  to  all  of 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  reading  on 
this  subject.  I  am  not  aware  that  one  of  the 
serious  concerns  in  this  jurisdiction  is  the 
danger  of  loan-sharking;  that  this  is  a  vehicle 
that  exists  in  Ontario  that  is  really  challenging 
our  whole  existence,  that  is  challenging  our 
system  of  law  enforcement. 

Had  the  member  for  High  Park  begun  to 
produce  that  kind  of  evidence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  would  have  been  more  meaningful 
when  he  suggested  that  we  need  an  anti- 
loan-sharking  law.  Again  what  is  an  anti- 
loan-sharking  law?  Again,  there  surely  should 
have  been  the  recognition  about  the  fact  that 
the  federal  jurisdiction  covers  our  criminal 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  that  were  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  have  been 
criticized  by  a  great  number  of  people.  Not 
too  long  ago,  David  Archer,  the  president  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour,  whom  the 
members  of  the  NDP  know  well  and  about 
whose  statements  they  are  very  concerned, 
said  in  the  remarks  that  were  quoted  in  the 
paper  on  October  30: 

Let  the  accused  know  what  he  is  accused 
of  face  to  face  instead  of  having  innuendoes 
made  in  the  Legislature,  Archer  said  in  an 
interview. 


Where  are  the  loud  voices  of  the  member  for 
Riverdale  and  those  others  who  want  to 
defend  the  member  for  High  Park? 

An  hon.  member:  They  have  slunk  away. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  drove  them  out. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  member  drove  them  out 
with  that  drivel. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
directed  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park. 

Let  the  accused  know  what  he  is  accused 
of  face  to  face  instead  of  having  innuendoes 
made  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Archer  said. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  Where  is  the  member 
for  High  Park  tonight? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  are  the  alternatives,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  Any  day  he  wants  to 
take  me  on,  he  will  have  his  hands  full. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this;  that 
the  alternatives,  to  my  mind  do  not  include 
and  cannot  include  in  the  Prov  ince  of  Ontario 
the  approach  of  the  member  for  High  Park. 
They  cannot  include  unbridled  wiretapping 
by  policemen  merely  because  they  are  police- 
men. They  cannot  include  unbridled  harass- 
ment of  people  with  charges  whether  or  not 
there  is  evidence  for  them.  They  cannot 
include  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Legislature  by  members  standing  in  their 
place  here  and  making  unconfirmed  charges. 

Again,  sir,  I  say,  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend, 
the  member  for  Riverdale,  is  not  here;  there 
cannot  be  the  approach  of  Mr.  Choquette, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  There  cannot  be,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
introduction  into  this  province  of  identity 
cards  which  everyone  must  carry,  even  if  the 
province  has  that  power,  at  the  pain  of  com- 
mitting some  offence  if  you  do  not  carry  an 
identity  card,  cannot  be.  The  unbridled  use 
of  police  without  all  the  safeguards  that  we 
have  built  up  over  hundreds  of  years  into  our 
criminal  law  cannot  be.  It  cannot  be  the 
approach  taken  by  Mayor  Campbell  of  the 
city  of  Vancouver,  who  wanted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  proclamation  of  The  War 
Measures  Act  to  say,  "Now  I  am  going  to 
root  out  all  those  bad  criminal  types  in  the 
city  of  Vancouver  because  they  are  just  as 
bad  as  the  FLQ." 

We  must  be  a  government  of  law  and  not 
a  government  of  men.    Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
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it  be  the  namby-pamby  lack-of-decision  ap- 
•  proach  of  the  government  of  Ontario.  It 
cannot  be  the  approach  of  our  Attorney 
General,  who  is  afraid  to  have  an  opinion 
*  on  off-track  betting  laws,  who  is  afraid  to 
do  anything  about  the  man  I  mentioned 
earlier  on,  who  let  Mr.  Philip  Wynn  buy  his 
way  out  of  criminal  or  quasi-criminal  charges. 
It  cannot  be  the  approach  of  an  Attorney 
General  who  is  afraid  to  face  up  to  open 
and  blatant  lawbreaking  committed  under 
the   guise   of   rock   festivals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  House  a 
few  lines  written  by  Arthur  Krock  who  was 
a  veiy  famous  journalist  attached  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  who  wrote  an  introduction 
to  this  book  called,  "The  Enemy  Within," 
written  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  He  said  in 
the  introduction, 

The  formula  for  a  model  Congressional 

inquiry— 

and  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  am  getting 

at: 

—should  be  a  committee  which  takes  full 
responsibility  for  the  testimony  of  each 
witness,  makes  a  painstaking  effort  to 
confirm  privately  and  in  advance  every- 
thing you  think  he  will  include  in  his 
testimony;  forbids  the  circulation  of  mere 
hearsay;  gives  every  witness  the  right  to 
have  counsel  in  executive  as  well  as  open 
hearings  and  equips  him  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  and 
why  he  is  being  called  as  a  witness. 

Now,  those  few  lines  could  well  be  part  of 
a  model  code  of  behaviour  not  only  for  an 
investigative  procedure  that  I  am  going  to 
refer  to  in  a  few  moments,  but  for  the  con- 
duct of  members  of  this  House  when  they 
feel  it  is  their  duty— and  often  they  do— to 
bring  charges  against  people  who  have  no 
opportunity  otherwise   to   defend  themselves. 

An  hon.  member:  Well  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  say,  sir,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  has  neglected  this 
most  important  principle.  I  must  draw  paral- 
lels to  what  went  on  in  the  United  States  in 
the  times  of  McCarthy.  And  we  can  re- 
member McCarthy  there  in  his  committee; 
he  held  up  a  file  in  his  hand  and  said,  "I 
have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  would  say  to 
the  chairman  of  his  committee,  "a  file  that 
contains  the  names  of  500  communists  who 
have  infiltrated  our  government." 

Whether  he  had  500  or  50  or  10  or  five 
names,  no  one  ever  knew  because  he  never 
opened   up   the  file   and  he  never   read   the 


names.  But  with  this  kind  of  an  approach, 
and  the  approach  that  we  have  been  hearing 
here  in  this  Legislature,  he  was  able  almost 
to  bring  the  whole  of  the  United  States  to 
its  knees.  Everyone  was  afraid  to  challenge 
him,  afraid  that  they  would  be  named  by 
McCarthy   before   his   committee. 

The  beginnings  of  that  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  heard  in  this  House— 
and  they  must  stop. 

I  say  that  we  have  to  do  some  of  these 
things.  The  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South 
(Mr.  Yakabuski)  earlier  this  evening,  I  am 
told,  condemned  me  particularly  because  he 
said  I  attack  police.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  knows 
anything  about  my  period  of  time  in  public 
service  or  has  talked  to  any  of  the  police 
with  whom  I  have  had  to  work,  either  as  a 
politician  or  as  a  lawyer,  that  he  could 
make  that  kind  of  statement  with  any  degree 
of  fairness— and  he  is  a  fair  man. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  lucky 
in  this  jurisdiction  to  have  as  good  police 
forces  as  exist  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  say, 
sir,  that  of  our  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
our  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force  and 
our  RCMP,  99.99  per  cent  are  goad,  honest, 
conscientious  men,  and  they  are  doing  the 
best  job  that  they  know  how  and  we  can 
be  proud  of  them.    I  agree  with  this  survey— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  NDP  did  not  ap- 
plaud. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   They  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  we  are  tired  of  this  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Platitudes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   They  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
survey  that  was  taken— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  They  know  we  are  behind 
them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
results  of  the  survey  taken  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  centre  of  criminology,  that  86 
per  cent  of  the  people  think  that  the  Metro 
police  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  They  want  to  go 
home. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  am  presently  taking  a  similar 
survey.  One  of  the  questions  I  have  directed 
to  my  constituents  in  Downsview  asks  the 
same  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  other  14  per 
cent  are  NDP  socialists. 

Mr.  Singer:    While  it  is  too  early  to  give 
any   definite   percentages,   I   would   say   that 
most  of  the  people  in  Downsview  have  re- 
»      $nonded  in  the  same  way. 

;  r.  Pilkey:  The  police  forces  are  with 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No  way. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  —with  the  New  Democratic 
Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No  way. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  In  Oshawa,  it  is  90  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  are  sensible 
people;  they  are  not  socialists. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Ninety  per  cent  are  with  the 
New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  get 
the  dialogue  between  the  Minister  of  Munic- 
ipal Affairs  and  the  member  for  Oshawa 
continued  elsewhere,  or  stopped,  I  would  like 
to  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  are  having  a 
good  time;  we  are  not  bothering  the  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree,  as  I  say, 
that  we  have  very  good  police  forces.  But  I 
think  there  have  to  be  several  things  kept  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  police  force— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  Number  one  is  the  impor- 
tance of  civilian  control  of  police  forces.  That 
is— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  used  to  go  around  with  a 
policeman's  daughter.  That  is  number  two. 

Mr.  Singer:  —politicians  who  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  voters  must  be  the  people  in 
control  of  the  police  forces  and  not  people 
who  are  not  answerable  to  the  call  of  the 
voters.  I  think  that  is  most  important. 


Number  two,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  is  that 
we  now  have  to  begin  to  concentrate  on  rais- 
ing the  educational  level,  the  pay  level  and 
the  skill  level  of  our  police  forces.  I  think 
that  we  have  to  recognize  that  to  maintain 
our  community  in  the  way  we  would  like  to 
have  it  maintained— the  broad  community  of 
Ontario— and  without  taking  arbitrary  meas- 
ures, we  have  to  have  the  best  possible  police 
force  that  is  available.  In  order  to  do  that, 
sir,  I  would  suggest  that  the  people  of  On- 
tario must  pay— and  I  say  they  are  prepared 
to  pay— far  better  salaries  to  policemen  than 
are  presently  being  paid. 

In  addition  to  that,  sir,  I  think  that  once 
the  salary  level  is  raised,  that  we  can  expect 
that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  require  at 
least  grade  13  education  instead  of  the 
present  grade  10  education,  and  it  would  be 
not  unreasonable  to  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  would  begin  to  invite  into  our  police 
forces- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  Raise  the  policemen's  salary. 
Why  did  the  members  opposite  not  applaud 
that? 

Mr.  Singer:  —university  graduates  in  law, 
in  accounting,  in  economics,  and  so  on,  to 
try  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  present-day 
society.  Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  criminal  that  we  have  to  deal  with  today 
is  not  the  man  who  runs  around  with  a  bat 
and  hits  somebody  over  the  head  and  rifles 
his  pockets.  Most  often  it  is  the  sophisticated, 
so-called  white-collar  criminal  who  probably 
is  very  well  educated,  who  probably  is  very 
clever,  and  who  is  able  to  understand  all  the 
modern  techniques  for  carrying  on  the  sophis- 
ticated crimes  of  fraud,  conversion,  company- 
rigging,  monopoly  practices  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

To  deal  with  that  sort  of  person,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  need  on  the  police  level  the 
best  young  men  and  women  that  our  universi- 
ties produce.  We  are  not  going  to  get  that 
type  of  person  into  our  police  forces  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  pay  them. 

One  more  point:  insofar  as  our  police  forces 
are  concerned  we  have  to  make  mandatory 
just  as  quickly  as  possible  the  use  of  the 
techniques  of  psychological  testing,  because  I 
think  those  persons  who  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  police  forces  will  recognize  that 
once  in  a  while  there  is  the  odd  policeman 
who  psychologically  is  unfitted  for  the  job 
that  he  has  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  should  do  that  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers are  psychologically— 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think  that  there  could 
be  some  reasonable  weeding  out  of  this  type 
of  person,  if  an  adequate  system  of  psycho- 
logical testing  was  inaugurated  by  our  police 
forces. 

I  suggested  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way  of  investigating  various  matters  than  the 
outmoded  and  ineffective  royal  commission. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commer- 
cial Affairs  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawlor)  has  in 
recent  months  introduced  a  series  of  task 
forces.  I  watched  very  carefully  who  makes 
them  up.  I  do  not  agree  always  with  his 
selection  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  set 
them  up,  but  he  has  introduced  a  very  new 
technique  to  this  House,  a  very  new  technique 
to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  has  begun  to 
assemble  for  his  specific  purposes  small  task 
forces  consisting  of  a  lawyer  and  an  econo- 
mist, and  so  on,  who  are  instructed  to  direct 
themselves  to  the  particular  problem,  either 
for  long-term  administration  or  for  long-term 
investigation  and  in  due  course  to  bring  him 
back  a  report. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
got  to  begin  to  use  this  kind  of  a  technique 
for  investigations  into  various  criminal  prob- 
lems that  face  us  here  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  It  would  seem  to  make  much  more 
sense,  instead  of  having  Mr.  Justice  Grant 
attempting  to  inquire  into  what  he  has  been 
inquiring  into,  that  for  us  to  be  able  to 
appoint  lawyers,  accountants,  investigators,  to 
take  as  much  time  as  they  want,  to  attach 
themselves  to  what  they  are  doing— if  neces- 
sary, become  government  employees  for  a 
year  or  more— to  thoroughly  examine  and  to 
thoroughly  go  into  the  whole  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
had,  in  fact,  been  corrupted  in  the  manner 
suggested  earlier  by  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park,  because  we  were  not  able  to  get 
at  what  really  happened  in  the  investigations 
by  our  legal  bills  committee.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  royal  commission  was  able  to  get  the 
whole  story. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that,  had  a  special 
task  force  been  set  up  in  the  manner  that  Mr. 
Krock  referred  to  in  this  book,  that  one  would 
expect  that  a  more  thorough,  a  more  impartial 
and  a  better  investigatory  result  could  have 
been  brought  forward  to  the  politicians  in 
due  course,  without  the  glare  of  publicity, 
without  the  damning  of  people  unfairly,  and 
in  due  course  we  would  have  been  able  to 
say,  "Okay,  this  is  the  best  kind  of  report  we 
can  get;  it  has  been  done  properly,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  the  police  investigating 
themselves." 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  Do  not  look  now,  but  the 
member  has  emptied  his  own  benches. 

Mr.  Singer:  Because  in  essence,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  this  has  been  a  very  valid 
criticism  of  the  whole  investigatory  process- 
when  there  was  criticism  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  it  came  to  other  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Policemen  to  begin  to  investigate 
themselves.  I  do  not  think,  no  matter  how 
objective  the  investigators  tried  to  be,  that 
they  would  ever  end  up  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  being  objective. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  sir,  that  we  have  got 
to  begin  to  re-examine  our  whole  investigative 
procedure.  We  are  turning  out  of  our  uni- 
versities every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
well  trained  and  well  educated  young  people, 
and  we  have  got  to  interest  those  people  in 
the  public  service.  We  have  got  to  take  from 
our  universities  the  bright  young  people  who 
are  able  to  do  it— as  I  say,  in  law,  economics, 
accounting  and  adjacent  fields— and  interest 
those  people  in  doing  a  job  for  the  public 
service  of  Ontario. 

We  no  longer  can  depend  on  the  haphazard 
and  inequitable  investigation  that  a  member 
of  this  Legislature  is  able  to  do  on  his  own, 
because  his  ability  is  very  limited.  We  can  no 
longer  depend  on  the  limited  ability  that  some 
of  our  intelligence  systems  and  our  police 
forces  have  unfortunately  shown  us.  So  I 
think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  suggestion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  has 
to  be  dealt  with  almost  immediately  by  our 
Attorney  General,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  criticizing  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  for  the  remarks  he  has  made, 
because  I  think  this— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  else  is  new? 

Mr.  Singer:  —had  to  be  said.  I  think  that 
this  had  to  be  said  here  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  at  this  time,  because  we  are  in 
danger,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  losing- 
Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  In  other  words,  no 
more  witch  hunts. 

Mr.    Singer:    —our   civil   liberties,    and    we 
cannot  afford  that.  There  is  an  equal  danger 
that  is  involved,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   R.    M.   Johnston:    That   is   just   about 
right. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  that  danger  is  that  our 
Attorney  General  and  our  Minister  of  Justice 
is  going  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  have  no 
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opinions  and  fail  to  keep  our  police  forces 
and  our  forces  of  the  administration  of  justice 
up  to  date  and  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  in  conclusion— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  just  while  the  member  was 
pausing  for  a  drink  of  water  and  for  breath, 
I  think  the  records  should  show  that  in  the 
middle  of  this  devastating  attack  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  on  the  member  for  High 
Park,  there  are  six  Liberals  in  their  seats  and 
four  members  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
The  records  should  show  that. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  the  people  who 
read  the  records.  You  are  the  people  who 
need  the  records. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  a  point  of  order. 
The  interjection  has  been  made.  The  hon. 
member  will  proceed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  remarks  of  the  happy  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  are  really  worth  comment- 
ing on  at  any  greater  length  than  I  did  earlier 
in  my  speech. 

I  want  to  say,  sir,  in  conclusion  that  the 
motion  put  forward- 
Mr.  Nixon:    Looking  around  for  delegates? 

Mr.  Singer:  —by  my  party  leader,  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant- 
Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  not  up  in  the  press 
gallery,  but  they  are  all  around  the  minister. 
Look  around  for  delegates.  He  may  find  a 
few.  Are  there  any  delegates  up  in  the  gal- 
lery there?  Has  he  got  his  eye  on  them  be- 
cause he  made  a  great  impression. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  will 
say  one  more  word  through  you  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  If  he  thinks 
that  this  kind  of  raucous  and  asinine  be- 
haviour is  going  to  get  him  any  votes  at  the 
next  convention,  he  is  very  wrong.  He  is 
hurting  himself  every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth,  more  tonight  than  usual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  put  forward  by 
my  leader  on  April  6,  when  he  moved  that 
the  motion  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 


itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
be  amended  by  adding  the  following  words: 

That  this  House  regrets  the  failure  of  the 
government: 

1.  To  use  the  financial  resources  of  this 
province,  particularly  the  $462  million  of 
new  tax  income,  to  provide  adequate  and 
efficient  programmes  for  housing,  pensions, 
pollution  control  and  comprehensive  medi- 
cal insurance 

certainly  has  been  borne  out  as  this  session 
has  proceeded. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  we  have  tried  to  determine 
from  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton),  or  from  the  minister  in  charge  of 
housing— the  man  who  writes  poems  and  puts 
forth  coloured  full -page  ads  in  the  paper— 
the  province  has  failed  dismally  to  do  the 
things  set  out  in  part  1  of  that  amendment. 

The  second  thing  is  we  spent  some  time  in 
this  House  debating  the  second  point  made 
by  my  leader  in  his  amendment  that  the 
House, 

regrets  the  failure  of  the  government  to 
develop  programmes  of  equitable  tax  re- 
form in  financial  areas  under  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  to  co-operate  with  other 
provinces  and  the  government  of  Canada 
to  achieve  this  goal  on  a  national  scale. 

It  could  not  be  better  confirmed  than  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  provincial  Treas- 
urer when  he  wound  up  the  debate  on  tax 
reform  just  the  other  day. 

In  the  absence  of  this,  his  answer  to  the 
criticisms  that  were  levelled  at  him  and  his 
colleagues  in  government  from  this  side  of 
the  House  was  "It  really  is  not  my  fault.  It 
is  all  the  fault  of  those  fellows  up  in  Ottawa." 
Why  this  government  cannot  set  its  own 
house  in  order  we  just  do  not  know. 

Therefore,  there  could  not  be  phrased  in 
more    appropriate    language    a    proper    criti- 
cism of  this  government's  action  and  lack  of 
it  than  in  point  2  of  this  amendment. 
Point  3  was  that  the  House  also, 
regrets    the   failure    of  the    government  to 
account  adequately  to  this  Legislature  for 
financial  transactions  and  the  efficiency  of 
government's     programmes     and     business 
methods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  anyone  need  to  elaborate 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  guess  the  member 
is  not  going  to  vote  for  it? 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  unable  to  get  any  evidence  at  all  from 
the  so-called  impartial  arbiter  and  guardian 
of  our  financial  system,  the  Provincial  Audi- 
tor, and  that  apparently  everything  is  fine  just 
does  not  wash.  It  just  does  not  make  sense 
when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade  and  De- 
velopment can,  in  his  own  unusual  style, 
waste  all  of  that  money  that  he  has  got  on 
full-page  four-colour  ads  to  say  that  Ontario 
is  a  great  place  to  be  and  to  do  nothing  else; 
when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  can  send  this  great  production  out  to 
every  teacher  in  the  province- 
Mr.  Nixon:   With  his  own  picture  in  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  On  this  side  we  have 
Solon  and  on  this  side  we  have  the  Minister 
of  Education  as  a  youth.  How  much  it  cost 
I  do  not  know.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  some 
control  over  the  financial  transactions  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  government's  programme. 

When,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  unable  to  get 
this  kind  of  information  during  the  ordinary 
legislative  process,  surely  the  validity,  the 
efficacy  and  the  importance  of  this  amend- 
ment must  be  understood. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  members 
of  this  House  will  join  me  in  voting  for  my 
leader's  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  only  say  to  the  previous 
speaker  that  I  waited  as  long  as  I  could  to 
get  on  my  feet  but  the  applause  was  so  slight 
that  I  thought  I  would  lift  him  off  the  hook, 
so  I  stood  up. 

I  suppose  it  is  usual— I  have  followed  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  on 
many  occasions  in  this  House  in  the  windup 
of  various  debates,  I  guess  he  has  lost  his 
position.  I  have  watched  the  two  of  them 
jockeying  over  there  for  years.  This  year,  he 
lost  out. 

As  to  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Pilkey),  I  might  have  something  to  say  to 
him  later  on  about  his  contribution  to  this 
debate.  He  was  speaking  to  a  practically 
empty  House  and  I  thought  that  was  a  shame. 
But  I  sat  here  and  listened  to  him  even 
though  his  own  colleagues  did  not  care  to. 
Maybe  I  will  have  some  things  to  say  about 
them. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  They  heard  him  in  the  dining  room. 


An  hon.  member:  They  heard  him  in 
Oshawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Or  maybe  even  up  in 
the  press  gallery.  Who  knows? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Cheer 
up,  if  it  were  not  for  a  vote  coming,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  Premier's  colleagues  would 
be  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I 
have  got  a  lot  of  members  here  who  would 
like  to  make  this  speech  for  me.  I  do  not 
know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  was  a  very  good 
speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  ways.  There 
was  much  that  I  did  not  agree  with;  on  the 
other  hand  there  were  some  things  in  it  with 
which  I  agreed  very  much.  It  is  very  remark- 
able; in  fact  it  is  so  remarkable  I  mention  it, 
because  I  do  not  remember  many  occasions 
when  I  have  agreed  with  anything  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  has  said. 

But  on  some  of  his  approaches,  as  to  the 
ambivalence  of  the  approach  taken  by  the 
New  Democratic  Party  on  some  very  funda- 
mental issues  in  this  country,  I  found  he  did 
very  well.  I  think  he  expressed  the  opinion 
not  only  of  the  people  on  his  side  but  I  think 
of  some  people  over  here,  too. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (River  dale):  I  knew  the 
Premier  would  not  be  able  to  compliment 
him  on  anything  of  substance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  usual  to  make  a 
comment  about  those  who  precede  you,  and  I 
really  will  not  have  much  to  say  about  what 
the  speaker  for  the  New  Democratic  Party 
said.  I  realize  that  he  was  filling  in  for  his 
leader  who  was  ill.  I  can  only  say  this, 
though— I  prefer  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South.  He  was  a  good  deal  more  vicious  and 
a  good  deal  more  violent  and  used  to  get 
really  a  little  more  apoplectic. 

He  got  pretty  apoplectic  here  when  he 
was  not  even  making  the  speech.  They  do 
not  have  the  same  advantage,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  opposition  front  benches  do  not  have  the 
same  opportunity  that  we  have  to  see  the 
varying  expressions  chase  themselves  across 
the  face  of  those  holding  down  the  front 
benches  there. 

I  must  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  this 
party  did  not  do  themselves  much  good  with 
their  shift  in  leader,  and  that  is  probably  the 
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only  compliment  I  will  ever  pay  the  member 
for  York  South. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  left-handed  compli- 
ments! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  a  very  friendly 
fashion,  may  I  say  that  I  miss  his  usual 
contribution.  However  the  material  in  the 
speech,  I  will  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Pitman),  has  not  varied  one 
bit  in  nine  years.  It  is  just  the  different 
delivery  you  get  from  different  men  that 
sometimes  is  a  little  more  interesting  than  at 
other  times.  This  government  has  been  on  the 
brink  of  decay,  desolation,  break-up— use  any 
term  you  want— through  my  predecessor 
under  whom  I  sat  here,  and  it  is  about  nine 
years  ago  this  month  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  open  the  first  session  of  this  present  admin- 
istration. That  is  a  long  time  to  be  told  that 
you  are  always  going  to  be  out  next  year  and 
you  will- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  This  time  it  is  true. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Just  lately  the  Prime  Minister  has  got 
around  to  saying  he  is  going  to  last  forever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  lately  the  Prime  Minister 
has  got  around  to  saying  he  is  going  to  last 
forever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  that  remark- 
perhaps  I  should  clear  that  up.  I  did  not  say 
that  I  was  going  to  last  forever  and  I  did  not 
say  that  this  party  was  going  to  last  forever.  I 
said  this  party  could  last  forever.  I  think  it  is 
within  its  power  so  to  do.  And  I  will  tell 
members  this,  it  is  going  to  have  a  very 
good  try  at  so  doing.  And— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 
Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  do  not  make- 
Mr.    Nixon:    The    Minister    of    Trade    and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall))  could  go  to  hell! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —prognostications  like 
67  in  '67,  and  things  like  that! 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  a  bad  one;  that 
really  was  a  bad  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Because  they  have  an 
awful  practice  of  coming  back  to  haunt  you. 

I  remember  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
waggling   his   finger   across   the   floor   at   me 


when  we  wound  up  one  debate,  Mr.  Speaker. 
That  would  be  perhaps  when  we  closed  oft 
one  session  before  the  1967  election— no,  no; 
it  was  before  we  knocked  off  the  member's 
predecessor  by  winning  a  byelection  in 
Kenora. 

Does  the  member  recall  that  event?  Yes. 
We  won  a  byelection  in  Kenora  and  that  was 
the  end  of  the  then  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  He  was  gone  within  weeks. 

But  we  were  challenged.  I  might  not  have 
called  that  election  had  not  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in 
such  a  fashion  in  the  final  debate.  But  he 
did  and  we  picked  it  up.  And  I  said,  "All 
right,  you  are  on."  And  out  to  the  hustings 
we  went— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  want  to  try  tonight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  up  to  Kenora. 
And  this  party  over  here,  Mr.  Speaker— let 
me  tell  you  the  full  story  of  that  byelection 
—they  moved  in  labour  organizers  from  all 
over  Canada  into  that  Kenora  riding. 

An  hon.  member:  As  usual. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  had  them  there 
from— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  had  them  there 
from  all  the  industrial  centres  of  Ontario; 
they  covered  the  west  and  they  all  converged. 
And  what  did  they  do?  They  ran  third. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Was  it 
not  someone  in  Ottawa  who— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  happened  in  Middle- 
sex South? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Tell  us  about 
that  last  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  ran  third.  Now 
that  was  just  the  way  the  thing  should  be, 
so  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  not  a  single  labour  organizer  in  that 
campaign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  come  off  it!  I  can 
talk  to  it.  But  in  any  event- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  I  did  not 
really  come  here  tonight  to  reminisce, 
although  it  is  pleasant. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  I  am  just  indicating 
to  members  that  sometimes  the  opposition 
should  not  be  too  free  with  its  challenges  and 
prognostications  because  they  can  come  back 
to  haunt  them. 

I  have  a  few  things  to  say  tonight— I  will 
not  be  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  have 
become  hoarse  just  listening  to  the  member 
for  Downsview.  I  found  my  voice  going  and 
going  and  going  as  he  went  on  and  on  and 
on,  and  I  thought:  "Well,  everybody  will 
enjoy  this,  because  maybe  I  will  not  be  as 
long  as  I  might  otherwise  have  been." 

But  I  wanted  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  session  that  is  just  completing,  and 
some  small  appreciation  of  the  House  itself. 
This  is  the  first  full  session  we  have  operated 
under  the  new  rules,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  government,  I  think  our  present 
system  is  working  very  well. 

There  may  be  some  adjustments  we  will 
need  to  make,  but  by  and  large,  from  where 
I  sit  in  any  event,  I  think  the  work  of  the 
Legislature  has  gone  more  smoothly  under 
the  new  rules  than  it  did  previously.  We  have 
cut  out  a  good  deal  of  waste  time,  although 
there  is  still  plenty  of  waste  time,  but  that 
of  course  often  lies  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
individual.  At  no  time,  of  course,  will  my 
opinion  as  to  what  is  waste  time  be  accepted 
by  all  members  of  the  House.  But  nonethe- 
less I  do  have  the  feeling- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  may  be  right 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —that  sometimes  we 
waste  a  little  time  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  everybody  else  does  too. 

But  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
forum  we  have  here  and  the  freedom  we  all 
enjoy  to  come  and  speak  our  piece  under  any 
circumstances,  whether  we  are  agreed  with 
or  not,  even  by  our  own  colleagues.  That  is 
a  freedom  which  we  must  preserve,  and  I 
think  it  is  well  preserved  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  as  we  have  revised  them. 

All  members  will  recall  that  each  year  we 
have  quite  a  discussion  when  the  committees 
are  struck  when  the  House  first  sits;  and  we 
have  really  never— in  my  time  here  in  any 
event— found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  com- 
mittee problem  and  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done  by  committees  of  the  House,  as  opposed 


to  the  whole  House  or  as  opposed  to  House 
sitting  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

There  was  a  very  good  report  presented  to 
us  in  recent  weeks— it  is  on  our  desks.  I  think 
there  are  some  ideas  there  that  really  we 
should  accept.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
between  now  and  the  time  that  we  present 
another  Throne  from  the  Speech  here  we  will 
have  agreements  so  that  when  that— a  Speech 
from  the  Throne- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  How  was  that 
again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Did  I  get  those  words 
twisted? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  I  just  wanted  to 
find  out  how  many  of  the  members  are  really 
listening.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  results. 

But  if  we— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  None  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's group  heard  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  None  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's group  heard  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh  they  are  too  polite. 

Mr.  Peacock:  The  Prime  Minister  says  there 
will  be  another  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  there  will  be 
another  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Peacock:  In  this  session,  in  this  Legis- 
lature? 


no. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  in  this  session.  No, 
). 

Mr.  Peacock:  In  this  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  this  Legislature.  Yes. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  I  hope  the  hon.  member  is 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  this  Legislature,  sit- 
ting as  a  Parliament. 

But  I  would  hope  we  would  be  able  to  take 
those  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by 
that  all-party  committee  and  that  we  could 
get  agreements,  perhaps  among  the  whips  and 
the  House  leaders,  as  to  the  procedure  we 
will  follow  with  committees  in  the  next  ses- 
sion. This  might  supplant  the  usual  wrangle 
that  takes  place  when  the  committees  are 
struck  each  year. 
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I  do  not  know  what  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  does,  but  I  have  an  idea  his 
technique  is  the  same  as  mine.  Before  that 
debate  takes  place  I  just  turn  up  last  year's 
Hansard  to  see  everything  that  was  said, 
because  it  is  always  said  again,  each  year. 

Now,  we  might  be  able  to— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  it  took  four  years  of 
my  speeches  before  the  Premier  agreed  to 
have  an  estimates  committee,  so  it  does  pay 
off  if  you  stick  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Sure;  well  that  is  fair 
enough  and  it  is  functioning  quite  reasonably, 
although  not  as  well  as  it  might.  It  too  will 
lie  dealt  with.  There  are  some  additional 
changes  suggested  in  the  functioning  of  that 
committee,  and  the  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  committee  on  pro- 
cedures. 

So  in  any  event  I  would  hope  that  some 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

The  point  I  am  really  making  is  that  we 
could  reach  agreements  in  the  interval 
l>etween  this  prorogation  and  when  the  House 
sits  again. 

The  other  thing  that  is  of  concern  to  some 
people  here  is  the  question  of  television  in 
the  Legislature.  If  the  committee  on  pro- 
cedure has  accomplished  what  we  hope  for 
from  its  deliberations  covering  a  committee 
system  here  in  the  House,  then  we  might  ask 
it  to  move  on  and  deal  with  the  television 
question,  which  I  am  not  as  hopeful  will  be 
as  easily  solved. 

But  these  are  matters  of  the  procedures  of 
the  House  and  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 
two  or  three  months. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  being  the  budget 
debate,  although  one  would  hardly  know  it 
by  some  of  the  comments  that  are  made  in 
the  debate  itself,  I  would  like  to  bring  you 
up-to-date  on  what  has  happened  in  the  seven 
months  since  the  budget  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton). 

In  the  interval  of  time  since  the  budget 
was  brought  in  in  March— and  I  guess  it  was 
March  31  of  this  year— there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  on  the  economy  of  Ontario 
and  of  Canada.  And  as  this  budget  debate 
concludes,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  current  status  of  the  economy 
here  in  the  province. 

In  our  1970  budget  we  set  out  to  obtain 
financial  balance  while  providing  a  modest 
stimulation  to  the  economy  through  the  use 
of  funds  set  aside  in  the  previous  year.  And 


the  budget,  as  presented  by  the  Treasurer, 
contained  a  healthy  level  of  direct  and  in- 
direct capital  expenditures,  increased  aid  to 
local  governments,  notably  in  education, 
property  assessment  and  road  programmes, 
along  with  some  relief  for  needy  pensioners. 

In  addition,  we  accelerated  our  pollution 
control  programme,  we  introduced  a  mortgage 
lending  programme  and  we  broadened  out 
the  health  services  provided  to  our  people. 

I  would  say  that  the  economic  assumptions 
we  made  at  the  end  of  March  have  proved 
to  have  been  relatively  realistic  in  the  seven- 
month  period  that  has  passed. 

At  the  time  that  the  budget  came  in  the 
country  was  wrestling  with  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  inflation.  In  his  statement  to  the 
Legislature  the  Treasurer  drew  attention  to 
the  significant  slowdown  which  was  to  be 
expected  throughout  the  year  1970  in  our 
economy,  with  a  levelling  off  in  production 
and  sales,  lower  corporate  profits,  less  housing 
activity  and  the  threat  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

These  were  some  of  the  forecasts  he  made 
at  that  time.  He  also  expressed  concern  about 
the  high  social  cost  of  the  current  restrictive 
policies  of  the  federal  government  and  sug- 
gested then  that  further  restraint  would  be 
excessive.  Our  supplementary  estimates  here 
have  indicated  that  what  was  certainly  the 
high  social  cost  of  induced  unemployment  is 
very  obvious  at  this  time. 

The  Treasurer  felt  there  was  sufficient 
doubt  about  the  need  for  and  the  effective- 
ness of  restrictive  fiscal  policies  in  the  fight 
against  inflation,  and  that  we  should  com- 
mence to  relax  restraints  in  order  to  stimulate 
an  economy  which  was  obviously  weakening. 

Since  then  both  the  federal  government 
and  the  Bank  of  Canada  have  come  a  long 
way  in  gradually  easing  monetary  and  fiscal 
restraints,  and  these  we  have  followed  in  the 
press  as  they  have  taken  place.  The  question 
of  the  moment  really  is  whether  the  restraints 
were  maintained  too  long,  or  on  the  other 
hand  were  removed  soon  enough.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  the  country  is  really  smart 
enough  to  produce  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  it  will  be  a  matter  of  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  restraints,  that  did  have  an 
effect  upon  the  inflationary  tendencies  in  the 
country,  produced  a  level  of  unemployment 
that  is  going  to  negate  whatever  good  was 
done  through  the  restraints  of  inflation  in- 
duced by  the  restriction  of  credit  and 
monetaiy  policy. 

We  are  now  moving  toward  greater  price 
stability,    but   unemployment   levels   continue 
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to  rise,  as  we  anticipated.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  about  them  here.  I  do  not 
think  the  immediate  picture  in  this  province 
for  employment  this  winter  is  too  encouraging, 
but  Canada  as  a  country  simply  cannot  afford 
to  have  its  economy  operate  below  its  poten- 
tial for  expansion  for  any  extended  period  of 
time.  To  prove  this  point  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  figures  that  were  in  that 
release.  There  was  an  obvious  error  in  that 
release  from  The  Department  of  Labour,  but 
let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  what  those 
figures  indicate  to  us  if  we  examine  them. 

Thus  in  Ontario  there  are  actually  32,000 
more  people  employed  in  the  province  in 
October  than  there  were  in  September  and, 
if  one  compares  October  of  1970  with  October 
of  1969,  there  were  100,000  more  people 
employed  in  this  province  in  October  of 
1970  than  in  October  of  1969. 

I  just  point  that  out  to  the  House,  that  we 
must  bear  this  figure  in  mind  as  we  debate 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  debated 
here,  because  even  with  that  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  Ontario  in  this 
year,  our  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  was  5.1  in  September  of  this  year.  It 
dropped  to  4.6  in  October,  so  there  was  an 
improvement  from  September  to  October.  But 
I  think  the  significant  figure  we  must  look  at 
is  that  it  was  3.5  per  cent  in  October  of  1969, 
and  that  it  increased  to  4.6  per  cent  in 
October  of  1970. 

So  putting  these  two  figures  together,  the 
point  I  am  going  to  make  is  that  while  we 
increased  our  economy— increased  the  num- 
ber of  job  opportunities  for  the  people  of 
this  province  by  100,000  between  October, 
1969,  and  October,  1970— in  that  same  period 
of  time  the  seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rose  from  3.5  per  cent  to  4.6  per 
cent. 

There  in  these  figures,  in  my  opinion,  lies 
the  real  crux  of  the  situation.  And  it  points 
out,  to  me  at  any  rate,  why  you  cannot  start 
fiddling  around  with  the  rate  of  growth  in 
this  province.  Because  if  we  can  grow  so  fast 
that  we  had  100,000  jobs  in  one  year  and 
have  our  rate  of  unemployment  still  go  up 
from  3.5  per  cent  to  4.6  per  cent,  it  must  be 
obvious  from  these  figures  that  this  province, 
and  all  it  is  and  all  we  want  for  our  people 
here,  still  lies  in  a  very  rapid  rate  of  growth. 
We  have  a  growing  and  expanding  popula- 
tion, and  the  minute  we  have  policies  that 
begin  to  dig  at  and  cut  away  and  destroy 
that  rate  of  growth,  we  are  going  to  be  in 
for  real  trouble  in  this  province. 

We  not  only  have  to  create  enough  new 
jobs  to  soak  up  the  unemployment;  we  also 


have  to  create  enough  new  jobs  to  provide 
meaningful  jobs,  for  the  young  people  for 
instance  who  are  coming  out  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  for  people  who  move  into 
this  province  from  other  parts  of  Canada, 
and  also  people  who  come  here  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  an  argument  and 
a  point  of  view  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  start  carping  about  whatever  capital 
it  may  be  that  comes  into  this  country  to 
create  these  jobs  in  secondary  industry. 

Now  let  me  point  this  out,  too.  We  do  not 
care,  as  a  government,  whether  this  money 
comes  from  the  United  States,  from  France, 
from  England,  from  Germany;  we  need  it 
here  and  we  need  it  to  create  jobs  in  this 
province.  That  is  why  our  trade  missions 
cover  the  whole  world.  In  fact  we  send  more 
trade  missions  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
than  we  do  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  desirous  of  having 
American  domination  of  industry  in  this  prov- 
ince. On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  Canadian 
people  can  out  of  their  own  pockets  and  their 
own  savings  produce  the  capital  to  provide 
these  jobs,  the  jobs  are  not  going  to  be  there. 

I  just  point  out  to  the  members  opposite, 
when  they  start  to  speak  in  a  theoretical  area 
of  keeping  the  branch  plants  out  of  Ontario 
and  keeping  secondary  industry  out,  they 
should  relate  that  to  the  jobs  that  will  not  be 
there  if  this  does  not  happen.  The  figures  are 
right  here  and  the  logic  is  completely  clear 
in  these  figures. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  must  be  reaching  pay 
dirt,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  everybody  yelling  at 
me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Did  the  Pre- 
mier ever  hear  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald? 
He  would  not  talk  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald.  I  have  heard  of  him 
very  much,  and  I  am  reminded  of  when  he 
said,  looking  at  a  group  like  the  opposition, 
how  sick  it  made  him  feel.  That  was  one  of 
his  stories. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have 
insulted  any  hon.  member,  I  did  not  realize 
they  were  so  sensitive.  I  withdraw  if  there 
was  an  insult  in  anything  I  said. 
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Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  TJhe  Prime 
Minister  is  selling  my  country! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rob  arts:  I  will  debate  that  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think  this  government  is  sell- 
ing out  this  country.  I  think  this  government 
is  making  very  great  efforts  to  build  up  the 
country.  The  member  is  a  student,  I  am  just 
a  poor  ignorant  lawyer,  but  history  has  dem- 
onstrated that  every  developing  country  in 
the  world,  if  members  read  history,  has  been 
developed  by  outside  capital,  and  in  due 
course- 
Interjections  by  hon.  meml^ers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  members  are  talk- 
ing absolute  claptrap,  which  they  love.  If 
they  look  at  what  we  are  doing,  at  our  inten- 
tions, we  will  protect  the  basic  industries  of 
this  province.    Certainly  we  will! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  will  look  after 
the  people  and  let  you  fellows  declare  war 
on  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  made  more 
investment  in  basic  social  capital  in  this 
province  than  those  people  would  ever  dream 
about,  but  they  do  not  want  to  see  it. 

We  have  the  things  that  count  here  for 
people.  We  have,  I  think  they  would  have  to 
admit,  a  very  fine  educational  system.  Despite 
their  complaints  I  think  they  will  have  to 
agree  that  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  power  for  industry  and  general  living  of 
any  place  in  the  world.  We  have  a  magnifi- 
cent transportation  system  in  this  province, 
and  all  these  things  bring  people.  Now  they 
cannot  tell  me  that— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Let  us 
talk  about  northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —the  man  who  sup- 
ported me  in  London,  Ontario,  working  for 
instance  for  General  Motors,  Diesel,  is  any 
less  Canadian  than  the  member  or  I.  I  do  not 
think  they  feel  their  birthright  has  been  sold 
out  because  they  work  in  a  plant  that  happens 
to  be  financed  from  outside  the  country.  It  is 
a  political,  emotional  harangue. 

Mr.  Peacock:  They  lost  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred jobs  a  few  years  ago  at  GM  Diesel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Let  us  make  sure,  while 
we  chase  these  political  rainbows  up  and 
down  the  street,  that  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  basic  fact  that  people  have  to  live. 
They  have  to  live  here  and  they  have  to  have 
jobs.  Do  not  forget  these  figures  that  I  have 


quoted  to  the  House,  because  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  members  opposite  forget 
them.  This  could  all  disappear  and  what 
would  we  have. 

Mr.  Peacock:  The  Prime  Minister  sounds 
almost  proud  of  his  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Since  the  presentation 
of  the  1970  budget,  the  government  of  On- 
tario has  announced  many  significant  new 
policies  and  has  increased  its  spending  plans 
for  a  number  of  important  programmes. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  is  rubbing  off  on  him.  His 
happy  band  of  warriors! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  government  ex- 
pects to  provide  property  tax  relief  for  farm- 
ers, amounting  to  an  estimated  $20  million 
this  year.  Supplementary  tax  reduction  bene- 
fits of  $7  million,  in  addition  to  what  was  in 
the  budget  for  needy  pensioners,  have  also 
been  announced  and  voted.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons—I think  they  are  obvious  to  everyone— 
our  social  service  payments  are  expected  to 
run  considerably  above  the  estimates  in  the 
budget.  I  might  say  those  figures  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  was  quoting  are  all  gross 
figures  in  the  various  estimates  of  various 
municipalities,  and  we  will  pick  up  our  share, 
as  will  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  the  smell  of  rotting 
fish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  that  is  what  the 
House  voted  the  money  here  for  10  days  or 
two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  They  will  need  the  extra 
money;  they  have  spent  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  the  extra  money 
we  voted,  in  addition  to  what  was  set  out  and 
voted  in  the  budget.  Those  extra  amounts 
were  there  because  of  the  social  costs  of  some 
of  the  policies  of  the  government  of  Canada. 
In  saying  that,  please  do  not  think  I  am  criti- 
cizing them  unnecessarily,  because  they  have 
their  problems  and  they  have  had  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  way  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  Prime  Minister's 
favourite  sport,  is  it  not,  criticizing  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  it  is  just  that  the 
member's  party  tries  to  say  it  is  my  favourite 
sport.    It  is  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tell  us  something  the  Prime 
Minister  has  agreed  with. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  just  the  member's 
favourite  sport  to  defend  them  all  the  time; 
that  is  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  if  the  member 
does  not  know  about  them  I  am  not  going  to 
bother  to  stand  here  and  tell  him,  if  he  is 
that  out  of  step. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  it  was  not  that  the  govern- 
ment was  so  blind— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see. 

An  hon.  member:    Oh  beautiful! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  sir,  we  also  expect 
to  place— they  think  that  is  sharp.  I  did  not 
think  that  was  very  sharp  but  I  am  glad  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  thinks  so. 

Mr.  Sopha:    The  over- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):    The  Prime 
Minister  had  better  get  a  few  lines  from  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development.    His  are 
funnier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  does  all  right  by 
himself;  I  do  not  have  to  worry  about  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  have  to  place  great 
emphasis  on  construction  activities.  We  in- 
tend to  make  maximum  use  of  our  direct  and 
indirect  role  in  residential  housing  construc- 
tion. Altogether  the  total  net  expenditure  of 
the  government  could  run  some  $50  million 
higher  than  in  the  original  1970  budget,  or 
the  budget  could  reach  a  total  this  year  of 
$3,778,000,000. 

The  outlook  for  total  revenue  in  the  1970- 
1971  fiscal  year  remains  fairly  close  to  the 
original  forecast.  A  number  of  taxes  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  less  revenue,  but  in  the 
end  the  net  general  revenue  should  be  well 
within  one  per  cent  of  the  forecast  at  approxi- 
mately $3,720,000,000.  As  a  result,  we  now 
expect  a  budgetary  deficit  of  about  $57  mil- 
lion instead  of  a  budgeted  surplus  of  $11 
million— a  swing  of  some  $68  million— attrib- 
utable to  current  economic  conditions  in  Can- 
ada and  our  efforts  to  alleviate  hardships 
being  experienced  by  some  groups  of  people 
in  our  province.  This  represents  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  changed  economic  en- 
vironment in  Canada  and  the  expected  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  next  few  months. 

In  the  Treasurer's  budget  on  March  31  he 
stated— and   I    quote:    "Should   the    economic 


outlook  deteriorate  in  the  coming  months  we 
stand  ready  to  adjust  our  policies  quickly." 
And  as  the  House  can  see,  we  have  done 
exactly  that. 

In*  his  budget  the  Treasurer  also  announced 
he  would  refrain  from  new  borrowing  to 
avoid  added  pressure  on  already  strained 
capital  markets.  We  still  believe  that  capital 
markets  should  be  left  available  to  the  private 
sector  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  There- 
fore we  expect  to  use  our  internal  resources 
to  finance  this  deficit.  In  addition,  we  plan  to 
finance  the  deficit  of  the  hospital  insurance 
plan  with  part  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  last  year. 

So  in  summary,  we  have  sought  to  strike  a 
delicate  balance  in  our  fiscal  policies  in  the 
face  of  the  competing  objectives  of  curtailing 
inflation,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  un- 
employment. We  believe  that  our  programme 
is  a  responsible  approach  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment  without  adding  further  in- 
flationary pressures  on  the  economy,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  seek  to  assist  those  groups 
within  our  community  which  have  been 
particularly  affected  by  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have  two  other  items 
that  I  would  like  to  deal  with.  In  the  first 
place,  over  the  years  it  has  been  the  practice 
that  I  should  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
events  at  federal-provincial  conferences  in 
which  I  have  been  involved.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  comments  during  the  question  period, 
which  were  fairly  extensive,  this  is  the  first 
opportunity  I  have  had  when  I  could  speak 
to  the  House  about  the  constitutional  dis- 
cussions which  were  held  in  Ottawa  on 
September  14,  15  and  16. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  the  agenda  for  the 
second  working  session  of  the  constitutional 
conference  dealt  with  the  constitutional 
review  process,  environmental  management, 
capital  market  and  financial  institutions,  the 
report  from  the  committee  of  ministers  on 
official  languages  and  reports  from  the  con- 
tinuing committee  of  officials  on  sales  taxes, 
death  duties,  regional  disparities  and  para- 
mountcy  as  applied  to  public  retirement 
insurance. 

Right  in  that  description  of  the  agenda, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
this  whole  operation,  namely  there  is  too 
much  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  available. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  conference  we  con- 
sidered matters  of  current  concern  not  directly 
related  to  the  work  of  constitutional  review. 
In  that  discussion  were  such  subjects  as  tax 
reform,  the  agricultural  situation,  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  Quebec  for  an  economic 
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stabilization  fund,  and  several  items  raised  by 
British  Columbia. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  table  two 
documents,  which  not  only  give  an  outline  of 
our  discussions  from  September  14  to  16 
but  which  also  contain  a  statement  of  the 
conclusions  that  we  reached  at  those  meet- 
ings. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  coming  out  of  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  told  the  member 
what  was  coming  out  of  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  heard  all  this  from  Ron 
Collister  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  does  the  member 
not  go  home? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  guess  he  just  hears 
what  he  wants  to  hear.  A  few  minutes  ago 
he  had  not  heard  anything  and  now  he  has 
heard  it  all. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs):  We  wondered  where 
he  has  been  in  the  evenings. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Well  it  is  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  is  one  of  those  who  has 
always,  I  felt  anyway,  wanted  to  participate, 
and  wanted  to  know  everything  that  we  were 
doing  at  these  constitutional  conferences.  Now 
when  I  try  to  tell  him  he  does  not  want  to 
listen.  That  does  not  bother  me  very  much. 
I  am  also  tabling  three  papers  to  which  I 
referred  during  the  constitutional  conference 
and  which  were  subsequently  distributed  to 
all  members.  1.)  The  Constitutional  Review 
Process;  2.)  Capital  Markets  and  Financial 
Institutions;  and  3.)  The  Constitutional 
Aspects  of  Environmental  Management. 

These  three  subjects  on  which  I  have 
tabled  information  were  the  main  items  on 
the  agenda  dealing  with  the  constitution.  The 
papers  I  have  tabled  here  contain  a  full 
review  of  the  position  taken  on  these  matters 
by  the  government  of  Ontario.  They  are 
tabled  in  order  that  they  can  be  available  to 
anybody  who  may  wish  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  got  them  the  last  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  I  will 
elaborate  on  them  much  at  this  time  other 
than  perhaps  to  state  very  briefly  the  position 
we  took. 


On  the  first  question,  dealing  with  the 
constitutional  review  process— and  I  think  the 
position  here  is  rather  interesting— our  sug- 
gested programme  for  the  immediate  future  is 
agreement  and  decision  on  an  amending 
formula;  the  second  was  the  establishment  of 
firm  roots  of  inter-governmental  consultation; 
the  third  was  action  on  the  most  practical 
and  urgent  problems,  with  constitutional 
revisions  to  be  considered  if  they  were  proved 
necessary  to  provide  effective  solutions;  and 
finally,  an  early  completion  of  the  review 
stage  of  this  process  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
House  that  this  is  a  meeting  between  10 
provinces  and  the  federal  government.  There 
must  be  some  form  of  agreement  between  11 
different  governments;  I  think  this  is  very 
difficult- 
Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  not  agreed  on  a 
single  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  could  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  precisely  what  we  have 
agreed  on.  If  there  is  one  thing- 
Mr.    Sopha:     Does   the   Premier   remember 
saying— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  see,  the  member 
does  not  want  to  hear,  so  why  should  I 
bother  speaking  to  him  at  all? 

Mr.    Sopha:    Does   the   Premier   remember 
saying  one  time- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Why  should  I  bother 
having  anything  to  do  with  him?  If  the  mem- 
ber does  not  want  to  listen,  I  will  mail  it  to 
him,  because  there  might  be  somebody  else 
in  the  House  who  would  like  to  hear. 

An  hon.  member:    Mail  it  to  him  collect. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  the  Premier  remember 
saying  it  would  take  10  years? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines):  Last 
year— that  has  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  remember  that 
very  well. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  with  the  Premier  it  is 
going  to  take  20  years. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs):    We  will  be  around  to  do  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prefaced 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  this  was  a  process 
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involving  11  governments;  so  for  the  hon. 
member  to  sit  in  his  chair  and  try  to  blame 
me  for  the  lack  of  what  he  considers  progress. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  achieved, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Sopha:    They  agree  to  communicate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  my  opinion— and 
this  might  not  be  agreed  upon  by  the  leaders 
of  other  governments  in  Canada— it  seems  to 
me  that  what  has  become  eminently  clear— 
and  let  us  not  forget  that  these  discussions 
have  really  not  been  taking  place  very  long. 
The  Confederation  of  Tomorrow  conference, 
as  it  was  called,  in  1967,  was  not  a  constitu- 
tional conference.  That  is  one  mistake  that  is 
undoubtedly  made  by  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury. The  first  constitutional  conference  was 
called  in  February,  1968,  by  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  to  deal  with  one  subject 
and  one  subject  only,  and  that  was  a  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Mr.  Sopha:    Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  was  gradually  ex- 
panded and  we  went  on  and  we  have  had 
a  couple  since.  So  really  we  have  not  been 
at  this  for  very  long. 

However,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think.  I 
think  it  becomes  evident  if  we  really  want  to 
revise  our  constitution,  as  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  country,  then  we  have  to  put  it  up 
against  some  formal  arrangement  whereby 
some  form  of  pressure  can  be  exerted  by  the 
majority  upon  the  minority.  In  other  words, 
if  we  have  11  governments  with  11  vetoes  on 
any  single  item  of  constitutional  reform— in 
my  humble  opinion,  if  we  are  going  to  do  it 
this  way  we  might  as  well  kiss  our  chance 
goodbye. 

That  is  why  this  government  proposed  that 
our  suggested  programme  for  the  immediate 
future— and  this  of  course  is  a  direct  result 
of  what  we  have  done  to  date— is  on  a  trial- 
and-error  basis.  To  my  knowledge  it  has 
never  been  done  by  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  just  go  to  a  drawer  and 
pull  out  a  blueprint  and  say,  "This  is  the  way 
we  will  do  it."  We  have  to  start  and  work 
at  it- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  come  on.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister asked  the  Premier  to  agree  to  national 
security  regulation  and  the  Premier  turned 
him  down  flat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  get  to  that  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Sopha:    The  Premier  turned  him  down. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  I  did.  It  is 
my  next  item,  if  the  member  would  just  wait. 

Mr.  Sopha:   I  have  been  waiting  to  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  will  wait  then.  The 
hon.  member  is  very  impatient. 

Mr.  Sopha:    The  Premier  is  very  slow. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  The  member  is  no 
speed  demon  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  When  I  think  of  the 
number  of  hours  I  have  sat  in  this  House 
and  listened  to  them  over  the  years  one 
would  think  he  would  give  me  about  10 
minutes.  I  will  get  to  it  in  about  10  minutes 
and  I  will  wait  until  he  comes  back  if  he 
would  like  to  go  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  just  a  com- 
pulsive interrupter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  these  are 
the  positions  we  took  in  regard  to  the  whole 
constitutional  review  procedure  and  they 
really  do  constitute  quite  a  change  in  basic 
approach  and  they  received  some  support 
from  the  other  people  participating. 

The  next  question  we  dealt  with  was  the 
capital  market,  and  financial  institutions,  and 
contained  in  what  I  have  tabled,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  detailed  statement  of  our  position.  How- 
ever, to  sum  it  up  for  the  purposes  of  this 
evening,  our  submission  was  that  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  that  extensive  federal 
proposals  for  constitutional  revision  are  neces- 
sary to  deal  effectively  with  current  problems 
in  the  areas  of  credit,  financial  institutions  and 
the  securities  market. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks,  in  the  constitu- 
tional review  process  constitutional  change 
should  only  be  contemplated  when  workable 
solutions  to  our  practical  problems  cannot  be 
devised  by  other  means. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  the  Premier  cannot  object 
to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  final  item  was  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  environmental  man- 
agement. Our  position  on  this,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  I  think  this  is  really  very  important— is  all 
contained  in  some  six  or  seven  pages,  but  in 
brief  our  position  was  that  constitutional 
limitations  should  not  inhibit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  flexible  administrative  framework 
which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  manag- 
ing the  environment.  Revised  distribution  of 
powers  must  permit  the  various  levels  of 
government  to  play  their  most  effective  part, 
environmental  planning  and  development.   It 
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is  clear  that  a  variety  of  arrangements  to 
administrative  structures  will  be  required. 
Some  arrangements  will  be,  of  necessity, 
national  in  scope.  Others  will  be  suited  to 
local,  individual  situations. 

The  merits  of  different  arrangements  need 
to  be  carefully  examined  in  the  light  of  vary- 
ing conditions  across  the  country  and  the 
future  framework  of  the  constitutions  should 
embody  that  degree  of  flexibility  which  allows 
a  broad  range  of  conditions  and  requirements 
to  be  included. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Agreed.  That  is  agreed.  Could 
not  argue  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  if  the  member 
wants  to— I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  this, 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  that  framework  and 
within  that  so-called- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  believe  the  Premier 
wrote  that  junk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  within  that  so- 
called  junk,  is  now  functioning  The  Canada 
Water  Act  on  a  co-operative  basis  between 
the  governments.  So  the  hon.  member  calls 
it  junk.  I  can  only  assume  (a)  he  does  not 
understand  it;  or  (b)  he  does  not  want  to 
understand  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Uninformed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  sir,  I  have  one 
more  document  I  would  like  to  table— 

An  hon.  member:  Any  movies  he  would 
like  to  censor? 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  is  it  we  get  this  on  the 
last  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  the  day  I  make 
this  speech.  This  is  called  "The  Machinery 
of  Inter-Governmental  Liaison  in  Canada." 
It  is  a  working  paper  submitted  by  the 
Ontario  delegation.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
submitted  to  the  continuing  committee  of 
officials  on  the  constitution.  Up  until  the 
present  moment  it  has  been  regarded  as  con- 
fidential. It  is  a  subject  in  which  Ontario  has 
taken  a  great  interest.  As  you  have  heard  us 
say  many  times  in  this  House,  one  of  the 
whole  secrets  to  the  continuing  functioning 
of  our  federal  system  in  Canada  has  to  be  a 
greater  degree  of  co-operation  between  gov- 
ernments, and  this  paper  was  a  submission, 
as  I  say,  by  Ontario. 

I  will  not  go  into  it  here  tonight,  although 
I  could,  but  I  would  suggest  to  some  of  those 
who  might  be  interested  in  what  might  even- 
tually happen  to  our  country  that  this  is  inter- 


esting reading  and  is  a  matter  that  will  be 
perhaps  not  front-page  newspaper  impor- 
tance, but  certainly  in  the  development  and 
the  redevelopment  and  the  continuing  devel- 
opment of  our  federal  system  of  Canada  is 
very  important  indeed. 

I  have  a  final  no,  I  have  two  more  docu- 
ments to  table.  This  one  is  the  13  proposi- 
tions on  a  variety  of  subjects  which  the 
government  of  Ontario  submitted  to  the  con- 
stitutional review.  These  complement  an 
earlier  series  of  40  propositions  that  were 
tabled  here  in  February  of  1969.  No  further 
propositions  beyond  these  53  have  been 
tabled  because  for  more  than  a  year  the  con- 
stitutional conference  has  adopted  other 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  review;  this 
final  volume,  just  to  keep  the  record  com- 
plete, is  the  second  volume  of  "The  Con- 
federation Challenge."  I  will  table  this  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  that?  A  book  of 
poetry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  it  is  a  book  of 
poetry  written  by  various  members  of  the 
constitutional  advisory  committee  which  has 
served  us  so  well  during  the  years. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course,  all  this  is  out  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  it  is  out  of  order,  the 
member  had  better  rise  on  a  point  of  order 
and  try  to  stop  me.  That  is  what  I  would 
suggest. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury had  better  get  back  to  the  courts.  He 
would  do  better  up  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  is  still  put  out  because  he  has 
not  got  the  accommodation  he  wants  in  this 
building. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  would  the  Prime  Minister 
know  what  is  going  on?  He  is  never  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  last  volume  I  have 
tabled,  together  with  the  first  one  that  was 
tabled— and  I  believe  these  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  members— really  constitute  a 
very  broad  background  and  I  wanted  them 
tabled,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  have  a 
standing  committee  of  this  Legislature  to  deal 
with  constitutional  matters.  I  want  to  get 
these  things  formally  on  the  record  in  case 
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they  might  like  to  refer  to  them;  in  case  they 
might  be  of  value  to  that  committee  in  decid- 
ing what  it  is  going  to  do  when  it  meets 
when  the  House  resumes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  next  thing? 
Thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  make  another  recommendation  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  if  they  are  inter- 
ested—and those  who  are  not  interested  in 
constitutional  review  do  not  need  to  pay  any 
attention  to  these  remarks- 
Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  the  worst  speech  the 
Premier  has  ever  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  must  really  be  getting 
some  place. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  the  Premier  hear  me?  This 
is  the  worst  speech  he  has  ever  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  the  worst  set  of 
interruptions  the  member  has  ever  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  heard  the  member  the 
first  time.  I  think  that  is  the  kindest  word 
he  has  ever  said  about  me.  I  take  that  as 
high  praise  indeed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  say  there  is  another 
body  presently  sitting  and  stirring  up  a  lot 
of  work  in  this  area  and  that  is  the  special 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons  which  has  been  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  constitution  of  Canada.  They 
are  travelling  across  Canada.  I  received  some 
correspondence  from  the  chairman  the  other 
day,  telling  me  when  they  would  be  in 
Toronto. 

They  are  going  to  cover  Canada  from 
coast  to  coast  in  order  to  take  submissions 
from  individuals  and  organizations  who  wish 
to  make  any  comments  about  constitutional 
review  and  change  in  our  country.  They  have 
already  held  a  good  many  meetings,  and  I 
just  point  out  to  the  members  that  the  pro- 
ceedings are  available  from  the  Queen's 
Printer  in  Ottawa  for  those  who  might  be 
interested. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
had  better  be  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  table  a  report. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  I  will  table  all  my  pres- 
entations. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  see  that  the  mem- 
ber would  be  a  very  good  witness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  If  the  member  lets  them 
know  he  is  coming  they  will  move  to 
Moosonee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  that  if  he  would  spend  a  little 
time  working  on  these  subjects,  he  would  find 
them  very  interesting.  A  week  ago,  during  a 
very  brief  consideration  of  the  estimates  in 
my  own  department,  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment organization  was  raised,  particularly 
related  to  the  regional  economic  programme. 
I  thought  about  that  discussion  we  had  here 
afterward  and  I  felt  that  I  really  wanted  to 
set  the  record  straight  because  we  had  a  very 
brief  discussion  about  it.  I  want  now  to 
give  the  House  perhaps  a  little  more  infor- 
mation about  the  whole  setup  and  perhaps 
cure  or  correct  some  of  the  misconceptions 
that  it  seemed  to  me  were  held  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  member 
for  York  South. 

The  suggestion  was  made— and  I  believe 
that  the  term  was  used— that  there  was  no 
person  with  enough  authority  to  "knock 
heads  together,"  and  the  suggestion  was  also 
made  that  perhaps  the  Deputy  Treasurer  was 
carrying  too  large  a  burden. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Good 
night,  Vern. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  the  Design  for 
Development  which  was  tabled  here  in  April, 
1966,  outlined  the  complete  organizational 
procedures  for  dealing  with  regional  develop- 
ment in  Ontario  and  in  the  governments  of 
Ontario.  This  policy  paper  of  four  years  ago 
resulted  from  many  discussions,  many  back- 
ground meetings  on  matters  of  regional 
development  from  which  came  the  basic  con- 
cept that  we  were  going  to  need  some  form 
of  regional  development  in  the  province.  In 
particular,  the  international  conference  which 
was  held  by  the  government  in  1965  was  a 
launching  pad  for  many  of  the  elements 
which  were  built  into  the  machinery. 

From  time  to  time,  members  of  the  House 
have  referred  to  a  study  done  in  1964  by 
Professor  Kreuger  of  the  University  of  Water- 
loo and  to  other  such  studies.  I  would  just 
make  the  point  here  that  many  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  that  report  and  in  other  earlier 
reports,  while  very  useful  at  the  time  and 
very  useful  during  the  development  of  our 
procedures,  have  really  been  rendered  ob- 
solete by  the  very  rapid  development  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  particular  programme 
and  the  machinery  we  have  developed. 
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Essentially  the  machinery  dealing  with 
regional  development  consists  of  five  parts. 
There  is  a  cabinet  committee  on  policy  which 
has  the  responsibility,  among  other  responsi- 
bilities of  course,  of  co-ordinating  government 
policy  with  respect  to  the  regional  develop- 
ment of  the  province— land  use,  conservation 
and  all  matters 'bearing  on  natural  resources. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  advisory  committee 
on  regional  development,  and  that  is  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  cabinet  committee 
on  policy,  which  is  a  senior  interdepartmental 
committee  designed  to  review  regional  plans 
and  to  present  policy  and  programme  options 
to  the  cabinet  committee. 

Thirdly,  we  established  a  central  secretar- 
iat, which  is  the  regional  development  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics. Fourthly,  there  are  regional  develop- 
ment councils  in  each  of  the  10  economic 
regions  of  the  province  designed  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  municipal  and  citizen  input 
can  contribute  to  the  regional  planning 
process. 

Now  these  councils  have  been  mightily 
criticized  at  one  time  or  another.  Some  of 
them  function  better  than  others  or,  in  the 
reverse,  some  do  not  function  as  well.  The 
point  is  that  they  are  there.  They  are  a  means 
whereby  we  can  get  local  ideas,  local  sug- 
gestions and  local  input.  I  sometimes  think 
the  real  concept  behind  them  may  be  mis- 
understood; however,  they  have  made  some 
very  large  contributions  to  the  total. 

Fifthly  we  have  regional  advisory  boards  of 
civil  servants  in  each  of  the  10  regions  of 
the  province.  These  are  made  up  of  those 
civil  servants  who  are  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
change  that  whole  setup. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  will  not  be  the 
hon.  member,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    In    any    event,    Mr. 

Speaker,    let    me    continue.    These    regional 

advisory  boards  of  civil  servants- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  TJiey  are  all  functioning. 
I  would  like  to  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent 
to  which  interdepartmental  staff  co-ordination 
has  been  developed— if  the  members  heard 
what  I  said,  it  should  be  obvious— in  support 
of  the  regional  development  programme  and 
the  preparation  of  analyses  and  policy  recom- 
mendations. 


There  are  two  technical  liaison  committees, 
each  of  which  is  chaired  by  a  member  of  the 
regional  development  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  and  Economics.  The  com- 
mittee for  northern  and  eastern  Ontario  covers 
three  of  our  10  economic  regions.  It  is  made 
up  of  technical  representatives  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  represented  on  the 
advisory  committee  on  regional  development. 
The  second  liaison  committee,  the  committee 
for  central  and  southwestern  Ontario,  covers 
the  other  seven  economic  regions  and  is  sim- 
ilarly composed. 

In  addition,  task  forces  are  struck  under 
each  of  these  committees  to  deal  with  par- 
ticular elements  and  particular  problems  in 
the  planning  process.  For  example,  under  the 
central  and  southwestern  liaison  committee 
there  are  presently  five  task  forces  at  work 
defining  particular  aspects  of  the  Toronto- 
centred  region  plan  such  as  the  location  of 
transportation  facilities,  the  location  of  the 
parkway  belt,  the  definition  of  population 
targets,  and  so  on.  Through  this  mechanism 
the  expertise  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  government  principally  concerned  with 
regional  development  are  introduced. 

By  the  same  token,  central  committees  are 
in  touch  with  representatives  in  all  the  other 
departments  of  government  to  ensure  that  all 
implications  are  fully  researched  before  any 
recommendations  come  forward. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Dr.  Thoman  wrote  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thoman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  regional  develop- 
ment plans  are  taking  shape  in  two  phases. 
The  first  phase  is  that  of  analysis.  This  is  a 
complete  socio-economic  assessment  of  the 
needs  and  potential  of  the  region  leading  to 
some  priority  options  for  action  and  policy. 
The  second  phase  puts  forward  policy  rec- 
ommendations for  consideration  of  the  people 
in  the  region.  If  you  follow  me,  you  will  see 
how  these  steps  have  been  followed  and  are 
bearing  fruit,  for  example- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Might  as  well  go  back  to  square 
one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  For  example,  during 
recent  months— well,  phase  one  reports  have 
been  presented  to  the  people  of  the  Niagara 
region,  the  midwestern  Ontario  region,  and 
a  phase  two  report  was  presented  last  month 
to  the  northwestern  Ontario  region- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  those 
people  want  us  to  go  back  to  square  one,  as 
you  say,  I  really  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  think  the  Premier  ever 
left  square  one. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Well, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  not  even 
got  to  square  one  yet.  He  has  not  done  any- 
thing, and  he  never  will.  He  has  square  one 
and  square  two  right  beside  him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  That 
was  a  good  line. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Very  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  a  couple  of 
squares. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  point  was  raised 
here.  I  am  trying  to  answer  some  points 
raised  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition— he 
may  be  interested,  even  though  his  colleagues 
obviously  are  not— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  listened  to  every  word 
the  Premier  has  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  A  point  has  been  raised 
about  the  load  that  is  placed  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  and  Economics  and  its 
deputy  minister— 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  square  two? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —in  this  process  I  have 
just  outlined.  However,  in  a  provincial  juris- 
diction a  major  portion  of  economic  policy 
and  planning  is  the  regional  development 
programme.  The  Department  of  Treasury  and 
Economics,  and  in  particular  its  policy  plan- 
ning division,  was  created  to  provide  an  inte- 
grated overview  of  all  government  policy. 
These  words  bother  me  occasionally  but  I  do 
not  know  any  other  way  to  say  it— the  way 
of  the  complexities  of  some  of  the  things  we 
are  trying  to  do— and  this  policy  planning 
division  was  created  to  provide  an  integrated 
overview  of  all  government  policy  in  terms 
of  its  economic  and  financial  implications. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  wonder  the  Premier 
is  self-conscious  about  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wonder  what  year  is  this? 

Mr.  Singer:  No  inspiration. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  not  trying 
to  inspire  you,  if  that  is  the  problem  the 
member  is  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  could  put  in  a 
litde  force  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Our  implications  and 
content  are  provided— I  have  not  had  as 
much,  well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  do  you  inspire 
a  decaying  opposition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Our  implications  and 
content  are  provided  within  the  departmental 
network  which  I  have  described  and  The 
Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics  is 
the  central  agency  assigned  the  task  of  co- 
ordinating these  procedures.  In  this  process 
the  deputy  minister  is  supported  by  the 
advisory  committee  on  regional  development, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  to  ensure  that  there 
is  broad  guidance  to  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  various  committees  and  task 
forces. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
whole  rather  complex  organization  has  been 
put  together  and  in  fact  functions  in  order 
that  the  programme  we  are  talking  about 
involves  every  operating  of  the  government. 
We  simply  had  to  devise  a  means  of  making 
sure  that  all  the  departments  of  government 
were  involved  and  of  course  it  is  complex- 
Mr.  Trotter:  The  Premier  still  cannot  an- 
swer the  questions  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —but  nonetheless  it  is 
very  necessary  if  we  are  to  involve  all  those 
in  their  administration,  if  we  involve  them 
all  in  the  input  before  the  decisions  are  finally 
made. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  another  point  in  all 
this,  which  is  the  role  of  Treasury  Board. 
The  suggestion  was  made  during  my  own 
estimates  that  the  Deputy  Minister  of  The 
Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics  is 
too  busy  to— "knock  heads  together"  was  the 
term  used.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  under- 
stand the  organizational  framework  of  this 
government  and  the  proper  location  of  re- 
sponsibilities you  will  find  that  the  problem 
really  of  "knocking  heads  together"  is  not 
one  of  policy  development  but  of  policy  and 
programme  implementation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  therefore— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —the  machinery  that  I 
have  just  described  is  one  designed  entirely 
to  the  creation  of  policy  and  not  policy 
implementation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  problem.  It  is 
the  implementation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  policy  implementa- 
tion is  the  concern  of  another  agency,  explic- 
itly created  for  this  purpose,  which  I  men- 
tioned very  briefly  the  other  day  and  that  is 
the  Treasury  Board  which  has  responsibility 
for  the  co-ordination  of  government  pro- 
grammes and  really  serves  to  take  a  broad 
look  at  the  entire  governmental  administra- 
tion. So  on  one  side  you  have  a  broad  organ- 
ization designed  to  ensure  the  total  input 
into  the  development  of  policy  and  another 
organization  designed  to  ensure  that  that 
policy  is  in  fact  carried  out  within  the  finan- 
cial framework  of  the  moneys  voted  in  this 
House. 

So  as  you  understand  Treasury  Board  well, 
perhaps  you  will  understand  it  better  after  I 
have  made  these  remarks.  It  is  not  necessarily 
that  Treasury  Board  has  come  through  many 
stages  over  the  years  in  my  own  experience. 
At  one  time,  I  suppose  you  could  have  con- 
sidered it  as  nothing  but  a  financial  watch- 
dog for  the  government.  It  certainly  is  not 
that  any  more.  It  has  been  broadened  and 
its  own  staff  has  been  built  up  until  it 
presently  gives  the  government  really  a  top- 
level  overview,  to  use  that  term,  of  the  entire 
machinery  of  government. 

So  there  is  this  dual  process;  on  one  side, 
plans  are  approved  by  the  Cabinet  committee 
on  policy,  and  they  are  not  only  Designs  for 
Development  but  all  other  programmes;  and 
the  other  side,  for  implementation,  is  the 
Treasury  Board.  So  I  hope  that  this  will 
answer  the  questions  raised  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  the  member  for  York 
South.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  Ten  more  reports  to 
table. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  no  more  reports 
to  table,  the  member  will  be  pleased  to  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  is  the  Premier's  writer? 
Who  is  his  writer  these  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  delighted  to 
stand  here  and  trade  insults- 
Mr.  Peacock:  Dullness  is  setting  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —with  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  for  a  little  longer  but  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  weak  in  the  knees. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Will  the  Premier  table  his 
resignation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Before  I  came  in  here 
tonight,  in  any  event- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Will  he  table  his  resignation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —I  read  the  two  amend- 
ments upon  which  we  are  going  to  vote,  and 
really  they  are  so  useless  and  so  ridiculous 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  about 
them  at  all  other  than  to  say  that  we  will 
now  proceed  to  defeat  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  must  have  read  them 
carefully,  because  there  is  only  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  can  be  only  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Does  the  member 
not  wish  he  had  support  like  that? 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  minister  must  be  kidding. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  members  will  give  attention  and 
I  will  put  the  motion.  If  they  will  not,  I 
shall  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  fair  enough. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  should  have  tabled  his 
resignation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  member  is  as  funny 
as  an  open  grave. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
Mr.  Sopha:  Those  two  are- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Nixon  moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Singer, 
that  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  the  failure 
of  the  government: 

1.  To  use  the  financial  resources  of  this 
province,  particularly  $462  million  of  new 
tax  income,  to  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
programmes  for  housing,  pensions,  pollution 
control  and  comprehensive  medical  insurance. 
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2.  To  develop  programmes  of  equitable 
tax  reform  in  financial  areas  under  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
provinces  and  the  government  of  Canada  to 
achieve  this  goal  on  a  national  scale. 

3.  To  adequately  account  to  this  Legisla- 
ture for  their  financial  transactions  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  government's  programmes 
and  business  methods. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  could  vote  against  that? 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    House    will    now,    of 

course,  vote  first- 
Mr.    Singer:    The    Premier    (Mr.    Robarts) 

talked  about  reading  two- 
Mr.   Speaker:   The  House,   of  course,  now 

will  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  motion, 

which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will 
please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  When  we  have  order 
we  will  proceed  with  the  vote. 

The  vote  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
motion  which  has  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Nixon. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Nixon's  amend- 
ment which  was  defeated  on  the  following 
vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Ayes 


Nays 


Braithwaite 

Apps 

Breithaupt 

Auld 

Bullbrook 

Bales 

Davison 

Belanger 

Deacon 

Boyer 

De  Monte 

Brunelle 

Edighoffer 

Carruthers 

Farquhar 

Carton 

Good 

Connell 

Haggerty 

Davis 

Lawlor 

Demers 

MacDonald 

Downer 

Newman 

Dymond 

(Windsor 

Evans 

Walkerville) 

Gilbertson 

Nixon 

Gomme 

Peacock 

Grossman 

Pilkey 

Guindon 

Pitman 

Hamilton 

Reid 

Haskett 

(Scarborough 

Henderson 

East) 

Renwick 

Hodgson 

(Riverdale) 

(Victoria- 

Renwick 

Hal  iburton) 

(Scarborough 

Hodgson 

Centre) 

(York  North) 

Ruston 

Jessiman 

Singer 

Johnston 

Smith 

(Parry  Sound) 

(Nipissing) 

Johnston 

Sopha 

(St.  Catharines) 

Stokes 

Johnston 

Trotter 

(Carleton) 

Worton 

Kennedy 

Young-28 

Kerr 

Lawrence 

(St.  George) 

MacNaughton 

Morningstar 

McKeough 

McNeil 

Newman 

(Ontario  South) 

Price 

Randall 

Reuter 

Robarts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowe 

Rowntree 

Simonett 

Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 

Smith 

(Hamilton 

(Mountain) 

Snow 

Stewart 

Welch 

Wells 

White 

Whitney 

Winkler 

Yakabuski 

Yaremko— 55 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  28,  the  "nays"  55. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  MacNaughton's 
motion,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  will  please 
say     aye. 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  House  resolved  itself  into  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter 
in  the  chair. 

Resolved,  that  there  be  granted  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  funds  of  this 
province  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4,215,144,- 
000  to  meet  the  supply  to  that  extent 
granted  to  Her  Majesty. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee on  ways  and  means  rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  begs  to  report  a  certain 
resolution  concurred  in. 

Report  agreed  to. 


ACT  GRANTING  CERTAIN  SUMS  OF 
MONEY 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  for  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  Certain  Sums  of  Money  for  the 
Public  Services  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
March  31,  1971. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  233. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  third  read- 
ing of  Bill  233. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Resolved  that  Bill  233  do  now 
pass  and  be  intituled  as  in  the  motion. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is 
standing  by  for  royal  assent. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
throne. 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Macdonald  (Lieutenant 
Governor):  Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Bill  56,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  1966. 

Bill  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Conditional 
Sales  Act. 

Bill  144,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Elderly 
Persons  Centres  Act,  1966. 

Bill  145,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Soldiers' 
Aid  Commission  Act. 

Bill  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  167,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Bill  172,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  173,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act. 

Bill  174,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Day  Nur- 
series Act,  1966. 

Bill  175,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Bill  176,  An  Act  to  amend  The  District 
Welfare  Administration  Boards  Act,  1962-63. 

Bill  177,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature 
Act. 

Bill  178,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature 
Act. 

Bill  179,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Statutes 
Revision  Act,  1968-69. 

Bill  180,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regulations 
Revision  Act,  1968-69. 

Bill  181,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Act, 
1965. 

Bill  182,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Act,  1965. 

Bill  183,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature 
Act. 

Bill  184,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  185,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Sessions  Act. 

Bill  186,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Interpreta- 
tion Act. 

Bill  187,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judges' 
Orders  Enforcement  Act. 

Bill  188,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act. 

Bill  189,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Damage  by 
Fumes  Arbitration  Act. 

Bill  190,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pesticides 
Act,  1967. 
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Bill  193,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Investment 
Contracts  Act. 

Bill  194,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Prepaid 
Hospital  and  Medical  Services  Act. 

Bill  195,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  196,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Roads  Boards  Act,  1964. 

Bill  198,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Commuter 
Services  Act,  1965. 

Bill  199,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Works  Act. 

Bill  202,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income 
Tax  Act,  1961-62. 

Bill  203,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  204,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Act,  1961-62. 

Bill  205,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry 
Act. 

Bill  206,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees  Act. 

Bill  207,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Provincial 
Land  Tax  Act,  1961-62. 

Bill  208,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Act,  1968-69. 

Bill  209,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  Act, 
1966. 

Bill  210,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Residential 
Property  Tax  Reduction  Act,  1968. 

Bill  211,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Division 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  212,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Officers'  Fees  Act. 

Bill  213,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Stock  Yards 
Act. 

Bill  214,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara  Act,  1968-69. 

Bill  215,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  216,  An  Act  to  amend  The  City  of 
The  Lakehead  Act,  1968-69. 

Bill  218,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 

Bill  219,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial 
Division  Act. 

Bill  220,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Franchises  Act. 

Bill  221,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  224,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drainage 
Act,  1962-63. 

Bill  225,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act, 
1961-62. 


Bill  226,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  York  Act,  1970. 

Bill  227,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  230,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act. 

Bill  231,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour: 
We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 
subjects,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  in  session  assembled, 
approach  Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of 
unfeigned  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  hum- 
bly beg  to  present  for  Your  Honour's  accep- 
tance, a  bill  intituled,  An  Act  granting  to 
Her  Majesty  Certain  Sums  of  Money  for  the 
Public  Service  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
March  31,  1970  and  March  31,  1971. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  doth  thank  Her  Maj- 
esty's dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept  their 
benevolence  and  assent  to  this  bill  in  Her 
Majesty's  name. 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Macdonald:  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Ontario.  The  third  session  of  the  28th  Parlia- 
ment of  Ontario  concludes  at  a  time  of  deep 
concern  on  the  part  of  all  Canadians.  The 
closing  days  of  your  deliberations  have  been 
conducted  against  a  background  of  criminal 
challenge  to  the  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  that  concerns  all 
Canadians.  The  calm  and  responsible 
approach  taken  by  this  Legislature  toward 
the  actions  of  a  small  but  significant  number 
of  men  and  women  who  attacked  the  people, 
government  and  democratic  institutions  of 
our  neighbouring  Province  of  Quebec,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  basic  stability,  strength  and  unity  of 
Canada. 

The  events  in  Quebec  give  renewed  impe- 
tus to  the  process  of  constitutional  review, 
an  acceleration  fully  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario.  At  a  federal-provincial 
meeting  of  leaders  of  government  in  Sep- 
tember, it  was  resolved  to  pursue  fresh 
courses  which  it  was  hoped  would  accelerate 
the  pace  of  the  review  and  lead  to  the 
patriation  of  The  British  North  America  Act 
to  Canadian  jurisdiction. 
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The  work  of  the  Legislature  was  enhanced 
during  the  session  by  the  adoption  of  new 
standing  orders,  the  first  major  revision  of 
operating  rules  since  1939.  The  adoption  of 
new  rules  for  the  question  period,  the  con- 
sideration of  departmental  estimates  by 
standing  committees  and  the  streamlining  of 
procedures  for  consideration  of  bills  have 
greatly  improved  the  efficiency  with  which 
you  dealt  with  your  business.  I  commend  you 
for  your  initiative  in  revising  so  successfully 
your  procedures. 

The  large  number  of  measures  which  you 
have  considered  with  diligence  and  energy 
during  this  heavy  and  rewarding  session  assure 
the  continued  vigorous  and  dynamic  growth 
of  Ontario.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you 
have  scrutinized  and  approved  the  spending 
estimates  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  and  have  found  the  affairs  of 
the  government  to  be  in  excellent  order. 

A  balanced  budget  was  presented  providing 
a  stimulus  to  the  economy  of  our  province. 
Essential  provincial  expenditures  were  main- 
tained. Provincial  aid  to  municipalities  and 
individuals  was  greatly  increased  without  rais- 
ing taxes.  While  achieving  this,  the  govern- 
ment also  reduced  taxes  in  the  areas  of 
succession  duties  and  retail  sales  tax  on  pro- 
duction machinery. 

Equally  high  priority  was  given  to  en- 
suring the  stability  of  our  economy,  the 
creation  of  new  jobs  for  our  expanding  work 
force  and  to  substantially  offset  trends  towards 
growing  unemployment. 

Highest  priority  has  been  given  to  tax 
reform  and  the  relief  of  the  municipal  tax- 
payer. Thus,  there  were  new  programmes  of 
tax  relief  to  needy  pensioners  and  to  farmers. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  provincial 
support  for  local  education,  road  construction 
and  maintenance,  and  municipal  sewage  dis- 
posal projects.  In  addition,  the  long-term 
programme  of  tax  reform  was  advanced  by 
assuming  the  cost  of  property  assessment, 
allowing  municipalities  to  partially  tax  uni- 
versity properties  and  permitting  the  taxation 
of  smelters  in  mining  municipalities.  These 
measures,  along  with  such  related  activities 
as  basic  shelter  grants  and  the  assumption  of 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  province,  resulted  in  a  reduction  during 
the  last  two  years  of  more  than  $400  million 
in  the  property  tax  burden  of  municipal 
ratepayers. 

During  the  session,  the  government  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  contain  overall  expendi- 
tures to  avoid  tax  increases  and  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  the  govern- 


ment. Within  this  overall  policy  of  constraint, 
improved  services  in  a  number  of  priority 
areas  were  financed.  A  new  mortgage  fund 
was  established  to  assist  potential  home 
owners  in  securing  first  mortgages  for  new 
buildings.  There  was  a  broadening  of  the 
benefits  available  under  the  Ontario  Health 
Sendees  Insurance  Plan,  a  large  increase  in 
subsidies  for  day  nurseries  and  substantial 
increases  in  many  social  assistance  pro- 
grammes. 

Measures  to  ensure  the  most  efficient  use 
of  public  funds  were  carried  out  on  an  overall 
government  basis  and  within  each  depart- 
ment. As  but  one  example,  these  efforts  re- 
sulted in  one  department  reducing  a  major 
facet  of  its  cost  of  operation  by  nearly  15 
per  cent. 

To  ensure  that  the  machinery  and  manage- 
ment of  the  government  is  the  most  efficient 
possible,  the  committee  on  government  pro- 
ductivity was  appointed  and  is  now  well 
advanced  in  its  tasks.  Its  first  recommenda- 
tions are  expected  to  be  made  to  the  cabinet 
in  the  near  future. 

Members  participated  in  a  full  debate  of 
the  Ontario  proposals  for  tax  reform  in 
Canada.  This  debate  demonstrated  that  the 
government  and  the  Legislature  are  generally 
agreed  on  the  objective  of  seeking  a  sound 
and  workable  national  tax  system  which  will 
fully  serve  Ontario  taxpayers  and  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  Canadians. 

In  addition  to  proposals  for  the  relief  of 
municipal  taxpayers,  other  initiatives  were 
taken  to  ensure  effective  involvement  of 
municipalities  in  the  development  of  our 
province  and  to  assist  them  in  providing  more 
efficient  service  to  their  residents.  In  April, 
honourable  members  took  part  in  the  first 
provincial-municipal  conference,  which  in- 
augurated a  new  phase  in  the  partnership 
between  the  municipalities  and  the  govern- 
ment. This  conference  was  followed  by  meet- 
ings between  ministers  and  a  specially  desig- 
nated municipal  liaison  committee. 

In  addition,  measures  were  approved  during 
the  session  to  permit  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Improvement  Corporation  to  purchase  deben- 
tures, for  any  purpose,  from  municipalities  of 
under  20,000  population  so  that  these  muni- 
cipalities may  provide  a  consistent  level  of 
service  at  a  time  when  the  capital  market  is 
experiencing  some  uncertainty. 

Legislation  was  approved  to  create  the 
regional  municipality  of  York  and  the  district 
municipality  of  Muskoka.  Local  government 
reviews  were  received  for  the  Waterloo  and 
Sudbury  areas. 
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A  number  of  significant  policy  initiatives 
were  undertaken  to  establish  a  regional  eco- 
nomic and  land  use  policy  in  Ontario.  One 
of  the  most  important  steps  announced  in 
the  Legislature  and  discussed  at  various  times 
during  the  course  of  the  session,  was  the 
presentation  of  "Design  for  Development: 
T(oronto-Centred  Region."  This  plan  outlines 
a  concept  for  the  orderly  and  planned  devel- 
opment during  the  final  decades  of  this 
century  for  that  part  of  Ontario  within  a 
90-mile  radius  of  Toronto.  "Design  for  De- 
velopment: Northwestern  Ontario,"  a  series 
of  policy  recommendations  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  largest  geographic 
region  of  the  province,  was  presented  last 
month. 

In  response  to  the  urgent  need  to  prevent 
further  deterioration  of  the  environment,  the 
government  took  positive  steps  which  will 
reduce  pollution  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  The  Waste  Management 
Act,  which  became  effective  on  September  1, 
gives  wide  powers  to  the  government  to 
investigate  waste  management  problems  and 
establish  disposal  sites.  To  emphasize  the 
urgency  of  municipalities,  industries,  utilities 
and  institutions  installing  extensive  pollution 
control  equipment  as  quickly  as  possible, 
legislation  was  passed  to  provide  both  incen- 
tives and  loans  for  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment. Penalties  applicable  to  those  who 
pollute  our  waters  were  substantially  in- 
creased. 

The  co-ordination  of  programmes  to  control 
pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes  is  another  urgent 
problem  which  occupied  the  government  and 
the  Legislature.  The  government  provided 
international  leadership  to  secure  joint  action 
between  the  governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  our  neighbouring  provinces 
and  the  eight  Great  Lakes  states.  The  Great 
Lakes  environmental  conference,  convened  by 
the  government  in  September,  recommended 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  to  deal  with  the 
Great  Lakes  pollution.  An  action  committee 
of  the  states  and  provinces  is  now  co- 
ordinating these  efforts  in  the  Great  Lakes 
basin. 

As  further  action  within  Ontario,  T,he 
Department  of  Health  and  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  carried  out  a  syste- 
matic study  of  water  quality  and  pollution  in 
some  of  our  more  intensively  used  recrea- 
tional areas.  Recommendations  have  been 
made  which  will  result  in  new  requirements 
for  disposal  systems  at  summer  cottages. 

The  policy  of  the  government  to  preserve 
the   unique  natural   features   of  the   Niagara 


Escarpment  was  placed  before  the  members. 
As  a  means  of  protecting  this  important 
recreational  area,  legislation  was  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  escarpment  and  for  the 
regulation  of  the  location  and  operation  of 
gravel  pits  and  quarries  on,  and  adjacent  to, 
the  escarpment. 

The  intention  to  consolidate  and  co-ordinate 
in  the  reorganized  Department  of  Citizenship 
of  the  many  programmes  which  assist  and 
encourage  the  individual  to  become  an  active, 
contributing  and  involved  member  of  our 
society  was  announced  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  Much  of  this  consolidation  has 
now  taken  place  and  the  total  citizenship 
programme  has  been  launched.  A  community 
development  branch  has  been  established  to 
encourage  greater  participation  and  involve- 
ment of  the  pepple  of  Ontario  in  community 
affairs  and  in  the  decisions  which  affect  their 
lives.  In  partnership  with  local  municipalities 
and  private  agencies,  experimental  community 
information  centres  are  being  created. 

Since  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  community 
development  branch  to  The  Department  of 
Citizenship,  our  native  people  are  receiving 
substantial  additional  help  towards  greater 
social,  economic  and  cultural  development  in 
their  own  communities. 

The  government  announced,  during  the 
session,  that  significant  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  provincial  health  insurance  pro- 
gramme. The  administration  of  hospital  and 
health  care  insurance  will  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  single,  integrated  plan  to  be 
administered  by  a  health  insurance  commis- 
sion. 

Many  of  the  principles  recommended  by 
the  honourable  J.  C.  McRuer  in  his  eminent 
study  of  civil  rights  have  been  enshrined  in 
the  statutes  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Ontario.  Among  these  is  the  provision  of 
public  participation  in  the  administration  of 
The  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  as  part 
of  the  continuing  programme  of  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ontario. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  approval 
was  given  to  significant  amendments  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  to  further  harmonious 
relations  between  employers  and  employees. 
Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  need 
to  stabilize  labour  relations  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  to  ensure  that  union  members 
are  represented  fairly  at  all  levels  and  that 
the  wishes  of  the  members  of  Ontario's  work 
force  are  accurately  reflected  in  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining. 
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Approval  was  given  to  the  implementation 
of  The  Women's  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  protect  against  discrimination  in 
employment  on  the  grounds  of  sex  or  marital 
status. 

Additional  benefits  for  Ontario's  work  force 
were  enacted  through  The  Employment  Stan- 
dards Act.  The  minimum  wage  was  revised 
upwards. 

The  creation  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Communications  Authority  is  an  important 
step  forward  in  the  extension  of  educational 
facilities  in  Ontario.  Through  its  new  chan- 
nel 19  television  outlet  in  Toronto,  the 
authority  is  now  able  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive schedule  of  educational  programmes 
to  a  significantly  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ontario  in  addition  to  providing 
educational  programmes  to  other  television 
stations  throughout  the  province. 

The  proposal  to  reconstitute  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  as  The  Department  of  Mines 
and  Northern  Affairs  was  announced  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  In  the  intervening 
months,  the  northern  affairs  branch  was 
created  to  provide  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario  with  a  division  of  the  government 
geared  specifically  to  their  unique  needs. 

Two  programmes  of  special  financial  assis- 
tance to  northern  Ontario  were  launched.  In 
the  first,  the  Northern  Ontario  Development 
Corporation  was  created  to  assist  the  expan- 
sion and  development  of  business.  In  the 
second,  a  fund  was  created  to  provide  loans 
to  assist  operators  of  tourist  facilities  to  ex- 
tend their  season  or  winterize  accommodation 
for  year-round  facilities. 

During  the  session,  the  province  entered 
into  a  new  five-year  federal-provincial  cost- 
sharing  rural  development  agreement.  The 
new  agreement  holds  great  promise  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  fresh  climate  of  oppor- 
tunity for  those  members  of  our  rural  com- 
munity who  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
technological  change. 

A  major  legislative  step  was  the  adoption 
of  The  Business  Corporations  Act.  The  new 
Act  completely  revises  and  consolidates  pre- 
vious statutes  dealing  with  incorporated 
businesses. 

Other  items  of  legislation  affecting  the 
business  community  were  included  in  amend- 
ments to  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act,  The  Insurance  Act  and  The  Investment 
Contracts  Act.  Amendments  to  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act  clarified  the  obligation  of  a 
person  who  receives  unsolicited  credit  cards 
or  goods. 


A  new  direction  in  the  development  of 
transportation  policy  took  place  during  the 
session.  While  the  federal  government  has 
historically  accepted  jurisdiction  in  air,  rail 
and  water  facilities,  the  government  of  this 
province  recognizes  the  importance  of  these 
general  areas  to  the  people  of  Ontario  in  the 
continued  development  of  this  province.  The 
government  is  putting  forward  the  provincial 
interest  in  all  current  transportation  and  com- 
munications hearings. 

Greater  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
various  types  of  transportation  systems  for 
use  in  Ontario,  especially  in  urban  areas, 
was  evidenced  during  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  introduction  of  new  GO-Transit 
experiments  and  the  extension  of  GO-Transit 
service  involving  the  use  of  buses  are 
examples. 

The  objective  of  the  government  is  to 
create  the  most  realistic  and  balanced  trans- 
portation system  available.  To  this  end  a  new 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Highways  was 
created  to  evaluate  immediate  transportation 
needs,  improve  conventional  facilities  and  to 
carry  out  research  into  and  test  experimental 
systems  and  future  types  of  equipment.  Muni- 
cipalities were  given  greater  financial  assis- 
tance in  the  preparation  of  planning  and 
engineering  studies  on  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation so  that,  in  concert  with  the  provincial 
studies,  systems  of  transportation  will  be 
developed  which  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

The  highway  construction  programme  was 
advanced  during  the  course  of  this  session, 
with  the  opening  of  Highway  144  linking 
Sudbury  and  Timmins,  the  official  opening 
of  the  Thunder  Bay  Expressway,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  massive  programme  to  widen 
the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway  and  Highway 
27  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  and  the 
start  on  the  East  Main  Street  tunnel  under 
the  Welland  Canal.  In  addition,  major  con- 
tracts were  awarded  for  the  Highway  417 
freeway  between  Ottawa  and  the  Quebec 
boundary  and  Highway  416  between  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway   and  Kemptville. 

Among  other  legislative  highlights  of  this 
session  were  further  amendments  to  liquor 
legislation,  a  programme  for  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  lotteries  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plan  under  which  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  assured  of  obtaining  quality  pre- 
scription drugs  at  reasonable  cost. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  moments  of  the 
year   occurred    in    Osaka,    Japan,    where,    on 
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July  16,  the  people  of  Ontario  were  honoured 
on  Ontario  Day  at  Expo  70.  On  that  occasion 
—held  by  many  to  have  been  the  outstanding 
"special  day"  of  the  exposition— more  than 
1,000  Japanese  children  participated,  before 
an  audience  of  some  10,000,  in  the  demon- 
stration of  our  friendship  with  all  people  of 
the  world.  I  join  with  the  people  of  our 
province  in  extending  congratulations  and 
appreciation  to  the  young  hostesses,  hosts, 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  officers  and  the  staff 
of  the  Ontario  pavilion  at  Expo  70.  They 
were  extraordinary  ambassadors  of  goodwill 
for  Ontario  and  Canada.  They  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  spirit  of  harmony  and 
goodwill  which  was  evident  throughout  the 
1970  world  exposition. 

The  third  session  of  the  28th  Parliament 
of  Ontario  was  lengthy  and  fruitful.  Legisla- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  our 
province  was  placed  before  you,  scrutinized 
and  approved. 


By  your  actions,  the  residents  of  Ontario 
are  assured  of  a  richer,  more  fulfilling  life. 

In  declaring  this  session  prorogued,  I  pray 
that  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence 
each  of  you  will  have  a  safe  and  enjoyable 
holiday  with  your  families  and  the  people  of 
your  constituencies. 

In  our  sovereign's  name,  I  thank  you. 

God  bless  the  Queen  and  Canada. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker  and  hon.  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
that  this  legislative  assembly  be  prorogued, 
and  this  legislative  assembly  is  accordingly 
prorogued. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  10:35  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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employees'  associations  will  go  a  long  way. 

man  can  do  at  his  best." 
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Felstiner,  I  believe, 
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